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PREFACE. 


The  encouraging  reception  given  a  few  years  ago  by  many 
of  my  educated  countrymen  to  the  publication  by  me  of 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Jfaoroji's  writings  and  speeches,  suggested  to 
me  the  idea  which  has  led  to  the  present  publication.  It  struck 
me  that  I  should  be  supplying  a  much-felt  want  by  placing 
before  my  countrymen,  within  convenient  reach,  some  particu- 
lars of  the  lives  of  those  of  our  public  men  who  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  representative  Natives,  and  also  a  few  of  their 
select  speeches  on  political  subjects. 

In  these  days,  when  public  interest  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  country  is  daily  growing,  and  when  institutions  like  the 
Indian  National  Congress  and  Provincial  Conferences  have  come 
not  only  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  public  attention,  but  also 
to  receive  a  large  measure  of  public  support  and  sympathy,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  growing  poli- 
tical spirit  of  the  country  and  what  it  has  achieved,  however 
little,  are  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  example  and  exertions  of 
those  among  us,  who  have  worked  to  advance  the  political 
interests  of  their  countrymen.  Such  men,  it  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration,  are  naturally  regarded  as  the  leaders  of 
our  thought  and  activities ;  and  naturally  also  the  number  of 
those  who  would  like  to  know  something  about  these  leaders  has 
also  increased,  and  is  increasing  with  the  advance  of  knowledge 
and  enlightenment. 

Most  of  us  know  no  doubt  who  our  public  men  are ;  we  read 
their  names  and  their  speeches  in  the  newspapers ;  we  hear  them 
talked  about  and  admired  in  connection  with  our  public  move- 
ments; but  this  is  hardly  enough.  Speeches  now-a-days  are  no 
sooner  made  than  they  are  forgotten,  and  even  what  we  know  of 
the  nien  whom  we  regard  as  men  of  light  and  leading  in  public 
matters  ifi  often  of  the  vaguest  kind.      For  one  thing,  the 
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example  of  such  men  is  worthy  of  imitation  and  ought  to 
inspire  the  rising  generation  of  our  educated  youth,  to  whom 
the  country  looks  for  the  promotion  -of  its  welfare ;  and  for 
another  thing,  reverence  for  those  who  devote  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  public,  making  the  good  of  their  couutrymen  the 
guiding  principle  and  animating  soitl  of  their  lives,  is  best 
encouraged  as  it  deserves  to  be  by  a  knowledge  of  those  facts 
of  their  lives  which  have  made  them  what  they  are— truly 
great  and  nobly  good. 

Inspired  by  these  feelings,  which  I  know  I  share  in  common 
with  many  of  my  countrymen,  I  put  my  hands  to  this  venture. 
I  cannot  indeed  say  that  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  all  that 
should  be  done  to  make  a  publication  of  this  kind  instructive 
and  interesting ;  but  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that  my 
countrymen  will  appreciate  my  attempt  such  as  it  is. 

I  have  selected  the  names  of  most  of  those  who  are  regarded 
as  our  political  leaders,  and  if  I  have  omitted  any  name  that 
should  have  been  included  in  my  list,  the  omission  is  not  by 
any  means  intentional,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  could  get 
no  particulars  of  their  lives  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours  to 
obtain  them. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  B.  E.  S.  Press  for  the  neat  way  in 
which  they  have    printed  this   book,  also  for  the   plates  which 

« 

were    specially  engraved   for  this    work,  and   which   would  do 
credit  to  any  press  in  England, 

C.  L.  PAREKH. 

Bombay y  Ramwady, 
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Bengal. 

RAJA  RAJENDB.ALAL  MITRA,  LL,D.,  CLE., 

&c.  &c.  (Tub  late). 

"  He  represented  the    tnsdom    and    experience   of  age^    and  he 
represented  the  learning  both  of  West  and  Easiy — "  Indian  Minx)r," 

Raja  Rajendralala  was  born  on  the  15th  of  February  1824, 
He  received  the  elements  of  his  English  education  in  KheraBose^s 
school  and  in  Govind  Bysak's  school,  two  well-known  educa- 
tional in8tit4itions  of  the  time.  Raja  Rajendralala  and  Raja 
Durgacharan  Law  were  school-fellows,  and  both  of  them  had  by 
their  eminent  abilities  occupied  the  foremost  ranks  in  the  walks 
of  life,  which  they  chose  for  themselves.  One  was  a  printe  of 
Indian  scholars,  and  the  other  is  a  prince  of  Indian  merchants, 
and  both  of  them  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  native  society. 
In  school,  the  solid  qualities  of  Rajendralala's  intellect  were 
highly  appreciated  by  his  teachers.  They  all  predicted  his 
greatness,  and  their  prediction  has  been  fully  verified.  His 
fellow-students  paid  willing  homage  to  his  giant  intellect,  which 
even  in  that  early  age  showed  signs  of  its  future  eminence.  In 
his  sixteenth  year,  Raja  Rajendralala  entered  the  Jledical  Col- 
lege, and  carried  away  with  distinction  those  prizes  which  were 
coveted  by  all  Medical  students.  While  at  the  Medical  College 
the  Raja  pursued  his  literary  studies  under  one  Mr.  Cameron, 
From  whom  he  must  have  learned  that  chasteness  of  expression 
^'hich  surprised  even  the  most  fastidious  of  English  critics. 
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For  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  stj'le,  he  was  of  course,  indebted 
to  the  massive  strength  of  his  own  intellect,  and  the  warmth 
of  his  glowing  imagination.     While  m  the   Medical  College, 

•  several  circumstances  arose  which  cut  short  his  medical  studies. 
Among  others,  Babu  Dwarkanath  Tagore  offered  to  take  him  to 
England  to  complete  his  medical  education.  He  himself  was 
willing  to  accept  the  offer,  but  his  father  was  strongly  opposed 
to  his  leaving  the  country,  and  becoming  an  outcaste  ;  the  young 
student  was  thus  withdrawn  from  the  Medical  College.  His 
medical  studies  having  thus  terminated,  Raj^ndralala  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  law.  He  qualified  himself  for  the  bar 
and  the  judicial  service,  but  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  Indian 
scholarship,  he  was  prevented  by  a  mere  accident  from  embrac- 
ing the  law  as  a  profession.  His  education  as  a  medical  man 
and  a  lawj^er,  however,  had  been  of  excellent  service  to  him  in 
his  after-career.  The  treasures  of  the  ^nedical  science  and  of 
jurisprudence  were  accessible  to  him,  and  he  drew  upon  them 
with  ease  in  elucidating  the  ancient  history  of  his  country. 

Rajendralala  next  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  study 
of  languages.  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of  Persian,  but  his 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  was  of  an  elementary  character.  It  wagi 
now  that  he  bent  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  to  close  studj^ 
of  this  learned  language.  His  progress  in  it  within  a  short 
time  was  marvellous,  and  even  the  most  learned  Pan£ts  bore 
willing  testimony  to  the  depth  of  his  knowledge.  A  new  ambi- 
tion stirred  within  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  would  be  able  to 
leave  his  mark  upon  the  historj'^  of  his  country  by  original 
researches  in  the  field  of  Oriental  literature.  He  studied  Greek 
and  Latin,  English,  French. and  German,  while  Sanskrit,  Per- 
sian, Hindi,  and  Urdu  were  to  him  as  his  mother-tongue.     Thus 

,  equipped  he  justly  felt  himself  qualified  to  undertake  the  most 
difficult  tasks  in  the  arena  of  Oriental  researches.  Just  at  this 
time  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretarv  and  Librarian  to  (he  Asiatic 
Society  fdl  vacant,  and  it  was  given  to  Rajendralala.  He 
was  in  his  twenty-third  year  at  the  time.  The  fact  of  his  get- 
ting such  an  appointment  is  evidence  that  the  Governors  of  the 
Society,  who  were  themselves  distinguished  scholars,  had  a  high 


approciation  of  the  abilities  and  erudition  of  the  young  scholar. 
He  held  this  appointment  for  ten  years,  and  during  this  time 
he  enriched  his  mind  by  an  immense  mass  of  varied  knowledge. 

In  1865  the  Government  of  Bengal  established  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  the  minor  chiefs  and  zemindars  that 
were  under  its  charge,  and  appointed  Rajendralala  as  its  Direc- 
tor. He  performed  the  duties  of  his  post  with  such  ability  and 
thoroughness  as  elicited  the  highest  praise  of  the  Government. 
**  The  difficulties  of  managing  such  an  Institution,"  said  Sir 
Ashley  Eden's  Government,  *'are  necessarily  great,"  but  they 
were  completely  overcome,  -and.  the  general  administration 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  Director  of  the  Institution. 
Some  of  the  zemindars  who  had  since  then  distinguished  them- 
selves in  j)ublic  life  were  his  pupils,  and  they  acknowledged  with 
gratitude  the  immense  debtthey  oweto  the  careful  training  they 
received  at  this  Institution.  Raja  Rajendralala's  administrative 
abilities  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
wonder  that  the  Wards'  Institution  should  have  attained  its 
greatest  prosperity  when  he  administered  its  fifEairs. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Calcutta  Municipal  Cor- 
poration, Rajendralala  was  appointed  one  of  its  members.  The 
services  he  rendered  as  a  Municipal  Commissioner  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Calcutta  had  been  simply  invaluable.  The  singular 
independence  with  which  he  discussed  Municipal  measures, 
without  paying  the  slightest  heed  to  frowns  and  favours  of 
those  in  authority,  was  of  the  highest  value  in  the  Municipal 
administration. 

The  Raja's  literar}'  labours,  as  we  have  said  above,  were  of 
world-wide  fame.  This  is  not  the  place  where  an  analysis  of 
his  learned  and  recondite  works  can  be  att<3mpted.  His  •  Buddha 
Gya,'  *  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Orissa,'  and  '  Indo  Aryans  * 
are  monuments  of  '  extensive  and  patient  research,  deep  and 
varied  erudition  and  just  reasoning  from  accidental  or  obvious 
analogies.'  We  have  before  us  a  list  of  his  voluminous  works, 
by  which  he  has  achieved  a  fame  that  has  placed  him  second 
to  none  among  native  authors,  and  gained  him  a  place  in  the 
foremost  ranks   of  the   mmm  of  the  West.     The  list  gives  us 


the  names  6t  50  learned  works,  divided  into  128  volumes,  and 
comprising  no  less  than  33,089  pages.  These  volumes  contain 
.papers  on  the  antiquities  of  India ;  contributions  towards  the 
elucidation  of  the  ancient  and  mediaDvul  history  of  Indo- Aryans ; 
miscellaneous  Essays  on  Indian  antiquarian  subjects,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  .the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  the  Transactions  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  London,  the  Journal  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Bengal,  the  Calcutta  Review  and  other  Ma- 
gazines ;  Editorials,  Reviews  of  Indian  Works,,  and  correspon- 
dence published  in  the  EugJWimaHy  the  Indian  Daily  News,  the 
Statesman^  the  Phmnix,  the  Citiziniy  tho  Friend  of  India,  the  Indian 
Field,  the  Hindoo  Patriot,  and  other  newspapers,  containing 
about  2,000  articles ;  addresses  and  speeches  at  Public  Meetings ; 
Sanskrit  and  Bengali  Publications  and  Translations  from  Original 
Sanskrit,  together  with  the  well-known  *  Notices  of  Sanskrit 
Manuscripts/  How  rich  and  varied  had  been  his  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  his  country  is  at  once  apparent  from  the 
above.  What  most  excites  the  admiration  of  tho  savana  of  the 
East  and  the  West  is  that  whatever  was  d6ne  by  him,  from  the 
*  Antiquities  of  Orissa  *  to  a  small  letter  written  in  Bengali,  was 
done  with  a  completeness  and  thoroughness  which  were  simply 
perfect. 

In  February  1885,  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  elected  him 
as  its  President.  He  was  the  first  native  of  India  who  obtained 
that  honour.  The  versatility  of  his  genius  eminently  qualified 
him  for  this  high  post.  The  honour  done  to  him  was  a  national 
honour,  and  all  his  countrymen  rejoiced  at  this  great  mark  of 
distinction  which  was  conferred  upon  him. 

In  December  1886,  the  Raja  took  a  leading  part  in  the  second 
Indian  National  Congress  held  in  Calcutta,  and  being  elected 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  reception  meeting,  he  made  a  long  and 
able  speech,  which  was  received  throughout  with  great  applause. 

The  Raja  was  the  President  of  the  British  Indian  Associa- 
tion. The  Association,  as  is  well  known,  is  composed  of  almost 
all  the  richest  landholders  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa,  and  of 
men  of  learning,  education,  and  social  influence.     For   the  last 


thirty-seven  years  this  Assbciation  has  rendered  invaluable 
political  services  to  Indi^.  It  is  the  parent  of  all  political 
bodies  in  the  country,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
important  administrative  or  legislative  measure  is  undertaken 
without  the  Association's  advice  and  co-operation  being  invited. 
Raja  Kajendralala  was  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  had  contributed  in  a  material  degree  in  gaining  for  it 
its  present  eminent  position. 

The  Baja  had  never  sought  for  honours,  but  honours  have 
been  showered  upon  him.  Several  leading  learned  societies  had 
recognised  the  pre-eminent  value  of  his  literary  services.  Ho 
had  been  made  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  of  the  Physical ,  Class  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna;  of  the  Italian 
Institute  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge ;  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society;  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  He  was  a  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  German  Oriental  Society ;  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science,  Hungary ;  and  of  the  Ethnological  Society 
of  Berlin.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquities,  Copenhagen ;  and  of  other  learned  Societies.  These 
honours  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  single  individual,  however 
high  and  conspicuous  his  literary  attainments  may  be. 

In  1875  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Supreme  Legislature  to 
give  power  to  the  Senate  of  the  Calcutta  University  to  confer 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Law  upon  men  of  eminent 
position  and  attainments.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  first  admitted  to  this  degree.  Soon  after  this 
degree  was  conferred  upon  three  eminent  scholars.  Raja  Rajen- 
dralala  Mitra  was  one  of  them.  The  Hon'ble  Sir  Arthui' 
Hobhouse,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Calcutta  University  at 
the  time,  referred  in  eulogistic  terms  to  the  recipient  of  the 
degree.  '*  There  is  no  European  Society  of  Oriental  Scholars," 
said  the  Vice-Chancellor,  "to  whom  he  is  not  honourably 
known,  and  there  are  many  who  have  been  glad  to  admit  him 
as  a  member  and  a  colleague.  He  has  thrown  light  on  many  a 
dark  corner  of  the  historj',  antiquities,  and  language  of  this 


country."  The  Vice -Chancellor  then  read  what  was  said  df 
the  Raja  by  Professor  Max  Miiller,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
Sanskrit  scholars,  with  reference  to  an  important  philological 
discovery  of  the  Raja :  "  He  is  a  pandit  by  profession/'  said 
the  learned  Professor,  **  but  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  scholar 
and  a  critic  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  edited  Sanskrit 
texts  after  a  careful  collation  of  manuscripts,  and  in  his 
various  contributions  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  he  has  proved  himself  completely  above  the  prejudices 
of  his  class,  freed  from  erroneous  views  on  the  history  and 
literature  of  India  in  which  every  Brahman  is  brought  up,  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  those  principles  of  criticism  which 
men  like  Colebrooke,  Lassen,  and  Burnouf  have  followed  in 
their  researches  into  the  literary  treasures  of  his  country.  His 
English  is  remarkably  clear  and  simple,  and  his  arguments 
would  do  credit  to  any  Sanskrit  scholar  in  England."  And 
again:  "Our  Sanskrit  scholars  in  Europe  will  have  to  pull 
hard  if,  with  such  men  as  Babu  Rajendralala  in  the  field,  they 
are  not  to  bo  distanced  in  the  race  of  scholarship." 

Our  Gracious  Sovereign  also  recognised  the  value  of  his 
services  by  investing  him  with  the  title  of  *  Companion  of  the 
Indian  Empii'e/  The  title  of  'Rai  Bahadur,'  and  lastly  the 
title  of  '  Raja,'  had  all  been  conferred  upon  him.  Sir  Ashley 
Eden,  in  giving  him  the  Sancul  of  the  title  of  '  Rai  Bahadur,' 
in  the  Belvedere  Durbar  in  1877,  said:  "You  have  for  many 
years  been  entrusted  with  the  education  of  young  zemindars 
under  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  many  of  the  young  land- 
holders of  Bengal  owe  you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
turn  which  you  have  given  to  their  tastes  for  literature.  You 
have  acquired  a  world-wide  recognition  as  a  Sanskrit  scholar 
and  as  an  archeoologist,  and  in  recognition  of  these  many 
merits,  Government  has  conferred  upon  you  the  title  of  *  Rai 
Bahadur.' " 

This  grand  old  man  of  the  native  community  enjoyed  all  the 
blessings  which,  as  the  poet  says,  should  accompany  old  age  : 
*  honour,  love,  obedience  and  troops  of  friends/  The  general 
characteristics   of  the  style  of  his  writings   arc   *  perspicuity, 


rarely  if  ever  equalled  in  India ;   a  muscular   vigor ;  a  purity 
always  simple,   and  raeiness  always  elegant/ 

The  Raja  died  on  the  6th  of  August  1891.  On  his  death  the 
Indian  Spectafar  said  :  "  In  the  late  Rajendralal  Mitra,  Bengal 
has  lost  the  best  intellect  that  she  has  ever  produced.  Neither 
Ram  Mohan  Roy,  nor  Keshub  ChanderSen,  nor  any  other  Ben- 
gali known  to  fame,  did  possess  such  a  clear,  vigorous  all-grasp- 
ing intellect  as  Dr.  Rajendralal.  He  showed  what  a  Bengali 
intellect  was  capable  pf  when  developed  to  a  high  degree.'^ 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF 
RAJA  RAJENDRALAL  MITRA. 

I. 

THE  PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT  QUESTION. 
f  Before  a  large  and  ivfiiential  meeting  of  the  native  community 
held  at  the  Hall  of  the  British  Indian  Association^  on  Mon- 
day,  the  3rd  April  1871  j  at  ^  p.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  con^ 
side  ring  a  petition  to  Parliament  against  tJie,  imposition  of 
land  cess,  as  calculated  to  involve  a  breach  of  the  Perma' 
nent  Settlement, J 

Raja  (then  Baboo)  Rajendralala  Mitra,  in  seconding  the  second 
Resolution,  said  that  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Permanent 
Settlement  had  been  so  often  and  so  fully  discussed  before,  and  the 
eloquent  speakers,  who  had  preceded  him  already,  had  so  exhausted 
it,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting  by  repeat- 
ing their  arguments.  Nor  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  As 
the  seconder  of  the  Kesolution,  he  had  only  to  recommend  it  for 
adoption,  and  looking  to  the  manner  in  which  the  first  Bcsolution 
had  been  received,  he  need  say  little  in  its  favor.  It  was  but  the 
sequel  of  the  first,  and  if  the  meeting  was  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed cess  would  prove  unjust  towards  the  Zemindars,  it  was  clearly 
their  duty,  as  it  is  their  interest,  to  protest  against  it.  No  man  is 
worthy  of  the  slightest  consideration  from  his  fellow -beings,  who 
sits  idle  and  moping  under  a  grave  injustice,  taxing  fate  for  what  it 
is  his  own  duty  to  overcome,  but  makes  no  exertion  to  nght  himself. 
Idleness  and  apathy,  want  of  energy  and  resolution,  were  not  tlie 
characteiistics  of  manliness,  and  he  would  be  soriy  indeed  to  hear 
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that  any  of  those  causes  will  overcome  them  in  their  arduous  but 
straight  course  of  duty.  They  should  be  up  and  doing,  and  move 
on,  and  if  tiiey  still  failed,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  a  clear 
conscience  ;  but  if  they  gave  up  all  exertion,  from  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  no  hope,  they  would  act  like  the  sick  man  who 
abjures  medicines  under  an  impression  that  his  disease  is  incurable. 
There  was  a  moral  turpitude  in  such  resignation  which  deserved  the 
severest  censure.  He  hoped  that  there  were  none  amongst  his 
audience  who,  for  a  moment,  believed  that  it  was  not  politic  to  oppose 
the  scheme,  now  before  the  Bengal  Legislature,  because  it  let  off  the 
Zemindar  very  lightly,  and  gave  him  additional  power  to  grind  his 
lyots,  whereby  he  would  be  able  to  benefit  himself.  Should  there  be 
any  such,  he  would  denounce  him,  and  every  honest  man,  he  thought, 
would  denounce  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  who,  like  most  traitors, 
would  find,  when  too  lat«,  that  he  had  sold  his  birth -right  for  a  mess 
of  pottage.  The  speaker  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  case.  The  Zemindar  may  be  wrong,  quite  wrong,  in  thinking 
that  the  proposed  cess  would  undo  the  Permanent  Settlement.  The 
interpretation  that  had  been  put  to  that  compact  by  Government 
may  be  perfectly  just  and  legal.  But  as  long  as  the  Zemindar  con- 
scientiously thought  that  he  would  be  wronged,  so  long  it  was  clearly 
his  duty  to  seek  redress  by  eveiy  constitutional  means  at  his  disposal, 
and  what  could  be  more  constitutional  and  just  than  to  appear  before 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country  for  a  judicial  determination  of 
his  case  ?  The  right  of  petition  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution  he  lived  under.  From  the  days  of  King  John  it 
had  been  conceded  to  every  subject  of  the  British  Crown,  The 
Magna  Oharta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  if  they  secured  nothing  else 
to  the  people  of  India,  they  ceiiainly  gave  them  the  power  to  appear 
before  their  Sovereign  and  Her  trusty  Lords  and  Commons  for 
the  redress  of  whatever  they  may  have  to  complain  of.  It  was  an 
inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  of  every  ryot  of  Her  Gracious 
Majesty,  and  none  need  shrink  from  exercising  it.  Even  the  con- 
demned felon  and  the  malefactor  were  not  denied  it,  and  the  2iemin- 
dars  could  not  be  wi^ong  if  they  acted  up  to  it,  though  it  be  in 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  some  of  the  highest  oflfioers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  petition  they  proposed  to  submit  was 
in  every  way  the  most  appropriate.  It  entered  into  no  detailed 
argiunent,  it  treated  of  no  vexed  question  of  law  or  policy,  it  foimd 
fault  with  none ;  but  after  temperately  putting  the  case  in  the  light 
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in  which  the  Zemindars  s^aw  it,  pointed    out  that  those  who  were 
most  conversant  with   the  subject,  and  held  the  responsible  post   of 
-advisers  to  Her  Majesty's   Secretary   of  State,    were   veiy  much 
divided  in   opinion,    and   that  under  the   circumstances   a  decision 
by  a  judicial  committee  of  the  House  of  Parliament  would  be  the  best 
way  to  bring  the  question  to  a  final  settlement.     Nothing  could  be 
simpler  or  more  straightforward,  and  he  (the  speaker)  would  be  sorry 
indeed,  if  so  reasonable  a  prayer  be  denied  them.     That  the  Zemin- 
dar had  made  out   a  case,   and  it  was   fit  to  go  before   the   Jury, 
none  would  deny  who  had  dispassionately  read  the  iMinute  of  Sir 
Erskine  Perry,  an  extract  from  which  had  been  quoted  in  the  peti- 
tion.    Other  Minutes  were  equally  strong  and  decisive.     Again,  when 
the  Permanent  Settlement  was  about  to  be  completed,  Mr.  Law,  the 
Collector  of  Grya,  wrote  a  Minute  suggesting  that  a  clause  should  be 
inserted  in  the  compact  to  the  effect  that  under  very   pressing  and 
extraordinary  exigency  the  Government  should  have  the  power  of 
demanding  something  in.  addition  to  the  fixed  revenue,  and  in  reply 
both   Sir  John   Shore   and   Lord   Cornwallis  said   that  that  would 
entirely  vitiate  the  first  principle  of  the  settlement,  and  that  in  case  of 
future  emergency  the  Government  should  look  to  commerce,  and 'the 
increased  wealth  of  the  country  for  recruiting  their resoui'ces.     Lan- 
guage could  not  bo  moi*e  precise,  and  in  his  lay  imderstanding,  the 
speaker  felt  not  a  little  staggered  to  find  that  a  principle  so  clearly 
enunciated  could  be  open  to  doubt ;  but  as  he  did  not  intend  to  enter 
into  the  legal  bearing  of  the  question,  all  he  had  to  say  was  that  the 
petitioners  had  prima  facie  a  good  case,  and  would  do  well  to  try  the 
issue.     They  could  not  be  wi'ongin  contending  for  what  they  thought 
was  due  to  them,  but  they  were  sure  to  bring  on  them  the  reprobation 
of  the  world  if  they  did  not  exei-t  themselves  to  protect  their  rights. 

The  issue  was  as  to  whether  there  was  or  not  a  solemn  compact 
by  which  the  Gt)vemment  had  bound  itself  to  abstain  from  raising 
its  demand  on  land  imder  any  pretext  whatever ;  and  so  long  as  it 
was  confined  to  that,  the  petitionee  were  perfectly  safe.  There  was, 
however,  another  issue,  which  had  been  raised  in  some  quarters,  and 
it  called  for  a  few  remarks.  It  questioned  not  the  existence,  bat  the 
legality  and  binding  chai*acter  of  the  pledge,  and  the  sophistiy  and 
the  spirit  of  communion  with  which  it  had  been  put  forth,  have  re- 
commended it  to  all  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  something  to  gain 
by  the  proposition.  It  was  founded  on  a  supposed  incapacity  of  one 
generation  to  bind  a  future,  or  of  a  Qovernmont  to  bind  posterity. 
2 
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It  has  been  said  that  if  an  individual  should  make  a  contract  to  trans- 
fer to  another  property  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  such  contract 
is  null  and  void,  because  the  contracting  party  was  not  competent  ta 
execute  the  instrument  imder  which  the  pix)perty  is  claimed  by  the 
transfer.  Similarly,  the  Peimanent  Settlement  Act  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  is  not  binding  on  the  Government  of  to-day,  because  "no  Gov- 
ernment is  competent  to  bind  posterity."  This  doctrine  has  gathei^d 
great  strength  fi-om  the  opinions  put  forth  by  such  great  men  as 
Carlyle  and  Mills,  as  to  the  right  of  Government  to  repudiate  treaties 
if  they  proved  troublesome.  Tlie  speaker  was  not,  he  said,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  argue  on  the  political  bearing  of  the  question.  He  had  a 
notion  that  the  justice,  legalitj',  and  binding  character  of  political 
treaties  ^ep^i^d^^^  &  great  deal  more  on  Mars  than  on  Minerva,  and  it 
was  probably  ojj  that  ground,  that  the  ancient  Bomans  subordinated 
wisdom  to  power  by  marrying  Minerva  to  Mars.  The  balance  of 
justice  was  in  the  case  of  political  treaties  so  much  influenced  by  the 
weight  of  Kemp's  ^ns  and  breech-loaders,  and  of  sturdy  phalanx 
and  veteran  soldiers,  and  so  little  by  logic  and  reason,  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  it.  The  case  was,  however  diffei-enty 
when  we  come  to  compacts  between  man  and  man,  and  between  sub- 
jects and  their  sovereigns.  A  pledge  under  such  circumstances,  i* 
the  most  solemn  and  sacred  that  could  be  ever  conceived.  It  under- 
lies the  very  foundation  of  every  civil  contract,  and  to  repudiate  it 
would  be  to  repudiate  all  moral  obligation  between  man  and  man.  If 
.  one  generation  could  not  bind  another,  ninety- nine  out  of  every 
hundred  documents  in  which  attorneys  bind  **  heirs,  successors,  repre- 
sentatives, and  assigns,"  would  be  worthless.  Every  son  under  such 
doctrine  would  be  justified  to  cancel  the  leases  given  by  his  father, 
and  every  change  of  ministry  authorise  the  cancelment  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  No  doubt,  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review  in  which  this  novel  doctrine  has  been  set  forth  at  length,  bases 
his  argument  on  the  ground  that  none  can  give  away  that  which  is 
not  his,  and  as  the  land,  or  its  revenue,  did  not  belong  to  Lord  Com- 
wallis'  Government,  it  had  no  power  to  give  it  away,  as  its  successoi*s 
not  bound  to  abide  by  such  a  gift,  it  can  cancel  the  grant  at  its 
sweet  will  and  pleasure.  Now  the  land,  or  the  right  to  revenue 
therefrom  after  the  British  conquest,  must  have  belonged  to  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  it  had  every  right  to  deal  with  it  in  any 
way  it  liked ;  but  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argimient  only,  that  it 
had  only  a  limited  or,  so-to-speak,  life-intei-est,  and  could  not  bind 
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its  successors,  ihe  speaker  thought  the   idea  absurd  that  there  has 
been  any  change  of  Government  since   the  days   of  Lord  Comwallis. 
The  British  Gk>vernment  ruled  then,   as  it  does  now,  and  it  cannot 
repudiate  its  own  acts.    No  doubt,  the  personnel  of  the  GK)vemment 
has  changed  many  times  since  that   period,  but  no  man  would  be 
reckless  enough  to  say  that  that  amounted  to   a   change  of  Grovem- 
ment.     Once  admit  that  a  change  of  personnel  amounts  to  a*change 
of  Government,  and  it  would  follow  that  every  deed  to  which  that 
late  Viceroy  put  his  hands  to  binding  himself  and  his  successor,  is 
now  so  much  waste  paper.     The  Judges  of  Her  Majesty's  Courts  o^ 
Justice  will  not,  however,  permit  us  to  practically  carry  out  such  a 
doctrine,  and  what  is  true  of  individuals  is  equally  true  of  communi* 
ties  and  Grovemments.     Admit  the  opposite   doctrine,   and  you  will 
find  that  the  compacts  with  the  Talookdars   of   Oudh  are  invalid, 
that  all  the  Jagirs  which  were  given  by  Loi*d  Canning  are  resumable, 
and  that  it  iff  the  bounden  duty  of  Parliament  to  take  back  the  large 
estates  which  are  now  owned  by  some  of  the  nobility  of  England. 
Most  of  these* estates  were  given   away  by  former  kings  to  parasites 
and  sycophants,  and  their  descendants  have  no  business  to  hold  them 
against  the  English  public.     It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  writer  of 
the  article,  who  is  said  to  be  a  gentleman  high  in  the  Civil  Service, 
would  deny  the  seqidtor  of  his  argument,   by  declaring   that  the 
covenant  under  which  he  came  to  India  and  which  had  been  executed 
by  a  former  Secretary  of  State  is  no  longer  binding  upon  Government. 
According  to  the  Reviewer,  the  land   should  contribute  most  to  the 
maintenance  of  Government,  for  it  derives  the  greatest  benefit  from  a 
fixed  and  efficient  Government.     If  so,  and  the  speaker  did  not  wish 
to  question  the  premiss,  the  virtuous   indignation  which  he  expresses 
against  the  Permanent  Settlement,  should  be  first  directed  to  his  own 
«5ountry.    He  finds  that  for  a  revenue  of  seventy-one  crores  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  Grovemment  in  Great  Britain,   land  contributes 
only  six  crores  and  a  half,  whereas  in  India  land  pays  twenty  crores 
and  all  the  other  sources  of  revenue  about  thii*ty,  /.  e.,  while  in  Great 
Kritain  the  incidence  of  taxation   on  real  property,   is  as  6 1  to  70»  in 
India  it  is  twenty  to  fifty  ;  obviously,   therefore,  the  injustice  to  the 
present  generation  of  Englishmen  done  by  the  acts  of  former  genera- 
tions of  dissolute  kings,  is  infinitely  gi^ater  than  that  to  the  Indian 
public  by  the   settlement  of  Lord  Comwallis.     Indeed,  omitting  the 
opium  revenue  from  the  calculation,  it  will  be  found  that  land  in 
Bengal  under  the  much -abused  Peniianent  Settlement,   contributes 
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nearly  two-fifths  of  tlie  entire  revenue  of  Bengal,  while  in  Great 
Britain  it  yields  only  one-eleventk.     He  viewer  !  Hear  ! 

The  Revtetver  next  enters  into  a  detailed  argument  against  the 
right  of  Zemindars  to  compensation  of*  the  land  he  resumed,  inas- 
much as  their  original  right  is  invalid,  but  the  speaker  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting'  by  any  attempt  to 
expose  its  transparent  fallacies.  He  only  regretted  that  the  Revietcer 
was  not  present  to  protest  against  Parliament  voting  away  millions 
for  compensation  to  slave-holders  for  their  unhallowed  right  to  deal 
ifi  human  flesh  and  bones.  It  would  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  a 
large  national  debt,  and  greatly  simplified  the  proceedings  of  the 
emancipators.     (Cheers.) 

The  Reviewer  makes  an  exception  of  public  debt,  inasmuch  as  he 
^ays,  **  substantial  considerations  are  received  in  such  cases,"  but  if  he 
will  dispassionately  look  into  tlie  nature  of  the  Peraianent  Settle- 
ment, he  will  find  that  equally  substantial  consideration  was  given  by 
the  Zemindars  for  the  right,  of  which  they  are  now  proposed  to  be 
deprived.  They  gave  up  all  claims  to  abwabs  which  they  had 
enjoyed  before,  and  consented  to  a  perpetual  tax  of  ten -elevenths, 
when  the  usual  rate  at  the  time  was  only  one -half,  and  the  temporary 
settlement  since  made  by  Government  in  other  parts  of  India  range 
from  forty  to  sixty -five  per  cent.  The  excessive  amount  given  (and  it 
was  given  for  half  a  centmy  before  they  got  any  return)  was  clearly 
a  consideration  as  any  considei*ation  could  be.  It  was  besides  to  the 
interest  of  Government,  and  by  desire  of  Government,  that  the  settle- 
ment was  made,  and  it  cannot  now  be  set  aside  because  it  is  no 
longer  beneficial  to  it,  without  a  most  reprehensible  breach  of  moral 
obligation.     (Cheers.) 

Then,  as  regards  its  effect  on  the  people :  the  Permanent  Settlement 
has  secured  to  the  ryot,  that  is,  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  much  more 
substantial  advantages  than  any  other  settlement  that  the  speaker 
was  aware  of.  In  England,  according  to  a  return  published  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Jommal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  only  four 
lakhs  of  persons,  or  about  two  in  a  hundred  have  any  interest  in  land, 
leaving  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  tlie  population  to  depend  on  labour, 
whereas  in  Bengal  the  ryots'  permanent  rights  and  leases  in  land 
have  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  Legal  Kemembrancer,  at  tens 
of  thousands  in  every  district.  Those  who  know  best  estimate  the 
number  of  hhodhast  lyots  in  Bengal  at  one-third  of  the  peasantry,  and 
fully  another  tliird  has  rights  of  occupancy,  lea^ang  only  one -third 
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without  any  right  to  laud.  Such  au  equable  distribution  of  land  never 
obtained  in  England,  and  it  behoved  those  Englishmen  who  wished 
for  a  fair  agiiarian  distribution  to  turn  their  attention  first  to 
England  and  not  to  India.  Bengali  farms  may  be  individually  small, 
bat  no  equal  distribution  can  be  effected  without  reducing  the  bulk 
of  each  individual  share ;  and  it  was  no  evil,  for  it  is  the  small 
peasant  proprietor  who  is  the  most  sturdy  and  independent  and  useful 
member  of  society,  and  fhe  glorious  yeomanry  of  England,  whose  dis- 
appearance is  so  much  mourned,  were  all  small  peasant  proprietors* 

It  might  be  said  that,  even  if  justice  should  not,  sound  policy 
should,  dictate  the  Zemindars  to  abstain  from  opposing  the  proposed 
cess.  The  objects  for  which  it  is  required  are  good,  and  by  opposing 
it  they  oppose  the  social  and  material  improvements  of  the  country. 
Bat  the  speaker  could  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine.  He  yielded  to 
none,  he  said,  in  his  estimation  of  the  manifold  advantages  of  good 
roads,  widespread  education,  and  municipal  improvement.  But  he 
could  not  believe  that  the  only  way  to  them  lay  through  a  breach  of 
moral  obligation.  His  religion,  he  said,  would  not  permit  him  to 
tolerate  the  maxim  which  justifies  evil,  because  good  may  come  out 
of  it.  If  local  rates  were  necessary  for  such  purposes,  there  were 
various  ways  of  raising  them,  and  he  would  be  glad,  and  he  hoped 
none  of  his  heai^ers  would  object  to  any  just,  reasonable  and  in- 
oppressive  taxation  for  such  purposes ;  but  he  thought  it  highly 
reprehensible  to  secure  such  advantages  by  a  measure  which  would 
cause  a  firm  and  universal,  even  if  it  be  a  mistaken,  conviction  of  a 
grave  breach  of  faith.     (Loud  applause.) 

II. 

THE  QUEEN'S  JUBILEE. 

{The  following   speech    was  delivered  by  Raja   Rajendralala    Miira, 
at  the  Meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  19th 
January  1887,  to  consider  the  best  means  for  the  best   way  of 
commemorating  the  Fif tilth  Anniversary  of  Her  Gracious    Ma* 
jesty*s  most  beneficient  reign,) 

Your  Honor  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  woi*ds  in  support  of  the  resolution 
now  before  the  meeting,  apd  I  respond  to  the  call  with  much 
pleasure.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  take  part  in  such  a  demonstration 
as  this.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  our  people  ejimie^f  and  sincere  in 
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the  cause  of  loyalty  aud  devotion   to  our  sovereign ;  and  .it  is  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  each  in  his  own  sphere  is  willing  and  foremost 
to  contribute  his  mite  to  so  noble  a  cause  (cheers.)     The  opportunity 
is  a  rare  one.     In  the  whole  com*se  of  Indian  history,  during  the 
last  eight  hundred  years,  we  have  had   only  one  opportunity  of  the 
kind,  and  that  was  connected  with  the  glorious  reign  of  Akbar.     But 
then  there  was  no  Jubilee  celebration.     During  the  same,  period  in 
England,  there  were  three  oppoiininities  or  about  one  in  eight  gene- 
rations,  or  well   nigh  three  hundred  years.     To  us,  the  present 
opportunity  is  most  welcome,  and  we  hail  it  with  delight.     Never 
was  there  an  opportunity  so  nobly  associated,  as  the  present.     Glo« 
rious,  doubtless,  was  the  reign  of  Akbar ;  but  in  tlfe  sovereign  whose 
Jubilee  we  will  celebrate  in  course  of  the  next  month,  and  who  will 
complete  her  fifty  years'  reign  in  June  next,  we  have  a  nobler  and 
greater  being  than  Akbar  of  blessed  memory.     (Applause.)     Her 
equal  no  history  can  show.     Owner  of  an  empire  far  more  extensive 
than  that  of  Home  in  her  palmiest  days,  and  over  which  the  sun  never 
sets,  she  is  the  mistress  of  a  treasure  even  greater  than  her  boundless 
dominions:  it  is  the  heaH  of  her  subjects.     Her  subjects  are  more 
numerous,  more  diversified  by  origin,  caste,  colour,  religion,  and  more 
*  deeply  separated  by  everything  which  divides  race  from  race ;  but 
they  have  one  thing  in  common :   they  are  identically  one  in  their 
devotion  to  their  sovereign.     This  is   a  predicate  which  none  can 
apply  to  any   other  sovereign,  living  or  dead.     This  unique  treasure 
she  has  acquired,  not  by  the  might  of  her  arms,  not  by  phalanxes  of 
invincible  veterans,  not  by  the  supremacy  over  the  sea,  not  by  awful 
armaments  and  vUlainous  gunpowder ;  but  by  the  punty  of  her  nature, 
by  her  generous  consideration  for  the  well-being   of  her  teeming 
millions,   by  her  just,  generous  and  motherly  nile.     Her  sympathy 
for  her  people  is  imbounded.     In  their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  she  is 
always  with  them.     In  her  distant  home  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
she  takes  a  delight  in  visiting  the  homes  of  the  poor  tenants  in  their 
huts,  and  sending  them  such  little  comforts  as  they  stand  most  in 
need.     Ai*e  wounded   and  disabled   soldiei*s  brought  home  from  a 
<listance,  she  is  the  first   to  visit  them  in  the  hospital.     Has  a  cala- 
mity happened  anywhere  in  her  dominions,  she  immediately  sends  a 
telegram  to  express  her   sympathy  and  freely  subscribes  for  relief- 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  disastrous  fire  took  place  in  Maditis, 
and  one  of  the  fii-st  things  you  noticed  in  the  papers  was  a  sympa- 
thetic telegram  from  the  Queen -J^nipreps.     For  such  a  sovereign,  for 
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such  a  Queeu,  for  such  an  Empress  yom*  highest  loyalty  and  devotion 
are  justly  due,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  high  satisfaction  to  me  to  know 
that  one  and  all  of  her  subjects  are  inspired  by  the  fulness  of  such 
feelings.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  none  here  pre- 
i«ent,  none  in  Calcutta,  none  in  all  Bengal  whose  heart  does  not  beat 
in  unison  with  that  of  his  neighbours  in  cordial  sympathy.     For  me, 
8ir,  and  for  all  of  you,  I  presume,  there  is  even  a  higher  motive 
for  our  devotion.     It  is  the  purity  of  her  long  and  glorious  Ufe. 
She  is  the  asylum  and  home  of  all  goodness  and  domestic  virtues 
that  can  adotn  human  nature.     If  she  is  exemplary  as  a  Queen, 
«he  is  equally  exemplary  as  the  mistress  of  a  family.     One  phrase 
of  her  life,  gentlemen,  has  produced  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on   my  mind :  it  is  the  ideal  of  Hindu  widowhood   that  she '  has 
realized  iti   her  life.     For  five -and-t wen tj  yeai's  has  she  in  this 
respect  set  an  example  to  the  world  which  is  entirely  unparalleled. 
To  the   Hindus,  this  trait  of  her   character   comes   deep  in  their 
hearts.     They  pride  in  extolling  this  virtue  in  their  own  domestic 
circles,  and  they  cannot  but  admire  to  the  utmost  this  noble  trait 
in  their  sovereign.     Her  virtues,  gentlemen,  are  manifold,  and  with 
the  garrulity  which  is  the  privilege  of  my  age,  I  could  expatiate  on 
them  for  hours.     I  could  find  it  in  my  heart,  gentlemen,  to  pour  all 
my  dullness  on  your  worships.     But  I  feel,  I  am  poacliing  on  other's 
preserves.     I  cannot,  I  fear,  say  a  single  word  which  will  now  be  set 
before  you  by  those  who  will  follow  me,   with   more  vigour,  more 
force,  and  more  eloquence  than  what  I  can  pretend  to.     Nor  is  any 
effort  on  my  part  necessary.     The  main   object  of  the  resolution  is 
that  we  do  celebrate  the  fiftieth  yeai-  of  Her  gracious  sovereignty  in 
a  manner  worthy  of   the  occasion.     If  there  be  any  tioith   in  what 
I  have  already  said,  this  comes  home  to  one  and  all,  and  needs  no 
recommendation.     Is   there  any  one  here  present  who  does  not  feel 
as  warmly,  as  ardently,  as  devotedly  on  the  subject  as  the  warmest 
of  the  admirers  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty?    If  so,  there  is  no  room 
fi>r  recommendation,  no  necessity  for  urging,  no  occasion  for  rousing. 
You  all  feel  most  forcibly  tlie  propriety  of  the  course  proposed,  and, 
without  assuming  the   rols   of  a   prophet,   I   can  boldly  affirm  that 
when  the  day  comes,  India  will  respond  to  the  call  of  duty  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and   I  wish  you  God -speed  in  your  noble 
resolve^     The  second  pait  of  the  resolution  is  a  matter  of  detail,  and 
reads  rather  poorly  along  with  the  first  part.     I  should  have   liked 
to  see  it  separated.     After  a  glorious  outburst  of  enthusiasm  and 
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devotion,  it  breaks  dowu  with  the  coiuinou -plar-e  i^equest — pray, 
give  ua  leave  for  another  day.  But,  rightly  considered,  there  is- 
no  inconsistency  here,  not  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee,  but  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  celebrating  it  on  a  future  occasion,  and  in  this- 
connection  the  iirst  question  necessarily  refers  to  tinie,  and  all  we 
want  is  that  we  should  have  more  time  than  what  has  been  proposed 
by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy.  One  day  is  not  enough,  and  we- 
want  two.  In  the  Le\4ticus,  where  we  have  the  oldest  mention  of  a 
Jubilee,  the  time  fixed  is  one  year,  dniing  which  none  shoidd  sell  or 
barter,  none  should  sow  or  reap^  none  should  engage  himself  in  the 
oi*dinary  affairs  of  every- day  life,  but  all  should  be  engaged  in  doing- 
good.  But  that  time  won't  siut  us  now.  It  would  bring  starvation 
at  the  door  of  man  v.  I  have  been  told  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Jubilee  of  King  Greorge  the  Third,  the  period  allowed  was  nine  days, 
but  that  is  too  long.  In  these  days  of  electric  telegitiphs  and  rail- 
way, we  cannot  afford  to  sit  rejoicing  so  long.  One  day,  however, 
is,  as  I  have  just  said,  not  enough.  A  philosopher  may  have  in 
a  day  his  full  rejoicing  at  heart  on  discovering  an  asteroid,  but 
for  ordinary  flesh  and  blood  rejoicings  mean  something  actively 
sensuous.  We  want  music,  we  want  songs,  we  want  theatrical 
exhibitions  and  fireworks.  In  olden  days,  in  Greece  and  Bome,  they 
required  athletic  games  and  gladiatorial  fights.  Wo  can  do,  and 
should  do,  without  the  last ;  but  the  short  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
affoi'ds  no  time  for  full  enjoyment,  and  leaves  no  margin  for  rest 
before  facing  the  inevitable  black  Monday.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
sajing,  therefore,  that  the  prayer  in  the  resolution  is  a  just  and 
proper  one.  On  the  whole,  the  resolution  placed  l>efore  you  is  worthy 
of  your  most  coixlial  support. 

III. 

THE  SECOND  INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGKESS. 

{^The  following  speech  was  delivered  by  linja  Rajendralala  Mitra^ 
Bahadoor,  at  the  Second  Indian  National  Congressy  held  in  Cal^ 
cutta  in.  December  1887.) 

Gentlemen, — The  duty  I  have  to  perfomi  on  the  pi-esent  occasion 
is  to  receive  the  delegates  who  have  come  from  the  various  Pi-o* 
vinces  of  the  Empire  to  take  part  in  our  deliberations.  It  is -a  very 
agreeable  duty,  and  I  most  heartily  welcome  the  gentlemen  to  this 
assemblage.     In  the  name  of  my  colleagues  who  have  organized  this 
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Congress,  I  express  my  welcome  to  them.  In  the  name  of  the  citizens 
of  Calcutta,  I  beg  to  tender  them  om*  most  cordial  greetings.  I 
receive  them  with  my  extended  hands ;  I  offer  them  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  have  responded  to 
onr  invitation.  It  is  not  for  me  on  the  present  occasion  to  dwell-  at 
length  upon  the  subjects  which  will  be  brought  forward  for  consi- 
deration here.  But  I  cannot  rest  Content  with  the  few  words  I  have 
already  said.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life  that  the  scattered 
units  of  my  race  may  some  day  coalesce  and  come  together ;  that 
instead  of  living  merely  as  individuals,  we  may  some  day  so  combine 
as  to  be  able  to  live  as  a  nation.  In  this  meeting,  I  behold  the 
commencement  of  such  coalescense.  (Cheers,)  1  hope  the  union  will 
not  be  very  distant.  It  may  not  be  left  to  me  to  realize  the  sight, 
but  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  that  we  are  here  assembled  together 
delegates  from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West,  all  anxious  to  join  as  members  of  one  nation  for  the 
good  of  our  country.  Addressing  those  of  my  own  race,  I  can  tell  you 
that  there  was  a  time  when  our  forefathers  lived  as  one  single  race 
Circumstances  led  to  their  dispersion  >  and  parochial  hedges  of  various 
kinds  kept  them  apart.  It  is 'therefore  not  a  matter  of  small  i^joic- 
ing  that  we  shoujd  have  surmounted  those  difficulties  and  come  to- 
gether. The  Aryan  blood  that  courses  in  my  veins  is  the  same  which 
vi^-ifies  you,  and  as  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  I  take  the  highest 
delight  in  being  able  to  welcome  my  long -separated  brethren.  {Loud 
cheers,)  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  if  in  the  exuberance  of  my  emotion  I 
have  forgotten,  for  one  moment  only,  the  Mahomedan  gentlemen  who 
have  graced  this  meeting  with  tiieir  presence.  They  are  as  much 
welcome  as  the  people  of  my  own  race.  I  welcome  them  with  all  my 
heart,  and  I  look  upon  their  presence  here  to-day  as  a  guarantee  of 
this  being  truly  a  National  Congress.  Without  them  we  might  have 
felt  that  we  were  at  a  marriage  paiiy  without  the  bride.  Diverse 
we  are  in  origin,  in  religion,  in  language,  and  in  our  manners  and 
customs,  but  we  are  not  the  less  membei's  of  the  same  nation.  (Cheers,) 
We  live  in  the  same  country,  we  are  subjects  of  the  same  Sovereign, 
and  our  good  and  evil  depends  entirely  on  the  state  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  laws  passed  in  this  country.  Whatever  is  beneficial  to 
the  Hindus  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  Mahomedans,  and  whatever  is 
injurious  to  the  Hindus  is  equally  injurious  to  the  follower  of 
Mahomed.  Nations  are  not  made  of  sects  but  of  tribes  bound 
together  in  one  political  bond.  {Loud  and  prolan f/ed  chee7*in(/,)  We  are 
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all  bound  by  the  same  political  bond,  and  therefore  we  constitute  one 
nation.  I  behold  in  this  Congress  the  dawn  of  a  better  and  a  happiei. 
day  for  India.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  quickening  of  a  new  Hf e.  Foi 
long,  our  fathers  lived  and  we  have  lived  as  individuals  only,  or  as 
families,  but  henceforward  1  hope  we  shall  be  Hviug  as  a  nation, 
united  one  and  all  to  promote  our  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  our 
mother  countiy.  (Cheers,)  That  is  the  great  object  of  this  Congress, 
and  if  you  bear  that  in  mind,  I  am  sure  there  wall  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  receiving  each  other  in  brotherly 
love  and  trying  our  best  to  secure  the  utmost  union  possible.  It 
would  be  absui^d  to  suppose  that  we  can  for  one  moment  secure  per- 
fect union.  We  know  that  Jesus  Christ  failed  to  secure  perfect 
union  in  the  body  of  his  disciples,  and  out  of  250  millions  of  people, 
you  must  find  tlia.t  we  have  many  more  than  one  disciple  who  is 
opposed  to  us. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  written  lately  about  the  impropriety  of 
this  Congress,  about  the  injustice  we  do  to  the  Government  by  hold- 
ing these  meetings.  (Here  Mr,  A,  0,  Hume  entered  the  Hall  amidst 
loud  and  deafening  applause,)  I  shall  not  stop  to  refer  to  the  scan* 
dalous  and  absurd  charges  which  have'been  hurled  against  us  about 
our  being  a  discontented  people,  a  band  of  wire-puUers  and  pro- 
fessional agitators.  I  would  not  say  one  word  against  those  who 
complain  of  our  being  disloyal ;  for  such  charges  are  beneath  con- 
tempt. But  there  are  others  who  are  more  moderate  in  their  tone 
and  in  the  charges  they  bring  against  us  and  tlierefore  are  more 
injurious  in  their  action.  For  instance,  we  have  been  told  that  we 
are  trying  to  force  the  hand  of  Government.  What  is  meant  by 
that,  I  must  confess,  1  do  not  clearly  understand.  As  an  old  man,  it 
has  been  my  habit  occasionally  to  cut  in  for  a  hand  at  whist.  I  know 
that  in  this  position  it  is  an  object  with  the  playei*s  to  foi*ce  the  hand 
of  their  opponents.  But  are  we  really  forcing  the  hand  of  our 
opponent,  the  Government  ?  Do  we  really  look  upon  the  Govern- 
ment as  an  opponent?  It  is  understood  in  the  game  that  my 
opponent  has  some  card,  some  honour,  some  trumps,  which  he  is  not 
at  all  disposed  to  let  me  know.  Has  the  Government  any  such 
thing  ?  Does  the  Government  desire  that  there  should  be  something 
kept  secret  and  away  from  the  public,  and  which  we  are  trying  to 
foixse  the  Government  to  disclose  ?  No.  Those  who  say  so  libel  the 
GoveiTiment.  It  is  altogether  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  holding  anything  away  from  us ;  and  we  cannot  try  therefore 
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to  furce  the  liauds  of  Government,  when  they  contain  nothing  that 
would  not  be  given  to  us  freely.  Again,  we  have  been  told  we  must 
have  a  policy  of  confidence  in  the  Grovemment.  I  would  say  at  once, 
away  with  such  nonsense.  I  will  never  have  a  policy  of  confidence. 
A  policy  of  confidence  implies  the  simulation  of  a  merit  which  we  do 
not  possess ;  it  is  the  simulation  of  a  feeling  which  we  do  not  really 
feel.  If  we  really  have  confidence  in  the  Grovemment,  we  need  not 
adopt  any  policy  or  semblance  of  it.  We  have  perfect  confidence  in 
the  GU)vemment,  and  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  '  adopting  a 
policy  of  confidence.'  Let  those  who  have  no  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  who  have  their  own  purposes  to  sei*ve,  say  they  have  *  a 
policy  of  confidence.'     We  shall  have  none  of  it.     (Loud  Cheers*) 

We  have  again  been  told  that  the  Government  should  not  be  obliged 
to  precipitate  their  action;  that  they  have  already  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion for  enquiry,  and  that  we  should  not  oblige  them  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  without  such  enquiry.  But  are  we  doing  so?  Do  you  for 
a  moment  believe  that  by  assembling  here  to-day  and  taking  into 
consideration  all  those  subjects  which  concern  us  most,  we  are 
forestalling  the  decision  of  the  Government?  The  Government  has 
itself  said  that  the  Public  Service  Commission  is  of  a  judicial  cha- 
racter, and  that  the  whole  business  depends  on  the  evidence  produced 
before  it.  Who  is  to  pixxluce  the  evidence  for  the  whole  people  of 
the  country  if  the  men  of  light  and  leading,  who  are  our  leaders  in 
every  respect,  should  keep  away  and  be  prevented  from  joining 
together  and  deliberating  in  the  manner  in  which  they  can  put  forth 
the  most  reliable  evidence?  We  are  only  preparing  the  evidence,  and 
not  forestalling  the  action  of  the  Government.  If  you  were  to  say, 
as  they  have  said,  that  we  force  resolutions  instead  of  allowing  time 
for  consideration,  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  who  take  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  our  Judges  in  discuss- 
ing matters  before  the  Judges  have  made  up  their  minds.  There  is 
no  pretence  whatever  to  say  we  have  not  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  Judges  of  the  High  Courts  and  the  other  great  Courts  of  the 
country.  We  all  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Judges.  Still 
we  deem  it  necessary,  for  the  interest  of  our  cause,  that  we  should 
employ  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  to  explain  matters  to  the 
Judges;  we  desire  that  our  oases  shall  be  put  rightly  before  them. 
This  is  an  analogous  case,  and  we  want  our  delegates  of  mature 
judgment  to  consider  the  evidence  and  put  it  in  ship -shape,  so  that  it 
may  be  laid  befoi-e  the  Government  with  perfect  confidence  of  success, 
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and  may  enable  the  Grovemment  to  see  through  our  cause  much  better* 
(Cheers.)  If  it  be  true  that  the  Government  is  superseded  by  such 
action,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Judges,  and  the  consequence 
would  be  that  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  insisted  on  not  inter- 
fering  with  the  discretion  of  the  Judges  during  trial,  they  would  very 
soon  find  their  green  bags  to  be  empty.  There  are  some  other 
charges  made,  but  they  are  all  of  the  same  stamp,  and  I  shall  not  take 
up  your  time  by  dwelling  on  them,  for  I  must  leave  amjde  time  to 
my  successor  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address.  I  will,  however,  in  this 
connexion  tell  you  a  thing  which  occurred  to  me  two  years  ago.  As 
President  of  the  British  Indian  Association,  I  took  a  deep  interest  in 
organizing  the  opposition  to  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill,  and  I  asked  a 
Hindu  gentleman, — I  am  particular  to  say  a  Hindu  gentleman,— to 
join  the  opposition.  He  said,  No,  he  would  not.  *And  why  so  ?' 
^  Because  my  Collector  won't  like  it.'  *  But  what  do  you  care  about 
your  Collector;  your  interests  are  involved?'  *But  you  require  a 
subscription  from  me,  and  if  I  join  you,  I  shall  lose  my  money  and 
I  shall  lose  the  good  graces  of  my  Collector.  You  will  not  lose  your 
case,  because  I  keep  back ;  if  you  win,  I  shall  dei'ive  the  full  benefit 
and  I  shall  retain  the  friendship  of  the  Collector  and  my  money ;  if 
you  lose,  you  lose  all,  but  I  shall  still  have  the  benefit  of  the  Collec- 
toi-'s  good  graces  and  my  money.'  Is  there  anything  like  this  feeling 
somewhere  which  makes  people  keep  away  from  this  conference  ?  It 
is  not  for  me  to  attribute  motives,  but  I  found  that  in  one  case,  and 
it  is  not  out  of  my  way  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Congress. 

The  subjects  which  you  will  have  to  consider  are  so  vaiied  tfnd  so 
divers  in  character,  and  they  wiU  be  expatiated  upon  so  fully  by 
my  friend  who  will  soon  occupy  this  chair,  that  I  shall  not  take  up 
time  by  going  through  them  senatim.  The  most  important  of  them 
is  the  reconstitution  of  the  Legislative  Councils.  I  look  upon  that 
as  the  corner-stone  of  aU  the  topics  of  political  condition.  (Loud 
cheers,)  Nothing  can  be  done,  nothing  will  be  advantageous  as  long 
as  our  legislatures  are  in  their  present  condition.  All  other  things 
dwindle  into  very  little,  when  you  place  beside  them  this  primary 
consideration,  the  reconstitution  and  refoimation  of  the  Legislative 
Councils.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  in  which  we  have  for  the  firet  time 
conceived  any  idea.  Time  was  when  our  laws  were  passed  in  camera. 
in  the  Council  Chamber,  with  closed  doors,  and  when  nobody  knew 
anything  of  how  our  laws  were  fashioned,  until  they  were  I'ead, 
passed,  and  published  in  the  Gazette,     The  Grovemment  itself  felt 
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that  that  was  not' a  very  fair  way  of  doing  business.  The  Govern- 
ment itself  wanted  co-operation  from  without,  and  the  first  step 
taken  was  to  appoint  a  native  gentleman  of  vast  experience  and 
illimitable  judicial  lore  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  maturing  of  Bills.  This 
was,  however,  a  veiy  poor  substitute  for  better  representation :  it 
was  a  procedure  which  was  felt  to  be  utterly  worthless,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  was  set  aside.  The  Coimcils'  Act  under  which  we  now  live 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  past.  It  has  given  you  several  persons 
in  the  Council  instead  of  only  one  adviser,  but  the  evil  arose  from  the 
several  persons  who  were  appointed  not  being  representatives  of 
anybody  but  themselves  {cheers) ;  they  represented  no  one  but  their 
own  good  interests  {cheers);  they  were  selected,  I  will  not  say  how 
or  with  what  motive,  but  we  know  that  they  were  selected  so  as  to 
pi*oduce  more  ornament  than  usefulness.  (Cheers.)  We  have  heard 
with  reference  to  ladies  what  Mrs.  Grundy  sometimes  calls  heaps  of 
millinery,  and  we  had  several  such  ;  there  were  others  who  acted  with 
perfection  as  dtunmies ;  others  who  had  taken  up  the  rdle  of  ap  he 
wasters,  (Cheers.)  But  whether  as  ap  ke  ivastes,  as  dummies,  or  as 
heaps  of  millinery,  they  were  just  the  men  not  wanted.  When  I  say 
this,  I  must  not  forget  that  there  were  some  who  were  my  personal 
friends,  and  better  men  India  did  not  produce.  But  they  were  few. 
They  were  not  able  to  cope  with  the  overwhelming  dead  weight  of 
the  official  majority  that  rested  upon  them,  and  their  usefulness  was 
minimised.  If  by  the  action  of  Government  at  three  different  stages 
you  see  that  it  has  been  felt  expedient  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
Councils  for  the  preparation  of  our  laws,  there  is  nothing  disloyal  or 
improper  if  we  once  more  say,  '  let  us  take  another  step  forward.' 
The  goal  may  not  be  reached  for  some  time,  but  our  grand-children 
might  come  to  it.  At  present,  we  want  only  one  step  forward  :  for 
nomination  by  the  authorities,  nomination  in  any  case  of  an  in'es- 
ponsible  character,  we  want  election  by  those  whom  the  elected  are 
to  represent.  This  is  the  primaiy  object  of  our  agitation  with 
regard  to  the  Legislative  Coimcils.  Let  the  representatives  be  elected. 
(Cheers.)  Let  the  system  be  whatever  the  Government  in  its  wis- 
dom may  think  proper,  but  let  the  policy  be  a  policy  of  representation, 
and  let  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  representatives  to  make  the 
feelings  and  wants  of  the  people  fully  heard  by  the  Govei-nment. 
We  live  not  under  a  National  Government,  we  live  under  a  foreign 
bureaucracy  (cheers) ;  our  fomgn  rulers  mider  the  peculiar  circum- 
istances  of  the  case  are  foreigners  by  birth,  religion,  language,  habits 
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verything  that  divides  humanity  into  different  sections.  They 
cannot  possibly  dive  into  oui'  hearts ;  they  cannot  ascertain  our  wants 
and  feelings  and  aspirations.  (Cheers,)  It  is  impossible  for  them 
to  do  so.  They  may  try  their  best,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  many  of  our  Grovemors  have  tried  hard  to  ascertain  our  feelings 
and  our  wants;  but  owing  to  their  peculiar  position,  they  have 
failed  to  ascertain  them.  Therefore,  what  we  want  is  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  represent  the  people,  each  bringing  his 
quota  of  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a  particular  section  of  the 
community.  (Cheers,)  Perhaps  it  is  not  for  this  Congress  to  decide 
the  number  of  such,  representatives ;  it  would  be  for  the  Government 
to  decide.  But  this  much  is  clear :  that  in  all  honesty  we  do  want  a 
much  larger  number  than  at  present. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  Legislative  Councils 
which  I  must  not  forget,  and  that  is,  the  right  ,  of  interpellation » 
{Cheers,)  At  present,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Govemment,  there  is  no  interchange  of  opinion,  each  party  having 
the  right  to  express  its  view.  "We  have  thus  to  make  our  guesses  as 
to  what  others  think,  and  many  Acts  which  are  most  useful  in  their 
way,  many  orders  of  an  administrative  kind  which  are  most  necessary 
and  judicious,  are  announced  in  the  pages  of  the  Gazette  without  a 
single  word  of  explanation,  and  the  people  cannot  help  doubting  the 
good  faith  of  those  who  pass  them.  A  single  question  in  the  Council 
Chamber  would  at  once  explain  the  matter;  and  therefore  we  think 
that,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  it  is  extremely  important  that  whatever 
might  be  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Councils,  we  should  have 
the  right  of  interpellation.  (^Loud  cheering,) 

With  regard  to  the  other  subjects  before  the  Congress,  there  is  one 
only  to  which  I  shall  refer,  and  that  is,  the  Public  Service  question. 
It  is  not  so  impoi*tant,  not  nearly  so  vitally  important,  as  the  question 
of  the  reconstitution  of  the  Councils ;  it  is  rather  a  narrow  question 
and  has  a  bad  stamp  on  its  face,  an  anxiety  on  our  part  to  get  the 
loaves  and  fishes;  but  still  it  is  a  very  important  question;  because, 
without  taking  into  account  the  money  point  of  view,  the  nation  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  they  shall  have  the  privilege  of  serving  theii* 
own  country.  (Cheers.}  This  is  a  right  inalienable  fropji  the  people  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been  conceded  even  by  the  Czar 
of  Bussia,  and  I  hold  that  the  keeping  it  away  from  us  is  a  grave 
injustice.  (Loud  cheers.)  That  this  deprivation  should  be  done  away 
with   is  a  matter  which   should   occupy  your  foremost   attention. 
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True,  it  may  be  said  that  at  present  the  people  can  go  to  England 
and  enter  into  the  Civil  Service,  but  it  is  such  a  mockery  tliat  the 
man  who  tells  it  is  either  joking  with  me  or  actually  insulting  me. 
Hie  question  is :  that  we  shoidd  send  our  children,  at  the  age  of  16, 
five  thousand  miles  away  for  three  years  together  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  an  examination  of  the  strictest  possible  kind.  The  odds  are 
against  them,  the  prizes  are  lew,  and  tjie  blanks  numerous,  and  the 
risks  of  sojourn  by  youths  vdthout  guardians  in  a  large  metropolis, 
teeming  with  temptation,  are  most  serious.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
several  Indian  youths  have  returned  from  England  as  raving  maniacs. 
Parents  must  be  foolhardy  indeed  who,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  will 
venture  to  send  their  children  to  England  at  the  age  of  16.  But 
suppose  the  age  is  raised  by  two  years.  Would  that  satisfy  all  yom* 
demand  ?  I  say,  nay.  For  the  service  of  one's  country,  in  no  part 
of  the  world  is  a  person  called  away  from  his  native  land  to  pass  an 
examination.  (Cheers.)  Canada  is  under  the  British  Government. 
But  Her  Majesty  the  Queen -Empress  does  not  require  that  every 
French  subject  there  shall  go  to  England  to  pass  an  examination 
before  being  admitted  into  the  Canadian  service.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
is  required  in  the  Cape  Colonies,  nor  in  Australia^  nor  in  Ceylon. 
And  what  is  true  of  them  is  true  of  any  other  country  which  is  a 
foreign  dependency.  Why  should,  then,  the  case  be  different  in  India 
alone  ?  The  rule  here  is  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  serve  the 
country  without  running  the  great  risks  which  await  them  in  England, 
without  having  to  expatriate  himself  for  three  years,  and  come 
home  to  be  excluded  from  caste.  This  is  a  great  grievance,  too,  and 
it  is  one  regarding  which  every  Hindu  and  every  Mahomedan  gentle- 
man has  a  right  to  make  a  strong  protest.  I  do  not  deny  for  a 
moment  that  there  are  advantages  in  going  to  England,  intellectual 
and  moral,  of  a  very  high  order  (loud  cheers),  and  I  would  be  the  last 
to  put  an  embargo  on  any  one  going  to  England.  But  I  hold  that  it 
should  not  be  made  a  sine  qua  non  for  appointment  under  the  Gk)v- 
enmient.  It  is  just  as  J)ad  as  the  Czar's  mandate  which  will  allow 
no  man  to  become  a  high  officer  unless  a  Mahomedan  Ali  Khan 
changes  his  name  to  Alikhanoff.  Our  Sovereign,  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Empress,  would  be  the  last  to  show  that  she  is  in  this 
respect  on  a  par  with  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
those  who  will  take  the  subject  into  consideration  will  not  lose  sight 
of  this  important  point. 

I  shall  say  nothing  further  with  regard  to  the  subjects  which  will 
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come  before  you,  and  I  shall  close  by  simply  urging  that  whatever 
you  do  and  say,  and  whatever  policy  you  mature,  bear  in  mind  that 
of  all  things  moderation  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  (^Cheers,)  Let 
your  speakers  speak  moderately^ let  your  schemes  be  moderate;  and 
let  your  resolutions  be  so  fiumed  that  no  Government  can  have  any 
occasion  to  complain  of  want  of  moderation.  That  is  what  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  ensure^  and  I  h«^e  your  Committee  and  your 
Congress  men  will  bear  this  fact  prominently  in  mind. 

I  shall  say  nothing  moi*6,  "but  repeat  our  welcome  to  the  gentlemen 
here  assembled  and  leave  the  matter  to  your  consideration.  (P/'o- 
longed  cheoring.') 
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W   C.  BONHERJI,  Eiq.  ^Barrittw-at-Uvii) 


W.  0.  BONNBRJI,  Esq.,  (Barrister  at  Law.) 

*'He  enjoys  full  confidence  of  both  the  Government  and  the  people, 
and  he  is  a  man  who  commands  respect  wherever  he  goes/' 

National  Guardian. 

Among  the  distinguisliecl  public-spirited  gentlemen  of  Bengal 
now  living,  who  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  plead  the 
cause  of  their  country  before  Englishmen  in  England,  so  as  to 
secure  for  it  the  active  sjonpathy  of  an  increasing  number  of 
them,  few  stand  as  high  as  the  great  Brahmin  Jurist  of  Bengal, 
Mr.  W*  C.  Boimerji.  On  his  mother's  side  Mr.  Bonnerji 
claims  to  be  descended  from  that  eminent  savant,  Pandit 
Jaggannath  Tarkopanchanan,  while  his  father  was  an  Attorney 
of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta.  His  grandfather,  a  very  res- 
pectable citizen  of  Calcutta,  had  large  estates  at  Calcutta  and 
Kidderpur,  at  which  place,  in  December  1844,  Mr.  Woomesh- 
chander  was  born.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  boy  born 
under  such  favourable  circumstances  gave  during  his  childhood 
indications  of  a  promising  career.  However,  if  the  account 
given  of  him  be  true,  young  Woomeshchander  did  not  make  any 
considerable  advancement  in  his  scholastic  career.  He  was  an 
indifferent  theatre-loving  boy,  that  loved  to  take  part  in  the 
amateur  performances  at  the  houses  of  Babu  Kaliprasanna 
Singhji  and  Maharaj  Jotendra  Mohim  Tagore,  where  his  beauti- 
ful face  and  genial  manners  made  him  a  general  favourite. 
His  father,  observing  the  boy's  indifference  to  study,  got  him 
articled  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Downing,  a  local  Solicitor,  in  1862,  and 
after  a  time  put  him  under  Mr.  Gillanders.  About  this  time  a 
change  seems  to  have  come  over  him,  for,  as  if  to  make  up  for 
past  neglect,  he  took  to  reading  hard.  In  1864  he  successfully 
competed  for  one  of  Mr.  Rustomji  Jamesetji  Jeejibhai's  scholar- 
lips  for  the  study  of  law  in  England.  There  he  worked  with 
ncreased  diligence ;  and  what  with  the  tuition  he  received  at 
he  hands  of  such  eminent  lawvers  as  Mr.  T.  H.  Dart  and 
kir.  Edward  Fr)%  and  what  with  native  intelligence  combined 
rith  close  and  vigorous  application,  Mr.  Bonnerji  laid  the 
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foundation  of  his  future  forensic  success.  He  rose  steadily  in 
the  profession,  until  his  high  merits  secured  to  him  on  several 
occa^sions  the  much-coveted  office  of  Standing  Counsel  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal.  He  was  twice  offered  a  seat  on  the 
Bench  of  the  High  Court— the  highest  place  that  a  native  can 
aspire  to— which,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  he  thankfidly  refused. 
He  is  known  to  be  the  most  capable  civil  lawyer  of  the  day, 
and  many  a  young  man  on  the  threshold  of  his  professional 
career  has,  it  is  said,  received  at  his  hands  much  kindly  help. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  Mr.  Bonnerji's  brilliant  pro- 
fessional career  in  all  its  details.  But  we  cannot  help  alluding 
to  the  two  great  criminal  trials  in  which,  Avith  a  patriotism  as 
rare  as  it  was  enlightened,  he  manfully  stood  by  the  side  of  one 
of  his  countrymen  and  compatriots,  and  an  Englishman,  a  true 
friend  of  India,  in  an  hour  of  distress.  We  refer  to  the  two 
memorable  cases  of  Babu  Sorendranath  Bannerji  and  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Knight.  It  will  be  long  before  the  country  will 
forget  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Bonnerji  in  these 
two  cases  to  the  cause  of  Indian  journalism. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  Bengali,  one  of 
the  leading  journals  of  the  day  in  Bengal,  owes  its  existence, 
among  others,  to  the  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Bonnerji.  It  was  the 
same  spirit  that  led  him  while  in  England  as  a  student  to  take 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  London  Indian  Society.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  read  before  the  E.  I.  Association  a  thoughtful 
and  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Representative  and  Responsible 
Government  for  India." 

To  Mr.  Bonnerji,  among  others,  is  principally  due  the 
credit  of  ushering  into  existence  the  great  national  movement 
called  "The  Indian  Congress ''.  He  came  to  Bombay  to 
preside  at  its  first  meeting,  and  at  every  subsequent  sitting  at 
which  he  was  present  he  rendered  material  help  by  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  its  deliberations.  On  the  sad  demise  of  the 
late  Pandit  Ajudhyanath,  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  fell  vacant.  All  eyes  then  turned  to  him  as 
being  the  only  man  best  fitted  to  fill  that  important  office.  It  was 
a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  Bonnerji 
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relieved  his  countrymen's  anxiety  by  once  more  putting  hft 
shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

In  J888  Mr.  Bonnerji  went  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  his  health.  However  he  did  not  remain  altogether 
inactive.  With  the  help  of  Messrs.  Dadabhai  and  Digby,  two 
equally  zealous  friends  of  India,  he  established  an  English 
Political  Agency  for  India.  He  also  repaired  to  several 
important  places  in  England  to  rouse  an  interest  among  Eng- 
lishmen in  Indian  political  questions,  and  addressed  several 
meetings  on  the  wants  and  grievances  of  the  people  of  India. 
His  speeches  were  acknowledged  to  be  most  telling,  and  the  facts 
and  arguments  he  was  able  to  adduce  were  such  as  to  attract 
much  attention  and  sympathy  from  all  classes  of  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Bonnerji  combines  in  him  some  of  the  best  qualities  of 
the  East  and  the  West.  A  lover  of  freedom  and  of  truth,  he 
has  always  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  A  genuine 
patriot  and  an  enlightened  citizen,  he  has  silently  worked  for 
the  good  of  his  country  regardless  of  any  consideration  of  praise 
or  blame.  His,  indeed,  is  a  noble  life — a  life  of  useful  and  bene- 
ficent activity,  worthy  of  the  respect  of  his  countrjnien,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  worthy  of  their  imitation. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF 
MB.  W.  C.  BONNERJI. 

I. 

THE  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT. 
{Before  a  public  Meeting  held  in  August  1888  at  Wainfeet  {England)  ; 
the  chief  speakers  on  the  occasion  were  Dr,  Auhery  and  Mr,  W. 
C.  Bonnerji  J) 

After  the  speech  of  Dr.  Aubery  Mr.  Bonnerji  said: — 

I  am  afraid,  after  the  speech  you  have  just  listened  to,  it  may  be 
thought  prestunptuous  on  my  part  to  claim  your  attention,  even  for  a 
few  moments.  But  I  come  from  a  very  distant  part  of  the  domi- 
nions which,  together,  fonn  the  gi-eat  British  Empire,  and  it  is  my 
desire  to-night  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  the  things  which 
take  place  in  that  great  dependency  of  yours,  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
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be  able  to  arouse  some  interest  in  India,  and  to  get  some  sympathy 
from  you  for  the  250  millions  of  yom-  fellow -subjects  who  are  resi- 
dent in  that  country.  As  you  are  aware,  the  government  of  India 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  called  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  India,  who  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  form 
his  Council.  When  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  gets  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  introduce  any  measure  affecting  the  welfare  of 
all  this  vast  number  of  people,  how  many  of  your  representatives,  do 
you  think,  are  present  to  listen  to  him  ?  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  weal  or  woe  of  such  people  would  induce  all  the  members  of  the 
House  to  be  present  on  an  occasion  like  that  I  have  described,  but 
whep  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  rises,  he  frequently  addresses 
empty  benches,  not  more  than  four  or  five  members  being  present. 
The  largest  number  that  has  ever  attended  or  manifested  the  slightest 
interest  upon  such  an  occasion  in  recent  times  was,  I  believe,  thirty. 
(Cries  of  ^*  Shame.")  The  late  Professor  Fawce.tt,  whom  you  will 
remember  as  being  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  who  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  affairs  of  India,  knew  the  subject  of  the 
great  country  of  India  as  thoroughly  as  the  Indian  people  themselves. 
He  used  to  go  on  endeavouring  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  affairs  of  India,  but  even  he,  with  his  great  talent, 
used  to  find  it  difficult  to  arrest  the  attention  of  honourable  members. 
My  object  in  addressing  you  to-night  is  to  ask  you  to  use  your 
influence  as  electors  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  state  of  things.  For 
weal  or  for  woe  this  great  dependency  is  in  yom*  hands.  You,  the 
individual  electors  of  Great  Britain,  have  a  great  responsibility  to 
Providence  in  connection  with  that  country.  If  you  do  not  insist 
upon  your  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  devoting 
themselves  to  the  affairs  of  India ;  if  you  do  not  yourselves,  when 
opportunity  offers,  and  when  you  have  leisure  at  your  hands,  pay 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  my  country,  you  will  not,  I  feel  sTU*e,  be 
doing  your  duty.  How  do  you  think  the  affairs  of  India  are  managed, 
seeing  that  those  who  are  charged  with  its  government  are  virtually 
responsible  to  no  one  ?  The  controlling  body  is  the  House  of  Com-  • 
mons,  and  that  body  pays  no  attention  whatever  to  the  affairs  of  India, 
The  master  pays  no  attention  to  the  work,  and  the  servant  quietly 
sits  in  the  kitchen  doing  no  work  wliatever.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  great  poverty  in  India,  and  by  reason  of  the  poverty  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  India  do  not  often  get  two  meals  per 
day,  and  the  meals  they  get  consist  of  a  little  boiled  rice  \vith  a  little 
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salt,  without  any  meat  or  vegetables.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  salt,  which  is  almost  the  chief  necessity  of  life,  would  be 
untaxed.  But  the  Government  wanted  money,  and  they  raised  the 
tax  on  salt — ^the  necessity  of  the  people.  ("  Shame.")  Why  did  the 
Government  want  money  ?  Because  they  are  frightened  that  Russia 
will  some  day  come  down  on  India  and  deprive  Great  Britain  of  her 
role.  This  has  been  a  great  scare  for  the  last  half  century.  When 
Russia  was  thousands  of  miles  away  from  India,'  and  was  gradually 
civilising  Central  Asia,  it  used  to  be  the  cry,  that  as  soon  as  Bussia 
came  to  a  place  called  Merv,  she  would  seize  India.  Bussia  reached 
Merv  many  years  ago,  and  India  still  remains  an  English  possession ; 
and  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  on  behalf  of  my  countrymen — I  am  a 
Native  of  India  and  belong  to  one  of  the  various  castes,  which  caste 
is  the  caste  of  Brahmin — in  a  position  to  tell  you  that  they  would  no 
more  allow  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  neglect  with  which  they 
have  been  treated,  to  take  India,  than  they  would  allow  the  Hotten- 
tots to  do  so.  (Applause.)  My  countrymen  are  loyal  to  England  to 
the  backbone.  (Benewed  applause.)  They  will,  when  necessity 
arises,  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Englishmen  for  the  purpose  of 
i-etaining  English  rule  and  sending  away  any  intruder.  Your  Tories 
do  not  understand  that :  they  wish  to  keep  everybody  down 
with  a  firm  hand.  Your  Tory  does  not  believe  it  is  possible  to 
rule  by  affection,  and  to  claim  the  good -will  and  the  willing 
service  of  the  people.  He  only  believes  in  his  big  army,  with 
its  big  guns,  some  of  which,  as  you  have  heard  to-night,  cost 
£200  to  fire  one  shot.  I  do  not  believe  that  Bussia  has  the 
slightest  inimical  intention  towards  India.  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting Bussia  going  to  India  money  is  being  wanted  in  the  way 
Dr.  Aubrey  has  referred  to,  and  in  order  to  provide  money  for  this 
purpose  the  Government  of  India  has  actually  risen  the  tax  upon 
salt  whioh,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  of 
the  people.  We  say :  we  understand  our  countiy  a  little ;  but  the 
Tories  say  that  we,  the  Natives  of  the  country,  do  not  understand  it  at 
all,  and  that  they,  Tories,  can  govern  us  much  better  by  themselves, 
and  without  the  slightest  help  from  the  people  of  the  country.  The 
Liberals  have  given  us  education ;  they  have  taught  us  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  we  have  learned  from  the  Liberal 
party  that  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny — we  have 
learned  that  thoroughly.  (Applause.)  At  the  present  moment  we 
have  Councils  in  India,  which  Councils  consist  entirely  of  members 
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appointed  by  the  Goveniment.  Sometimes  the  Government  put  upon 
the  Councils  Natives  of  India  who  do  not  understand  one  word  of  the 
English  language,  and  yet  all  the  proceedings  are  conducted  in 
English.  People  who  understand  the  English  language  are  not 
appointed  on  these  Councils,  because,  if  they  were,  the  Government 
would  not  be  able  to  do  just  what  they  please.  They  have  got  a 
constant  majority,  and,  with  the  exception  of  these  membera,  who  are 
called  non -official  members,  the  Council  consists  of  official  members, 
that  is  to  say,  the  members  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  one  of  the  conditions  of  service  which  the  Goveniment 
require  from  them  is  that  'they  should  always  vote  in  a  body,  right 
or  wrong,  with  the  Government.  The  non- official  members  are 
always  in  a  standing  minority.  The  result  is  that  nothing  but  what 
the  officials  want  carrying  out  is  carried  out,  notwithstanding  the 
protest  of  the  people  at  large.  This  is  a  state  of  things  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  countiy.  There  has  been  for  many  yeai's  in 
India  a  great  deal  of  education  impai*ted  to  the  people,  and  the 
people  now  understand  thoroughly  the  affairs  of  their  country.  Be- 
fore railway  communication  was  completed  throughout  the  country, 
the  people  met  in  tlieii'  own  districts  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
their  grievances  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Government  and  asking  for 
redress,  but  for  the  last  three  years  organisations  have  grown  up 
amongst  us,  from  which  representatives  meet  together  once  a  year 
from  every  paiii  of  India — representatives  of  two  hundi'ed  and  fifty 
millions  of  people  gather  together  to  discuss  the  position  of  the  country, 
to  see  what  is  required  for  the  government  of  the  countr}%  and  to  pass 
resolutions  upon  those  subjects  and  send  those  resolutions  to  the 
Government.  We  call  these  meetings  the  National  Indian  Congress. 
The  third  meeting  of  this  body  took  place  in  Madras  in  December 
last,  and  at  this  meeting  we,  for  the  third  time,  repeated  a  reso- 
lution asking  that  the  Comicils  in  India  which  make  the  laws 
should  be  so  broadened  as  to  introduce  the  representative  principle. 
That  is  to  say,  allow  the  people  to  select  their  own  representatives  for 
the  pm'pose  of  taking  part  in  the  making  of  laws,  which  governed 
the  country.  (Loud  applause.)  This  we  have  been  crying  for  a 
long  time,  and  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  country  that  is  not  anxious 
that  representative  institutions  should  be  introduced  into  India. 
The  officials  say  to  us :  "  You  are  not  lit  for  the  representative 
Government."  That  has  always  been  the  excuse  of  those  who  did  not 
wish  to  extend  freedom.    You  ai'e  not  fit  for  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  : 
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Colonel  Sibthorpe  said  if  that  Bill  were  passed  England  would  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  Tories  who  always  teU  you  they  can 
govern  you  better  than  you  can  govern  yourselves.  They  remind  me 
of  the  parent  who  woiild  not  allow  his  son  to  go  to  the  water  because 
he  could  not  swim.  How  can  a  person  learn  to  swim  if  he  never  entere 
water  ?  (Laughter.)  How  can  we  learn  to  be  fit  for  representative 
Government :  how  can  we  prove  we  are  fit  for  it,  if  they  do  not 
give  us  representative  rights?  (Cheers.)  Give  us  representalive 
Government,  and  if  we  are  not  fit  for  it,  then  take  it  way  again. 
(Cheere.)  If  there  had  been  one  representative  on  the  Council  of 
the  Viceroy,  he  would  not  have  allowed,  without  a  stern  protest,  a 
rise  in  the  duty  on  salt.  The  whole  country  is  up  in  arms  against 
the  iniquitous  proposal,  but  the  Government  would  not  pay  the 
slightest  attention.  It  is  fi-om  the  Government  of  India  that  we 
appeal  to  the  people  of  England,  and  we  ask  the  Liberal  party  to 
take  a  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  great  country,  and  in  the 
words  of  your  motto,  "  Honor,  Justice,  and  Liberty,"  I  call  upon 
you  to  instruct  your  representatives  who  go  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  act  towards  my  country  with  honor,  with  justice,  and  show 
to  my  country  the  same  principles  of  liberty,  and  to  act  towards  my 
country  in  the  same  spirits  of  liberty  as  you  would  expect  them  to 
act  towards  you.     (Loud  cheers.) 

II. 
INDIAN  GRIEVANCES. 
(  Lefore  a  great  public  meeting  held  at  the  Totcn  Hall  in  Northampton 
(^England)  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  21st  August  1888,  to  consider 
'*  India's  wrongs   and   English   Remedies,^''     the    chief   speakers 
being  the  junior  member  for  the  borough  {the  late)  Mr.  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  Mr,  Dadabhai  Naoroji  (note  M.   P.)  and  Mr,  W, 
C,  Bonnerji.     The  Hall  was  filled  to  excess,  and  the  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Mayor.) 
Mr.  Bonneejee,  who   was  cordially  welcomed,  said  ;   Mr.  Mayor, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — You  have  come  here  to-night  to  hear  Indian 
grievances  discussed  before  you,  and  I  shall  not  therefore  follow  my 
friend  Mr.  Naoroji  in   stating  to  you  the  great  benefits  which  most 
undoubtedly  you  have   confeiTed  upon  my  country.     My  task   is  to 
lay  before  you  the  grievances  of  that  country  in  order  that  you  may 
consider  them  and  see  for  yourselves  whether  there  are  no  means  by 
which  to  redress  them. 
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NOW  THE  FIB8T  GRIEVANCE 

that  we  labour  under  is  that  there  is  no  responsible  Government  for 
India  at  all.  ("  Hear,  hear  "  from  Mr.  Bi*adlaugh.)  The  Government 
of  India  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries 
of  State  called  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
Council,  but  would  you  believe  it,  that  this  gentleman,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  his  Council,  are  sometimes  ignorant  of  things  which 
private  members  of  Parliament  are  in  possession  of  fully  ?  (Cries  of 
** Shame"  and  laughter.)  The  other  day  I  had  the  great  privilege 
of  listening  to  your  respected  representative  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— (loud  cheers)  -  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  was  able  to 
tell  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  that  he  knew  a  good  deal  more  of 
what  was  going  on  in  connection  with  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla 
Company  than  the  Secretary  and  his  advisers  did  in  this  country. 
(Cheers.)  When  any  question  is  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  Under-Secretary  the  answer  invariably  is — **  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  no  official  knowledge  of  the  matter" — (laughter)— and  unless 
the  honourable  member  putting  the  question  is  persistent,  and  after 
a  short  time  again  puts  the  question,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  never  has  any  official  knowledge  of  anything  under  the  sun 
in  India.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Then  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  advice  he  receives  from  India  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  in  his  possession  any  machinery  by  which  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  check  what  the  officials  in  India,  send  to  him  as  a 
true  account  of  what  is  taking  place.  (**  Shame.")  I  need  not  go  fur- 
ther than  just  across  St.  George's  Channel  to  remind  you  that  the 
official  information  sent  over  is  very  different  from  the  information 
which  from  other  souroes  you  are  getting  daily.  (Cheers.)  I  don't 
for  one  moment  mean  to  say  that  the  condition  of  India  is  like  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  Thank  goodness,  we  are  ever  so  much  better 
off  there  than  the  people  in  Ireland  (hear,  hear,)  but  I  bring  forward 
the  case  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that 

OFFICIAL  INFORMATION 

is  not  in  every  instance  true  information.  (Cheers.)  In  India  the 
supreme  rule  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council.  They 
act  from  the  information  which  they  receive  from  the  district  officials. 
However  clever,  however  able,  however  well-meaning,  however  in- 
clined to  do  justice  the  Viceroy  may  be,  he  is  more  or  less  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  to   administer  the  country  in  the  distiicts. 
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in  the  places  where  the  people  congregate,  where  the  people  lead  their 
daily  lives,  and  it  is  the  officials  who  are  entrusted  with  the  charge 
of  these  districts  who  have  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  country  in  their 
hands,  and  when  you  appeal  against  any  action  of  theirs  to  the 
Viceroy  you  do  not  get  any  reply  for  months  and  months,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  only  reply  vouchsafed  is  that  the  Viceroy  sees  no 
reason  to  interfere.  (Cries  of  ^*  Shame.")  To  a  certain  extent  this 
state  of  things  must  be  so.  but  it  need  not  be  so  in  the  hard  and  fast 
way  in  which  it  is  being  carried  out,  and  if  we  had  some  voice  in  the 
Government  of  our  country  there  is  no  doubt  we  should  be  able  to 
put  questions  of  administrative  details  to  the  officers  responsible  in 
the  Council  for  the  Government,  and  we  should  be  able  to  stir  the 
members  of  the  Government  up  to  do,  what  I  have  no  doubt  they 
conscientiously  wish  to  do — namely,  good  to  the  people  of  India. 
(Cheers.)  Now,  I  will  give  you  two  instances  to  show  how  the 
present  system  of  Government  has 

INSTEAD  OF  ADVANCING  THE  COUNTRY 

m 

done  very  much  to  retard  it  for  a  certain  time.  The  Legislative 
Councils,  as  my  friend  Mr,  Naoroji  has  told  you,  pass  laws — ^the 
local  Councils  for  the  provinces  represented  by  them,  the  Supreme 
Council  for  the  whole  of  India.  Now,  these  Councils,  particularly  in  the 
Viceroy's  Council,  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  hothouse  for  English  gentle- 
men going  out  there  to  cany  out  their  own  views.  They  try  their 
theories  in  this  country,  and  absolutely  fail,  but  somehow  they  manage 
to  get  seats  in  liie  Indian  Council  in  Calcutta,  and  the  things  that 
have  been  scouted  in  this  country  are  carried  out  there,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  and  clamour  and  protest  of  the  people 
(«*  Shame.")  From  1861  to  1872  we  had  in  India  a  Criminal  Procedure 
Code  which  had  been  drafted  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  illust- 
rious Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  It  had  been  looked  over  very 
carefully  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  whose  name 
you  may  have  heard  as  being  Chief  Justice  in  Bengal  for  many  years, 
and  as  now  being  one  of  the  membei*s  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 
Several  other  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  law  had  perfected 
this  code.  Under  this  code  we  were  allowed  trial  by  jury  in  such 
districts  where  the  Local  Government  considered  we  were  fifc  to  have 
trial  by  jury,  (Cheers.)  I  may  mention  there  is  no  single  district 
where  trial  by  jury  may  not  be  safely  introduced  at  the  present  time 
(cheers)  but  that  is,  by  the  way.    The  verdicts  of  juries  were  iinal, 

6     ' 
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THE  PBISONEB  HAD  THE  BIGHT 

of  carrying  his  case,  if  convicted,  to  higher  courts  if  there  were  any 
points  of  law  to  be  urged  on  his  behalf.  That  remained  the  law, 
and  worked  very  well  indeed  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  the 
year  1870,  to  our  very  great  misfortune,  Sir  James  Pitzjames  Stephen 
was  appointed  law  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council.  He  went  out 
to  India  and  the  first  thing  he  took  in  hand  was  called  **  The  Amend- 
ment of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code."  "  That  amendment  consisted 
in  this— that  he  took  away  the  finality  from  the  verdict  of ^the  jury ; 
he  gave  the  power  which  no  judge  in  India  had  ever  possessed  before, 
of  enhancing  sentences  on  appeal;  and  he  made  the  Criminal  Proce- 
dure Code  almost  Draconian  in  its  severity,  (Loud  cries  of  "  Shame.") 
You  have,  I  have  no  doubt,  heai-d  that  the  people  of  India  are  as 
law-febiding  as  any  people  on  the  earth — (cheers) — and  yet  in  a 
country  like  that  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  has  been  made  the 
severest  of  any  in  the  civilised  world.  ("  Shame  "  and  sensation.) 
I  will  tell  you  what  happened  under  this  law.  This  is  an  instance, 
you  may  call  it  au  extreme  instance,  but  it  took  place,  and  there  are 
others  which  take  place  every  day,  to  the  great  oppression  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  protest,  but  nobody  listens  to  their 
protest.  ("Shame,")  A  man  was  tried  in  one  of  the  districts  in 
Bengal  for  murder.  The  trial  took  place,  not  before  a  jury,  but 
before  what  are  called  assessors — two  assessors  and  a  judge.  The 
judge  concurring  with  the  two  assessors,  found  the  man 

NOT  GUILTY  OP  MURDEB, 

but  found  him  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  him  to  hard 
labour  for  five  years.  He  appealed  against  his  conviction^— he  had 
the  right  of  appeal,  the  trial  having  been  held  with  the  aid  of  asses- 
sors and  not  with  the  aid  of  a  jury.  The  case  came  before  the  High 
Court  of  Calcutta.  He  was  a  poor  man  and  could  not  be  properly 
represented.  The  judges  upset  the  conviction  as  regards  man- 
slaughter, found  this  man  guilty  of  murder,  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged, 
and  notwithstanding  petitions  for  mercy  from  nearly  the  whole 
country  that  man  was  hanged  [great  sensation,  and  loud  cries  of 
shame].  He  had  in  the  meantime  undergone  nearly  two  months  of 
that  imprisonment,  so  that  he  was  kept  in  rigorous  imprisonment 
for  two  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  was  hanged  ("shame"). 
Now  this  created  such  a  shock  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  in  the  country  at  the  time ;  every 
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body  wept  aloud  almost,  but  there  was  nobody  to  take  any  notice  of 
that.  Our  district  officers  thought  that  the  prestige  of  the  High 
Court  would  be  lost  if  the  Government  interfered  and  allowed  that 
man  to  live.  The  High  Court  had  the  power,  and  could  have  sen- 
tenced him  to  transportation'  for  life ;  but  no— the  nian  was 

SENTENCED  TO  BE  HANGED, 

and  hanged  he  was  accordingly  (**  shame,  shame").  There  ai*e  many 
instances  where  a  man  has  been  fined ;  after  Sir  James  Fitzjames 
Stephen's  law  he  has  appealed,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the 
judges,  instead  of  affirming  the  line,  have  sent  him  to  hard  labour  for 
many  months  ('*  shame").  Now  I  saw  the  scenes  created  in  this 
country  when  it  was  reported,  and  truly  reported,  that  some  County 
Court  judges  in  Ireland  had  enhanced  the  sentences  on  appeal.  There 
was  a  tremendous  outburst  (cheers),  and  the  result  was  that  even 
Mr.  Balfour  was  obliged  to  send  instructions  to  his  County  Court 
judges  not  to  enhance  sentences  on  appeal  (cheers) .  But  a  thing 
like  this  goes  on  in  India  almost  every  day.  The  people  cry  aloud 
against  it,  but  there  is  nobody  to  pay  heed  to  their  cry  (**  shame"). 
The  way  in  which  legislation  is  conducted  in  India  is  such  that  if 
I  gave  you  instances  you  would  cry  "  shame."  This  very  Sir  James 
Fitzjames  Stephen  passed  what  is  called  the  Evidence  Act  for  India. 
It  is  the  substance  of  Pitt  Taylor's  book  boiled  down  considerably. 
Well,  one  dause  he  has  introduced  is  that  at  a  criminal  trial  the 
previous  conviction  of  any  prisoner  may  be  given  in  evidence  at  any 
stage.  That  is  to  say  m  the  year  of  grace  1888  a  man  is  charged 
with  picking  another  person's  pockety 

YOU  MAY   GIVE  EVIDENCE  AGAINST  HIM 

that  in  1830  he  was  guilty  of  bigamy  (laughter).  And  what  do 
you  think  is  the  reason  given  for  this?  Sir  James  Fitzjames 
Stephen  says  in  his  report  to  the  Legislative  Council :  '4t  is  said  that 
evidence  of  this  description  may  prejudice  the  piisoner.^  My  answer 
is  that  if  the  prisoner  is  guilty*' — mark  the  logic — "  if  the  prisoner, 
is  guilty  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  be  prejudiced,  the  object  of 
giving  evidence  against  a  man  being  to  shew  whether  he  is  guilty  or 
not."  And  laws  of  this  description  have  been  passed,  people  have 
protested,  but  there  is  no  heed  paid  to  these  protests.  Representative 
institutions  and  other  things  which  go  to  make  up  a  civilized  country, 
only  exist  for  the  haj^Mness  and  well-being  of  the  people.  If  with- 
out giving  us  representative  institutions  you  can  discover  something 
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by  which  the  people  will  be  able  to  lead  a  happy  and  contented  life, 
have  all  their  aspirations  humanly  speaking  satisfied,  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  my  countrymen  would  rejoice  at  the  idea,  but  at  present 
no  one  has  been  able  to  discover  anything  better  than  such  institu- 
tions as  are  possessed  more  or  less  by  other  countries  in  the  civilized 
world.     But  it  is 

NOT  EVEN  KEPRE8ENTATIVE  INSTITUTIGNS 

in  the  form  that  exist  in  this  cotmtry  that  we  want.  We  say 
whether  you  admit  it  or  whether  you  do  not  admit  it,  you  are 
dependent  for  the  good  government  of  our  coimtry  upon  the  advice  you 
must  necessarily  seek  from  the  people  themselves  (cheers).  Officials 
in  India  do  not  admit  it,  but  they  do  it.  If  they  have  a  difficult 
question  to  deal  with,  they  call  together  this  man  and  that  man 
and  they  call  together  a  third  man,  being  natives  of  the  country, 
with  whom  they  discuss  the  matter.  These  persons,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  to  you,  are  not  responsible  to  anybody,  and  they  may 
give  such  answers  as  may  chime  in  with  the  views  known  to  be 
held  by  the  district  officer ;  and  instead  of  getting  good  advice  fix)m 
responsible  persons,  the  district  officers  generally  gets  advice  that 
leads  him  to  take  action  not  in  accord  with  the  will  of  the  country. 
The  subject  of  India,  like  the  country  itself,  is  a  very  vast  one,  and 
I  am  afraid,  if  I  were  to  detain  you  from  now  till  the  morning,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  exhaust  it  (cheers  and  a  voice,  "  go  on"). 
You  will  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  opportunity  of  hearing  my 
friend  Mr.  Bradlaugh  (loud  cheers),  and  he  will  make  that  olear 
to  you  which  I,  probably,  have  not  been  able  to  do. 

FOE   GOOD   OB  FOR  EVIL 

India  has  become  boxmd  up  with  you  (cheers).  You  cannot, 
having  carried  her  so  far,  turn  her  adrift,  and  of  her  own  will  India 
will  never  ask  to  be  allowed  to  go  adrift  (loud  cJieering).  It  is 
necessary  for  the  peace  of  both  countries — this  great  country  as  well 
as  her  great  dependency — ^that  some  method  should  be  devised  by 
which  the  people  will  be  more  contented,  the  people  will  get  more  to 
eat  (cheers),  the  people  will  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
citizenship  (cheers.)  You  are  a  superior  nation,  you  are  govern- 
ing the  country,  and  it  behoves  you,  one  and  all,  to  take  pride  in 
measures  which  will  be  a  blessing  not  only  to  India,  but  to  this 
couutiy  (renewed  cheering). 
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EEFORM  FOR  INDIA. 

(^Before  a  very  largely  aitefided  public  meeting^  convened  by  the 
Croydon  Womeii^s  Liberal  Association;  held  on  Tuesday  October 
IJ^th,  1888y  at  the  Skating  Rink,  Croydon,  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  addresses  on  the  subject  of  Reform  for  India.  The 
Chair  was  taken  by  Dr,  Aubrey,  Liberal  Candidate  far  the 
Ilorncastle  Division  of  Lincolnshire,  and  a  tcell'Jcnoion  leader  of 
political  opinion  in  Croydon.  The  platform  was  crowded  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  political  and  social  influence  in  Croydon). 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnebjee  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before 
you  to-night  in  a  double  capacity;  first  as  a  citizen  of  Croydon,  and 
^condly,  and  for  the  nonce  I  will  put  my  second  capacity  in  tlie 
background,  as  a  native  of  India.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  resolution  which  has  been  so  ably  proposed  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Street.  You  know  the  Government  of  India  has  been,  and  naturally 
has  been  from  the  beginning, 

A  OOVEBNM£NT  OF  EZFEBIICENTS. 

When  the  English  people  first  went  there,  and  tried  to  understand 
the  people  and  govern  the  country,  their  work  was,  more  or  less,  a 
work  of  experiments.  Various  experiments  were  from  time  to  time 
tried  imtil  the  year  1861,  when  the  experiment  on  which  the  system 
of  Government  which  at  present  obtains  in  India  is  based  was  hit 
upon.  From  1861  to  the  present  time  is  a  period  of  aboi;t  twenty- 
five  years  and  the  experiment  to  which  I  have  referred  has  had  fuH 
time  to  develop  itself.  But  I  think  that  ahy  one  who  has  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  Government  of  India  knows  that  it  has  not 
been  a  success,  and  even  the  India  Office  feels  that  it  is  neeessary 
that  some  new  experiment  shoidd  be  determined  upon.  Our  idea  of 
what  this  new  experiment  should  be  differs  from  that  of  the  perma- 
nent officials.  We  want  the  one  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  whom  in 
India  we  are  proud  to  caU  the  member  for  India  (cheers),  has 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  India  Bill,  and  which 
he  will  again  produce  when  the  House  next  meets.  The  permanent 
officials  w&t  to  give  us  Lord  Cross's  bill.    I  said  that 

THE  EXPEBIMBNT  OF  1861  HAS  NOT  BKEN  A  SUCCESS, 

and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  will  give  you  one  instance,  and  I  think 
that  will  shew  you  that  what  I  am  stating  is  no  exaggeration  what- 
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ever.  Now  the  language  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  of  India  are  conducted  is  English.  Very  often  there  are 
appointed  to  the  Yieeregal  Legislative  Council  Indian  gentlemen^ 
no  douht  of  high  position  and  great  wealth,  hut  who  unfortunately  do 
not  understand  English,  and  who  therefore  are  incapahle  of  taking 
any  active  or  intelligent  part  in  the  proceedings  before  them.  One 
of  these  gentlemen  was  a  very  constant  attendant  at  meetings  of  the 
Viceregal  Legislative  Council,  and  was  one  of  the  supporters  upcm 
whom  the  Gktvernment  relied.  One  of  his  friends  asked  him  how  it 
was  thftt  he  voted  upon  every  question  in  a  particular  way,  seeing 
that  he  did  not  understand  a  single  word  of  what  was  taking  place. 
His  answer  was  :  "It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  Viceroy  to  instal 
me  in  this  place  as  one  of  his  councillors^  and  it  is  my  duty  to  vote 
for  him  on  all  occasions."  He  was  then  asked  how  he  knew  the  way 
in  which  the  Viceroy  wanted  him  to  vote,  and  his  answer  was :  '*  When 
the  Viceroy  lifts  up  his  hand  one  way,  I  know  he  wants  me  to  say 
'Yes',  and  I  say  'Yes ';  and  when  he  lifts  up  his  hand  in  a  different 
way,  I  know  he  wants  me  to  say  *  No ',  and  I'say  *  No '."  (Laughter.) 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  goes  on  in  this  Council.  Getitlemen, 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  presence  of  Indian  gentlemen  in 
the  Legislative  Councils  at  present  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
mere  makebelieve.  The  experiment  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  wishes 
to  introduce  will  not  have  that  character.  It  will  ensure  the 
presence  in  the  Councils  of  men  elected  by  their  own  countrymen^ 
and  not  nominated  by  the  Government.  If  you  wish  honestly 
to  govern  the  country  according  to  its  wishes  and  aspirations, 
say' to  the  people:  "Give  us  those  on .  whom  you  rely,  who 
represent  your  true  views,  and  we  will  associate  ourselves  with 
them  for  the  Government  of  the  country."  (Cheers.)  It  is  no 
use  telling  the  civilized  world  that  you  have  the  people  of  India 
with  you  in  your  Councils.  You  know  that  these  people  of  India 
are  dependent  for  their  position  in  the  Councils  and  for  their 
position  in  the  country  upon  your  good  will.  If  they  do  not 
support  you,  you  never  re -appoint  them ;  you  have  things  reported 
against  them,  and  their  life  is  a  burden  to  them.  Anyone  now 
appointed  to  these  CouncOs  by  the  favour  of  the  Government  comes 
there  with  hft  life  almost  in  his  hand,  because  if  he  is  found  to  be  in 
any  way  independent  he  is  not  only  not  re -appointed  but  his  position 
in  the  coimtiy  is  made  intolerable  for  him.  I  say,  therefore^  either 
do  away  with 
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THE  PABCE  OP  HAVING  ANY  OF  THESE  INDIANS  IN  THE  COUNCILB, 

or,  if  you  wish  really  to  govern  the  country  with  the  aid  of  the  people 
take  them  into  your  confidence  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing their    representatives  to  the  Legislative  Councils.     You  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  India  from  Mr.  Caine  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
and  as  the  time  is  far  advanced  I  will  not  detain  you  by   going  into 
the  matters  which  have  been  dwelt  upon  so  eloquently  by  them.     I 
will  only  say  tiiat  the  objecticb  which  has  been  raised  by  some  per- 
sons in  this  country  and  also  in  India  of  a  conservative  turn  of  mind 
that  the  people  of  India  are  not  fit  for  the  kind  of  Government  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,   has  in  view,   is  of  no  force  whatever.     Anyone  who   is 
acquainted  with   the  village   system  of  India  knows  that   at  a  time 
when  civilization  was  unknown  in  this  country  representative  institu- 
tions of  a  kind  obtained  in  that  country.     Eepresentation  is  ia grained 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.     From  the  time  the  East  India  Company 
first   obtained  ascendancy  in  the  country  they  have  not  had  many 
oppoiiunities  of  giving  effect  to  the  principle,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  have  forgotten  it.     The  village  system,  which  is  based  upon 
representation,  is  still  to  be  fotmd  in  the  country,  and  in   some  parts 
it  is  still  in  full  operation.     Anyhow,   the  experiment  is  well  worth 
trying,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  a  success.     Therefore  it  is 
that  I  ask  you  to  adopt  the  resolution  and  petition  now  before  the 
meeting.    One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  Some  of  the  Indian  ofiScials 
say  that  you,  the  English  people,  do  not  understand  these  questions,  and 
ought  not  therefore  to  interfere  with  them.    So  far  as  the  details 
of  the  questions  are   concerned   I  believe  they  are  right.    It  is  a 
nusfortnne  to  India  that  you  do  not  understand  the  details.     But  I 
do  not  ask  you  to   go  into   details  at  all.     The  resolution  does  not 
pledge  you   to  any  details :  it  simply   asks  you  to  say  that  in  any 
measure  which  may  be  passed  by  Parliament  for  the  reform  of  the 
Legislative  Councils  of  India  the  elective  principle  safeguarded  in 
such  a  way  as  may  be  thought  proper,  should  be  recognised.    You 
are  only  pledging  yourselves  to  the  principle.     The  details  you  leave 
to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.    As  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh, 

YOU  ARE  NOW  INDIVIDUALLY  BE8P0NSIBLE- 

for  the  Government  of  India.     It  is  for  you  to  lay  down  the  principles 
on  which  that  Government  should  be  conducted,  and  in  insisting  that 
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India  shall  have  representative  institutions  in  a  modified  form  you 
are  giving  to  tliat  country  nothing  that  is  new,  but  merely  restoring 
and  revivifying  an  old  principle.     (Cheers.) 

TV. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENTS 

OF  INDIA  AND  ENGLAND. 

{Speech  made  before  the  sitting  of  the  Fourth  Indian  National  Con* 
grees,  at  Allahabad^  on  Saturday  the  29th  December  1888,  in 
proposing  the  Resolution  XI), 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjbe  said :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — We 
have  hitherto  been  hewing  some  of  the  many  stones  which  are  still 
required  to  crown  the  splendid,  the  unique^  the  marvellous  edifice 
{Cheers)  which  the  statesmanship  of  Great  Britain  has  reared  up  in 
this  coimtry.  (Cheers  )  It  is  now  necessary  that  these  stones  should 
be  submitted  by  us  to  the  chief  superintendent  of  that  edifice  in  tliis 
country,  and  to  his  official  superior  in  London,  in  order  that  they 
may  consider  their  merit  and  fitness.  (Cheers.)  Accordingly  I  have 
to  present  for  your  acceptance  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  submitted  for  the  favourable 
consideration  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy ^  and  for  transmission  by 
him  to  Her  Majesty^s  Government,  with  the  humble  request  of  (his 
Congress  that  the  reforms  suggested  in  the  said  resolutions,  based  as 
most  of  these  are  on  Her  Gracious  Majesty^ s  Proclamation  of  1858, 
may  now  be  effected,  and  that,  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  first  to 
institute  any  enquiry  into  any  of  the  mat/ers  forming  the  subjects  of 
these  Resolutions,  such  enquiry  may  be  made  as  speedily  as  possible  by 
a  Parliamentary  Committee,^'' 

I  may  say,  that  this  resolution  is  as  of  course,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  necessaiy  for  me  to  detain  you  a  single  moment  if  it  had 
not  been,  for  the  fact  that  the  concluding  portion  of  it,  the  portion 
that  is  which  asks  for  an  enquiry  by  a  Parliamentaiy  Committee, 
might  seem  at  first  sight  inconsistent  with  one  of  the  resolutions 
which  we  passed  at  the  Congress  of  1885.  You  will  remember  that 
at  that  Congress  we  asked  that  the  enquiry  into  the  administration 
of  India,  which  had  been  promised  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  by  means  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  should  be  made  by  a 
Royal  Commission  consisting  of  representatives  both  of  England  and 
of  this  country,   and  taking  evidence  both  m  England  and  India. 
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(Cheers,')  Bat»  as  ihe  late  Lord  Beaoonsfield  once  said,  many  things 
have  happened  since  then  {Laughter  and  cheers^  It  has  become 
unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  resolutions  which  we  have  passed 
here  to  ask  for  a  Boyal  Oommission.  On  this  occasion  we  are  only 
asking  that  if  any  of  the  propositions  which  we  are  going  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Government  requires  any  further  inquiry— ^in  our  judgment 
no  inquiry  further  than  what  has  been  already  made  is  necessary — 
then  such  inquiry  may  be  made  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  A 
FaUiamentary  Committee,  as  you  all  know,  must  come  to  an  end  with 
the  Parliament  that  appoints  it,  and  it  must  conclude  its  labours 
before  any  very  long  time  has  expired.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Boyal 
Commission  may  go  on  sitting  for  years  and  years,  hanging  up 
reforms  which  have  been  felt  and  declared  by  you  all -on  behalf  of  the 
coimtry  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  (Cheers,)  Many  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  you  have  passed  deal  with  matters  which  may  be  disposed 
of  in  this  country  by  the  Government  of  India,  if  only  the  Secretary 
of  State  so  desires ;  and  the  only  thing  you  have  asked  for  which 
requires  the  consideration  of  parliament  is  the  expansion  of  our 
Legislative  Councils.  That  subject  has  been  befora  the  country  now 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  not  nece8sa,ry  that  any  further  inquiry 
should  be  made. 

I  hope  that,  should  these  proceedings  come  under  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  {lotid  and  prolonged  cheers),  who  has  so  kindly  interested 
himself  in  matters  connected  with  India,  he  will  see  that  we  are  not 
in  any  way  throwing  overboard  the  notice  of  motion  wjiioh  he  has 
given,  and  which  he  has  promised  to  bring  forward  at  the  next  ses- 
sions of  Parliament.  We  are  only  asking  him  to  modify  his  motion 
to  a  certain  extent.  I  hope  he  will  not  think  that,  in  asking  for  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  and  not  for  a  Royal  Commissiom,  we  are 
guilty  of  any  inconsistency,  or  are  in  any  way  unappreciative  of  his 
great  efforts  on  our  behalf.  (Loud  cheers.)  1  know  I  speak  the 
sense  of  this  vast  assembly  when  I  say  that  we  are  unfeignedly 
grateful  to  him  for  his  masterly  and  able  advocacy  of  our  cause 
(cheers) ;  and  we  hope  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  help  us  in  the  future 
in  the  direction  of  the  jpesolution  which  I  have  submitted  to  you 
(cheers). 

The  reforms,  however,  for  which  we  haee  pressed  in  the  preceding 
resolutions  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  reforms  which  are  essen- 
tial for  the   welfare  of  India.     They  are   perhaps  the  simplest,  and 
in  regard  to  them  the  country  is  now,  most  completely,  of  one  mind 
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as  to  the  exact  steps  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take. 
But  there  are  other  great  and  vital  reforms  which  will  sooner  or  later 
have  to  be  dealt  with  if  India  is  to  be  justly  administered,  and  if 
even  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  British  Empire,  as  a  whole,  are  to 
be  considered.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  reduction  of  military  expen- 
diture, and  its  re -apportionment  on  a  juster  basis  between  England 
and  India,  and  various  other  matters  with  which  I  need  not  trouble 
you  now.  These  are  extremely  complicated  questions,  in  regard  to 
most  of  which  we,  oureelves,  lack  the  detailed  practical  knowledge 
essential  to  the  suggestion  of  definite  action,  and  in  regard  to  these 
we  shall  have  later  to  press  once  more  for  that  Royal  Commission 
which  we  prayed  for  in  1886.  But  at  the  present  moment  what  we 
fii-st  want  is,  that  those  simple  and  clear  reforms,  which  are  now 
fully  ready  for  practical  embodiment^  should  be  carried  out. 

Now,  Brother  Delegates,  one  word  more  and  I  have  done.  Do 
not  be  cast  down,  do  not  be  disheartened,  if  immediately  you  put 
forward  a  request  it  is  not  granted  by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  good  government  of  the  country,  {Cheers,')  Be  patient,  be 
moderate,  be  true  to  your  cause  and  to  yourselves.  Bemember  that 
even  now  there  are  many  reforms  about  which  large  majorities  are 
agreed,  which  the  English  people  are  themselves  asking  for  an 
which  they  have  not  yet  got.  ("  Hear,  hear.^')  If  you  are  true  to 
yourselves,  if  you  are  moderate,  if  you  are  reasonable  in  your  de- 
mands, and  if  you  go  on  agitating,  agitating  and  agitating,  loyally 
and  constitutionally,  believing  that  the  British  public — and  in  that 
public  I  include  our  Anglo-Indian  friends  in  this  country — is  a  truth - 
loving  and  a  justice  loving  public,  you  will  be  sure  to  get  what  you 
are  asking  for  in  the  end.  (Cheers.)  Give  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether,  and  you  will  reach  the  shores  of  victory  in  no 
time.     (Loud  cheers.) 
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MAN  MOHUN  GH08E,  E»q-  {BliTiiUr-«t-Uw). 


MON  MOHAN  GHOSE,  Esq.  (Bahrtster-at-Law). 

Honor  and  fame  from  no  cmiditiorh  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honor  lies. 

Bom  on  the  same  side  of  India^  and  of  almost  equal  age 
as  Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerji,  Mr.  Mon  Mohan  Qhose  is,  like  his 
friend,  not  only  an  acute  lawyer  of  rare  attainments,  but  he  is  a 
patriot  who  has  done  much  useful  service  to  his  beloved  country. 
His  is  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family,  that  has  a  highly 
interesting  history  of  its  own.  It  appears  that  the  family  for- 
merly resided  at  Bulladia,  but  had  to  remove  to  a  small  town 
called  Bairgadi  near  Dacca,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  one  Raja 
Gopal  Krishna,  who  wished  to  marry  a  daughter  of  his  by  a 
Kayastha  woman  to  a  young  member  of  the  Ghose  family — 
a  proposal  which  the  Ghoses  declined  to  accede  to.  Babu  Ram- 
lohan  Ghose,  father  of  Mr.  Mon  Mohan,  who  was  thus  bom  in 
the  new  residence  in  Bairgadi,  was  one  of  the  first  men  who 
were  selected  by  Lord  Auckland  to  fill  the  high  office  of  Chief 
Sudder  Amin.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Kaja 
Bam  Mohun  Boy  and  as  such  entertained  advanced  views  in 
religious  and  social  matters.  To  him,  among  others,  is  due  the 
credit  of  establishing  the  Dacca  CoUege,  to  the  funds  of  which 
he  liberally  subscribed.  Mr.  Mon  Mohan  Ghose  was  bom 
at  Bairgadi  in  1844,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Krishnagar  School.  In  1 869,  he  passed  the  entrance  examina- 
tion of  the  Calcutta  University  and  joined  the  Presidency 
College,  1861 .  Here  he  remained  for  a  year  only,  for  in 
1862,  he  left  for  England  in  company  with  Mr.  Satyendra  Nath 
Tagore  to  compete  for  the  Civil  Service — the  first  two  youths 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Sanyal,  undertook  a  journey  to  England 
for  such  an  important  purpose.  The  increasing  number  in 
which  Indian  youths  now  repair  to  England  for  study  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  great  success  that  attended  these  young 
gentlemen  there — a  circumstance  for  which  Mr.  Ghose  may  fairly 
claim  for  himself  some  credit.     Mr.  Mon  Mohan  Ghose  did  not 
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however  succeed  in  entering  the  Civil  Service.  The  Commis- 
sioners had  suddenly  made  important  changes  in  the  rules  for  the 
C.  S.  Examination  whioJi  had  the  effect  of  reducing  materially 
the  chances  of  success  for  Indian  youths.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  keenly  the  injustice,  for  he  wrote  a  powerful  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  wherein  he  shewed  most  clearly  how  the  changes 
had  the  effect  of  debarring  young  Indians  from  the  Civil  Service 
by  placing  them  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  competition 
with  English  youths.  The  pamphlet  attracted  considerable 
notice  at  the  time,  and  the  marks  for  the  Oriental  languages 
were  eventually  raised. 

Mr.  Ghose  returned  to  Calcutta  in  1866  as  a  barrister,  and 
had  many  difficulties  in  the  beginning  to  contend  with.  On 
the  one  hand  there  was  the  Local  Bar,  which  was  not  then  dis- 
posed to  treat  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  themselves,  unless  he 
assented  to  live  like  an  Englishman.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  asserted  that  if  he  expected  the  support  of  his  coun- 
trymen he  should  adopt  their  mode  of  life  and  respect  their 
social  and  religious  prejudices.  Mr.  Ghose  followed  a  middle 
course  rejecting  the  extravagant  demands  of  either  party. 

Mr.  Ghose's  difficulties  at  the  bar  were  much  greater.  He 
was  the  first  native  gentleman  at  Calcutta  who  had  ventured 
to  enter  a  field  which  was  till  then  entirely  occupied  by  English 
lawyers.  Within  the  profession  there  was  none  who  would 
support  him,  while  from  outside  he  could  not  expect  much  in 
the  beginning.  A  prestige  had  to  be  created,  a  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  native  advocates,  had  yet  to  be  inspired  in  a  people 
to  whom  the  sight  of  one  of  their  countrymen  appearing  in  the 
long  robe  peculiar  to  the  profession  was  perfectly  novel. 
Serious  as  were  these  obstacles,  they  grew  less  and  less  as  Mr. 
Ghose  made  his  way  in  the  profession.  His  high  legal  attain- 
ments, combined  with  a  cool  head,  a  keen  intellect,  and  a  dispo- 
sition mild  and  amiable,  soon  secured  for  him  the  confidence  of 
all  who  dealt  with  him.  The  first  important  case  in  which  he 
was  engaged  was  the  Queen  rersus  Amirudin.  In  this  celebrated 
trial  an  English  counsel  was  at  first  employed,  but  he 
dying  suddenly,  Mr.  Ghose  was  asked  to  take  his  place.     Short 
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a«  was  the  notice  within  which  he  was  called  upon  to  prepare 
himself,  Mr.  Ghose  conducted  the  defence  with  such  tact  and 
ability,  that  the  Acting  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Norman, 
highly  complimented  him  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
argued  the  cq,8e  for  the  accused.  Mr,  Ghose  is  at  present  a 
leading  '  Criminal '  Counsel  of  Bengal.  Since  the  case  of  Ami- 
rudin,  he  has  taken  part  in  many  other  important  cases,  in 
some  of  which  he  has  succeeded  in  thoroughly  indicating  the 
utter  hollowness  of  the  charges  laid  against  many  a  poor  inno- 
cent man  by  the  mofussil  police  in  Bengal. 

We  can  only  give  here  the  particulars  of  one  of  these  cases, 
that  of  Malukchand  Chowkidar — a  case  which  created  at  the 
time  considerable  sensation  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere.  Maluk- 
chand was  a  poor  cultivator  of  Naddea.  In  1882  he  was  arrested 
by  the  police,  and  tried  by  the  Sessions  Judge  of  Naddea  on 
a  charge  of  murdering  his  own  little  daughter,  Nekjan,  a  girl  of 
niile  years.  The  poor  man  was  undefended,  and  the  Sessions 
Judge  being  satisfied  on  the  evidence,  sentenced  him  to  death. 
It  seems  that  the  police  on  failing  to  find  out  the  real  culprit 
threw  the  offence  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  father.  They 
tutored  his  other  daughter  to  give  evidence  to  the  efiect  that 
she  had  seen  her  father  in  the  very  act  of  murdering  her 
sister,  and  compelled  his  wife  to  corroborate  this  statement 
with  her  deposition.  After  such  evidence  the  jury  and  the 
judge  naturally  declared  him  guilty;  however,  some  of  the 
junior  pleaders  in  the  same  court  having  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  extremely  improbable  that  a  man  should  murder  his  own 
daughter,  induced  Mr.  Mon  Mohan  Ghose  to  take  up  the  case. 
Mr.  Ghose,  on  going  into  all  the  facts  was  convinced  of  the 
man's  innocence,  and  ofEered  his  help,  with  the  result  that 
the  High  Court  quashed  the  conviction,  and  ordered  a  re- trial 
to  be  held  at  another  place.  The  poor  man^s  innocence  was 
then  beyond  doubt  vindicated,  and  truth  and  justice  triumphed. 
Mr.  Sanyal  touchingly  observes :  *'  Poor  Malukchand  comes 
still  twice  a  year  to  Mr.  Ghose  with  some  presents,  and  acknow- 
ledges his  gratitude  to  him.'*  And  very  properly  so;  for 
Mulukohand  owes  his  life  to  Mr.  Ohose.    This  case  and   the 
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great  Naddea  students'  case,  and  others,  have  liad  a  verj''  whole- 
some effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Mof  ussil  Police.  If  a  better 
tone  now  pervades  that  department  in  Bengal,  that  province 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  principally  to  the  gifted  and  generous 
lawyer,  who  sometimes  in  the  face  of  enormous  difficulties  and 
no  inconsiderable  risk  vindicated  the  cause  of  helpless  innocence. 
Mr.  Ghose's  strength  is  said  to  be  mainly  in  his  power  of 
cross-examination,  from  which  no  dishonest  witness  can  escape 
unscathed.  But  we  should  think  it  still  more  lies  in  the  truth 
of  the  cause  he  espouses. 

From  his  early  days  Mr.  Mon  Mohan  Ghose  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  politics.  As  far  back  as  1 860  his  genuine 
sympathy  for  the  ryots  and  zamindars  of  Naddea  and  Jessore 
and  other  places  led  him  to  lay  bare  in  the  columns  of  the 
Hindoo  Patriot  the  harrowing  tale  of  their  suffering  and  hardship, 
which  made  their  lot  so  unenviable  and  which  led  them  to  break 
out  into  opposition  against  the  planting  interest.  He  also  was 
instrumental  in  calling  into  existence  in  1861  the  now  famous 
*  Indian  Mirror,**  In  1885,  when  Mr.  Ghose  was  in  England  to 
recruit  his  health,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  India  in  view 
of  the  general  elections,  then  coming  on  to  enlighten  English 
electors  on  Indian  matters,  and  let  them  know,  who  among  the 
gentlemen  seeking  Parliamentary  honours  were  the  friends  and 
the  opponents  of  India.  Each  Presidency,  it  was  resolved,  should 
send  its  own  delegate,  and  all  of  them  should  address  English 
meetings,  so  as  to  put  English  electors  in  mind  of  their  duty 
towards  their  great  dependency.  His  own  province  having 
selected  him  to  join  the  other  delegates,  Mr.  Ghose  readily 
undertook  the  work,  and  did  yeoman  service.  If  the  delegates 
created  in  England  a  general  sympathy  for  their  country,  it 
was  mainly  due  to  the  tact  and  judgment  and  ability  with 
whicH  these  gentlemen  did  their  part.  Mr.  Ghose  is  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  and  his  countr}'men  did 
him  simple  justice  in  selecting  him  as  the  President  of  the  Be- 
ception  Committee  at  the  Sixth  Congress  which  held  its  sittings 
in  December  1890  at  Calcutta.  His  speech  on  the  occasion  was 
worthy  of  a  statesman. 
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Mr.  Mon  lilohan  Ghose  is  the  idol  of  his  countrymen.  And 
very  justly  so.  In  moments  of  peril,  his  countrymen  have  looked 
np  to  him  and  not  in  vain  for  warm  sympathy  and  active  help. 
He  stood  by  the  side  of  a  king  in  the  hour  of  his  fall.  He  took 
up  the  cause  of  a  poor  cultivator,  who,  but  for  such  help,  would 
have  died  an  inglorious  death.  A  gem  among  Indian  lawyers,  a 
true  and  warm  patriot,  may  he  live  long  and  serve  long  his 
beloved  country ! 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF 

MR.  MAN  MOHAN  GHOSE. 

I. 

ENGLAND'S  RULE  IN  INDIA. 
(^Before  a  great  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal 
Association  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Birmingham  in  the  Decem^ 
her  1885  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  addresses  from  the  delegates 
Messrs.  Mon  Mohan  Ghose,  M,A.,  fCalcuttaJ^  N,  G.  Chand<ivar'- 
kar,  LL.B,y  ^Bombay J,  and  S,  Ramasioamy  Mudaligar,  M.A., 
(late)  {Madras).  The  Eight  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  {late) 
presided*  Mr.  Bright  was  supported  on  the  platform  by  Alderman 
Kemrick,  M.F.,  Alderman  Powell  Williams,  M.P,,  Alderman 
Cook,  M.P.J  Alderman  Blades,  M.P.,  Councillor  Dr.  Foster , 
M.P.  Sfc.) 

Mr.  Mon  mohan  Ohose  (Calcutta),  who  was  most  heartily 
received,  remarked  that  since  he  last  appeared  on  that  platform  the 
torn  which  the  elections  had  taken  in  this  country  had  not  been 
altogether  of  a  very  encouraging  character  as  far  as  the  affau's  of 
India  were  concerned;  but  the  depressing  effect  which  that  news 
would  have  on  the  people  of  India  would  be  removed  to  a  great 
extent  when  his  colleagues  and  himself  returned  and  explained  how  it 
really  was  that  the  elections  had  taken  this  unfortunate  tiun.  But 
though  the  horizon  with  regard  to  Indian  affairs  was  so  dark,  there 
was,  at  all  events, 

ONE  BRIGHT   SPOT,   THE  TOWN   OF  BIRMINGHAM, 

at  any  >ate»  they  were  glad  to  find,  had  been  true  to  its  traditions, 
and  had  not  been  slow  to  acknowledge  the  great  services  which  the 
great  British  Tribune  had  rendered  to  India.  (Cheei*s).  On  the  last 
occasion  when  his  brother  delegates  and  he  spoke  in  Bii'udngham, 
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they  came,  as  they  had  already  publicly  stated,  uninvited,  simply 
to  discharge  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  public  duty.  (Hear, 
hear).  They  came  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  India  to  offer  their 
humble  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  Englishman  who 
nearly  all  his  lifetime  had  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  India. 
(Cheers).  And  they  came  at  the  risk  of  their  motives  and  their 
intentions  being  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  by  a  critic  whose 
name,  following  the  tnagnanimous  example  of  their  chairman  through- 
out the  electoral  contest,  he  would  not  mention,*  (Laughter).  In  the 
case  of  that  individual  it  might  be  excusable  that  he  should  not  know 
the  geographical  divisions  of  India — (laughter) — or  the  appellations 
and  the  names  by  which  the  different  races  of  India  were  known  ; 
but  ignorance  of  the  political  history  of  India  could  not  be  overlooked. 
Anyone  who  knew  the  political  history  of  the  past  forty  years  in 
India  must  have  known  that  the   people  of  India  had  one  clear, 

*  The  reference  is  to  Lord  Kandolph  Ghurchill,  who  •tried  to  oust  Mr.  Bright 
from  his  seat  and  failed.  The  following  letter  will  explain  the  incident  alluded 
to:— 

THE  INDIAN  DELEGATES  AND  LORD  R.  CHURCHILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  JBirminffham  **  Daily  Post." 

Sib, — ^With  reference  to  the  o^rvations  made  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in 
hiR  speech,  on  Saturday  night,  at  the  Stratford  Road  Board  Schools,  regarding 
the  visit  of  the  Indian  delegatefi  to  Birmingham,  will  you  permit  us  to  say  that 
his  lordship  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  had  come  to  Birmingham 
at  the- request  or  suggestion  of  anyone  belong^g  to  the  Radical  or  Liberal  party  P 
We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  known  that  we  came  here  on  Saturday  entirely  of 
our  own  accord,  and  not  for  any  party  purposes  whatever,  nor  with  any  desire 
to  oppose  any  particular  candidate,  but  simply  with  the  object  of  offering,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  India,  our  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  John 
Bright,  who,  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  public  life,  has  laboured  earnestly 
and  incessantly  for  the  good  of  our  country,  and  than  whom  no  Englishman  ia 
more  truly  loved  or  respected  by  the  Indian  people. 

As  regards  the  remarks  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  questioning  our  repre- 
sentative character,  we  need  only  observe  that  we  have  been  deputed  by  the 
leading  Associations  in  different  parts  of  India,  acting  in  concert  with  one 
another,  and  we  presume  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  this  fact  that  his  lord- 
ship, shortly  after  our  arrival  in  this  country,  did  us  the  honour  of  granting  ub 
an  mterview  at  the  India  Office. 

We  may  be  also  permitted  to  express  our  surprise  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  who  has  himself  visited  India,  and  now  fills  the  high  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  that  country,  should  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  describing  all 
three  of  us  as  *  Bengalese  or  "Baboos,"  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
expression  would  be  applicable  to  two  of  us,  who  do  not  come  from  Bengal. 

M.  Ghosb  (Calciitta). 
N.  Chandavabkab  (Bombay). 
S.  R.  MuDALiTAB  (Madras). 

Queen's  Hotel,  Birmingham,  November  23i:d. 
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straightforward  duty  to  discharge  where  John  Bright  was  concerned. 
(Cheers.)  They  felt  that  next  to  the  approbation  of  their  own 
consciences  they  had  the  support  and  approval  of  the  great  body  of 
their  countrymen  at  home,  when  they  said  that  India  could  not 
recognise  the  claims  of  any  Englishman,  however  high  and  distin- 
guished, before  those  of  John  Bright.  (Hear,  hear.)  Dealing  with 
matters  of  the  general  policy,  Mr.  Ghose  said  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India,  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  British  rule, 
was  professedly  that  of  holding  the  country,  not  so  much  for  England's 
own  benefit  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  millions  of  that  country.  (Hear 
hear.)  The  history  of  the  world  did  not  furnish  an  instance  of 
a  foreign  Grovemment  prescribing  for  itself  a  higher  and  more  un- 
selfish aim,  an  aim  well  worthy  of  a  great,  a  civilised,  and— they 
might  permit  him  to  add — a  Christian,  nation.  In  the  sincerity 
of  that  declai'ation  the  Indian  people  had  been  at  all  times  most 
anxious  to  believe,  not  merely  because  it  had  been  embodied  in 
various  acts  of  Parliament  and  in  declarations  made  by  British  Sover- 
eigns, but  because  the  English  people  had  given  tangible  evidence  of 
their  intention  in  the  fact  that  they  had  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment been  imparting  to  the  Indian  people  that  learning  and  that 
civilization  which  had  made  them  what  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
(Cheers.)  So  far  back  as  1838  the  British  Parliament,  after  full  and 
anxious  deliberation  in  both  Houses,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

ENGLISH   RULE   IN   INDIA   COULD   ONLY  BE  JUSTIFIED 

by  placing  the  natives  of  that  country  on 

THE  FOOTING  OF  PERFECT  EUUALITY  WITH  ENGLISHMEN. 

Accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  William  it  was  enacted  that  no  native 
of  India  should,  by  reason  of  his  birth,  descent,  or  colour,  be  disabled 
from  filling  any  place,  office,  or  employment  under  the  East  India 
Company.  This  enactment  was  followed  by  a  remarkable  despatch 
sent  to  the  Governor- General  by  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  which  stated  that,  ^*  there  sliall  be  no  governing  caste 
in  British  India."  Having  referred  to  the  similar  declaration  con- 
tained in  the  Queen's  Proclamatiou  on  taking  over  the  government  of 
India  from  the  Company,  Mr.  Ghose  said  that  though  these  declara- 
tions, as  the  Indian  people  believed,  correctly  represented  the  voice 
of  the  great  English  nation,  there  had  been  at  all  times  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  practically  carrying  them  out,  and  no  diffi- 
culties greater  than  that  caused  by  the  want  of  sympathy  in  the 
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Anglo-Indian  officials  towards  the  natives  of  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  majority  of  the  promises  contained  in  the  declarations 
he  had  quoted  remained  only  fulfilled  to  the  ear  but  broken  to  the 
hope,  (**  Shame ! ")  The  higher  ranks  of  the  military  service  were 
practically  closed  against  a  native  of  India,  however  great  his  abili- 
ties might  be,  or  however  meritorious,  however  long,  and  however 
varied  the  services  he  might  have  rendered.  (**  Shame  ! ")  Admission 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Covenanted  Indian  Civil  Service,  though  not  so 
rigidly  closed  was  practically  all  but  closed — the  admission  being 
regulated  by  a  competitive  examination  held  annually  in  London,  and 
Indian  candidates  having  to  come  to  England  at  a  very  tender  age  to 
compete  with  Englishmen  in  the  latter's  own  language.  ("  Shame ! ") 
Out  of  a  total  of  900  members  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service,  at  the 
'present  moment,  there  were  only  nine  natives  of  India.  (**  Shame !  ") 
And  even  with  regard  to  these  nine  he  regretted  to  say  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  community  were  extremely  anxious  that  these  few 
gentlemen  should  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  the  same  status 
as  were  enjoyed  by  their  English  colleagues.  They  had  a  very 
remarkable  illustration  of  that  feeling  in 

THE  -VIOLENT,  ALMOST  FANATICAL,  OPPOSITION 

which  was  offered  by  Anglo-Indians  to  the  Dbert  Bill.  Tlie  results 
of  the  feeling  then  aroused  had  been  far  more  disastrous  to  the  general 
administration  of  India  than  was  generally  known  in  this  coimtry. 
But  the  natives  of  India  had  no  reason  to  regret  that  agitation,  for  it 
had  been  the  means  of  uniting  for  the  first  time 

THE  VAELED    NATIONALITIES   OF   THEIR   COUNTRY    INTO   ONE   COBIMON 

BOND. 

(Cheers.)  Englishmen  in  India  had  shown  how  theii'  countrymen 
were  in  the  habit  of  fighting  for  their  own  rights  and  privileges,  and 
they  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  Indian  people  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  example.  (Cheers.)  The  only  ground  that  the 
Indian  people  had  for  regretting  that  agitation  was  that  it  had 
tended  to  create  stronger  prejudice  in  the  Anglo-Indian  mind.  This 
prejudice  had  acted  disastrously  upon  the  English  judiciary  in  India, 
and  had  made  impartial  administi'ation  of  justice  between  race  and 
race  well-nigh  impracticable,  ("  Shame ! ")  He  made  that  assertion 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  attached  to  the  making 
of  it,  and  if  time  had  permitted  he  could  liave  given  numerous  in- 
stances from  his  own  knowledge  to  show  how  lamentably  justice  had 
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been  miscarried  aince  the  period  to  which  he  had  refeiTed.  The  re- 
organisatioD  of  the  Legislative  Councils  of  India  was  a  topic  that  was 
engagring  the  public  mind  in  that  country.  In  their  Legislative 
Councils  they  had  no  representation  of  any  kind.  In  India  laws  were 
made,  and  taxes  were  imposed,  without  consulting  the  feelings  or  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  for  whom  the  laws  were  made,  and  upon  whom 
the  taxes  were  levied.  It  was  not  the  wish  of  the  Indian  people  that 
the  affairs  of  their  country  should  be  made  a  party  question.  They 
were  not  immindful  of  the  fact  that  English  statesmen  of  both  political 
parties  had  vied  with  each  other  in  pursuing  a  policy  of  justice  and 
generosity  towards  the  people  of  India ;  that  the  very  Proclamation  of 
the  Queen,  which  he  had  quoted,  was  made  when  her  Majesty's 
adviser  was  a  Conservative  statesman,  the  present  Earl  of  Derby,  aad 
that  there  had  been  no  more  popular  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
than  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  (Applause.)  But  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Lytton — (hisses)— 'as  Viceroy  marked  a  period  in  the  history  of 
the  relations  between  the  English  and  Indian  peoples  when  the  Indian 
people  were  compelled  to  depart  from  their  position  of  neutrality 
towards  the  great  English  parties.  Lord  Lytton  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  India  threw  himself  so  completely  into  the  arms  of  Anglo* 
Indian  officialdom,  and  pursued  such  a  policy  of  suspicion  and  repres- 
sion  towards  the  people  of  India  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
should  lose  all  faith  in  the  party  which  had  approved  that  policy. 
Ijord  Lytton  was  followed  by  a  Viceroy  who  in  every  respect  formed 
a  marked  contrast  with  his  predecessor.  Lord  Ripon— (cheers) — 
within  a  very  short  time  secured  the  affections  and  the  attachment  of 
the  Indian  people.  He  (the  speaker)  believed  that  he  was  expressing 
the  unanimous  sentiment  of  his  country  from  one  end  to  the  other 
when  he  said  that  no  Viceroy  in  the  history  of  British  India  had 
done  more  to  cement  the  bonds  of  union  between  England  and  India 
than  Lord  Ripon.     (Loud  cheers.)     He  believed  that 

THE  OUTBURST  OF  LOYALTY 

on  the  part  of  the  people  of  India  when  they  made  common  cause 
with  the  English  people  in  defying  the  threats  of  Russia  wa< 

ENTIRELY  DUE  TO  THE  i'EELINGS  WHICH  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LORD 

RIPON   HAD   EVOKED. 

(Cheers.)  The  Indian  people,  who  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
exigencies  of  party  politics  in  England,  were  amazed  when  they  heard 
of  the  treatment  which  Lord  Ripon  received  from  bis    political 
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opponents  in  this  country ;  they  could  not  understand  how  it  was  that 
such  a  Viceroy  should  he  attacked  in  such  an  outrageous  manner  as 
that  in  which  Lord  Ripon  was  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  (Groans.)  The  Indian  people  had 
not  only  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Gladstone — (cheers)— and  other 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  by  which  to  judge  of  the  attitude  of  that 
party  towards  India,  but  they  had  their  acts.  (Cheers.)  On  the 
other  hand  they  had  the  declarations  of  Lord  Salisbury— (groans) — 
made  two  years  ago :  ^*  I  don't  see  what  is  the  use  of  this  political 
hypocrisy.  It  does  not  deceive  the  natives  of  India.  They  know 
perfectly  well  that  they  are  governed  by  a  superior  race — (laughter) — 
and  that  all  this  tall  talk  is  hollow  and  uni*eal.''  Lord  Salisbun' 
questioned  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  national  declarations  with 
regard  to  the  concession  of  equality  to  the  people  of  India ;  but  the 
people  of  India  had  a  right  to  take  Lord  Salisbury  at  his  word.  He 
(the  speaker)  had  been  asked  why  the  Indian  people  did  not  follow 
the  example  of  their  Irish  feUow-subjects  in  their  attitude  towards 
the  great  English  parties?  His  answer  was  that  the  Indian  people 
believed  in  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  English  people,  and  in  the  great 
English  maxim,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"     (Loud  cheers.) 

II. 

DELEGATION  REPORT  BEFORE  THE  BOMBAY  PUBLIC. 

( Before  a  meeting  of  the  Bombay  public,  convened  by  the  Bombay 
Presidency  Association,  and  held  on  Wednesday,  the  l^th  January 
1886,  al  the  Framji  Cawasji  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
an  account  of  the  work  done  by  Messrs,  N,  G,  Chandavarkar  ami 
Man  Mohun  Ohose,  the  Bombay  and  Calcutta  delegates  respec^ 
lively,  at  the  goteral  elections  in  England  of  the  year  1885.  The 
Hall  was  crotoded  to  its  fullest  capacity.  The  Hon,  Dadabhai 
Notvroji  (now  M,  P.)  w(M  in  /he  Chair), 

Mr.  MoN  Mohun  Ghose  then  advanced  to  the  table  and  addressing 
those  present  as  his  countr3inen,  he  said  he  must  confess  that 
when  he  landed  on  his  native  shores  that  morning,  and  was  called 
upon  to  relate  his  late  experiences,  he  felt  considerably  embarrassed, 
for  he  was  quite  unprepared  for  a  task  of  the  kind.  Although  he  had 
been  accustomed  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  to  address  English 
audiences  regarding  the  grievances  and  aspirations  of  his  countrymen, 
he  felt  embarrassed  now   because   he  had  to  give  an   account  of  the 
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work  he  and  his  coUeagaes  had  accomplished.  The  situation  was  a 
peculiar  one.  The  speaker  requested  the  audience  not  to  expect  a 
regular  speech  from  him ;  but  they  had  a  right  to  expect  of  him  a 
narrative  of  his  expe'riences  and  his  work ;  and,  consequently,  he 
would  endeavour  to  acquit  himself  of  the  task  in  a  conversational 
way.  In  the  first  place  he  would  tell  them  that  when  he  first  received 
the  intelligence  in  England  that  his  countrymen  had  selected  him  as 
one  of  the  delegates,  he  felt  great  misgivings  as  to  his  own  abilities. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  do  justice  to  the  honour  which  had  been 
done  him,  and  he  thought  the  task  was  almost  a  hopeless  one. 
He  spoke  not  only  of  his  own  sentiments  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
but  also  those  of  his  brother -delegates  from  Bombay  and  Madras. 
Now,  however,  that  the  work  was  over,  he  entertained  very  different 
sentiments.  (Cheers.)  He  did  not  now  suffer  the  feeling  of 
hesitation  which  he  at  one  time  suffered ;  and,  in  f act^  in  a  very 
short  time  after  their  labours  had  begun,  he  and  his  brother - 
delegates  discovered  that  theii*  misgivings  had  not  been  very  well' 
founded.  He  had  thought  at  first  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  attention  of  the  English  public 
during  the  excitement  of  a  general  election ;  but  he  had  now 
found  out  that  to  succeed  in  such  an  attempt  that  was  really  the 
best  and  the  most  opportune  time.  (Cheers.)  Those  who  had  not 
been  in  England  during  the  elections  could  have  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  enthusiasm  that  exists  amongst  the  electors.  The  Indian 
delegates  were  everywhere  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm ;  and 
at  all  the  meetings  they  attended,  they  were  received  with  the 
greatest  cordiality  and  the  gi*eatest  possible  kindness,  whether  it  was 
in  London,  at  Swansea,  in  Lancashire,  Birmingham,  Aberdeen,  or 
elsewhere.  The  people  everywhere  evinced  the  greatest  desire  to 
know  something  of  the  affairs  of  India.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
The  speaker  said  he  always  underotood  that  the  primary  object  of 
the  mission  of  the  delegates  wa^  to  draw  attention  to  the  wants  and 
grievances  of  the  Indian  people  (cheers) ;  and  so  far  as  this  primaiy 
object  was  concerned,  he  thought  they  had  been  thoroughly  successful. 
(Cheers.)  There  was  no  doubt  another  and  a  less  important  object 
which  the  delegates  had  in  view,  and  that  one  had  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  misunderstanding.  This  second  object  was  not  as  has 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  support  the  candidature  of  certain 
persons  and  to  oppose  that  of  others,  but  to  inform  the  British  public 
what  candidates  who  offered  themselves  for  Parliamentary  honours 
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enjoyed  the  contidence  of  the  Indian  people,  and  shared,  if  not 
altogether,  much  in  common  the  same  views  with  them.  So  far  as 
this  object  was  concerned,  the  speaker  said,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  delegates  had  not  been  successful.  The  audience 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  simply  by  the  results  of 
the  elections.  No  doubt,  some  of  those  who  most  sympathised  with 
them  had  unfortunately  not  been  returned  to  Parliament ;  but  for 
this  the  delegates  were  not  responsible.  They  never  for  a  moment 
thought  they  would  have  been  able  to  influence  the  electors  to  vote 
for  the  candidates  whom  they  recommended.  In  fact,  he  was  ail 
along  aware  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be  able  to  influence  the 
electors  as  a  body  all  at  once  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  ventilating  of  their 
views  and  sentiments  was  concerned,  the  delegates  had  done  their 
duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  people  of  this  country  had  no 
reason  to  despair  of  the  future  ;  and  they  must  not  judge  of  the 
efforts  of  the  delegates  by  the  light  of  the  results  of  the  electiouB. 
'(f'heers.)  The  delegates  had  now  left  behind  in  England,  after 
their  work  of  three  months,  a  great  many  more  fiiends  and  sym- 
pathisers than  India  ever  had  before.  The  working  classes  had 
looked  towards  them  with  great  interest,  which  was  very  encourag- 
ing. They  used  to  say,  **  We  want  to  know  about  India.  We 
know  nothing  of  that  country  now,  except  what  we  learn  from 
official  sources  ;  while  the  newspapers  are  silent  on  the  subject," 
(Cheers.)  The  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  British 
India,  the  three  Presidencies  had  united  in  sending  representatives 
to  England  had  created  a  deep  impression  not  only  on  the  minds  of 
the  public  at  large  in  England,  but  had  caused  considerable  uneasi- 
ness among  the  official  classes  who  had  in  their  hands  the  reins  of 
Government.  (Cheers.)  The  political  effects  of  the  mission  would 
also  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  country.  The  working  classes  in 
England  really  formed  the  backbone  of  the  nation  ;  they  had  the 
power  and  the  voice  of  the  Government  practically  in  their  hands  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  working  through  them  that  the  Indian  people 
oould  expect  to  gain  what  they  wanted.  (Cheers.)  If  the  latter 
could  only  satisfy  them  of  their  grievances,  they  would  gain  their 
entire  sympathy.  Not  only  did  the  working  classes  form  of  electors 
in  England,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ladies,  the  women, 
exercised  great  influence  in  all  political  matters.  It  had  been  said 
that  India  should  keep  clear  of  English  party  politics.  The  dele- 
gates had  all  along  tried  their  very  best  to  follow  this  piece  of  advice, 
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but  the  meeting  could  have   no  conception  of  the  difficulties  they 

encoiintered.     It  was  impossible  in  a  coimtry  like  England  governed 

by  parties  to  obtain  a  hearing  on  any  political  question,  unless  one' 

appealed  through  the  medium  of  one  party  or  other.     No  one  would 

have  rejoiced  more  than  the  speaker  himself,  if  they  could  have  steered 

clear  of  party  politics  altogether  ;  but  when  they  looked  at  the  matter 

in   a   practical  way,  the  difficulties  seemed  imsurmountable.     Unless 

they   made   India  a  party  question,  they  had  no  chance  of  getting 

redress.     If   the   Conservatives  happened  to  be  favourable  to  the 

interests  of  India  as  regards  very  particular  measure,  the  people  of 

this  country  ought  to  give  them  their  support,    and  similarly  when 

the  Liberals  happened  to  espouse  the  cause  of  India  our  sympathies 

most  go  with  them  for  the  time   being  even  at  the  risk  of  offending 

the  Conservatives.    They  must   side  with  one  party  or  the  other. 

This  has  been  the  case  with   Ireland  and  must  be  also  with  India. 

Mr.  Mon  Mohun  Ghose  said  that   in  his  conversation  with  working 

men,  he  had  impressed  on  them  the  fact  that  tmless  he  made  India  a 

party  question  he  had  no  chance  of  being  heard.     The  delegates  had 

tried   their  very  best  from  the  beginning  not  to  identify  themselves 

with  any  political  party  in  England,  and  although  they  had  publicly 

announced   their  intention  to  be  perfectly  neutral,  they  received  as  a 

matter  of  fact  only  one  invitation  to   attend  a  Conservative  meeting, 

while  so  many  invitations  came  from  Liberal  associations  in  different 

parts  of   the   country   that  it  became   quite  impossible  to  accept  all 

of  them.   Because   the  delegates   did   not   see   their  way   towards 

suppoiidng  certain   Anglo-Indian  candidates,   they  gave   out    that 

the  delegates  did  not  represent   the   Indian  people.     So  long  as  they 

expected  that  they  would  meet  with  the  support  of  the  delegates, 

the  latter  represented  all  India ;  but   directly   some  of  them   found 

out  that  that  support  was  not  to  be  given,  then   they    gave  out 

that  the   delegates  did   not   represent   India  but  only  themselves. 

This  was  ine\d table.     There  was  one  matter  more  which  the  speaker 

said  he  would  like  refer  to  before  sitting  down,  and  that  was  with 

reference    to  Mr.    Lalmohun    Ghose's   candidature   for  Deptford. 

(Cheers.)   It   had  been  said  that  Mr.  Lalmohun  had  been  defeated  : 

but  in   regard   to   this  the   speaker   observed  that  he  could  not  do 

better  than   quote   a  remark   made    by   Dr.   Hunter,   member  for 

Ab^deen ;  that  remark   was,   that  if  it  was   for  notliing  else  than 

to  draw  attention  to  India  it  would  have  been  worth  while  for  India 

to  have  spent  thi'ee  times  the  money  she   had  spent  in  the   matter. 
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Mr.  Mon  Mohun  Ghose  said  that  he  had  never  seen  the  like  of  the 
spectacle  that  was  presented  at  Deptford  on  the  day  of  the  election. 
The  candidature  of  Mr.  Lalmohun  hfid  brought  topfether  thousands 
of  Englishmen  who  wished  to  know  of  India  and  its  affairs.  The 
speaker  added  that  words  failed  him  to  give  anything  like  an 
adequate  description  of  the  scene.  There  were  banners  flying 
about  in  all  directions  and  carried  about  in  procession;  there 
were  representations  in  the  streets  of  England  and  India  shak- 
ing hands  together ;  and  whenever  an  Indian  was  seen,  he  was 
lustily  cheered  along  the  streets.  The  audience  could  have  no 
conception  of  the  enthusiasm  that  existed  even  amongst  the 
women  and  children.  No  one  thought  Mi*.  Lalmohun  was  Hkely 
to  be  defeated.  Mr.  Mon  Mohun  Ghose  said  he  was  speaking 
from  personal  observation ;  and  he  felt  after  all,  that  the  result 
of  the  Deptford  election  was  not  a  defeat ;  but  a  moral  victory. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  touch  upon  the  incidents  of  that 
day.  He  could  not  enumerate  them.  When  the  Conservatives, 
said,  '*  Do  not  vote  for  the  Hindu  but  vote  for  the  Englishman," 
there  were  shouts  in  the  streets,  ''  We  will  vote  for  the  bronssed 
Englishman ! "  (Loud  cheers.)  There  were  two  old  men,  some 
eighty  years  of  age  or  more,  who  came  to  give  their  votes  for 
Mr.  Lalmohun  Ghose,  and  when  asked  why  they  went  out  of  their  way 
to  do  so,  they  replied,  ^^  Because  they  are  calling  him  a  black  man." 
(Cheers.)  One  of  these  old  men  was  so  infirm,  that  he  fainted  off 
and  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  polling  booth.  (Cheers.)  The 
candidature  of  Mr.  Lalmohun  had  led  to  the  votes  of  3,560  English- 
men being  given  in  his  favour  ;  and  it  had  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
thousands.  The  speaker  said  that  he  had  the  authority  of  Mr.  John 
Bright  to  tell  his  people,  on  his  return  to  this  countiy,  that  India 
had  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  election  of  the  candidates 
who  were  not  approved  of,  or  the  non- election  of  those  who  were 
approved  of  in  this  countiy.  The  election  of  the  Conservative  can- 
didate at  Deptford,  he  attributed  to  the  Irish  voters.  It  was 
they  who  turned  the  scale  against  Mr.  Lalmohun  at  the  last 
moment ;  and  in  fact,  Mr.  Parnell,  four  days  before  the  election, 
had  issued  a  manifesto  amongst  them,  calling  upon  them  not 
to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates.  He  worked  for  his  own  in- 
terests ;  and  to  keep  the  balance  of  power  in  his  hands  for  the  time 
being,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Consei'vatives.  At 
Deptford  there  were  no  less  than  live  hundred  Irishmen,  about  three 
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hundred  of  whom  voted  for  the  Conservatives.     Similarly,  the  Irish 
votes  tamed  the  scale  in  other  constituencies  where  friends  of  India 
like  Mr.  Slagg  were  candidates.     The  audience  would,  therefore,  un- 
derstand that  India  had  no  connection  with  the  defeat  or  success  of  the 
candidates  who  had  been  approved  or  disapproved  of  here.    The  dele- 
gates had  not  been    spared   by  their    opponents.     From  the  very 
beginning  they  had  questioned  the  representative  character  of  the 
delegates,  and  ignored  their  primary  object.     It  was  said  that  those 
candidates  who  were  supported  by  the  Indian  people  had  not  been 
elected,  and  those  who  were  not  supported  had  been  elected.    This  was 
an  extremely  superficial  view  of  the  affair.     Their  opponents  further 
said  that  the  mission  of  the  delegates  was  an  experiment  which  ought 
not  to  be  repeated.     Why  was  it  that  their  so-called   friends,  and 
amongst  them  Anglo -Indian  journalists,   went  out  of  their  way 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  this  pieee  of  advice  ?    Why  was  this 
expression  of  friendship,  this   expression    of   regard,   given?    The 
reason  was   not  far  to  seek.     Their  opponents  were  anxious  that  the 
experiment  should  not  be  repeated.    Why  ? — ^Because  they  knew  that, 
if  repeated,  it  must  in  the  end  be  successful.     If  the  delegates  did 
not  represent  anybody,  then  why  attach  so   much  importance  to  the 
matter?     The   enemy  felt  that   there  was   some   strength   in  the 
organisations  which  had  sent  the  delegates.     Their  opponents  were 
very  anxious  at  present  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  of  India 
from  the  main  question  and  suggested  varieties  of  schemes  deviating 
from  the  real  point.     They  fii'st  said,  ''  Don*t  make  India  a  party 
questim ;"  then  secondly,  '*  Don't  have  direct  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment ;"  and  thirdly,  "  Don't  send  delegates  to  England,  because  look 
at  the  result  of  the  last  elections."     One  newspaper  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  express  a  hope  that  the  farce   recently  enacted  at  Deptford 
would  not  be  repeated.     The  writer  must  have  seen,  however,  that 
whatever  was  the  result  of  the  candidature,  Mr.  Lalmohun  Ghose  was 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  winning  post ;  and  he  must  have  felt  that  next 
time  the  result  would  be  a  success.  (Cheers.)    These  writers  were  very 
anxious  that  the  attempt  should  not  be  repeated ;  one  of  them  had 
generously  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  direct  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment.    Speaking  for  himself,  Mr.  Aianmohun  Ghose  said,  he  would 
rejoice  if  that  wore  practicable.     But  such  a  scheme  would  be  wholly 
inpractioable,   and  would  not  be  for   a  moment  entertained  by  the 
English  people  after  their  experience  of  Ireland.     Speaking  for  him- 
self, again,  he  would  be  a  sincere  advocate  for  having  a  local  Parlia- 
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ment  here.  (Cheers.)  Why  was  it,  after  all,  that  they  were  so 
anxious  to  have  a  seat  in  Parliament  ?  It  was  in  order  to  have 
eventually  their  own  local  Parliament !     (Cheers.) 

The  work  done  by  the  delegates  during  the  last  three  months  was 
only  a  small  beginning,  and  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  per- 
severed in.  If  within  such  a  short  time  as  three  months  they  had 
been  able  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  many  thousands  of  Englishmen, 
how  much  more  could  be  done  by  energetic  and  persistent  working 
in  the  same  direction.  If  they  did  not  themselves  agitate,  they 
could  not  expect  to  get  any  help  from  the.  English  people.  It  was 
to  be  remembered  that  the  English  had  become  what  they  wei*e  by 
reason  of  the  strepgth  of  their  character,  and  that  showed  itself  with 
them  not  only  in  time  of  victory  but  also  in  time  of  defeat.  The 
Indian  people  shoidd  act  together ;  the  three  Presidencies  should  act 
in  concert  with  one  another  as  was  done  on  the  last  occasion.  The 
speaker  rejoiced  to  see  present  some  distinguished  European  gentle- 
men to  whom  they  could  look  for  guidance:  but  eventually  the 
natives  of  India  must  look  to  themselves.  As  regards  sympathy 
and  anxiety  to  do  justice,  there  was  no  lack  of  them  in  Englishmen 
(cheers);  the  English  public  were  eminently  sympathetic;  but  the 
Indian  people  must  show  the  justice  of  their  cause  in  order  to  get 
them  to  attend  to  it.     (Applause.) 

III. 

THE  SIXTH  INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

(Before  the  first  sitting  of  the  Sixth  Indian  National  Congress,  held  in 
the  Tivoli  Gardens,  Calcutta,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2G/A  oj 
December  1890,  Being  elected  as  the  Chairman,  he  opened  the 
Congress,  welcomed  the  delegates  from  other  provinces  in  the 
following  worthy  speech  J, 

Me.  Man  Mohan  Ghose  said : — Gentlemen,  it  has  devolved  upon 
me  to  offer  you  our  most  hearty  welcome  on  this  great  occasion.  It 
has  been  impossible  for  mo  to  decline  the  honor  which  the  Recep- 
tion Committee  have  thought  fit  to  confer  on  me  by  asking  me  to  be 
their  Chairman,  and  in  that  capacity  to  welcome  you  in  their  •  name 
and  on  theii*  behalf.  That  honor,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  aU  agree  witli 
me,  could  not  have  been  possibly  conferred,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  any  abler  or  worthier  member  of  the  Bengali  conmiunity 
than    my     esteemed   friend    the     Hon'ble    Sir  Bomeah    Chander 
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Mitter.  (Cheers.)  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulatioii  to  all  of  us  that, 
although  the  cause  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  these  provinces 
has  suffered  hy  his  retirement  from  the  high  office  which' he  lately 
held,  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  great  national  demonstration,  and  to  guide  us  by  his 
varied  experience  and  by  his  sound  judgment.  When  I  learnt  that 
the  state  of  his  health  precluded  him  from  occupying  the  position 
which  legitimately  belongs  to  him,  and  that  it  was  his  especial  desire 
that  I  should  perform  that  duty,  which  of  all  men  in  our  community 
no  one  could  have  performed  more  gracefully  or  fittingly  than  he, 
I  felt  that  I  had  no  right,  by  reason  of  my  own  incompetency  and 
tm worthiness,  to  decline  the  high  honor  which  my  colleagues  had 
decided  to  bestow  on  me.  I  conceive  it  is  not  only  an  honor,  but  a 
duty,  which  every  citizen  owes  to  his  country,  to  respond  cordially  to 
any  call  which  may  be  made  upon  him  to  assist  in  an  undertaking 
which  has  for  its  object  the  welfare  and  the.  happiness  of  one's 
fellow -countrymen.     (Cheers,) 

On  the  last  occasion  when  you  assembled  in  this  city  you  were 
welcomed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Calcutta,  who, 
by  reason  of  his  profound  scholarship  and  wide  reputation,  was 
eminently  fitted  to  be  the  spokesman  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  these 
provinces.  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  us  all  that  long- 
continued  illness  should  have  prostrated  our  distinguished  friend 
Raja  Rajendra  Lala  Mitra,  but  it  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to 
you  all  to  be  assured  that,  though  tied  down  to  his  sick  bed  and  there- 
fore unable  to  greet  you  once  more  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Bengal, 
his  heart  is  entirely  with  us  (loud  cheers),  and  that  he  continues  to  be 
as  staunch  a  supporter  of  this  great  movement  as  ever.  (Cheers,) 
It  is  my  painful  duty  to  express  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Reception 
Committee  our  sorrow  at  the  irreparable  loss  we  have  sustained  in 
the  course  of  the  year  by  the  death  of  one  of  our  ablest  and  most 
zealous  workers— I  mean  the  late  Babu  Mohesh  Chander  Choudhry. 
{Loud  cheers,)  In  him  Bengal  has  lost  one  of  her  truest'  patriots, 
and  the  National  Congress  one  of  its  most  earnest  supporters  and 
active  workers.  I  had  the  liigh  privilege  of  enjoying  bis  friendship 
for  many  years,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  assert  that  this  presidency 
has  not  yet  produced  a  man  whose  memory  ought  to  be  more  dearly 
cherished  by  us  than  that  of  my  lamented  friend  Mohesh  Chander 
Choudhry.  (Cheers,)  In  simplicity  of  habits  and  purity  of  life  he 
was  essentially  what  a  pious  Hindu  ought  to  be,  while  in  breadth  of 
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views,  in  honesty  of  purpose,  and  in  general  culture  few  men  excelled 
him  even  among  the  more  favored  races  of  the  West.  Such  a  man 
the  hand  of  death  has  somewhat  prematurely  removed  from  us,  and, 
before  we  had  quite  time  to  recover  from  the  shock,  we  found  our- 
selves deprived,  though  temporarily,  of  the  valuable  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  two  of  our  most  energetic  workers,  one  of  whom,  I 
regret  to  say,  is  unable,  by  reason  of  continued  ill-health  cmd  domes- 
tic affliction, .to  be  present  to-day — I  mean  our  distinguished  friend 
Mr.  W.  0.  Bonnerjee  {loud  and  continued  cheers)^  while  the  other, 
after  suffering  from  severe  illness  for  some  time  is,  I  am  glad  to  find, 
able,  at  any  rate,  to  encourage  us  by  his  presence,  though  still  too 
weak  to  cheer  us  by  his  eloquence — I  refer  to  my  friend  Mr.  Surendra 
Nath  Banner jee,     (Loud  Cheers,) 

It  is  now  four  years  since  the  National  Congress  met  in  this  city  ; 
since  then  you  have  assembled  in  the  great  cities  of  Madras,  Allah- 
abad and  Bombay,  in  every  one  of  which  places  the  reception  accord- 
ed to  the  Delegates  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  us  in 
Calcutta  feel  that,  after  aU,  we  are  able  to  do  very  little  in  connection 
with  the  Congress  of  1890  to  deserve  the  high  rank  which  is  popu- 
larly assigned  to  Bengal  as  the  most  advanced  and  the  wealthiest 
province  in  India :  I  am  afraid,  that  with  all  our  efforts  this  year  to 
give  you  a  fitting  reception,  our  arrangements  are  defective  in  many 
respects ;  but  this  I  can  assure  you  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Bengal 
that  they  yield  to  no  other  Presidency  in  the  heartiness  and  the 
cordiality  of  the  welcome  which  they  wish  to  offer  to  the  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  different  parts  of  this  great  country 
who  have  honoured  us  with  their  presence  to-day. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  discuss  any  of  the  topics  which  are 
likely  to  engage  your  attention  this  session ;  but  it  is  I  think  fitting 
that  I  should  not  sit  down  without  making  some  general  obser- 
vations as  regards  the  real  aims  and  objects  of  the  National  Congress 
and  our  course  of  action  in  the  future.  Our  proceedings  have  been 
subjected  to  much  and  varied  criticism,  and  for  my  part  I  am  glad 
that  such  should  have  been  the  case.  All  our  proceedings,  our 
discussions,  and  om*  resolutions  are  public  property,  and  it  is  only  right 
that  they  should  be  subjected  to  public. scrutiny,  for  IbeHeve  we  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  f  ix)m  honest  criticism  {cheers)^ 
however  unfavourable  such  criticism  may  be.  That,  besides  legitimate 
criticism,  the  proceedings  of  such  a  body  as  ours  should  be  subjected 
to  unworthy  attacks  and  our  aims  misrepresented  and  distorted  is  a 
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matter  which,  however  painful  to  us  all,  ought  not  to  discourage 
aad  dishearten  us.  For  what  great  cause  in  the  history  of  this  world 
has  ever  triumphed  without,  in  the  first  instance,  having  met  with 
unworthy  and  even  rancorous  opposition  ?  Our  opponents  hav^e  not 
even  hesitated  to  accuse  the  promoters  of  this  movement  of 
disloyalty  to  the  British  Government.  If  I  could  hring  myself  to 
believe  that  the  accusation,  however  unfoimded,  had  been  honestly 
preferred  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  starting  it,  I  should  have 
felt  myself  called  upon  to  deal  with  it  seriously  ;  but  the  charge  has 
always  seemed  to  me  so  preposterous  and  so  dishonest  on  the  part, 
at  any  rate,  of  a  large  portion  of  our  detractors,  that  I  think  every 
speaker  in  this  hall  ought  to  treat  it  with  silent  contempt. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  one  present  here  who  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
does  not  feel  that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  India  were  life  and 
property  more  secure  than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  If  English 
rule  in  India  had  done  nothing  more  than  that,  we  should,  even  then, 
have  had  ample  reason  to  be  grateful  to  England,  for,  as  you  know, 
the  establishment  of  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  are 
the  first  requisites  for  the  happiness  of  a  people.  To  my  mind,  our 
allegiance  to  the  British  Government  is  based,  not  only  on  the  feeling 
of  gratitude  which  the  benefits  conferred  upon  us  must  evoke  in  our 
hearts,  but  also  upon  the  highest  grounds  of  expediency ;  for  every 
sane  man  in  India,  who  is  capable  of  thinking,  must  feel  that  any 
change  of  government  at  the  present  time  would  be  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall  the  people  of  this  country.  {Cheers,) 
That  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  we  could  have  governed 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  are  governed^  by  England,  is  a  sentiment 
which  we  need  not  in  the  least  shrink  from  avowing,  because  not 
only  is  such  a  feeling  natural,  but  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to  my 
mind  with  true  loyalty  to  England.  {Heafj  hear.)  The  National 
Congress  movement  was  fittingly  described  last  year  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Pherozshah  Mehta,  while  welcoming  the  Delegates  in  Bombay^ 
as  <<  the  grandest  outcome  of  British  Bule  in  India.''  To  that 
description  I  will  venture  to  add  that  it  is  also  the  natural  and, 
indeed,  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  generous  policy  pursued  by 
England  in  this  country.  The  fact  which  we  all  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge, namely,  that  India  is  now  better  governed  than  before,  or  the 
fact  that  no  other  Asiatic  country  is  at  the  present  time  better 
govei^ied,  furnishes  no  argument  whatever  against  the  demands 
made  by  us  with  the  sole  object  of  improving  the  administration  of 
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the  country.  The  English  people  have .  no  right  to  complain  if  we 
refuse  to  judge  of  their  acts  and  professions  as  rulers  of  this  country 
by  any  standard  lower  than  what  they  themselves  have  taught  us  to 
respect  and  admire.  If  England  has  been  instrumental  in  teaching 
an  Asiatic  people  a  higher  code  of  political  morality  she  can  scarcely 
complain,  with  any  show  of  reason,  if  we  expect  her  strictly  to 
adhere  to  that  code  in  the  government  of  her  own  dependencies,  and 
to  carry  out  the  professions  and  declarations  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  in  her  name  and  on  her  behalf.  The  great 
demonstration  of  to-day,  I  think,  we  are  all  agreed,  implies  nothing 
more  than  this,  t?».,  that,  much  as  England  has  done  for  us,  she  has 
yet  a  great  deal  more  to  do,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  India  is  not  perfect,  but  that  there  is  still  considerable  room 
for  its  improvement  and  reform.  This,  I  believe,  to  be  the  keystone 
of  this  great  national  movement.  It  is  not  a  movement  intended  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  embarrass  or  hamper  the  Government  of  tl<e 
country,  but  to  assist  that  Government  by  every  means  in  the  great 
and  difficult  task  in  which  it  is  engaged.  Viewed  in  this  light — and 
I  am  sure  you  all  agree  with  me  that  it  is  our  most  anxious  desire 
that  it  shoidd  be  viewed  in  no  other  light — I  fail  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  we  have  not  yet  met  with  a  sympathetic  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  good  government  of  this 
country.  It  is  impossible  in  any  country  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
government  for  any  length  of  time  without  consulting  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  those  who  are  governed,  and  it  is  obvious  that  when 
the  Government  of  a  country  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
people,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  that  Government,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  its  duty,  if  it  is  to  exist  for  any  good  purpose,  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  and  even  the  aspirations  of  those 
who  are  governed.  If  «uch  is  the  duty  cast  upon  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  govern,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  people 
themselves  to  acquaint  the  Government  by  all  constitutional 
means  with  their  own  wishes  and  their  requirements.  We  are  not 
so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  all  our  suggestions  should  be  at 
once  carried  out,  or  that  all  our  demands  should  be  at  once  granted 
without  due  consideration.  All  that  we  desire  is  that  our  sugges- 
tions should  be  honestly  and  sympathetically  considered,  and  that  if 
difficulties,  which  we  ourselves  may  fail  to  perceive,  should  deter  the 
Government  of  the  day  from  acceding  to  any  of  our  wishes,  we  may 
be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Government,  so  to  speak,  in  order 
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that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  help  it,  if  we  can,  in  grappling  with 
those  difficulties.  (Hear,  hear.)  This,  I  believe,  is  the  true  position 
which  the  National  Congress  in  India  desires  to  occupy. 

An  idea  is  said  to  prevail  among  certain  officials  in  the  vicinity  of 
Whitehall  as  well  as  in  this  country,  to  the  effect  that  the  supremacy 
of  England  in  India  is  mainly  based  upon  the  disunion  of  the  differ- 
ent races  existing  in  this  country,  and  that  any  attempt  to  unite 
them,  even  to  a  limited  extent  upon  a  common  political  platfoim,  is 
fraught  with  ultimate  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  British  Empii^. 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  any  Englishman,  having  any 
claims  to  statesmanship,  can  seriously  entei*tain  such  an  idea,  based 
as  it  is  altogether  upon  a  superficial,  and,  I  venture  to  think,  an 
erroneous  conception  of  facts. 

"  To  divide  and  rule  "  is  a  wicked  policy,  as  unworthy  of  the  great 
English  people  as  it  is  practically  impossible  after  what  they  have 
themselves  done  for  us ;  because  you  can  no  more  now  keep  the 
different  races  of  this  country  disunited  in  feelings  and  sentiments 
for  any  length  of  time  than  you  can  abolish  your  schools  and  col- 
leges, your  railroads  and  telegraphs. 

But  then  it  is  asked,  *•  Whom  does  the  National  Congress  repre- 
sent ?  What  light  has  it  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  who  know  nothing  about  the  Congress  ? ''  My  answer  is,  the 
National  Congress  represents  the  thinking  portion  of  the  people  of 
India.  {Cheers,)  The  Delegates  present  here  to-day  are  the  chosen 
representatives  of  that  section  of  the  Indian  people  who  have  learnt 
to  think  and  whose  number  is  daily  increasing  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  It  is  perfectiy  correct  that  the  ignorant  masses  whom  we 
seek  to  represent  are  still  unable,  in  many  Provinces,  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  great  social  and  administrative  problems 
which  are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  educated  classes  ;  but 
history  teaches  that,  in  all  countries  and  in  aU  ages,  it  is  the  think- 
ing classes  who  lead  the  unthinking,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our 
own  society  we  are  bound,  not  only  to  think  for  ourselves,  but  also  to 
think  for  those  who  are  still  too  ignorant  to  exercise  that  impoi*tant 
function.  (Cheers,)  If  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  India  whom  we  are  seeking  to  represent,  not  only 
some  of  those  who  have  actually  chosen  us  as  their  delegates,  but  also 
many  others  are  still  incapable  of  exercising  any  choice  in  the  matter, 
I  am  sure  we  are  not  insensible  of  the  grave  responsibilities  which 
we  are  incurring  in  speaking  and  acting  on  their  behalf.  Our  duty 
to  our  less  favoured  countrymen  requires  that  we  should  not  shrink 
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from  incurring  those  responsibilities.  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  educate  our  ignorant  countrymen  not  only  to 
think,  but  to  think  rightly,  and  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  that  the  happiness  of  a  people  primarily  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  country,  and  that  if 
they  have  any  grievances  the  only  way  to  obtain  redress  is  to  agitate 
by  peaceable  and  lawful  methods.  In  trying  to  discharge  so  obvious 
a  duty  we  can  well  afford  to  be  ridiculed  as  self-styled  delegates  or 
as  belonging  only  to  "a  microscopic  minority."  {Cheers  and  laughter,) 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  trespass  much  longer  on  your 
patience,  but  there  is  one  other  accusation  to  which  I  cannot  help 
alluding,  although  it  has  been  satisfactorily  answered  at  more  than 
one  of  our  previous  gatherings — I  refer  to  the  charge,  so' often  repeat- 
ed, that  the  National  Congress  as  a  body  is  opposed  to  social 
i*ef  orms.  Such  an  accusation  is  based  upon  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  the  scope  and  functions  of  the  National  Congress,  whose  object,  as 
I  have  already  explained,  is  to  point  out  to  the  Government  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  and 
to  ask  only  for  such  reforms  as  we  are  ourselves  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  introducing  without  the  aid  of  the  Government,  and  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  which  we  are  all  practically  of  one  mind.  Now 
the  many  questions  of  social  reform  which  are  at  present  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  educated  classes  throughout  India  are  questions 
the  solution  of  which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people  them- 
selves. It  is  open  to  all  of  us  to  live  as  we  like,  or  to  eschew  or  alter 
at  any  time  any  custom  which  we  may  consider  inconvenient  or 
mischievous.  The  remedy  being  entirely  in  our  own  hands  we  can 
apply  it  whenever  we  choose,  and  on  the  majority  of  points  we  are 
unfoiiiunately  by  no  means  all  of  one  mind  yet.  Besides,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Congress  is  composed  of  diverse  commu- 
nities, each  having  its  own  religion  and  its  peculiar  usages,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  such  a  body  to  discuss  the  social  customs 
of  a  particular  community,  based  as  they  often  are  upon 
reUgious  ideas,  regarding  which  the  members  of  another 
community  professing  a  different  religion  have  no  adequate 
knowledge  or  information.  {Hear,  hear,)  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  promoters  of  the  National  Congress  are  not 
as  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  social  as  they  are  to  that  of 
political  rcfoi*ms.  The  same  educational  agency  which  has  given 
life  to  the  National  Congress  has  already  helped  to  bring  about 
enormous  social  changes  throughout  India.     Half  a  century  is  but 
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a  day  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  any  one  who  conipai*es  the  state  of 

Indian  society  of  the  present  day  with  what  was  the  case  even  30 

years  ago,  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  we 

have  moved  in  social  matters  during  that  period.     If  there  are  some 

who  think  we  ought  to  have  moved  still  faster,  they,  in  my  opinion, 

ignore   altogether  the  enormous  difficulties  against  which  we  have 

to  contend  in  this  matter.     There  are  movements  of  a  very  important 

character  already  on  foot  amongst  the  different  communities  of  oui' 

people,  to  promote  the  cause  of  social  and  religious  reform,  and  in 

uiy  humble  judgment  we  should  be  travelling  out  of  our  legitimate 

province  if  we  were  to  deal  with  such  questions  in  this  assembly. 

Those  who  know  my  own  views  will  readily  believe  that  I  yield  to 

none  in  the  country   in  attaching  importance  to   the  question  of 

social  reform ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  our 

duty,  however  keenly  we  may  feel  on  the  subject,  to  remember  that 

any  precipitate   or  inconsiderate  action  before    the  creation  of  a 

healthy    public    opinion    in    a    community    is   often  apt  to  retard 

pix>gres8  and  to  defeat  the  very  object  we  have  in  view,  (i/iear,  hear.) 

We   ought  to  be  thankful  to  our  English  friends  for  any  suggestions 

t  hey  may  be  disposed  to  make  to  us  on  the  question  of  social  reform, 

so  long  as  those  suggestions  are  made  in  a  sympathetic  spirit ;  but 

at  the  same  time   we  must  ask  them  to    bear  in  mind  tliat  it  is 

impossible  for  an   outsider  or  foreigner  to  realize  adequately  the 

difficulties  which  the  different  Indian  communities  have  to  contend 

against  in  matters  of  sodal  reform.     Our  English  friends,  whose 

kind  sympathy  and  advice  our  social  reformers  are  always  delighted 

to  have,  may  also  be  asked  to  remember  that  the  decision  of  the 

question  as  to  what  reforms  should  or  should  not  be  introduced  must, 

from  the   veiy  nature  of  the  case,   rest  with  the  Indian  people 

themselves,  and  that  therefore  the  true  remedy  lies  in  educating  the 

people  and  creating  a  healthy  public  opinion  on  questions  of  social 

reform.     To  my  mind,  this  gathering  itself  must  have,  and  indeed 

ahready  has  had,   the  effect,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  giving  a  great 

impetus  to  the  cause  of  social  reform.     It  is  true  that  there  are 

social  problems  connected  with  our  domestic  life  of  so  important  and 

pressing  a  character  that^  in   my  opinion,  the  sooner  we  direct  our 

attention  to  them,  and  deal  vigorously  with  them,  the  better  for  our 

coimtry ;   but  all  I   say  is,  that  those  are  questions  with  which  the 

Congress,  composed  as  it  is  of  different  communities,  ought  not  at 

present  to  have  any  direct  concern.     {Cheer h.) 
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I  have  thus  far  dealt  with  criticisms  which  have  emanated  chiefly 
from  members  of  the  Anglo-Indian  commmiity  and  the  English 
press ;  but,  before  I  conclude,  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  one 
argument  which  I  have  sometimes  heard  used  by  some  of  our  own 
people  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Congress.  I  have  heard 
it  asked :  "  What  good  result  has  the  Congress  secured  to  us  f 
To  those  desponding  spirits  among  us  who  are  apt  to  indulge  in  such 
an  arg^ument  I  cannot  do  better  than  reply  in  the  words  of  one  who 
spent  his  noble  life  in  agitating  for  the  good  of  his  own  country,  and 
of  mankind  in  general,  and  whose  name  is  deservedly  cherished  by  ns 
all  in  India. 

In  1885,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  a  long  interview  with  the  late 
Mr.  John  Bright  (loud  cheers)  at  Birmingham,  he  told  me,  as  I  was 
coming  away :    "  Tell  your  people  on  your  return  home   that  they 
must  not  expect  immediate  results,  nor  must  they  lose  heart   if  they 
do  not  get  what  they  want.     The  English  people  themselves  have 
not  obtained  any  concession  from   their  own  Grovemment  without 
long  and  persistent  agitation.     It  took  Cobden  and  myself  30  years 
to  get  the  Com  Laws  repealed.     Tell  your  people,  as  coming  from 
me,  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  succeed  if  they  expect  immediate 
results."    I  trust    that    this   message,   sent  to  us  by  that   great 
champion  of  our  rights  a  few  years  before  his  deatn,  will  encourage 
you  all  to  persevere  in  the  great  cause  which  you  have  taken  up. 
Remember  that  this  is  only  a  beginning  of  a  great  struggle,  and  that 
these  annual  gatherings  of  ours  are  but  physical  representations  of 
that  great  and  wonderful  national  awakening  which  is  taking  place 
everywhere  in  India.  (Cheers,)    The  sight  that  we  witness  to-day 
may  well  justify  any  one  of  us  indulging  in  the  reverie  of  the  gi'eat 
English  poet  when  he  exclaimed :  ''  Methiuks  I  see  in  my  mind's 
eye  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man 
after  sleep  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks.     Methinks  I  see  her 
as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth  and  kindling  her  undozl'd 
eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam,  purging  and  unsealing  her  long-abused 
sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance,  while  the  whole 
noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  tlio 
twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  this  means,   and  in  their 
envious  gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and   schisms.'* 
Gentlemen,  I  once  more  beg  to  offer  you  a  hearty  welcome,  and  I  ask 
you  to  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  day  by  electing  a  President   for 
tliis  the  Sixth  Indian  National  Congress.   (Loud  and  prolonged  ch  ee  rs.) 
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SURENDRANATH  BANNERJI,  Esq. 

**  The  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  worM  *  This  was  a  man.'  " — Shakespeare. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Sureadraaath  Bannerji  aptly  illustrates  the 
remark  that  life  is  a  battle  and  men  are  so  many  soldiers 
fighting  their  way  through  the  world's  battle-field.  At  every 
step  in  his  life  this  patriotic  Bengali  gentleman  met  with 
inordinate  difficulties,  yet  on  each  occasion  he  has  faced  them, 
like  a  hero,  bravely  and  calmly.  His  indomitable  strength  of 
mind,  his  rare  and  varied  literary  acquirements,  and  his 
wonderful  perseverance  have  secured  for  him  in  hfe  a  position 
of  which  anybody  may  well  be  proud. 

Mr.   Surendranath  claims  to  be  descended  from  a  respectable 
family  of  Rarhee  Brahmins.     Ilis  father,  Babu  Durga  Charan, 
a  highly  educated  gentleman,  was  '  the  ablest  native  allopathic 
practitioner '  of  his   day  in  Calcutta.     The  *  qualities  of  energy 
and  devotion  to  work '  which  Mr.  Banner ji  has   displayed  in 
his  career,  have  been,  it  is  said,   inherited  by  him  from  his 
good  father.     Born  in  1848,  young  Surendranath  received  his 
education  in  the  Doveton  College,  where   he  was  a  prizeman 
throughout  his  school  ciireer.     He  passed  the  Entrance  Exami- 
nation of  the  Calcutta  University  in  1863  in  the  first  division, 
and  in  1868,  January,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.     The  verj' 
favourable  impression  he  had  made  upon  Mr.  Sime,  the  Principal 
of  the  Doveton  College,  induced  his  father  now  to  send  at  his 
suggestion  young  Mr.  Bannerji  to  compete  for  the  Indian  C.  S. 
Examination  to  England.     There  he  placed  himself  under  such 
distinguished  scholars  as  the  late  Dr.  Goldstucker    and  Prof. 
Morley,  and  in  course  of  time  passed  the  examination.     But 
strangely  enough  the  Commissioners  rejected  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  more  old  when  he  passed  than  the  rules  of  the 
U.S.    Examination  required !     Mr.  Bannerji  was  now  forced 
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t^  seek  the  protection  of  the  law  against  what  he  conceived  to  be 
an  act  of  injustice.  And  he  moved  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for 
a  mandamus  against  the  Commissioners.  The  learned  judges 
being  satisfied  that  justice  was  with  Mr.  Suroiidranath,  and  the 
objection  raised  against  his  admission  improper,  granted  a  rule  to 
shew  cause  why  they  the  Commissioners  should  not  reconsider  the 
matter.  This  seems  to  have  brought  the  Commissioners  to  their 
senses,  for  before  the  day  of  the  argument  of  the  nile  they  put 
in  the  name  of  3Ir.  Banner ji  in  the  list  of  successful  students. 
Mr.  Surendranath  soon  after  returned  to  India  as  a  member  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  was  posted  ns  Assistant  Magistrate 
at  Sylhet.  Here  he  worked  for  2  years,  when  a  terrrible 
storm  suddenly  burst  upon  him,  which  cut  short  his  official 
career,  and  well  nigh  wrecked  all  his  prospec^ts. 

It  seems  that  in  a  particular  case  pending  before  him,  he  was 
(charged  with  having  passed  an  order,  transferring  the  case  to  the 
*  Ferari  list '  and  having  improperly  issued  a  warrant,  and  then 
made  a  false  statement  when  called  upon  for  explanation.  Mr. 
Surendranth's  reply  was  that  he  was  not  aware  of  having  made 
any  such  order,  and  that  he  signed  it  along  with  other  orders. 
For  this  little  matter,  for  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  Bengali  gentlemen  of  the  time,  Mr.  Surendranath  had 
furnished  a  satisfactory  and  proper  explanation,  Mr.  Bannerji 
was  suspended  and  a  big  State  trial  ordered.  As  many  as 
fourteen  charges  were  laid  against  him,  and  Mr.  O'Keanealy 
was  nominated  to  be  prosecutor,  and  Mr.  Princeps  the  head  of 
the  Commission.  It  was  rather  u  matter  for  surprise  to  the  people 
of  Bengal  that  Mr.  Surendranath  should  have  for  prosecutor 
and  judge  the  same  men  that  were  employed  by  Government  in 
the  Wahabi  Amirudin's  case.  And  indignantly  did  a  leading 
native  journal  ask  *  Is  Surendranath  a  Wahabi?'  Before  the 
trial  commenced  Mr.  Bannerji  applied  to  have  it  conducted  in 
(Jalcutta  in  an  open  manner,  but  the  request  was  refused,  as  also, 
it  seems,  his  request  to  lend  him  the  services  of  certain  legal 
gentlemen.  After  a  trial  extending  over  some  days  Mr.  Suren- 
dranath was  reported  to  be  guUty  on  all  the  charges  by  the 
Commissioners,    and  the    Government,  which  agreed  with  it, 
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ordered  his  removal  from  the  Service  ou  a  small  peusiou  of  Rs.  50 
per  month.  It  may  be  presumptuous  here  to  express  any  opiniou 
on  the  merits  of  that  case,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  observ  • 
ing  that  if  the  manly,  frank,  and  straightforward  character  borne 
all  along  by  Mr.  Bannerji  is  properly  taken  into  account,  as  also 
the  view  of  his  case  taken  by  such  distinguished  Indians  as  Eaja 
Dingambar  Mitter  and  the  late  Babu  Kristodas  Pal,  the  defendant 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  altogether  innocent  of  the  charges. 
The  whole  native  press  at  the  time  unanswerably  met  th«; 
charge;  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Government 
itself  towards  him  has  been  hip^hlv  inconsistent  with  the  belief 
in  his  guilt. 

From  evil  sometimes  arise th  good.  An  event  which  was 
strongly  resented  at  the  time  as  a  blow  to  the  public  career  of  a 
distinguished  youth  had  only  the  effect  of  diverting  thi^ 
activities  of  Mr.  Surendranath  into  a  new  channel  where  a  glorious 
career  awaited  him.  With  a  rare  firmness  of  mind  he  calmly 
faced  the  situation,  and  without  loss  of  time  set  about  repairing 
his  broken  fortune.  He  accepted  the  chair  of  English  litera- 
ture in  the  Metropolitan  Institution  of  Pandit  Ishwar  Chan- 
dra Vidya  Sagar  in  the  early  part  of  1870,  on  a  salary  of 
Us.  200  per  month.  Mr.  Bannerji  also  undertook  to  lecture  to 
the  students  of  the  Citv  School,  when  it  was  established.  In 
1881  he  gave  up  the  Metropolitan  Institution,  and  joined  the 
Free  Church  College.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Bannerji  worked 
on,  until  he  took  charge  of  a  small  scliool  in  Bow  J3azar  in 
1882,  containing  little  more  than  a  hundred  pupils.  The 
history  of  its  development  within  the  short  space  of  7  years  into 
a  First  Class  Collegiate  Institution,  with  branches  at  Howra  and 
Kiddapur,  and  about  2,500  youths  on  its  roll,  is  the  histoiy  of  the 
inordinately  patient,  persevering,  and  energetic  efforts  of  a  very 
gifted  and  enthusiastic  scholar.  It  is  a  monument  worthy  of  the 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  of  the  eminent  Arnold  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  Bannerji*s  connection  with  the  Benf/n/t  commenced  in 
1878.  The  paper  had  been  gradually  going  down  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  capable  conductor.  Babu  Bacharam,  therefore,  was 
willing  to  hand  it  over  to  any  one  who  could  properly  conduct  it. 
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and  on  Mr.  Bannerji  expressing  a  desire  :^o  to  do  the  Bengali 
was  given  over  to  him.  Here  again  the  effect  of  his  powerful 
pen  was  soon  visible.  Within  a  short  time  the  Bengali 
regained  its  former  prestige,  and  the  number  of  subscribers 
steadily  rose  until  it  now  claims  to  have  about  1,400.  It  was 
in  connection  with  this  journal  that  an  incident  occurred  in 
1883,  which  strikingly  shews  that  the  path  of  duty  is  not  always 
bestrewn  with  roses.  It  so  happened  that  in  a  journal  now 
defunct,  which  was  conducted  by  an  attorney  of  the  High  Court, 
a  statement  appeared  that  a  Hindu  idol  was  brought  into  Court 
at  the  instance  of  an  English  judge  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court. 
Mr.  Surendranath  relying  upon  it  for  the  truth  of  the  report 
thought  it  his  duty  as  a  Hindu  journalist  to  animadvert  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  judge  who,  in  defiance  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Hindu  Community,  had,  he  thought,  passed  such  an 
order.  Unfortunately  the  actual  facts  as  they  had  happened 
were  different,  for  the  judge  had  passed  the  order  with  the 
express  consent  of  both  the  parties  in  the  suit.  So,  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  that  is,  four  days  after  the  publication  of  the  article 
in  the  Bengali,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Norris  commented  in  open 
court  upon  the  paragraph,  and  repudiated  the  charge  laid 
against  him  therein,  and  ordered  a  rule  to  issue  against 
Mr.  Bannerji  and  the  printer  of  the  Bengali  to  shew  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  committed  for  contempt  of  court.  Tho 
time  allowed  was  short,  yet,  with  the  kind  help  of  friends  like 
Mr.  Ganesh  Chunder  Chunder,  a  respected  attorney  of  the 
High  Court,  and  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bannerji,  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  argument  of  the  rule.  The  learned  counsel  urged  in 
defence  of  his  clients'  conduct  that  the  observations  were  made 
in  good  faith,  and  with  the  pure  object  of  promoting  public 
good.  Mr.  Surendranath  also  expressed  his  unfeigned  regret 
for  what  had  happened,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  apologise. 
However,  the  majority  of  the  judges,  who  heard  the  rule  argued, 
refused  to  accept  his  apology,  and  sentenced  him  to  two 
months*  simple  imprisonment  on  the  Civil  side  of  the  jail. 
Mr.  Justice  Mitter,  however,  was  unable  to  agree  with  the  other 
judges,  and,    in  a   separate   judgment,    <?ave  his  reasons   for 
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so  dissenting  on  the  authority  of  two  similar  cases  of  the 
Calcutta  Court.  Severe  as  the  penalty  was,  Mr.  Surendranath 
had  prepared  himself  for  it,  for,  on  the  day  of  the  judgment, 
he  came  to  Court  with  his  books  and  other  necessary  articles, 
should  it  happen  tha't  the  judges  ordered  him  to  be  committed 
to  jail* 

The  ebulition  of  feeling  which  the  order  in  that  case  created 
in  the   country  was  intense.     National  feeling  was   'roused 
to  its  innermost  depths/     For  days  together  the  native  papers 
were  full  of  the  incident ;  and  it  formed  the  subject  of  animated 
conversation  among    the  people.     There  were  kind  messages 
and   telegrams  from    all  parts    of   the   country,    and    from 
every  section  of  the  Native  Community,  expressing  sympathy 
for  the  fate  of  the  illustrious  sufferer.     In  the  words  of  the 
Indian  Empire  quoted  by  Mr.  Sanyal,  *The  Presidency  Jail 
during  the  first  fortnight  received  visitors  the  like  of  which, 
so  far  as  their  position,  character,  and  respectability  are  con- 
cerned, was  never  seen  before.*     The  punishment  that  he  had  to 
undergo  in  advocating  the  cause  of  religion  won  for  him  a  high 
place  in  the  affections  of  his  fellow-countrymen.     While  in  jail, 
Mr.  Bannerji  is  said  to  havesent  in  aresignation  of  his  seat  on  the 
JIagisterial  bench,  but  we  hear  that  on  the  strong  representation 
ol  Mr.  Harrison  its  acceptance  was  refused  by  Government. 

But  Mr.  Surendranath's  great  service  to  his  province  and  his 
country  was  the  establishment  in  1876  of  the  British  Indian 
Association,  and  his  work  in  connection  with  it.*  Under  its 
auspices  he  undertook  a  tour  throughout  the  country,  and 
agitated  with  remarkable  success  the  question  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service— the  first  question  which  that  body  took  up 
immediately  after  its  establishment.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the 
deputation  cf  Mr.  Lalmohun  Ghose  to  England  to  present    the 

*  A  melancholy  interest  att aches  to  the  establishment  of  this  great 
boily.  On  the  day  of  th«»  meeting  called  to  consider  the  advisability  cf 
establishing  siicb  an  association  Mr.  Banner),  lost  his  only  son.  But  he 
felt  the  call  so  irresistibly  that  he  attended  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  successfully  demonstrated  its  necessity.  The 
opponents  lost  the  day  and  the  Association   beean^e  an  accomplished  fact. 
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petitions  of  the  Indian  people  relating  to  the  Civil  Service 
Question — a  deputation  that  bore  important  fruits,  for  it  secured 
to  India,  immediately  after  the  celebrated  meeting  at  Willis' 
rooms,  a  certain  fixed  share  in  the  number  of  appointments  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Sei'vice.  The  Indian  Association  was  again  the  first 
to  commence  the  agitation  against  the  Vernacular  Press  Act  with 
which  it  is  said  the  leading  men  of  Bengal  at  the  time  refused 
to  co-operate.  The  Association  corresponded  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  secured  his  sympathies  in  our  favour,  with  the  result  that 
the  Act  was  repealed.  It  had  also  oommenced  an  agitation 
for  the  formation  of  our  local  bodies  upon  an  elective  basis 
long  before  Lord  Ripon  advocated  his  principles  of  local  self- 
government.  In  December  1883,  the  Association  held  the  first 
National  Conference  at  the  Albert  Hall  in  Calcutta,  in  which 
delegates,  were  present  from  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  North - 
West  Provinces.  It  was  the  first  gathering  of  National 
delegates  ever  held  in  India.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that 
the  soul  of  this  amazing  activity  was  Mr.  Surendranth 
Bannerji, 

Mr.  Bannerji  is  one  of  the  guiding  lights  of  the  National 
Congress.  At  its  sittings  he  has  delivered  some  of  his  most 
eloquent  speeches,  and  offered  valuable  suggestions  on  not  a  few 
of  the  current  political  problems.  We  shall  never  forget  the 
sudden  outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  followed  the  stirring  and 
eloquent  appeal  of  Mr.  Bannerji  for  monetary  help,  at  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  at  Bombay, 
when,  from  among  the  delegates  and  hundreds  of  sympathis- 
ing visitors,  came  forward  men  of  all  degrees  proffering 
substantial  help  for  conducting  the  work  of  the  Congress 
in  England. 

It  is  impossible  within  so  short  a  space  at  our  disposal  to 
do  justice  to  the  career  of  Mr.  Surendranath,  whose  many- 
sided  activity  has  never  failed  to  extort  general  admira- 
tion. Combining  in  himself  an  earnest  educationist,  u 
powerful  public  writer,  and  a  gifted  and  eloquent  speaker — 
to  him,  to  a  considenible  extent,  is  due  the  unity  of  a  national 
sentiment  in  India.     But  what  has  mnde  an  abiding  impression 
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on  his  countryiuen — what  has  inspired  some  of  them  with  a 
feeling  almost  amounting  to  veneration  for  the  man  is  the 
stem  sense  of  devotion  to  public  duty,  which  led  him  to 
stand  by  his  post  on  the  very  day  that  it  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  take  away  from  him  the  only  solace  he  then  had  on  earth. 
A  bom  leader  of  men,  and  a  truly  noble  patriot,  his  country- 
men will,  for  generations,  cherish  his  name  with  honour  and 
pride  as  of  a  national  hero. 


SELECTIONS  FEOM  THE  SPEECHES  OF 
Mb-  SURENDRANATH  BANNERJh 

I. 

THE  VERNACULAR  PRESS  ACT. 

(Brfore  apttblic  Meeting  held  in  t/te  Toum  Hall,  Calcutta,  on  the  17  th 
April  1878,  to  consider  the  desirabilitj/  of  petitioning  Parlia^ 
ment,  on  the  subject  of  the  Vernacular  Press  Act.  The 
Meeting  was  largely  attended.  There  were  upwards  of  5,000 
men  present.  The  first  Resolution  having  been  moved,  seconded, 
and  adoptedy  Bahu  Surendranath  Bannerjee,  on  rising  to  moi^e 
the  second  Resolution,  spoke  as  follows  J  : — 

Gekti^mex,  I  beg  to  move  the  2nd  Resolution.  The  Resolution 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  That  having  regard  to  the  devoted  loyalty  and  attachment  uf  the  people  of 
India  to  the  Biitish  Grown,  to  which  willing  and  ungrudging  testimony  ha^ 
from  time  to  time  been  borne  by  many  high  and  dlBtinguished  anthoritieH 
both  here  and  in  England,  to  the  peace  and  contentment  that  reign  through- 
out the  country,  this  meeting  desires  to  record  its  emphatic  opinion  that  a 
repressive  and  retrograde  measure  like  the  Vernacular  Press  Act  i^  unneces- 
sary and  uncalled  for,  and  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  justice  an  it  altogether 
dispenses  with  the  usual  safeguards  of  judicial  investigation,  and  Hubstitnt<^s 
in  their  place  the  discretionary  authority  of  executive  offlcern/' 

Gknilemen,  the  Resolution  which  I  have  just  read  speaks  of  the 
devoted  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the  people  of  this  countr^^  to  the 
British  Crown.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  regret  that  at  this  time 
of  day,  after  having  lived  for  more  than  a  centujy  under  the  foster- 
ing influences  of  English  nile  and  English  civihzation,  the  ta^k 
10 
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shoidd  have  devolved  upon  ue  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  our  loyalty, 
and  not  only  that,  but  that  it  should  also  be  necessary  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  establish  our  loyalty  by  unimpeachable  facts 
and  unassailable  arguments.  But  the  necessity  clearly  exists. 
The  new  Act  is  a  direct  slur  upon  our  loyalty.  ^  Where  would  have 
been  the  necessity  for  such  an  Act  in  the  midst  of  a  contented, 
happy,  and  above'  all  a  loyal  people  ?  Therefore,  I  repeat,  gentle- 
men, the  Act  is  a  direct  reproach,  and  a  reflection  upon  our  loyalty. 
The  question,  therefore,  is,  are  we  loyal,  or  are  we  not?  Before  I 
proceed  to  offer  any  observation  on  this  most  important  subject,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  I  should  hasten  to  draw  a  distinction. 
Loyalty  to  the  Crown  is  to  be  distinguished  from  subserviency, 
from  obsequiousness  to  this  officer  or  that  officer.  "We  may  criti- 
cise the  measures  of  Government — we  may  criticise^  the  acts 
of  individual  officers;  but  such  criticisms  are  not  incompatible 
with  allegiance  to  British  rule  in  this  country.  The  question 
then  is,  are  we  loyal,  or  are  we  not  ?  Are  we  wanting  in  loyalty, 
in  dutiful  homage,  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  throne  of  her 
who  rules  over  this  country,  whose  matchless  pmity  of  character, 
whose  generosity  of  disposition,  whose  keen  and  ardent  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  her  Indian  subjects,  have  created  in  our  minds 
the  highest  respect  for  her  person,  and  have  planted  deep  her  throne 
in  the  affection  of  the  teeming  millions  of  this  country.  Gentlemen, 
I  put  the  question,  are  we  wanting  in  loyalty  to  this  greaL  wise, 
virtuous,  beneficent  Ruler — our  beloved  Empress  ?  Let  us  appeal  to 
facts.  If  we  are  to  be  condemned,  let  it  not  be  upon  vague  generalities, 
upon  mere  assumptions,  upon  futile  theories.  You  are  all,  gentle- 
men, familiar  with  the  well-known  maxim  of  English  law, — "  The 
king  can  do  no  wrong."  This  is  no  more  a  cardinal  maxim  of 
English  law  than  it  represents  a  principle  implanted  deep  in  the 
inborn  instincts  of  the  Indian  races  and  peoples.  We  are  essen- 
tially a  loyal  people.  By  instinct,  by  tradition,  by  association,  we 
are  loyal.  With  us  the  King  is  a  semi-divine  personage.  He  is 
the  embodiment  of  justice,  purity  and  truth.  Given  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  pledges,  he  claims  the  unconditional  homage  of  his 
subjects.  And  some  of  the  greatest  of  our  poets — ^those  master- 
deHneators  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived, — have  clothed  this  feeling  in  suitable  form  and  appropriate 
diction.  Valmiki  has  taken  advantage  of  this  feeling  in  his  im- 
mortal poem   of  the  Hamayana.     Witness  the  burst  of   grief  that 
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overpowers  the  good  citizens  of  Ajodhya  when  their  beloved  heir- 
apparent  Rama,  accompanied  by  his  devoted  consort,  leaves  the 
home  of  his  fathers  to  retire  into  the  wilderness.  Witness  again 
the  wailingSy  the  lamentations,  the  dolorous  cries  of  mourning 
that  fill  the  air  on  the  death  of  the  aged  monarch,  Dasaratha* 
Witness  the  transport  of  joy,  the  manifestations  of  rejoicing,  that 
fiU  all  hearts  when  Rama  returns  home  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne  of  his  fathers.  I  say,  we  are  essentially  a  loyal  people,  and  how- 
ever  much  English  education  might  have  revolutionized  our  mental 
constitution,  it  has  not  abated  by  one  atom  that  character  for  deep 
and  intense  loyalty  which  has  marked  the  history  of  our  race  from 
the  earliest  times.  Gentlemen,  you  have  all  read  of  the  Pindari  War, 
that  war  which  England  undertook  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury in  the  interests  of  civilization,  to  rid  the  coimtry  of  those  Pin- 
dari robbers,  the  eternal  enemies  of  progress  and  good  government. 
When  that  great  war  was  raging,  when  its  flames  had  covered  the 
firmament  with  their  lurid  glare,  there  was  not  a  house,  there  was 
not  a  domestic  circle,  which  did  not  offer  up  its  prayers  to  the  god  of 
battles,  invoking  his  blessings  for  the  success  of  British  arms.  This 
fact  appears  from  a  petition  which  the  Native  conmiunity  sent  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1823.  Our  fathers  prayed  for  the  triumph  of 
BritiBh  arms,  aye,  the  fathers  of  those  who  have  met  here  to-night 
to  vindicate  their  character  for  loyalty,  and  to  hurl  back  with  scorn 
and  indignation  the  charge  which  is  sought  to  be  brought  home  to 
them — that  they  are  disloyal  and  faithless  to  that  Government  under 
whose  protecting  shadows  they  have  enjoyed  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  security  of  life  and  property,  and  have  made  such  rapid 
strides  in  civilization  and  enlightenment.  Great  God  !  was  it  reserved 
to  our  lot  that  we  should  have  to  vindicate  our  character  for  loyalty, 
in  the  face  of  these  instances  of  devoted  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown  ? 

Passing  over  the  Afghan  War,  we  come  to  the  dark  days  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  It  was  essentially  a  military  revolt  with  which  the 
people  at  large  had  no  sympathy,  and  from  which  they  sedulously 
kept  themselves  aloof.  Not  only  did  they  not  sympathise  with  that 
revolt,  not  only  did  they  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  their 
countrymen  in  arms  against  the  British  Government,  but  when  the 
hour  came,  they  manfully  stood  by  their  English  rulers,  and  rendered 
them  important  services.  How  many  daring  feats  of  valour  were  per- 
formed by  the  native  soldiery  in  arms  against  their  own  countrymen 
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and  in  Bupport  of  Britisb  Bupremacy ;  how  namerous,  how 
manifold,  were  the  services  rendered  by  native  gentlemen  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  order  of  things  ?  Deo  Narain  Sing  doeB 
not  live,  but  we  invoke  his  shade  to  bear  witness  to  his  trials  and 
sufferings,  his  gigantic  exertions  to  crush  out  the  seeds  of  rebellion 
and  restore  peace  and  oixler.  But  for  the  memorable  services  of  that 
gi-eat  man,  the  last  vestige  of  British  power  would,  in  the  days  of  the 
Mutiny,  have  disappeared  from  the  sacred  and  ancient  city  of  tiie 
Hindus.  Those  were  days  when  loyalty  displayed  itself  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  was  appreciated  most. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  a  recent  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  principle.  Do  the  annals  of  a  subject  race  present 
an  instance  of  loyalty  more  cordial,  genuine,  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
tJian  that  with  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  welcomed  when  he 
did  us  the  distinguished  honour  of  visiting  India  ^  That  manifesta- 
tion of  loyalty  elicited  fi'om  His  Koyal  Highness  the  wannest 
expression  of  his  heartfelt  satisfaction  and  approbation.  Is  there  a 
nobler  instance  of  loyalty  than  that  which  was  displayed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Delhi  Assemblage  ?  While  Englishmen  wei'e  wrang- 
ling about  the  propriety  of  calling  their  Queen  Empress,  while  they 
were  discussing,  with  no  small  amount  of  warmth  and  ardour,  the 
constitutional  question  involved  in  this  change  of  name,  the  people 
of  India,  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Comorin,  from  the  Brahamaputra 
to  the  Indus,  assembled  by  their  tens  of  thousands  in  the  capital 
cities  of  their  provinces  and  districts  to  exchange  congratulations 
and  compliments,  and  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  new 
relationship  which  it  had  pleased  Her  Majesty  to  assume  as  regards 
her  Indian  subjects.  These,  gentlemen,  are  some  instances  of  loyaltj' 
which  might  be  adduced  in  refutation  of  the  charge  which  has  been 
laid  against  us.  But  fortunately,  loyal  as  we  are,  our  loyalty  has 
received  recognition  from  persons  of  the  highest  position,  not  exclud- 
ing Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Empress  herself.  I,  therefore, 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  read  extracts  testifying  to  our  loyalty  in  the 
most  glowing  terms.  I  shall  begin  with  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Canning.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book  which  contains  a  letter  written 
to  the  late  Maharajah  Shirish  Chimder  lloy  Bahadoor  of  Nuddea- 
The  letter  is  dated  17th  of  December  1857.  Thus  writes  the  Home 
Secretary  to  the  Maharajah  : — 

"The  Governor- General  in  Council  wishes  you  to  rest  assured 
that  the  Government  of  India  will  not  forget,  that  England  wiU  not 
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forget,  that,  if  unhappily  the  mutineers  and  rebels  of  India  are  be  to 
reckoned  by  thousands,  the  peaceful  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen 
in  India  are  numbered  by  millions."  , 

This  is  the  testimony  of  that  kind  and  humane  Governor- Greneral 
whose  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  has  made  his  name  a  household 
word  with  us. 

The  next  will  be  an  extract  from  a  message  which  Her  Imperial 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  send  to  the  Viceroy  on  the  1st  of  January 
1877:— 

'^We  have  witnessed  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  the  reception 
which  they  have  accorded  to  our  beloved  son,  and  have  been  touched 
by  the  evidence  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to    our  House  and 

Throne." 

This  then  is  the  testimony  of  that  gracious,  wise  and  good  Sovereign 
who  rules  over  us.  Lord  Lytton  was  pleased  to  speak  in  similai- 
terms,  when  the  deputation  from  the  Native  Press  Association  waited 
upon  His  Excellency,  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  Delhi  Assem- 
blage. I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hand  upon  the  extract,  but 
I  was  one  of  those  who  composed  the  deputation,  so  I  am  able  to  speak 
to  the  testimony  His  Lordship  was  pleased  to  bear.  I  shall,  in  the 
next  place,  read  an  extract  from  the  Administi*ation  Report  of  Bengal 
for  1875-76. 

This  is  what  Sir  Richard  Temple  says: —  . 

''  At  heart  and  in  the  truest  and  best  sense,  the  Bengalis  are 
thoroughly  loyal.  In  this  respect  there  are  not  in  all  British  India 
better  subjects  of  the  Crown.  And,  under  all  circumstances, 
adverse  or  propitious,  they  evince  a  steady,  industiious  and  law- 
abiding  spirit  which  must  command  i*egard  and  esteem  from  ever}- 
Englishman  who  knows  them." 

The  remarks  apply  to  Bengal  alone,  for  Sir  Richard  was  at  the 
time  Lieutenant-Governor  of  these  Provinces.  Gentlemen,  if  time 
allowed,  I  might  produce  such  an  an'ay  of  extracts  testifying  to  our 
loyalty  as  might  detain  you  here  all  night. 

We  are  then  loyal,  and  imgrudging  testimony  to  om*  loyalty  has 
been  borne  by  persons  in  the  highest  positions.  But  the  Resolution 
also  speaks  of  the  peace  and  contentment  that  reign  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  There  is  peace  ;  none  can  gainsay 
that.  But  perhaps  it  will  not  be  so  readily  admitted,  that  there  is 
contentment  reigning  throughout  the  country.  Talk  of  contentment 
in  the  face  of  that  rising  at  Surat ;  why,   the  people  were  in  arms 
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against  the  authorities  only  the  other  day,  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cities  in  the  Western  Presidency,  and  how  could  it  then  be 
maintained  that  the  people  are  contented  P  I  say,  there  is  content- 
ment as  regards  the  existence  of  British  rule  in  this  country,  though 
we  may  complain  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration is  occasionally  carried  on.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
single  native  of  India  who  does  not  wish,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  that  the  English  rule  might  continue  long,  for  the  benefit  of 
India  and  the  glory  of  England.  We  know  full  well  the  immense 
debt  of  endless  gratitude  we  owe  to  England.  We  know  full 
well  the  incalculable  blessings  which  English  rule  has  been  the 
means  of  conferring  upon  the  people  of  this  country.  The  English 
rule  in  this  country  is  essentially  a  progressive  rule.  The  Grovern- 
ment  of  to-day  is  not  the  Gk)vemment  of  25  years  back.  What  were 
the  dreams  of  our  fathers  are  realities  with  us.  What  are  our 
fondest  hopes  and  aspirations  will  be  cherished  privileges  wdth  those 
who  come  after  us  and  live  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  British  rule. 
We  are  loyal,  we  are  contented.  Why  then  bursts  upon  our  heads 
this  bolt  of  thunder  in  a  couldless  sky  ! 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  immortal  founder  of  modern   juris- 
prudence that   every  law  is   an  evil.     It'is  an  infringement  of  the 
natural  liberty   of  man,  an  encroachment  upon  his  innate  rights  and 
privileges.     It,   therefore,   becomes  the  bounden    duty  of  those  who 
introduce  any  measure  of  law,  to  justify  to  by  facts  and  arguments. 
Much  more  is  this  duty  incumbent  on  those  who  introduce  a  repressive 
measure  of  legislation,  like  the  one  under  discussion.     Therefore,   we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  for  Goverament  to  prove  that 
the  Act  is  necessary,  and  not  for  us  to  show  that  the  Act  is  unne- 
cessary and  uncalled  for.     It  must   also  be  said,   in  justice   to  the 
Grovemment,  that  they  have  made  out  the  strongest   case  possible 
under  tlie  circumstances,  and  have  brought  forward  aU  the  facts  and 
arguments  in  support  of  their  position.     But  what  are  they  F  Let  us 
examine  the  facts.    The  justification  of  Government  is  contained  in 
the  speeches  of  Hon'ble  Members,   the  statement    of  objects  and 
reasons,   and  above  all,   in  the  translations   of  extracts   from  tlie 
vernacular  journals.     I  hold  these  extracts  in  my  hand.     The  main 
objects  of  the  law,  as  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the   statement 
of  objects  and  reasons,  is  to  empower   the  Government  to  suppress 
seditious  writings  more  effectually  than  is  practicable  under  the 
present  law.     Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  remarks  that,  within  the 
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last  three  or  four  years,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  seditious  writings  in  the  veraacular  papers,  and  that  the 
evil  has  become  worse  than  ever  within  the  last  12  months.  Thus 
it  has  become  necessary  to  pass  a  special  law  on  the  subject.  But 
the  question  at  once  arises,  is  there  not  abready  a  section  in  the 
Penal  Code  to  repress  sedition  ?  Why,  we  all  remember  that  in  the 
year  1870,  when  Sir  Fitz- James  Stephen  was  Law-member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  a  section  was  added  to  the  Penal  Code,  defining 
disaffection  and  punishing  sedition.  But  that  law  is  pronounced  to 
be  inefficient.  I  ask,  have  you  tried  it  ?  Have  you  experimented 
with  it?  Have  there  been  prosecutions  under  it  ?  Have  editors  of 
vernacular  papers  been  charged  under  its  special  provisions  *t  If  noti 
what  right  have  you  to  assume  that  the  law  is  inefficient  ?  And,  if 
inefficient  and  unworkable,  why  not  rather  amend  and  improve  it 
than  introduce  a  new  law  ?  But,  gentlemen,  the  Governmei!lt  has 
strong  objections  to  prosecute  editors  of  vernacular  papers  for  sedition 
under  the  Penal  Code.  It  has,  therefore,  thought  fit  to  introduce  this 
special  law.  Its  grounds  are  not  many.  The  chief  of  them  runs 
somewhat  as  foUows: — The  ordinary  criminal  law  punishes  an 
offender  after  the  crime  has  been  committed:  the  special  law 
seeks  to  prevent  the  commission  of  an  offence.  The  Gk>vernment 
wants  to  prevent,  not  to  punish.  Hence  th^  special  law.  Grentle- 
men,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  terms  of  this  argument,  for 
upon  this  argument  rests  the  entire  superstructure  of  the  Act. 
The  ordinary  criminal  law  punishes.  This  special  law  prevents,  I 
must  at  once  pause  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  which 
seeks  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  criminal  law  that  punishes 
and  the  criminal  law  that  prevents.  Why  does  the  criminal  law 
punish  ?  Is  it  not  to  prevent  the  commission  of  an  offence  ?  The 
end  and  aim  of  the  ordinary  criminal  law,  therefore,  is  to  prevent. 
The  end  and  aim  of  the  special  law  is  likewise  to  prevent.  What 
need  is  there  then  for  the  special  law  ?  But  the  analogy  does  not 
stop  here.  The  modus  operandi  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  The 
ordinary  criminal  law  jfrevents  by  means  of  punishment.  The 
special  law  prevents  also  by  means  of  punishment.  For  that  law 
contemplates  that  the  offending  editor  will  be  deterred  from  writing 
seditious  articles  through  fear  of  forfeiting  his  bailbond,  which 
amounts  to  a  fine,  and  which  is  therefore  a  punishment.  Hence  it 
will  appear  that  the  end  and  aim  of  the  ordinary  criminal  law  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  special  law,  and  the  modus  operandi 
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is  the  same  in  both  the  cases.  What  necessity,  what  justification, 
then,  is  there,  I  ask,  for  this  law  ? 

There  is  another  argument  adduoed  in  support  of  the  measure* 
The  Grovemment  is  anxious  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  the  poison 
of  sedition.  If  prosecutions  for  sedition  were  instituted  under  the 
Penal  Code,  the  poisonous  matter  complained  of  would  be  quoted  in 
the  va lions  papers,  and  that  would  help  to  disseminate  the  poison. 
But  what,  then,  if  the  poison  were  allowed  to  disseminate  ?  Why, 
the  safety  of  the  State,  says  Goyemment,  requires  that  the  poison 
^ould  not  be  allowed  to  spread.  The  Supreme  law  of  the  safety  of 
the  State  is  invoked,  and  we  are  asked  to  fall  down  before  this  dread 
divinity  and  to  hold  our  tongues  in  sullen  silence.  If  the  safety  of 
the  State  required  such  a  law,  I  am  sure  my  countrymen  would 
gladly  vote  in  favour  of  it.  But  I  ask,  was  there  ever  a  time  in 
which  the  question  of  the  safety  of  the  State  was  more  narrowly  and 
anxiously  couHidered  than  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  ? 
In  those  dark  days  when  the  country  was  in  flames,  when  the 
British  Empire  was  tottering  to  its  foundations,  when  the  contagion 
of  i*ebellion  was  spreading  like  wild-fire  over  an  American  prairie  : 
in  those  dark,  stem  and  awful  days,  Lord  Canning  and  his  Council 
thought  nothing  of  disseminating  the  poison,  but  boldly  came 
forward  when  it  became  necessary  to  prosecute  certain  vernacular 
editors  who  had  been  guilty  of  writing  seditious  libels.  In  1857,  the 
editor  of  the  Durbin,  the  editor  of  the  Samachar  Sudhabarsan,  the 
editor  of  the  Sultan^td'>Akhbar  were  prosecuted  by  Lord  Canning  for 
Hodition.  In  those  dark  days  of  the  Mutiny,  when  the  political 
system  was  most  prone  to  succumb  to  the  deadening  effects  of  this 
poison,  it  had  vitality  enough  to  resist  its  baneful  influences.  And 
now  we  are  told  in  times  of  comparative  peace,  contentment,  and 
prosperity,  and  with  a  loyal  and  law-abiding  people,  that  the 
^dgantic  fabric  of  British  Empii^,  this  colossal  and  imperial 
structure,  resting  upon  the  willing  allegiance,  the  steadfast  loyalty, 
and  the  fervent  devotion  of  two  himdred  and  fifty  millions  of  human 
beings,  stands  in  danger  of  being  wreckdS  and  ruined  by  the  miser- 
able pratings  of  a  few  vernacxdar  editors  who  might  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  indite  articles  not  the  most  temperate  or  the  most 
respectful  towards  the  Government. 

But  there  is  another  argument  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Grovem- 
ment, makes  it  necessary  that  the  poison  should  not  be  allowed  to 
disseminate.     It  ir  assumed  that  the  readers  of  vemaciUar  papers 
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are  ignorant  and  uncultivated  men,  upon  whose  minds  tlie  seditious 
criticisms  of  the  vernacular  papers  would  have  a  most  fatal  and 
prejudicial  effect,  and  sap  the  foundations  of  their  loyalty.  A 
paternal  Grovenmient  must  protect  them,  and  hence  the  law.  Now, 
I  beg  most  distinctly  to  affirm  that  the  readers  of  vernacular  papers 
are  not  thoughtless,  ignorant  &nd  imcultivated  men.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  educated  men.  Primary  education  was  introduced 
into  our  country  only  the  other  day,  and  we  have  not  yet  reached 
that  state  of  blessedness,  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  when  the  Bengal 
ploughman  may  be  seen  ploughing  with  the  one  hand,  and  holding 
the  Sulava  Sanwchar  in  the  other.  The  vast  masses  of  our  people 
still  continue  in  the  grovelling  depths  of  profound  ignorance.  They 
read  no  newspaper,  vernacular  or  otherwise.  It  is  educated  people 
who  read  them.  The  Hindu  Patriot  confirms  this  view  of  the*matter, 
and  so  does  the  Indian  Mirror  ;  and  the  Sahachar,  whose  mouimful  loss 
we  deplored  the  other  day,  in  th,at  farewell  letter  of  his  which  we  all 
read  with  such  melancholy  interest,  distinctly  stated  that  all  its 
readers  were  educated  men  and  did  not  come  from  the  uncultivated 
classes.  But  there  is  a  higher  authority  yet  who  supports  this  view 
of  the  matter.  Sir  Richard  Temple  says  as  follows  in  his  Adminis- 
tration Report  for  1874-75  (p.  481)  : — "  Generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  vernacular  press  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
majority  of  the  people,  who  are  agriculturists  and  labourers.  They 
do  not  see  newspapers  and  are  not  injluenced  by  them,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,^'  The  arguments,  then,  upon  which  this  measure  of 
legislation  is  based,  have  fallen  through,  and  the  measure  stands 
before  us,  in  all  its  naked  defonnity,  unjustified  and  unaccounted 
for. 

But  I  contend  that  the  law  is  unnecessary,  and  that  the  vernacular 
papers  are  not  disloyal.  A  grave  charge  has  been  brought  against 
the  Vernacular  Press,  ri«.,  that  it  is  disloyal.  This  charge  is  broadly 
made.  It  runs  through  the  speeches  of  the  Hon'ble  Members  of 
Council.  It  has,  therefore,  become  necessary  that  we  should  discuss 
this  question  at  length.  I  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  this  meeting 
to  be  allowed  to  confine  my  observations  to  the  extracts  from  the 
Bengali  papers^  because  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  compare  the 
Urdu  extracts  with  their  originals.  It  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be 
supposed  that  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  vernacular  editors  of 
Upper  India  in  their  sore  distress  and  trial.  My  heart  bleeds  as 
much  for  them ;  aye,  indeed,  much  more  profusely  than  it  does  for  the 
11 
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editors  of  Bengal,  for  they  are  poor,  helpless,  and  alone  in  their  trial, 
with  no  influentially  organized  association,  with  no  powerful 
representative  body  to  help  them  in  this  awful  crisis.  But  the  great 
Grod  who  helps  the  distressed  will  help  them  too.  The  cause  of 
justice  is  their  cause ;  the  cause  of  truth  is  their  cause,  and  that 
cause  will,  in  the  end,  triumph.  Let  me,  gentlemen,  begin  with  the 
remai'k  that  these  extracts  range  over  a  period  of  twelve  months, 
and  are  confined  to  the  year  1877.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
extracts  of  December  1876,  and  one  or  two  of  January  1878,  but,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  we  may  assume  that  the  extracts  are  confined 
to  the  year  1877.  The  question  at  once  occurs,  what  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Bengali  papers  before  1877  ?  Was  their  tone  loyal 
or  disloyal  ?  Let  us  examine  facts.  Let  me  begin  with  the  year 
1874-75,  when  Sir  Richard  Temple  was  the  Lieutenant- Gk)vemor 
of  these  provinces.  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  in  his  Administration 
Report  for   1874-75,  remarks  as  follows  with  reference  to  the  tone 

of  the  Bengali  Press  : — 

**  I  have  accordingly  paid  due  attention  to  this  subject,  and  my 
general  conclusion  is  decidedly  favourable  in  respect  to  the  loyalty 
and  good -will  of  the  Bengali  Press  towards  the  British  Crown  and 
nation,  and  towards  the  British  rule  in  the  main."  Later  on,  he  says  : — 
"The  case  on  behalf  of  the  British  is  put  by  the  Bengali  Press  with 
a  warmth  and  an  impress! veness  hardly  ever  surpassed,  and  seldom 
equalled  by  zealous  advocates  among  ourselves." 

In  the  following  year,  Sir  Richard  Temple  sees  no  reason  to 
change  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  the  Administration  Report 
for  1875-76,  he  says: — "The  Vernacular  Press  maintains  the 
same  general  tone  as  characterized  it  last  year,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  sees  no  reason  to  modify  the  expi^ession  of  opinion 
which  was  placed  on  record  in  the  Administration  Report  for 
1874-75." 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  time  when  Sir  George  Campbell  was 
Lieutenant-Governor.  Now,  in  considering  the  opinion  of  that 
distinguished  authority,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  violently 
abused  by  the  Bengali  Press — in  short,  he  was  the  best  abused  man  of 
his  time.  Now  Sir  George  Campbell  says,  in  his  Administration  Report 
for  1872-78,  that  the  Bengali  Press  is  not  really  bad  at  heart.  Thus^ 
then,  for  the  two  or  three  years  preceding  the  year  1877,  the  tone 
of  the  Vernacular  Press  of  Bengal   was  not  only  not  hostile  and 
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seditious,  but  was  absolutely  loyal  to  tlie  Grovemment.     Has  it  then 
all  on  a  sudden  become  seditious  ?     There  is  a  break  in  the  chain  of 
continued  development.     To-day  the  Vernacular  Press  is  loyal  and 
respectful  to  the  Government.     To-morrow's  sun  dawns  upon  it,  and 
all  on  a  sadden,  down  goes  its  character  for  loyalty,  and  it  becomes 
seditious,    disloyal,  spreading   the   taint  and    pollution   of  treason 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,   and  it    becomes 
necessary  to  produce  a  Gagging  Act.     This  simple  fact,  this  break 
in  the  chain  of  continuity,    makes  us   hesitate  to  believe   in   the 
correctness  of  this  charge  of  sedition   against  the  Vernacular  Fi*ess, 
and,  as  we  wade  through  the  extracts,  we  find  this  suspicion  all  the 
more  strongly  confirmed.     Fi*om  the  Itist  Administration  Report  we 
learn  that  there  are  thirty-five  vernacular  papei*s  in  Bengal;  the 
so-called  seditious  extracts  have  been  made  from  fifteen  papers.    I 
say    "  so  called "    advisedly,   because  the  extiucts   are    not  really 
seditious.     Out  of  the  fifteen  papers  from  which  extracts  have  been 
made,  one,  the  Samqj  Darpan,  has  ceased  to  exist  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  months.     The  gentleman  who    edited  this  paper  received  a 
notice  from  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  the  other  day,  to  enter  into 
a  bailbond  for  the  good  behaviour  of  his  paper.     Poor  unfortunate 
editor !  Little  did  he  know  that  the  obloquy  of  having  once  edited  a 
vernacular  paper  would  stick  to  him  through  life,  and  that  months 
after  he  had  quietly  buried  his  journal  in  its  grave,  its  spectral  form 
would  once  again  rise  and  haunt  him  like  the  ghastly  phantom  of 
another  world.     There  are  fourteen  papers  then,  from  which  thirty- 
two   extracts   have   been  made,     excluding   four    from  the    Samaj 
Darpan,     Now,  I  contend,  that  several  of  these   translations   ai'e 
misleading.     I  shall  only    instance  three.     I  shall  begin  with  an 
extract  from  the  Sadharani  of  the  4th  of  March  1877,  which  speaks 
of  the  Fennua  trial: — "It  neither  bespeaks,"  says  the  extract,  ^' a 
cultivated  taste,  nor  is  it  agreeable,  to   have  constantly  to  write 
against  Gt>vemment.    But  in  view  of  the  arbitrary  acts  which  have 
become  common  in  these  days,  we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  if  wo 
passed  them  over  without  any  protest.     The  people  were  hithertu 
proud  of  the  justice  administered  in  the  High  Court.     In  seeking 
to  shield  a  rash,   oppressive   and  unprincipled  European  Civilian, 
Grovemment  has  now  brought  that  Court  .into    contempt,    and  has 
struck  a  blow  at  the  root  of  British  justice.     Government  has  thus 
worked  its  own  niin  ;  and  if  after  this  the  people  are  found  to  express 
discontent,  the  Anglo-Indian  editors  will  brand  the  Bengalis  with 
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such  epithets  as  ungrateful,  disloyal,  scurrilous,  and  what  not."  Tlie 
translator  has  done  injustice  to  the  editor,  by  omitting  a  passage 
which  occui*s  in  the  same  article,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  to  mollify 
the  sense  of  the  whole.     The  passage  translated  runs  as  follows : — 

"  But  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  remain  quiet  any  longer ;  there 
is  no  justice  in  the  countiy;  7iow  for  sometime  we  must  create 
an  agitation  on  this  subject  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,''^ 

Could  there  be  anything  more  loyal,  anything  showing  greater 
confidence  in  the  integi'ity  and  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  British 
nation  and  the  British  Legislature  than  the  extract  which  I  have  just 
quoted.  Justice  may  not  be  obtained  in  this  countiy,  but  England 
will  do  us  justice,  so  says  the  extract. 

The  next  quotation  will  be  from  the  Shoma  Prokash  of  the  26th  of 
February  1877.  I  may  here  add  that  I  quote  extracts  from  those 
papers  only  which  have  the  greatest  influence  and  circulation  : — 

**The  assertion  so  frequently  made  by  our  rulers  that  they  never 
act  contraiy  to  law  is  seen  to  be  utterly  gi'oundless,  when  we 
contemplate  the  illegal  acts  of  Mr.  Kirkwood,  and  the  arbitrary 
treatment  which  Baboo  Lai  Ohand  experienced  at  his  hands.  We  are 
at  such  moments  led  to  question  the  use  of  the  Legislative  Councils, 
the  maintenance  of  which  costs  so  much  to  India,  and  the  equally 
expensive  offices  of  Viceroy  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  For  what  is 
the  use  of  them  when  the  offices  in  the  Mofussil  are  all  in  all  ?  They 
are  the  Viceroy  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ;  they  are  the  Legisla- 
tive Councils  ;  theii*  orders  are  law,  and  their  acts  furnish  the  rules, 
and  their  will  is  Government.  Natives  are  wrong  in  regarding 
indigo  plantei*s  as  oppressors.  These  oppressors  cannot  compare  with 
Kirkwood  and  his  confreres.  If  oppressions  are  necessary  to  the 
promotion  of  self-interest,  the  plantera  pledge  themselves  to  resort 
to  this  means.  Kirkwood  and  his  brother-officials  ^who  ought  to  be 
officials  of  the  same  type)  do  the  same,  though  they  are  sworn  to  put 
a  stop  to  oppression."  Hei*e  is  also  an  important  omission,  for  in  the 
very  same  article  there  are  Unes,  which  translated,  run  thus  : — "Now 
we  are  eager  to  hear  tlie  opinion  of  the  Governor-General  on  this 
subject.  His  sense  of  justice  has  been  clearly  shown  by  his  impar- 
tial minute  on  the  Fuller  case."  Now,  I  ask,  could  anything  show 
greater  confidence  in  the  impartiality  and  sense  of  justice  of  the 
present  Viceroy, 
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The  third  and  the  last  extract  will  be  fi*om  the  Shahachar,  I  can 
scarcely  conceal  the  feelings  of  indignation  that  rise  in  my  bosom 
vrhen  I  come  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  the  extract  has 
been  made  up.  The  extract  is  not  the  translation  of  any  con- 
nected paragraph  or  article,  but  is  made  up  of  lines  apparently 
taken  at  random.  The  Shahachar  of  the  2nd  July  writes  the 
following  in  the  course  of  an  editorial,  headed  '  The  Strength  and 
Duty  of  England.'  ^'Thei*e  are  many  points  of  i-escmblance 
noticeable  between  England  and  Oai*thage  of  the  ancient  times. 
Ill  wealtht  naval  and  commercial  supremacy,  and  in  military  «kill 
both  are  alike.  Carthage  fell,  and  the  causes  which  brought  about 
her  fall  are  in  full  operation  in  England  at  the  pi*esent  day.  The 
fall  of  Carthage  was  due  to  her' fighting  with  mercenary  troops  and 
the  existence  of  fierce  factions  among  the  leaders  of  her  people. 
Does  not  England  present  the  same  spectacle  to-day  ?  She  is,  like 
(>arthage,  the  home  of  liberty,  and,  like  her.  she  is  an  eyesore  to  all 
despotic  Goveiimients.  The  8upi*emacy  of  England  in  naval  warfare 
i»,  however,  now  a  matter  of  question,  while  it  is  almost  certain  that 
on  land  she  is  no  match  for  the  aimy  of  any  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Kurope,  The  present  is  a  critical  time  for  her,  possessed  as  she  is  of 
influence,  but  without  adequate  resources  of  war."  Now  there  is  a 
most  important  omission  in  connection  with  this  extract.  Thei*e 
occurs  in  this  very  article  a  passage  f idl  of  the  most  devoted  loyalty 
and  of  good  feeling  to  the  Ehglish  nation  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  which,  curiously  enough,  does  not  appear  in  the  translated 
extract.    The  passage  ruus  as  follows : — 

'*It  is  not  because  we  are  the  subject-s  of  England  that  we  desire 
to  see  her  great  and  powerful.  Read  the  annals  of  the  human  race^ 
No  age^  no  country ^  h<M  ever  witnensed  any  sysletn  of  culministration  or 
yovernwient  Ixke  that  of  the  Briiuh,  The  dotrnfall  of  the  British 
Empire  will  be  the  precursor  of  many  evils  to  the  human  raceJ*^  Before 
I  take  leave  of  the  Shahachar  I  may  point  out  to  the  meeting  a  pas- 
sage full  of  loyalty  which  occui^s  in  anothei*  aiiicle,  and  which  is  in 
the  same  issue  from  which  the  condemned  extract  has  been  made. 
The  passage  runs  as  follows : — 

*'We  are  the  grateful  subjects  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty.  It  is 
our  incessant  prayer  that  Her  rule  should  be  preserved  intact." 

It  is  upon  extracts  such  as  I  have  read  to  you  tliat  the  Act  is 
fomided,  and  it  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  an  Act  which  rests 
upon  extracts  of  this  nature  is  justifiable  or  not.     I  may  say  that 
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not  one  of  the  extracts  made  from  the  Bengali  papers  is  seditious. 
Let  me  read  an  extract  from  the  Bharat  Sanskarak  of  3rd  Septem- 
ber 1877  :— 

"The  Bharat  Sanskarak  observes  with  regret,"  says  the  extract, 
"  Government  has  only  two  means,  both  imperfect  and  incorrect,  of 
judging  the  tone  of  the  native  newspapers.  These  are — (1)  the 
weekly  report  which  is  often  a  mistranslation  of  the  views  of  native 
editors ;  and  (2)  the  representations  made  to  Government  by  men 
like  Kirkwood,  which  cannot  but  be  of  a  hostile  character.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  has  become  a  matter  of  consideration  with 
Native  editors  how  to  keep  the  Government  informed  of  the  true 
views  maintained  on  public  questions  by  the  v^maculai*  newspapers. 
The  Native  Press  Association  should  now  be  up  and  doing." 

Now  I  ask,  could  anything  be  more  loyal,  temperate  and  respect- 
ful to  the  Government  than  what  is  stated  in  the  above  extract  ? 
The  Advocate-Goneral  has  taken  the  trouble  of  classifying  the  heads 
under  which  the  several  extracts  may  be  placed.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  under  which  of  those  heads  the  extract  I  have 
quoted  would  come.  The  Vernacular  Press  is  therefore  not  sedi- 
tious. The  Act,  therefore,  is  entirely  unjustifiable.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  against  a  free  Press.  Sir  Alexander 
quotes  Muuro's  minute,  dated  1822,  but  he  says  that  he  does  not 
rely  upon  it.  It  is  as  well  that  Sir  Alexander  does  not  rely  upon 
this  minute.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  is  opposed  to  a  free  Press,  ou 
what  ground  P  Because  he  thought  that  the  writings  of  a  free 
Native  Press  would  have  a  most  prejudicial  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  Indian  soldiery.  It  is  not  even  pretended  that  the  articles  of 
the  Vernacular  Press  are  helping  to  create  disaffection  in  the  minds 
of  the  native  soldiery.  I,  therefore,  say  that  it  is  as  well  that  Sir 
Alexander  does  not  rely  on  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  minute.  But  Sir 
Alexander  has  likewise  cited  the  authority  of  Metcalfe  and 
Macaulay  in  support  of  the  new  Gagging  Act.  I  am  bound  tc» 
remark  that  the  honourable  member  has  not  done  justice  to  Sir 
Chai'les  Metcalfe.  Sir  Charles,  no  doubt,  contemplated  the  possibi- 
lity of  circumstances  arising  which  might  make  it  necessary  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  But  he  thought 
that  temporary  or  local  restraints  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  any 
case  of  emersrency.  Lord  Canning  and  his  Council  understood  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe's   minute  in   this  sense,  as   may  be  gathered  from 
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their  Despatch  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the  subject  of  the 
G-ag^ging  Act  of  1867.  Metcalfe  said,  in  reply  to  the  addi*ess  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  people  of  Calcutta :— "  I  entirely  concur  with 
you  in  the  desire  which  you  entertain  that  if,  at  any  time,  actual 
danger  should  render  necessaiy,  temporary  or  local  restraints  on  the 
liberty  of  the  Press,  the  precautions  applied  by  the  Legislature  may 
be  only  commensurate  to  the  real  exigency,  and  that  no  restrictions 
may  be  made  permanent  beyond  those  which  are  necessary  to  ensure 
responsibility  ;  and  I  trust  that  all  legislation,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tect the  community  against  licentiousness,   will  be  in  the  tiTie  spirit 

of  Uberty." 

"While  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  help  remarking  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  Act  is  being  woj'ked.  Wlien  the  Bill 
became  law,  eveiybody  thought  it  would  be  kept  suspended  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles  over  the  devoted  heads  of  the  vernacular  editors. 
But,  at  last,  these  hopes  have  been  blasted.  Already  several  editors 
of  vernacular  papers  have  been  called  upon  to  furnish  security. 
Such  demand  has  been  made  from  the  Bharat  Mihir  of  Mvmen- 
singh,  from  the  Dacca  Prokash  and  Hindoo  Hitoysini  of  Dacca, 
from  the  Sulava  Samachar  and  the  Shahachar  of  this  city.  I 
ask,  what  offence  have  these  papers  been  guilty  of  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  ?  We  know  of  no  offence  which  they  have  committed. 
Is  the  law  then  to  have  a  retrospective  effect  ?  This  call  for  security 
has  told  with  fatal  effect  upon  one  at  least  of  these  papers.  The 
Shahachar  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  similar  fate 
win  soon  ovei-take  many  other  vernacular  papers.  Gentlemen,  there 
has  been  some  irregularity  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Act. 
Section  3  requii'es  that  it  is  the  Magistrate  who  must  take  the 
initiative  in  calling  upon  editors  to  furnish  secmity.  But  in  the 
case  of  at  least  three  papers  it  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor  who  has 
taken  the  initiative,  and  has  called  upon  the  Magistrate,  through  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Division,  to  require  the  editors  to  enter  into 

their  bailbonds. 

It  is  melancholy  to  contrast  the  manner  in  which  the  Gagjfing 
Act  of  1857  was  enforced,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  present 
Vernacular  Press  Act  is  being  worked.  The  Gagging  Act  of 
1857  was  a  much  milder  piece  of  legislation  than  the  Pi-ess  Act 
of  1878.  Mild  as  it  was,  it  was  worked  with  far  greater 
moderation  and  forbearance.    Let  me  illustrate  this  bv  an  instance. 
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On  the  23rd  of  June  1857,  fche  Friend  of  India  published  an  article, 
headed  *  The  Centenary  of  Plaesey.'  The  Govemor-Greneral  was  of 
opinion  that  it  contained  objectionable  remarks.  A  warning  was 
sent  round  to  the  editor.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  warning.  He 
published  an  article  in  the  next  issue  of  his  paper,  in  much  more 
violent  language,  in  reckless  defiance  of  the  warning  that  had  been 
sent.  But  even  then  the  forbearing  Grovemor-General,  whose  memory 
we  all  cheiish  with  so  much  respect,  did  not  withdraw  his  license, 
but  on  receiving  an  assurance  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Friend  of 
India,  that  such  objectionable  matter  would  not  be  allowed  to  appear 
in  its  future  issues,  forgave  the  peccant  journalist,  and  allowed  the 
license  to  continue.  A  similar  act  of  forbearance  was  shown  as 
regards  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Bengal  Hurhara  of  the  13th 
September  1857,  and  this  forbearance  was  shown  at  a  time  when  it 
was  a  matter  of  question  whether  stern  severity  should  not  take  the 
place  of  mercy  and  moderation. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  fact  of  tlie  English  Press  having 
supported  the  Act  ought  to  silence  all  criticism.  I  yield  to 
none  in  my  appreciation  of  the  character  for  moderation  and 
fairness  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  Press  of  England. 
The  English  Press,  however,  has  decided  the  question  ex  parte, 
has  not  heard  both  sides  of  the  case,  and  has  certainly  not  heard 
the  case  for  the  defence.  The  English  Press  has  likewise 
countenanced  the  Act  under  a  sense  of  impenous  necessity.  They 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  country  is  ripe  for  revolt, 
and  that  the  seditious  writings  of  the  vernacular  journals 
constitute  a  source  of  danger  to  the  empire.  But  yet  we  are  not 
without  hope  of  being  able  to  appeal  with  success  to  the  generous 
instincts  of  the  English  people.  Our  hope  and  our  confidence  have 
been  strengthened  by  what  has  already  taken  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Before  a  breath  of  complaint  was  heard  here,  before 
a  word  of  protest  was  publicly  raised  in  this  country,  those  ardent 
advocates  of  human  freedom  and  of  liberty  of  speech  had  already 
called  in  question,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  wisdom, 
the  policy  and  the  justice  of  this  most  objectionable  law.  The 
question  is,  indeed,  not  an  Indian  question.  It  is  essentially  an 
English  question.  The  question  is  not  whether  a  certain  number 
of  Indians  should  have  the  right  of  free  speech.  The  question  is 
broader,  vaster,  deeper  far.  The  question  is  whether  in  any 
part  of  the    British   dominions,  whether  in    any  part    of  the  world 
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where  floats  the  fi-ee  flag  of  England — the  flag  which  has  <^  brayed 
the  battle  and  the  breeze,"  the  flag  which  has  stood  forth  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  climes  as  the  beacon  of  human  freedom  and  human 
progress — ^the  question  is  whether  in  any  part  of  the  world  acknow- 
ledging British  rule,  restrictions  should  be  imposed  upon  the  liberty 
nt  speech  of  any  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  We  claim 
this  privilege  not  as  a  matter  of  favour.  We  are  no  longer  the 
conquered  subjects  of  England.  We  are  the  incorporated  citizens  of 
a  free  empire.  Has  not  our  Sovereign  been  gi*aciously  pleased  to' 
liissume  the  title  of  Empress  ?  And  was  not  the  act  of  assumption 
celebrated  amid  circumstances  of  pomp  and  splendour,  which  have  left 
a  deep  and  ineffaoeable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indian 
races  and  peoples  ?  Was  that  act  of  assumption,  of  sacred  incoipo- 
ratdon,  a  fact  or  a  myth  ?  I  appeal  to  the  princes,  the  chiefs,  and 
the  people  of  India — to  the  high  officials  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion — to  bear  witness  to  the  solemnity  of  that  ceremony 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  pledges  that  were  then  given.  We  are 
British  subjects,  and  are  we  to  be  deprived  of  an  inalienable 
right  of  British  subjects  in  this  summary  and  perfunctory  manner? 
The  Act  is  against  the  instincts  of  Englishmen,  is  against  the 
genius  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  history  of  England  is  the 
history  of  freedom.  It  is  the  history  of  one  long,  continued, 
sustained  effort  to  succour  the  distressed  and  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
oppressed  nationalities.  I  cannot,  for  one  moment,  induce  myself  to 
believe  that  a  nation  so  firmly  wedded  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
freedom  will  sanction  a  measure  which  deprives  a  large  portion  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  of  an  important  privilege  and  an  inestimable 
lx>on  which  Englishmen  prize  above  all  things.  It  is  England  that 
has  introduced  into  our  midst  the  lamp  of  knowledge.  Will  she 
now  put  out  that  lamp  with  her  own  hands,  and  plunge  us  again  into 
the  depihsof  Cimmerian  darkness  ?  Under  English  influence,  India  was 
waked  to  life.  Under  English  auspices,  the  pulse  of  life  is  beating 
fast  within  her.  But  the  present  Act  has  prostrated,  paralyzed,  and 
overpowered  her.  Let  us  then  appeal  to  the  representatives  of 
England,  the  custodians  of  her  honour,  the  repositories  of  her  name 
and  fame,  to  repeal  this  objectionable  law,  to  avei*t  a  great  calamity 
from-  our  cotmtry,  and  thus  perform  an  act  of  duty  which  would 
redound  to  the  glory  of  England  and  enhance  that  love,  that  respect, 
that  veneration,  which  we  all  feel  for  the  fair  fame  of  England  and 
her  spotless  name. 
12 
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II. 

INDIA'S  MISSION  TO  BRITISH  ELECTORS. 

(Before  the  first  of  the  series  of  public  meetings  eonvened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Committee  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 
in  furtherance  of  the  movement  for  a  reform  on  a  partially  elective, 
basis  of  the  nominated  Councils  in  India,  and  held  in  the 
Forresters^  Hall,  ClerJcenwell  Road,  Fins  burg,  on  Mondag,  14/// 
April  1890.  The  Chair  was  taken  bg  Sir  William,  Wedderburn, 
Bart,) 

Mr.  Stjrendranath  Bannebjee,  Sir  William  Wedderbuni, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  appear  before  you,  commissioned  by  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  to  lay  our  grievances  and  to  appeal  to  you 
for  redress.  I  confess  that  I  feel  myself  unequal  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  task,  and  the  greatness  of  the  trust  which  has  been  reposed  in 
me,  but  I  am  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  conviction  which  is 
deep  in  me,  that  feeble  as  the  advocate  may  be,  great  is  the  cause 
which  he  has  the  honour  to  represent — (Cheers) — and  that  the 
claims  for  liberty  and  justice  on  the  part  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
human  beiags,  whose  destinies  an  all-wise  Providence  has  entrusted 
to  your  care,  cannot  but  appeal  with  irresistible  force  to  the  deepest 
instincts  of  the  EngUdh  people.  I  have  read  in  a  book,  held  divine 
by  you,  which  affords  consolation  and  comfort  to  the  millions  of  your 
people,  a  book  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  adorns  the  literature  of 
mankind,  that  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.*'  I  have  read  your 
hbtory — read  it  with  profit  and  delight,  and  if  there  is  one  lesson  more 
than  another  which  it  enforces,  if  there  is  one  truth  more  than  another 
which  shines  forth  in  lines  of  light  from  every  page  of  that  brilliant 
record,  it  is  again  the  grand  old  scriptural  text, "  Righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation."  (Cheers.)  I  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  extend  to  us  in 
relation  to  the  government  of  your  Indian  Empire  that  righteousness 
which  has  made  you  what  you  are,  to  enforce  the  fulfilments  of 
solemn  promises — (Hear,  hear,) — the  redemption  of  sacred  pledges 
which  have  been  uttered  in  your  name  and  on  your  behalf  by  the 
Parliament  of  this  country,  and  by  the  ruling  authorities  of  India — 

PLEDGES   AND   PROMISES, 

which  I  regret  to  say,  up  to  this  moment 

REMAIN  INADEQUATELY  REDEEMED, 

and,  I  ask  you,   finally — and  this  forms  the  most    important   part- 
of  my  appeal  to  you — to  extend  to  us  in  part  at  least  those  represen- 
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tative  institutions  which  have  followed  in  the  path  of  English 
power  and  civilization,  and  which,  wherever  they  have  been  establish- 
ed, have  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
to  the  peoples  concemed.  (Cheers.)  It  is  with  some  measure  of 
confidence  that  I  appeal  to  you  in  respect  to  this  matter,  for  you  have 
already  done  the  people  of  India  the  great  honour  of  nominating 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  countrymen  as  your  Liberal 
candidate  for  representation  in  Parliament.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Dada- 
bhai  Kaoroji  has  won  for  himself,  by  his  devoted  public  services 
extending  through  the  period  of  a  lifetime,  the  esteem,  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  admiration  of  all  classes  of  the  Indian  community,  and 
he  has  set  before  us,  the  men  of  a  younger  generation,  an  ideal, 
a  lofty  ideal,  of  public  duty  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  ever  to 
hope  to  attain  to.  I  only  trust  that  you  may  lead  him  to  victory — 
(cheers,) — and  that  it  will  be  possible  for  him  piimarily  to  serve  liis 
constituents,  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  serve  the  voiceless  and  uu- 
represented  millions  of  India.     (Cheers.)     Ladies  and  gentlemen, 

ENOLAKI)   HAS  DONE   GREAT  THINGS   FOR  MANKIND. 

Unique  is  the  record  of  her  achievements  not  only  in  war  and  in 
diplomacy,  but  also  in  those  higher  spheres  of  himian  activity  with 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  advancement  of  human 
civilization.  Brilliant  as  this  record  is,  permit  me  to  say,  and  I  am 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind  coming 
from  the  East,  that  its  character  is  fully  sustained  by  the  nature  of 
her  Indian  work.  To  have  found  a  great  nation  sunk  in  the  depths 
of  superstition,  to  have  raised  them  to  a  higher  level  of  civilization, 
to  have  communicated  to  them  the  breath  of  a  new  life — ^the  pulsa- 
tions of  a  new  civilization  are  titles  to  glory  aU  her  own.  There  was 
indeed  a  time  when  India  was  the  cradle  of  civilization,  the  home  of 
learning  and  of  the  arts  ;  we  look  back  upon  those  times  even  now 
with  feelings  of  pride  and  affection.  Long  before  the  name  and  fame 
of  Rome  had  been  heard  of,  before  Alexander  had  marched  his  armies 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  while  Babylon  was  yet 
in  the  height  of  her  glory  and  her  prosperity,  our  fathers  had  culti- 
vated a  language  and  had  developed  a  system  of  morals  and  a  system 
of  religion  which,  whatever  we  may  think  of  them  now  by  the  light 
of  more  advanced  views  on  these  subjects,  still  contkiue  to  excite 
the  attention  and  to  elicit  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 
(Cheers.)  Thew  days  are  past  and  gone,  centuries  of  inisgovernmeiit 
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and  of  the  domination  of  a  priestly  order  to  which,  fortunately 
or  unfortunately,  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  have  produced 
their  legitimate  consequences.  It  was  at  a  time  of  supreme  national 
liumiliation  and  misery,  when  our  native  governments  were 
fast  falling  to  pieces,  when  even  the  elements  of  social  oi^er  were 
threatened  with  destruction,  that  England  came  to  our  rescue,  not 
indeed  through  motives  of  philanthropy,  but  impelled  by  the  love  of 
gain  and  the  lust  of  conquest.  (Cheers.)  Nevertheless,  England  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  India  but 

MUCH   MORE   YET  RE^IAINS  TO   BE   DONE. 

(Hear,  hear.)  Under  English  auspices  we  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  orderly  go  vera  men  t.  (Hear,  hear.)  England  has  conferred 
upon  us  the  inestimable  boon  of  higher  English  education,  the  price- 
less gift  of  a  free  press  and  the  right  of  free  discussion.  .  Our 
Universities  are  turning  out,  year  by  year,  thousands  of  graduates 
and  under -graduates,  men  steeped  in  the  literature  of  the  "West, 
steeped  in  your  political  philosophy  and  your  political  principles. 
Having  become  instructed  in  Em*opean  knowledge,  they  are  craving 
for  European  institutions ;  and  ha\ang  lived  for  so  long  under  these 
influences,  not  only  has  a  great  change  taken  place  in  the  outward 
and  the  material  circumstances  of  the  country,  but 

A   VISIBLE  NATIONAL  AWAKENING  IS  TO  BE   SEEN   ON  ALL   SIDES. 

(Hear,  hear.)  A  silent  revolution  has  been  effected,  a  bloodless 
revolution  indeed,  but  one  which  is  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, except  by  what  is  to  be  seen  in  ygur  own  history  when  the 
seeds  of  the  Keformation  were  transplanted  into  this  country  and 
i^own  upon  English  soil.  Such  a  consummation,  so  noble,  so  creditable 
to  the  English  nation,  had  indeed  been  anticipated  by  those  illustrious 
men  who  had  founded  the  English  Empire,  those  great  men,  the 
grand  old  men  of  a  former  epoch  of  whom  I  fear  you  have  only  one 
left,  who  realized  not  only  the  glories  but  also  ,the  rosponsibilities  of 
Imperial  sway.  Macaulay,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made 
by  the  chairman,  speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the  enactment  of  the 
C'harter  Act  of  1837,  used  language  which  reading  it  at  this  distance 
of  time  by  the  light  of  accomplished  facts  seems  to  me,  as  I  am  sure 
it  will  seem  to  you,  to  have  about  it  the  ring  of  prophetic  inspiratioB. 
He  said,  ''  It  may  be  that  the  public  mind  of  India  may  so  expand 
under  our  system  as  to  outgrow  that  system ;  that  our  subjects  being 
brought  up  under  good  government  may  develop  a  capacity  for  better 
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government,  that  being  instructed  in  £m*opean  knowledge  they  may 
crave  for  European  institutions.  I  know  not  whether  such  a  day 
^will  ever  come ;  but  when  it  does  come  it  will  be  the  proudest  day 
in  English  history .  .  .  .  "  This  consummation,  so  devoutly,  so  eagerly 
looked  for,  has  now  been  accomplished,  and  it  is  oui*  earnest  hope 
and  prayer,  as  I  trust  it  will  be  your  deliberate  resolve,  that  those 
^who  are  in  charge  of  the  Government  of  India  and  who  are  responsi- 
ble to  you  for  that  Government  will  so  administer  its  affairs  as  to 
be  worthy  of  this  historical  occasion  and  of  the  duty  which  devolves 
npon  them  on  such  an  occasion.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  change — 
in  fact  it  is  the  ground-work  of  the  demand  which  I  am  about  ti) 
submit  to  you — has  been  so  far-reaching,  so  vast,  so  significant  in 
many  ways,  as  to  have  even  attracted  the  attention  of  a  class  of  men 
who  ai'e  not  very  alive  to  considerations  of  this  nature.  Our  officials 
— and  I  desire  to  speak  of  them  with  the  utmost  possible  respect — 
as  a  rule  have 

NO   EYE,   NO   INSTINCT,    FOR   THE   PERCEPTION   OF  THOSE   CHANGES 

which  take  place  deep  in  the  inner  strata  of  society.  But  it  so 
happens  that  in  our  case  there  has  been  a  fortunate  exception,  and 
Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North -West  Pro- 
vinces, was  so  impressed  by  the  character  and  significance  of  this 
change  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  use  the  pregnant  phrase- 
ology of  the  Bible  in  describing  it.  In  a  pamphlet  that  he  wrote  in 
1884,  he  said,  "The  dry  bones  in  the  open  valley  have  beconu' 
instinct  with  life,"  and  he  went  on  to  ask,  "  Are  we  alone  to  remain 
stationary  while  all  things  else  are  moving  forward  in  India ?  Aio 
we  not  to  adapt  the  genius  of  our  constitution  to  the  genius  of  the 
altered  time?"  That  is  the  question  which  he  asks,  and  that  is  the 
question  which  I  desire  to  put  to  you,  and  may  the  response  come  deep 
from  your  hearts,  and  may  it  be  such  as  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  noble  instincts  of  the  English  people  and  the  gi*eat  traditions  of 
English  rule!  (Applause.)  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  which  has  sent  me  here,  is  the  highest  expi-essioii 
and  the  noblest  embodiment  of  this  spirit  of  reform,  this  spirit  of 
change  which  is  manifesting  itself  in  Indian  society.  In  the  words 
of  a  great  Indian  statesman,  it  is  the  <<  soundest  triumph  of  British 
administration  and  a  crown  of  glory  to  the  British  Government."  It 
seems  to  me  marvellous  that  Englishmen  shoiild  be  found  who  view 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  a  movement  of  this  nature.  I  hope 
there  are  no  such  Englishmen  at  any  rate  in  this  Kingdom,  but  I  fear 
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there  are  a  good  many  in  India.  We  have,  however,  no  misgivings 
whatsoever  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  British  public  with 
reference  to  this  grand  national  movement.  The  other  day  a 
discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  this  matter  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  refer  to  the  sympa* 
thetic  utterances  of  men  like  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord  Kimberley,  and 
Lord  Ripon  with  regard  to  the  Congress  movement.  (Cheers.)  But 
I  have  even  a  higher  authority  than  these.  Mr.  Gladstone — 
(cheers) — in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  Limehouse  some  time 
the  year  before  last,  in  referring  to  the  National  Congress,  used 
language  which  at  the  present  moment  seems  to  be  ringing  in  my 
ears.  He  said:  ''It  is  not  rights  it  is  not  proper,  that  we  should 
treat  with  contempt  or  even  with  indifEeraiee 

THE  RISING   ASPIRATIONS   OF  THIS   GREAT  PEOPLE." 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  gi'eatest  of  living  statesmen — (cheers), — 
and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  represents  the  voice  of  the 
great  body  of  the  English  people.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  may 
naturally  ask  me,  what  is  this  National  Congress  ?  Well,  the  Con- 
gress is  a  great  gathering  of  delegates,  which  takes  place  once  a  year 
about  Christmas  time,  in  some  Indian  capital,  for  the  discussion  of 
political  questions  and  the  settlement  of  a  common  political  pro- 
gramme. The  delegates  are  duly  elected  in  the  same  way  as,  I 
venture  to  think,  your  members  of  Pai'liament  are  elected :  they  are 
elected  by  constituencies  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
computed  that  about  three  millions  of  the  Indian  population  took 
part  in  the  election  of  the  delegates  of  the  National  Congress  who 
attended  at  Bombay  last  year.  (**  No,  No.")  I  hear  a  dissentient 
voice  ;  I  should  be  glad  if  the  gentleman  who  protests  would  be  good 
enough  to  state  his  facts  and  figures  which  contradict  the  view  — 
figures  which  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  this  meeting.  For 
his  edification,  for  the  edification  of  all  concerned,  and  for  the 
information  of  the  British  public,  I  once  again  re-af!irm  the  proposi- 
tion which  elicited  that  dissent,  that  no  less  than 

THREE  MILLIONS  OP  THE  INDIAN  PEOPLE  TOOK  PART  IN  THE  ELECTION 

of  the  delegates  last  year — (cheers), — and  the  delegates  thus  elected 
as  faithfully  represent  the  views  of  those  by  whom  they  are  returned 
as  your  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  reflect  the  sentiments 
and  the  ideas  of  their  constituents.  Yet  there  are  men  who  tell  us 
that  we  are  unfit  for  representative  government  and  for  the  elective 
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•«ystein.     (**Sbame!")  We  would  point  to  this  organization  of  the 
Congress  and  tell  them  this :  Here  is  this  vast,  this  stupendous,  this 
colossal  organization  with  its  thousands  of  members,  with  its  branches 
and  ramifications,    extending  from   one  part   of   the     Empire  to 
Ihe  other,  all  constituted  upon  a  representative  basis,  and  is  it  open 
to  the  Indian  Government  after  that  to  say  that  their  Legislative 
<^ouncils  are  not  capable  of  a  similar  treatment  ?    (Cheers.)     Well 
the  National  Congress  is  an  institution  of  recent  growth,  but  I  know 
of  no  movement  in  connection  with  modern  India  which  exhibits 
greater  vitality,  or  a  greater  measure  of  strength,  and  a  greater 
capacity  for  growth  than  this  infant  institution.  Let  me  take  you  for  a 
minute  or  two  over  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  first  National  Congress 
•W98  held  in  Bombay  in  1885,  and  the  number  of  delegates  present 
was  only  seventy ;  the  second  Congress  was  held  in  Calcutta,  in  the 
i^oUowing  year,  and  what  do  you  think  was  the  number  of  delegates 
p^resent  P  Not  seventy,  but  six  times  seventy,  that  number  being  four 
hundred  and  thirty  •six.    The  third  National  Congress  was  held  in 
Madras,  and  the  number  attending  was  over  six  hundred ;  the  fourth 
National  Congress  was  held  in  Allahabad,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  local  officials,  the  numbers  went  up  to  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  hundred,   while  last  year,  at  the  Congress  held  at 
Bombay,  the  numbers  were  nearly  two  thousand.    And,  gentlemen, 
in  this  connection  there  is  an  incident  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention.     On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Congress 
we  had  placed  before  that  body  a  resolution  containing  an  appeal  for 
funds  to  the  extent  of   £4,000,  and  what   do  you  think  was  the 
response  which  this  appeal  elicited  ?  Instead  of  £4,000,  £6,000  were 
mibscribed  in  half  an  hour's  time-- (cheers), — and  £1,000  was  paid 
down  on  the  spot.     And  yet  we  have  the  veracious  correspondent  of 
a  leading  journal  of  this  metropolis  who  has  the  effrontery  to   assure 
the  British   public  that  a  movement  which  has  behind  it  so  much 
earnestness  and  so  much  enthusiasm,  which  is  based  upon  the  eternal 
•and  unchangeable  principles  of  justice  and  liberty,   was  about   to 
collapse.     Much  more  likely  that  leading   journals  would  collapse — 
(cheers) — than  such   beneficent   organizations  for  the  promotion  of 
human  good.     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  may  possibly  want  to  know 
from  me  what  it  is  we  want;  what  is  the  question  to  which  above  all 
other  we  assign  the  foremost  place — what  is  the  chief  plank  in  our 
platform?  Questions  which  I  think  I  shall  best  discharge  my  duty  by 
l^cl^g  you  in  a  few  brief  concise  terms 
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WHAT   IT  18   WE   DO   NOT   WANT, 

because  we  have  been  credited  with  a  great  many  things  for  which  we 
do  not  deserve  credit.  Our  trade -mark  has  been  put  upon  a  number 
of  articles  which  really  do  not  belong  to  us.  (Laughter.)  Let  me 
say  at  once  very  distinctly  and  very  emphatically  on  my  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the 
educated  community  throughout  India,  that 

WE   BO   NOT  WISH  TO  SEE  INSTALLED  IN  OUR  MIDST  ANYTHING 
LIKE  A  DEMOCRATIC   FORM   OF   GO\'ERNMENT. 

We  do  not  think  India  is  ripe  for  it  yet ;  nor  do  we  want  Home  Bule, 
though  if  we  did  I  am  sure  a  great  many  Englishmen  would  sympa- 
thise with  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  want  something  even  much  less 
than  an  English  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  with  the  assurance 
of  absolute  confidence  we  appeal  to  the  generous  sympathies  and  the 
warm  siipport  of  all  sections,  and  all  classes  of  the  English  community. 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  Whigs  and  Tories,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  and  the  complexion  of  their  political  faith.  We  take  our 
stand  upon  one  of  those  maxims  which  you  have  taught  us — "No 
taxation  without  representation. "  (Cheers. )  And  we  press  for  the 
reform  of  the  Legislative  Coimcils  which  impose  the  taxes  and  make 
the  laws.  Our  Councils  ai^e  absolute,  utter,  unqualified,  unmiti- 
gated  shams.  I  use  very  strong  language ;  I  use  it  advisedly  and 
deliberately,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  I  incur.  I  say, 
once  again  that  om*  Councils  are  absolute  shams.  The  members  ai-e 
all  nominated  by  the  Government.  Not  one  of  them  owes  his  seat  to 
the  suffrages  of  the  people,  or  to  the  confidence  or  esteem  of  his  fellow - 
countrjTnen.  Not  one  of  them  has  the  right  to  ask  a  single  question 
of  the  Executive  Government  with  reference  to  any  matter  of  finance 
or  with  reference  to  any  matter  of  administration,  foreign  or  domestic. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  what  would  you  think  of  youi*  Parlia- 
ment if  all  the  members  thereof  were  nominees  of  the  Crown  passed 
imder  the  seal  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  if  they  were  shorn 
of  aU  their  useful  and  varied  functions ;  if  there  was  no  opposition 
worth  the  name,  if  tlieir  debates  were  of  a  foimal  and  academic 
character  ;  if  their  conclusions  were  foregone  conclusions  which  did 
not  even  serve  to  test  the  strength  of  the  rival  parties  ?  Our  members 
are  indebted  for  their  seats  to  the  Government,  and  they  look  forward 
to  their  re-nonaination  by  the  Government.  I  ask :  Is  it  possible  for 
men  thus  constituted  to  say  anything  which  would  be  in  opposition  to 
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the  views  aad  the  opinions  of  the  Executive  Govenunent  ?  It  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  rise  to  such  heights  of  self-denial,  and  our 
ConnfliUora  after  aUare  human  beings.  They  axe  not  angels,  emana- 
tiiMifi  of  tiie  all^boautioas  mind*  The  ^sult  is  that  laws  are  passed 
wkich  would  never  be  passed  in  any  other  country,  except  under 
i^itrong  protest  and  remonstrance.  Therefore^  it  is  that  we  press  for 
this  reform.    Let  me  give  you  one  illustration  in  order  to  point  out 

THE  ABSOLUTELY  WORTHLESS  CHABACTKB  OK  THE 

LEGISLATIVE  BODIES. 

You  know  we  have  to  pay  a  heavy  salt  tax ;  I  do  not  suppose  you  pay 
unjrthing  of  the  kind  here.  It  would  be  the  same  thing  as  if  a  heavy 
tax  on  meat  were  imposed  by  your  (Government.  I  am  sure  you 
would  resent  it  very  strongly.  Well,  we  pay  something  like  two 
thousand  per  cent,  as  a  tax  on  the  cost  of  the  manuf  asture  of  salt,  and 
this  is  paid  not  only  by  the  rich  but  also  by  the  poor,  millions  of  whom 
have  only  one  meal  a  day,  according  to  the  authority  of  Sir  William 
Hunter  ^ Shame!  "•  Well  now  not  long  ago  it  became  necessary  to 
obtain  some  money.  The  Government  of  India  was  in  one  of  those 
chronic  fits  of  bankruptcy  which  are  the  normal  condition  of  the 
Indian  Gk>vemment.  They  wanted  money,  and  the  proposal  was  to 
raise  the  salt  tax.  What  do  you  think  was  done?  The  proposal  was 
laid  before  the  Council,  and  a  scene  was  witnessed  which  would  have 
been  impossible  in  any  other  country,  in  any  ofcher  legislative  GU)vem* 
ment.  A  valiant  knight  from  Bombay,  now  a  worthy  baronet,  was 
the  first  tooffer  his  felicitations  to  the  Grovemment  for  having  proposed 
a  measure  which  served  to  cut  down  the  scanty  and  miserable  sub- 
sistence of  the  poor  man,  and  an  equally  chivalrous  Rajah  from  the 
suburbs  of  Calcutta  followed  suit.  Not  a  single  word  of  warning,  not 
a  single  voice  of  protest,  barring  the  feeble  notes  of  a  Mahommedan 
Councillor,  was  raised  in  that  Council  against  a  provision  which,  in 
any  other  country,  or  under  any  other  Grovemment  would  have  been 
impossible.    Now 

WE  DESIES  TO  BE-MODEL  AND  BEFOBM  THIS  C0T7NCIL. 

We  say  that  half  the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  elected,  the 
other  half  to  be  nominated  by  the  Government,  the  President  also 
being  a  member  of  the  Government ;  the  Government,  you  will  see, 
will  have  a  majority  in  any  case.  But  what  does  Lord  Cross  say 
with  reference  to  this  matter  ?  He  says,''  No^  the  elective  element  is 
not  to  be  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Couneils  of  India."  Further 
13 
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we  ask  that  the  right  of  interpellation,  the  right  of  asking  questions 
of  the  Execative  Government,  should  be  conferred  upon  members  of 
Council.  Lord  Gross  says,  in  the  Bill  which  he  has  introduoed, 
''That  right  is  conceded,  but  it  is  to  be  so  whittled  down  tliat  you 
will  have  only  a  semblance  or  a  shadow  of  the  real  thing."  No 
resolutions  will  be  permitted  upon  official  replies.  Lastly,  we  want 
that  the  Budget  should  be  discussed  in  Ooimcil.     Even  here, 

WHAT  TS  CONFEKRED  WITH  ONE  HAND  IS  TAKEN  AWAY 

WITH  THE  OTHER, 

because  no  motions  are  to  be  permitted  upon  the  countless  itemfi 
included  in  the  Budget.  Well,  I  must  say  that  I  have  read  with 
very  great  interest  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  connection 
with  this  Bill,  though  I  declare  my  inability  to  follow  some  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  adduced.  I  wish  to  speak  with  the 
utmost  possible  respect  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Prime  Minister,  but  I 
fear,  having  read  that  debate  very'  carefuUy,  that  Lord  Salisbury  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  overcome  that  racial  prejudice  of  which  there  was 
such  a  conspicuous  display  in  connection  with  the  "  black  man " 
incident.  (Cheers.)  My  friend  **  the  black  man  "  is  on  this  platform 
—(cheers) — and  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  for  this  passing  reference 
to  an  incident  in  his  political  career  which  he  can  now  afford  to  forget 
and  forgive.  Lord  Salisbury  says  that  the  Eastern  races  are  unfit 
for  the  elective  system,  and  he  instances  the  cases  of  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  of  Turkey.  But  as  far  as  the  people  of  India  are  concerned,  this 
argument  has  been  adduced  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  for 

OUR  ENTIRE  SYSTEM  OP  LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT  18   BASED   UPON 

THE   EI^CTTVE   SYSTEM, 

and  that  system  has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  conspicuous  success. 
It  is  because  we  have  been  so  successful  in  reference  to  the  elective 
system  in  regard  to  our  local  matters  that  we  ask  you  to  extend  it  to 
the  wider  concerns  of  the  Provinces  and  of  the  Empire.  But  Lord 
Salisbury  is  a  little  bit  of  an  ethnologist ;  we  are  of  the  East,  we  are 
of  Eastern  blood  and  Eastern  lineage,  and  therefore  the  elective 
system  is  not  suited  to  us.  I  desire  to  point  out  that  though  we  come 
from  the  East,  yet  we  are  sprung  from  the  same  stock  from  which 
you  are  derived — (cheers) — the  Indo-Aiyan  branch  of  the  human 
family.  We  are,  in  fact,  your  distant  kinsmen,  and  Lord  Mayo  in  one 
of  those  admirable  speeches  which  he  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
introduction  of  local  self- government  in  1S6S  and  1869  remarked  that 
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aeU-governing  institutions  form  an  essential  feature  of  tlie  civilisation 
of  the  Aryan.  Indeed  our  Funcbajat  system  and  our  village  com- 
nxonities  are  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  are  graven  deep  on  the  instinct^) 
of  our  race.  But  suppose  what  Lord  Salisbury  says  were  to  be 
accepted  as  conclusive :  d<  es  not  the  fact  imply  a  very  grievous 
reflection  upon  British  rule  ?  It  comes  to  this — that  we,  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Aryans,  inheriting  by  our  bloodship  the  instinctive 
traditions  of  self-government,  have  become  so  degraded  by  contact 
with  English  people  that,  after  a  century  of  British  rule,  we  have 
become  unfit  for  this  small  effort  in  the  art  of  self-government.  I 
am  sure  Lord  Salisbury  will  not  accept  a  position  so  unwelcome  to 
the  national  sentiment  and  one  so  inconsistent  witli  truth.  It  is  well 
that  we  should  remind  Conservative  statesmen  of  sC  little  fact  which 
they  are  apt  to  forget.  In  the  year  1858  Mr.  Disraeli  was  called  upon 
to  draft  a  Bill  for  the  constitution  of  the  Government  of  India.  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  at  that  time  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
be  actually  proposed  that  the  Council  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  the 
highest  Coimcil  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Empire,  should  be 

CONSTITUTBD  L'PON  A  REPRESENTATIVB  BASIS, 

and  that  half  the  members  should  be  elected  (cheers)  and  now,  after 
a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  after  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  has  passed, 
after  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  India,  Conservative  states- 
men are  unwilling  to  apply  Mr.  Disraeli's  principle  to  Councils 
subordinate  to  those  to  which  he  himself  was  prepared  to  extend  it. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  Conservative  statesmen  have  forgotten  the 
uoble  traditions  consecrated  by  the  name  and  fame  of  the  most 
illustrious  Conservative  statesman  of  his  generation ;  or,  have  they 
forgotten  those  nobler  principles  embalmed  in  that  remarkable 
docimient  which  we  regard  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  rights  and 
privileges,  the  Proclamation  of  the  Queen  which  was  issued  by  a 
Conservative  Grovemment  and  embodied  the  views  of  a  Conservative 
Ministry.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no  fear.  From  Conser- 
vatives and  from  Liberals  alike  we  appeal  to  the  ruling  democracy 
of  England.    We  have  great 

CONFID£NCE  IN  THE  JUSTICE  AND  THK  GENEROSITY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

PEOPLE. 

We  have  abounding  faith  in  the  liberty-loving  instincts  of  the 
greatest  representative  assembly  in  the  world — the  British  House 
of  Commons,  the  mother  of   Parliaments,   where  sits  enthroned  the 
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neTviy- enfranchised  democracy  of  these  islands.  To  whiftever  party 
you  belong,  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  Whigs  or  Tories,  you  all 
owe  an  indefeasible  allegiance  to  that  which  forms  the  key -stone 
of  your  constitution,  the  representative  principle,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  their  own  country. 
(Oheei's.)  Your  history  is  the  history  of  the  growth,  the  progress 
and  the  triumph  of  the  representative  principle ;  your  literature  is 
pervaded  by  the  same  lofty  spiiit  of  freedom.  Wherever  Englishmen 
have  gathered  together,  wherever  they  have  formed  their  colonies 
— whether  it  be  amid  the  blazing  heat  of  the  equatorial  regicmsp  or 
in  those  distant  continents  watered  by  the  Southern  seas — wherever 
Englishmen  have  raised  their  flag  and  have  formed  their  governments 
they  have  formed  them  upon 

THE  REPRESENTATIVE  MODEL  AND  THE  KErRESENlATnTE  BASIS. 

We  are  not  of  EnglTsh  lineage,  or  of  English  blood,  but  we  have  been 
uurtm*ed  upon  the  strong  food  of  constitutional  freedom.  You  have 
taught  us  to  admire  the  political  philosophy  of  Burke  ;  the  eloquence 
and  genius  of  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Sheridan .  We  have  been  brought  face  to 
face,  and  in  contact  with  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  your 
Pmdtau  fathers.  We  have  read,  with  great  admiration,  the  stately 
and  triumphant  march  of  constitutional  freedom,  culminating  in  the 
revolution  of  1688.  (Cheers.)  And  you  must  take  us  to  be  something 
less  than  human,  you  must  deprive  us  of  that  wai*m  sensibility  of  om* 
Eastern  natures,  if  you  think  that  after  having  lived  under  these  influ- 
ences and  imbibed  these  impressions,  we  were  not  fired  with  a  lofty  am- 
bition and  a  noble  enthusiasm  to  transplant  into  our  own  country  the 
spirit  of  those  free  institutions  which  have  made  you  what  you  are. 
(Cheers.)  We  ask,  are  you  prepared  to  stifle  in  our  breasts  those 
ambitions  and  those  aspirations  which  you  have  kindled  in  them— are 
you  prepared  to  extinguish  in  us  that  noble  ardour  for  freedom  and 
free  institutions,  which  is  of  English  origin,  and  has  on  it  the 
impress  of  its  English  parentage  ?  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have 
raised  for  yourselves  a  mighty  Empire  in  the  East — an  Empire  whicli 
has  been  won  by  the  valour  of  your  soldiers,  and  the  statesmanship  of 
your  administrators .  But  there  is  an  far  Empii*c  nobler  than  that — an 
Empire  which  is  gi'aven  deep  on  the  affections,  the  gratitude,  and 
the  contentment  of  a  gi*eat  and  prosperous  people.  I  ask  you  to 
aspire  to  this  imperial  sway  in  India,  which  will  be  worthy  of  a 
^great  and  Christian  people,  and  which  will  throw  in  the  shade  youi* 
proudest  achievements  in  history.     Let  me  say,  once  again,  before  I 
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sit  down,  that  I  plead  for  my  voieeless  countrymeu;  I  pl«ad  for 
liberty  and  justice,  and  if  these  words  have  any  import  and  weight, 
any  signification  among  a  Christian  people,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
have  pleaded  in  vain— I  am  sore  your  best  efforts  will  be  put  forth 
on  behalf  of  those  vast  and  multitudinous  races  of  the  East,  for 
whose  well-being  you  are  rec^nsible  to  Fh>vidence,  and  who 

KNOW  NO  HIGHER  TRIBUNAL  THAN  THE  TRIBUNAL  OP  THE 

ENGLI8H  PEOPLE. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  lead  them  along  the  path  of  progress  which  you 
have  sketched  out  for  them.  Confer  upon  them  the  inestimable  boon 
of  representative  institutions.  Discharge  your  duty  to  India — ^the 
noblest  duty  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  nation.  Christian  or 
heathen,  ancient  or  modem — and  then  you  will  not  only  have  per- 
formed a  great  national  duty,  which  yet  remains  unfulfilled,  but  you 
will  have  consolidated  the  foundations  of  British  rule,  and  placed  it 
broad  based  upon  the  affection,  the  gratitude,  the  contentment  of  a 
viist  aud  multitudinous  people.     (Loud  endlong  continued  cheering.) 

III. 

REFORM  OP  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCILS. 

(^Before  the  sccotid  sitting  of  the  Seventh  Indian  National  Congrens  held 
in  Nagpur  on  Tuesday y  December  29/^,  1891,  Rai  Bahadur  P. 
Anandu  Charlu,  in  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  SuBENDRA  Nath  Bannerjee  (Calcutta^  iVo.  11,  in  HmC^^-T&xu 
President,  Sister  and  Brother  Delegates, —I  rise  to  move  the 
following  resolution : — 

That  this  Congress  re^affirms  the  oonolusion  arrived  at  by  aU  pre- 
vious Congresses,  viz.,  that  India  can  never  be  well  or  justly  governed, 
nor  her  people  prosperous  or  oontentedy  until  they  are  allowed^  through 
their  dected  representatives,  a  potential  voice  in  the  Legislatures  of 
their  owm  country^  and  respeet/uUy  urges  .the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Irelandy  whose  good" will  towards  India  it  gratefully  recognizes, 
to  permit  no  further  delay  in  the  concession  of  this  lust  and  necessary 
reform. 

In  moving  this  resolution  you  will  peimit  me  to  observe  that  our 
present  gathering  is  one  of  peculiar  solemnity.  Ordinarily  spealdng 
^kue  meetings  of  the  National  Congress  are  soffidently  solemn.  There 
is  a  dignity,  a  majesty  about  our  proceedings  which  may  be  said  to 
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lie  beyond  what  can  attend  gatheringB  convened  at  the  fiat  of  ofiUcial 
authority.  It  is  no  king,  no  priest  nor  prophet,  who  has  brought  us 
here  on  this  occasion,  unless  it  be  that  we  have  hied  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  empire  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  our 
illustrious  friend  behind  me,  the  prophet  of  our  race  {cheers)^  whoy 
emidating  the  sacrifice  and  the  devotion  of  the  RishU  of  olden  times, 
has  consecrated  the  evening  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  (Cheers,)  Oh,  no !  We  have  come  here  under  the 
irresistible  pressure  of  an  overwhelming  impulse.  It  is  the  Spirit 
of  patriotism  that  moves  us  and  animates  our  being :  it  is  this  Spirit 
which  is  the  presiding  divinity  of  this  place.  Solenm,  then,  as  our 
ordinary  gatherings  are,  the  circumstances  of  this  meeting  enhance 
its  solemnity.  We  have  met  to  confirm  and  ratify,  by  our  seal  and 
sanction,  our  deliberations  in'  the  past.  Looking  back  to  the  past,  we 
may  well  review  it  with  hope  and  enthusiasm.  I  will  not  tread  upon 
the  ground  which  was  so  eloquently  touched  last  night  in  that 
admirable  discourse  from  the  chair  to  which  we  listened  with  so 
much  respect  and  attention.  Nor  will  I  seek  to  spoil  the  effect  of 
that  eloquence  by  expressing  in  language,  less  powerful  than  his,  the 
toil- won  achievements  of  this  great  national  gathering.  But  this  I 
will  say  without  fear  of  challenge  or  contradiction,  that  there  never 
has  been  a  question  taken  up  by  this  national  gathering  which  we 
have  not  brought  nearer  to  solution.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  police.  You  took  it  up  and  discussed  it,  and  recorded 
resolutions  regarding  it,  and  that  is  the  question  which  is  now  being 
earnestly  discussed  and  considered  by  the  different  Governments. 
Tou  took  up  the  question  of  the  excise  system,  and  the  out-stillH 
have  been  abolished  throughout  the  districts  ef  Bengal,  with  an 
exception  here  and  there,  while  in  the  Madras  Presidency  the  liquor 
shops  have  been  closed  by  thousands.  {Cheers,)  Tou  took  up  the 
question  of  the  income-tax ;  and  at  the  present  moment  I  have  rea- 
!4on  to  believe  that  the  Gk)vemment  is  considering  the  feasibility  of 
raising  the  minimiim  of  taxable  income  from  Bs.  500  to  Bs.  1,000. 
[Cheers,) 

You  advocated  the  creation  of  councils  for  the  N.-W.  Provinoen 
and  the  Panjab.  The  N.-W.  Provinces  have  got  their  council,  and 
that  for  the  Panjab  is  being  actively  discussed.  You  pleaded  for  the 
justice  to  the  Indians  in  the  matter  of  the  public  service,  and  they 
gave  us,  if  nothing  else,  the  Public  Service  Commission,  and  raiied 
the  age  for  the  admission  of  candidates.    You  insisted  on  the  separa- 
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don  of  the  judicial  and  executive  funotionB.  Lord  Dnfferin  admitted 
that,  in  this  matter,  yonrs  were  oonnseLs  of  perfection,  and  now 
I  learn  that  in  Madras  by  next  April,  that  separation  will  have  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  {Ztoud  eke&r$,)  Then,  again,  jou  gave  voice 
to  the  voiceless,  heralded  forth  the  cries  of  the  poor  by  insisting  upon 
the  redaction  of  the  salt  duty.  And  what  did  the  Viceroy  of  India 
say  on  the  occasion  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Dinner,  held  about  a  fort* 
night  ago  ?  He  said  that  if  the  financial  position  of  the  Gk>vemment 
of  India  ever  made  it  possible  to  consider  the  question  of  a  reduction 
of  taxes,  the  salt  duties  would  be  the  first  to  be  thought  of* 
(Cheen.)  And,  lastly,  you  took  up  the  question— the  question  of  all 
questions,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Congress  platform — ^the  question 
of  representative  Government,  and  you  have  brought  it  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics.  (Cheers.)  When  you  took  up  that  question 
ffeven  or  eight  years  ago,  you  were  greeted  with  a  burst  of  derisive 
laughter  and  scorn.  That  scorn  and  that  laughter  have  now  given 
place  to  respectful  attention  and  recognition^  and  Lord  Dufterin, 
no  friend  of  the  Congress  movement,  thought  it  necessary,  pressed  by 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  to  reoommed  a  reform 
of  the  Councils  somewhat  upon  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Congress. 
He  recommended  the  reconstitution  of  the  provincial  councils  upon 
an  elective  basis,  and  further,  the  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the 
Legislative  Councils,  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  a  Tory 
Government,  with  its  re-actionary  policy,  with  its  traditions  about 
the  black  man,  with  its  avowed  policy  (at  leapt  on  the  part  of  one 
responsible  minister)  to  discourage  talent  and  to  encourage  mediocrity. 
Such  a  GK>vemment  has  felt  itself  constrained  to  introduce  a  Bill 
with  a  view  of  giving  effect  to  une  portion  of  this  reform.  I  think, 
gentiemen,  looking  at  all  this,  that  'ij^e  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
what  we  have  achieved.  What  is  the  position  of  the  question 
at  the  present  moment  ?  It  is  as  well  that  you  should  take  a  review 
of  the  situation.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  question 
has  advanced  by  leagues!  Circumstances  have  occurred,  and 
evidence  can  be  adduced  within  the  last  few  months  in  support 
of  the  contention  of  the  Congress  leaders.  Last  Wednesday  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor  of  Bengal  issued  a  resolution  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  municipalities  in  Bengal,  in  which  he  distinctly  declared 
that  he  was  on  the  whole  well  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the 
Bengal  municipalities,  (Cheers.)  Sir  Charles  Eliot  is  no  respecter  of 
persons  or  of  institutions ;  he  does  not  share  in  any  of  those  senti- 
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ments  which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Congress  party ;  he  is 
a  matter-of -fact,  business-like  politician ;  and  that  is  the  opinion 
which  he  has  placed  on  record.  But  that  is  not  all.  This  is  the 
opinion  not  only  of  Sir  Charles  Eliot  but  of  a  succession  of  Bengal 
Governors.  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  Sir  Bivers  Thomson,  Sir  Stewart 
Bayley  have  all  expressed  their  deliberate  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
the  general  results  of  local  self-government  have  been  satisfactor)^ 
throu^out  Bengal.  And  I  presume  that  similar  testimony  would 
be  forthcoming  from  i^e  other  provinces.  What  then  does  all  this 
imply  ?  If  it  implies  anything,  it  implies  this :  We  go  and  tell  the 
Government  you  have  conferred  upon  us  the  boon  of  local  self- 
government,  you  have  tried  us  by  conferring  that  privilege  upon  us, 
and  you  have  found  that  we  have  been  eminently  successful  in 
regard  to  that  matter :  therefore  we  daim,  on  the  basis  of  our 
past  achievements,  that  the  principle  should  be  extended  to  the 
wider  concerns  of  the  province  and  of  the  empire.  ( Cheers,)  But 
that  is  not  all.  Take  the  case  of  the  Mysore  repneaentative  assembly. 
That  assembly  was  not  the  creation  of  agitation ;  it  was  the 
product  of  the  spontaneous  beneficence  of  a  far-seeing  statesman 
whose  memory  ought  to  be  cherished  by  the  people  of  Southern  India, 
Mr.  0.  Runga  Charlu  (cheers),  and  the  labours  of  that  assembly  have 
been  so  singiilarly  successful  that  the  present  Dewan,  not  the  author 
of  the  original  soheme  but  its  watchful  guardian,  has  found  it 
necessary  to  reconstitute  the  present  legislative  assembly  upon  a 
partially  representative  and  elective  basis.  It  has  been  reserved«~I 
say  it  with  regret,  but  the  fact  must  be  stated — ^for  a  native  State, 
supposed  to  be,  in  regard  to  culture,  intelligence  and  the  arts  of  pro- 
gressive Gh)vemment»  behind  Her  Majesty's  own  dominions,  to  set  an 
example  to  the  British  Government  which  that  Gbvemment  may  do 
well  to  imitate.  But,  gentlemen,  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  posi- 
tion lies  in  the  attitude  of  the  liberal  party  in  England  with  regard  to 
our  progress.  You  Bie  probably  noting  the  tide  of  circumstances  in 
England  in  connection  with  the  BilL  The  Government  is  playing 
a  sort  of  hide-and-seek  game  in  connection  with  the  Bill.  It  intro- 
duces the  Bill  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  drops  it  towards  the 
end  of  the  year ;  and  this  process  has  been  going  on  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Can  you  solve  the  enigma  ?  I  think  1  can,  at 
any  rate,  help  you  to  a  solution.  In  1890,  we  had  a  conference  (Mr. 
Hume  and  Mr.  Mndholkar  were  there,  and  two  or  three  others)  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  gave  us  a  sort  of  promise  that  he  would  speak 
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in  favour  of  Mr.  Bradlaugli's  aineuduieiit  iu  support  ot  the  i^eoog- 
nition  of  the  elective  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  Councils. 
The  Government  was  alarmed ;  and 'well  it  might  be.  The  fear  has 
never  since  left  them.  They  introduce  the  Bill  as  a  matter  of  form 
and  drop  it  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  {Langhter  and  cheers?)  That 
seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  riddle.  It  is  said  in  the  resolution 
that,  unless  the  people  of  this  country,  through  their  duly  elected 
i*epresentatives,  are  allowed  a  substantial  voice  in  the  task  of  legis- 
lation, the  country  cannot  be  well  or  properly  govenied.  Is  the 
country  well  governed  at  the  present  moment  ?  That  is  a  very  serious 
question.  I  have  not  the  slighto«5t  hs<?itation-in  saying  that  it  is  not 
well  governed.  I  mean  no  sort  of  reiiection  upon  the  official  classes. 
There  are  very  many  honorable  men  "amongst  them,  especially 
among  the  officials  of  this  province,  who  are  doin^  their  very  best 
in  the  arduous  situations  in  which  they  find  themselves^  It  is  not 
the  men  who  are  to  blame  ;  it  is  the  system  ;  it  is  the  bureaucracy, 
the  autocratic  despotism  that  has  been  established,  tJmt  must  be 
arraigned  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  in  India  and  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
the  system  has  been  so  successful  as  it  hars  been.  The  reason  is  that 
it  contains  the  leaven  of  popular  institutions.  It  is  a  despotism 
tempered  by  a  free  press- and  by  the  right  of  public  meeting.  It  is 
because  of  this  element  of  popular  institutions  tliat  the  Government 
has  "been  so  far  successful.  But  I  say  again  the  country  is  not 
properly  governed.  Finances  form  the  backbone  of  an  administra- 
tion. John  Bright,  in  one  of  his  memorable  speeches  about  India, 
said :  '*  Tell  me  the  tinancial  position  of  a  (rovemment,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  the  condition  of  the  people,  their  prospects  and 
their  happiness."  What  is  the  tinancial  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  t  It  may  be  briefly  summed  up,  ft  is  a  position  of 
ever- recurring  deficits  diversified  by  ever-increasing  debt.  Do  yoii 
call  that  a  properly  governed  country  ?  I  say,  no !  Famines  are  of 
constant  occurrence ;  and  millions  of  lives  are  lost  eveiy  few  years 
through  stai'vation.  Sir  William  Hunter  said  a  dozen  yeara  ago  that 
forty  millions  of  our  people  live  on  one  meal  a  day ;  he  would  have 
alas  !  to  raise  the  figure  considerably  now.  The  other  day,  when  a 
great  province  was  suffering  from  scai'city,  and  afflictions  of  a  serious 
nature  were  impending,  a  provincial  governor  was  indidging  in  a 
little  devil-dancing  in  a  smnmer  retreat  on  the  hills.  Do  you  cull 
that  proper  Govei-nment,  righte*»us  ortii'ient  (ioveninient  r    /  do  mf. 
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If  you  do,  your  conception  of  things  and  mine  greatly  differ,  but  I 
know  well  that  thai  is   not  the  conception  of  Congress 'men.     The 
resolution  also  states  that  the  people  of  this  country  cannot   remain 
satisfied  or  contented  unless,  in  the  task  of  legislation,  the  assistance 
of  properly  elected  men  is  secured  by  the  Government.     England 
has  educated  us,    and  has   awakened  in  oui*   minds  ambitions  which 
she  is  bound  to  satisfy.     England  has  given  us  a  free  press,  and   has 
conferred  upon   us   the  inestimable  boon  of  local  self-government  ; 
she  has   placed   in  our  midst   the  marvels  of  Western   civilization; 
she  has  given  us  information  and   knowledge  ;   she  has   stimulated 
the  intellect  and  ennobled    the  character  ;    and   we   should   be  less 
■than  human  if,  having  lived   under  these  influences,   we  were   not 
fired  with  the  lofty   desire  to   transplant  into  our  country   some  at 
least  of  those  institutions  which  have  contributed  to  uprear  the  fabric 
of   English  renown   and   greatness.     (Cheers,)     Millions  of    money 
have  been  spent  upon  frontier  defences,    and  God   knows   how  many 
more  millions  will  bs  spent  upon  those  defences.     But  it  seems  to 
me  amazing  that  the  Government  of  the  country  should  neglect  to 
avail  itself  of  those  resources  which  lie  near  at  hand,  and   which, 
if  properly   utilized,  would  afford   the  best   safeguard    against    a 
Russian  invasion.   Could  they  by  a  process  of  justice  and  conciliation 
win  the  love  and  the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the  people  of  India, 
that   would  be  a  barrier  which  would   hurl  back  the  multitudinous 
hordes  of  the  Czar.     But  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  not  a 
policy  of  conciliation,  I  am  sorry  to  say.     At  times  it  is  an  irritat- 
ing policy.     Take  the  case  of  the  Volunteers.     We  &vo  excluded 
from  enrolment  as  Volunteers.     Armenians,  Negroes,  West  African 
Mulattos,  and  nondescripts  of  humanity  who  infest  the  back  slums  of 
Calcutta  —these  are  all  eligible  as  Volunteers — these  are  our  martial 
heroes ;  these  are  the   defenders  of  our  hearths  and  homes.     These 
are  invidious  distinctions ;  and  I  am   sure  that  they  must  disappear 
before  the  irresistible  might  of  constitutional   agitation.     They  are 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  British  law  ;  they  are  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  that  law  which  is  higher  than  all  human  laws — the  law  of  nature, 
which  is  engraved  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people  of  this 
countiy.     Gentlemen,  you  are  on  the  right  track.     Wisely  have  you 
resolved  to  hold  a  session  of  the   Congress  in  London,     If  you  care 
for  the  political  amelioration   of  your  people,  if  you  care  to  win  for 
them  the  inestimable  boon  of  representative  institutions,  you  cannot 
do  bettor.     England  is  the   home  of  representative  Government,  the 
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sanctuary  of  the  free  and  brave.  The  history  of  England  is,  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  history  of  the  growth  of  repre- 
sentative institutions,  a  consecrated  possession  that  in  the  counsels 
of  Providence  has  been  entrusted  to  the  cai'e  and  guardianship  of  the 
EngHsh  people.  To  a  people  with  such  traditions  and  such  instincts 
an  appecd  from  the  only  great  dependency  where  representative 
institutions  do  not  exist  can  but  elicit  one  reply  ;  and  that  reply  will 
be  in  conformity  with  their  noble  traditions  and  in  keeping  with  your 
legitimate  aspirations.  Grod  grant  that  you  may  have  strength  of 
purpose  to  persevere  in  the  efEoi*t  to  hold  a  session  of  Congress  in 
London  !  God  grant  that  you  may  overcome  the  obstacles,  and  they 
are  legion,,  which  lie  in  your  path !  God  grant  that  you  may  be  in  a 
position  to  redeem  the  solemn  word  of  honour  which  you  have  given 
in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world!  Yes,  your  honour  is  pledged. 
You  have  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  before  the  eyes 
of  man  and  God  to  hold  a  Congress  in  London.  You  may  argue, 
you  may  philosophize,  you  may  sophisticate  ;  you  cannot  get  out  of 
your  position,  you  cannot  wriggle  out  of  it.  There  you  stand  ;  your 
credit,,  your  na\ne,  your  reputation,  the  future  of  your  country,  the 
glory  of  your  race,  the  possibilities  of  your  advancement,  are  all 
staked  upon  the  redemption  of  that  solemn  promise.  I  am  sure  you 
will  rise  to  the  height  of  the  occasion.  I  have  no  misgivings,  no 
doubts.  I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  be  held  in  London  ;  and  when 
that  is  done,  you  will  not  only  have  taken  the  most  effective  step 
towanls  the  accomplishment  of  those  aspirations  wliich  you  have 
cherished  for  generations,  but  your  Congress,  political  in  its  character, 
in  its  scope  and  in  its  tendencies,  will  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
solution  of  a  great  social  question  which,  in  all  its  bearings  upon 
distant  posterity,  will  bring  messages  of  unspeakable  benefit  and 
happiness  to  this  country.     (Lovd  cheers.) 

IV. 

THE.  ARMS'  ACT. 

{Before  the  3rd  »iUu\ff  qf  0^  Jhidian  National  Congress  held  on  thr 
30 fh  December  ISS7  in  Calcutta.}        :      .      .   - 

Babu  Surendranath  ©awherjee  said :— Gentlemen  ani> 
Brother -Delegates,— I.  come  upon  the  plaliform  as  one  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Chandavarkar's  schoolboys  .(fe?/^/*/^r).  I  come  here 
with    the    object    of  strongly  •-•  protesting  against  the '  am^ndment^ 
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and  gupporting  the  original  proposition  and  adding  a  small  rider 
to  it,  wliicli,  I  tinist,  will  be  generally  accepted  by  this  gi'eat 
assembly  of  my  countrymen.  {Hear,  hear^  and  applause.)  Gentle- 
men, the  Arms'  Act  casts  an  unmerited  slur  upon  the  loyalty 
of  my  oountrj^men.  {Hear,  hear,  and  a  voice  of  'no,  no.^)  It 
does,  sir.  ( Voices  of  '  it  does,^)  To  the  Englishmen,  to  Eurasians, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  friendship,  and 
we  are  quite  willing  to  accept  from  them  the  substantial  tokens 
of  their  sympathy,  which  have  added  lustre  to  this  Congn^s. 
The  European,  the  Eurasian,  the  American,  the  West-Indian, 
the  Negi'o,  aU  races,  all  creeds,  and  all  nationalities  may  bear  arms 
unrestricted,  but  not  the  loyal  Indian  subjects  of  our  Queen -Empress* 
(Hear,  hear,  and  loud  and  continued  applause,)  They,  and  they  alone, 
must  obtain  a  license  fi'om  the  constituted  authority  before  they 
are  in  a  position  even  to  wear  a  dagger  or  a  poniard.  Gentlemen, 
is  this  a  position  of  self-respect  ?  Is  this  the  position  which  wo 
can  contemplate  with  complaisance  ?  I  have  l)cen  told  that  we  should 
be  practical.  Ah  !  Yes,  We  ought  to  be  practical  politi(;ians,  and 
the  greatest  of  pi'actical  politicians  is  Mr.  Gladstone.  ^^Applauae,) 
What  did  he  say  in  his  Midlothian  speech  about  the  Anns'  Act  ?  I 
am  not  prepared  with  the  quotation,  but  I  know  he  thought  that  it 
was  a  disgi*ace  to  the  Statute  Book  that  such  an  Arms'  Act  sliould  be 
made  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  (Ajjplatisc.)  Tlien,  sir.  we  have 
I)assed  the  Resolution  relating  to  the  re -imposition  of  the  import 
duties.  Does  any  one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters  dream  f(»r  a 
moment  that  the'  Resolution  will  be  given  effect  to  immediately,  and 
at  once?  {Hear,  hear,  and  a  voice  of*  may  he.'')  It  ma}' be  and  so 
also  this  may  be  given  effect  to.  {Appjanae,  and  a  voice  *  at  any  rate, 
it  is  a  dream,'')  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  dream,  but  our  dreams  at  times 
become  realities.  Dreams  become  pregnant  realities.  Who  would 
have  di'earat,  20  years  ago,  that  the  question  of  representative 
(Jovemment  could  have  come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  in 
thiscountiy!  Who  would  have  dreamt,  20  years  ago,  that  the  elite  of 
our  community  should  have  been  honored  with  seats  in  the  highest 
c'ourts  in  the  land!  (Applause.)  Whb  would  have  dreamt,  10  years 
ago,  tliat  a  native  of  India  would  be  made  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Bengal !  (Applause,)  These  are  di^eams,  Utopian  to  the  unthinking, 
and  to  the  unimaginative  {hear,  hear,  and  applause),  but  dreams  that, 
like  prophesies,  often  realize  themselves.  Wlio  are  those  who,  with 
the  instinct  of  a  prophet,  see  deep  into  the  things  of  the  future,  and 
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exulting  iu  what  they  feel  must  come,  eiirry  on  their  patriotic  werk, 
and  endow  with  life  and  I'eality  their  visions  ?  Yes,  it  may  be  a  dream, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  a  duty  to  cling  to  and  stiiveto  make  it  a  reality. 
We  shoidd  go  on  protesting  and  protesting  against  this  Act,  until  we 
have  got  rid  of  it  from  the  Statute  Book,  and  I  think  that  this 
Congress  will  have  been  wanting  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  throw  out  the  -amendment  which  has  been 
proposed,  {Hear,  heaK)  I  am  also  surprised  at  the  logical  inconse- 
quence of  that  amendment.  These  gentlemen,  who  support  the 
amendment, — and  I  desire  to  speak  of  them  with  the  utmost  possible 
respect — these  gentlemen,  I  say,  seize  hold  of  our  premises  and 
qnietly   depai*t  fi'om   our   conclusions.  (Voices  of  *  sha)}%e^   shame, ^) 

^*  Thai  in  view  of  the  unmerited  slur  which  it  casts  J local 

boards  are  to  certify ^  and  the  magistrates  are  to  give  passes^  Does 
that  remove  the  unmerited  slur?  (^  Yes,  yes;  ^no,  no,*)  It  does  not  do 
so,  unless,  as  Mr.  Khai'e  contends,  we  are  to  include  Europeans  in 
tliat  amendment.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  Europeans  will  never 
be  included.  I  protest  against  the  degradation  to  the  country.  I 
protest  against  the  humiliation  which  is  proposed  to  cast  upon  us.  If 
we  cannot  rise  to  their  heights,  are  they  to  be  pulled  down  to  our 
depths 'r  Against  that  policy,  and  against  that  piinciple,  let  this 
Congress  raise  its  voice  and  protest.  {Hear,  hear,  and  applause,) 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  you  will  sec  at  once  that  accepting  the  pre- 
mises, this  conclusion  set  foiih  in  the  amendment  cannot  follow  at 
all,  and  that  neither  the  slur,  nor  the  hardship  which  is  set  forth 
in  those  premises,  can  be  removed,  if  we  accept  that  conclusion. 
For,  how,  pray,  to  turn  now  to  these,  are  the  hardships  to  be  removed  ? 
Local  Boards  and  Municipalities  will  certify.  There  has  been  some 
little  straining  of  legal  technicalities  here,  and  1  am  not  a  lawyer,  but 
I  am  guided  by  my  common  sense,  and  I  say  that  Municipality 
means  the  Chairman  of  the  Municipality.  Local  Board  means  the 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Board.  Now,  pray,  who  are  the  Chairmen  ? 
Why,  just  these  Magistrates  and  Sub-divisional  Magistrates  in  whom 
are  now  vested  the  powers  of  granting  or  refusing  passes  ;  I  think  it 
is  flying  from  the  frying-pan  into  fire,  only  the  agony  is  both  intensified 
and  prolonged.  Instead  of  one  appeal  to  the  Magistrate  you  will  have 
to  appeal  to  him  twice — first,  as  Qhaiiman  of  the  Board  ;  second,  as  the 
head  of  the  district  or  the  sub-division.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  put 
these  questions.  UiK)n  what  gi*oimd  of  common  sense,  upon  what 
ground  of  logic,  upon  what  ground  of  sentiment,  are  we  to  accept  the 
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funendiuent  ?  I  say,  with  all  the  earnestness  I  can  comn>and,  that  it 
would  be  really  unworthy  of  *the  national  gathering  if  it  did  not, 
from  year  to  year,  protest,  in  the  most  emphatic  teims,  against  an 
enactment  which  disgraces  the  Statute  Book,  and  which  involves  a 
national  humiliation  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Queen's  Procla- 
mation. I  trust,  therefore,  that  with  one  voice,  you  will  reject  the 
amendment.  You  may  like  to  know  what  remedy  I  suggest.  The 
remedy  is  this,  that  the  Act  of  1857  should  be  substituted  in  place 
of  the  present  Act.  Mark  you,  this  was  passed  in  the  time  of  the 
Mutiny,  when  the  Empire  was  trembling  in  the  balance.  We  surely 
do  not  want  a  more  stringent  Act  when  peace  and  benevolence  shine 
brightly  over  the  land.  Loi*d  Canning's  terms  are  substantially 
just.  Suppose,  there  are  budmashes ;  and  suppose] there  are  rebel- 
lions in  one  district,  to  those  budmashes  and  to  that  district  the 
Act  was  applied,  and  to  none  other.  So  far  as  that  one  district 
even  was  concerned,  good  and  trtie  men  were  allowed  to  be  supplied 
with  arms.  That  legislation  is  singularly  short-sighted  which 
punishes  good  men  for  the  faults  of  bad  men,  millions  for  the  misdeeds 
of  hundreds.  Upon  the  highest  grounds  of  common  sense,  upon  the 
highest  grounds  of  statesmanship,  upon  the  highest  grounds  of 
patriotism,  I  appeal  to  this  great  Congress  to  reject  the  amendment 
and  support  the  motion  that  I  have  laid  before  you,  t^iz.,  that  the 
original  proposition*  be  retained,  with  the  addition  of  the  words, 
"  and  Lord  Canning's  Anjis'  Act  be  re-enacted  in  place  thereof." 
(Loud  and  tumultuous  applause,') 


♦  The  original  propoHition  runs  as  follows : — That  in  view  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  people,  the  hardships  which  it  causes,  and  the  unmerited  slur  which  it  casts 
upon  the  people  of  this  country,  the  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  present 
Arms'  Act  should  be  repealed."     {Ratohdion  8<A,) 


ULMOHOH    QH08E,     Eiq-   (B«rH(Ur-«t-Uw.) 


LAL  MOHAN  QHOSB,  Esq.  (Babrister-at-Law). 

Theie  is  an  honour^  which  ma^  he  ranked  among  the  greatest ; 

/hat  18 f  of  auch  as  saerijice  themselves  to  death  or  danger  for  the 
good  of  their  country — Bacon. 

Of  Indian  gentlemt^n  who  have  gone  to  England  within  the 
last  few  years  oil  a  political  mission,  none  has  been  heard  by 
Englishmen  with  more  genuine  delight,  and  greater  respect,  than 
Mr.  Lai  Mohan  Ghose  of  Calcutta.  But  he  is  more  generally 
known  for  being  the  first  Indian  gentleman  who  wooed  an 
English  constituency  with  a  result  that  for  a  native  of  this 
country  was  surprising — a  result  which  encouraged  another 
illustrious  countryman  of  his  to  persevere  in  his  endeavours  for 
a  seat  in  Parliament  through  another  constituency,  until  he 
actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  to  the  universal  gratitude  of 
India,  and  the  lasting  glory  of  the  generous  instincts  of  English- 
men. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere,  Mr.  Ghose  has  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family.  Bom  in  Krishnagar  in  1849, 
he  received  his  early  training  in  Calcutta,  and  was  in  1869 
sent  to  England  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  by  his  renowned 
brother  Mr.  Man  Mohan,  while  he  was  still  endeavouring  to 
make  his  way  upwards  in  the  profession.  In  course  of  two  years 
Mr.  Lai  Mohan  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  he  returned  to  India 
soon  after  to  practise  in  Calcutta.  The  event  which  first 
brought  him  into  prominence  was  his  delegation  to  England  by 
the  British  Indian  Association  for  the  agitation  of  the  question 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service — a  matter  which  that  body  took  up 
soon  after  its  establishment.  Mr.  Surendranath,  at  whose 
instance  it  was  taken  up,  went  to  difPerent  parts  of  India  to 
educate  public  opinion  on  the  question,  with  the  result  that  pub- 
lic meetings  were  held  everywhere,  and  memorials  passed  to  be 
taken  to  England  by  Mr.  Ghose  for  presentation  to  Parliament. 
On  his  arrival  in  England  in  1879,  Mr.  Ghose  succeeded  in 
securing  the  sympathy  of  the  late  Mr.  Bright.  A  meeting  at 
Willis's  Room  (Tjondon)  was  arranged  for,  at  which  Mr.  Bright 
kindly  consented  to  preside.  In  his  speech,  which  he,  Mr.Ghose, 
delivered  at  the  Meeting  with  remarkable  otfeot,  he  dealt  with 
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the-  questiou  so  exhaustively  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  it, 
Mr.  Bright  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  was  heard  to  say,  he 
had  nothing  new  to  add  to  it.  The  whole  thing  made  a  great 
impression  in  England,  and  the  Conservative  Government 
immediately  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  despatch  creating 
the  Statutory  Service.  He  remained  in  England  but  a  short  time, 
during  which  he  was  invited  bj'^  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  address  them  on  the  financial,  commercial  and 
general  policy  of  the  Government  of  India.  On  his  return  to 
Calcutta  in  March  1880,  he  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception 
at  the  hands  of  his  townsmen,  and'  he  had  a  similar  honour 
from  the  people  of  Bombay  on  his  return  from  England  again 
in  November  following.  Mr.  Ghose  now  began  to  take  a  more 
active  interest  iu  English  and  Indian  politics,  and,  during  his 
second  visit,  he  delivered  in  England  two  excellent  speeches 
on  the  South  African  Policy  of  England  and  on  the  Peaci' 
of  the  World,  while  in  1882,  before  a  large  Meeting  in 
Calcutta,  held  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  Vernacular  Press 
Act,  he  made  a  speech  of  great  power  in  condemnation  of 
that  Act.  In  188:3  India  was  full  of  the  Ilbert  Bill  Con- 
troversy. The  whole  country  was  indignant  at  the  very  selfish, 
unreasonable  and  almost  fanatical  conduct  of  a  majority  of 
the   Anglo-Indians   who   endeavoured    to    stir  up  against   an 

innocent  measure  a  false  agitation  which  some  of  their  own  sober 
countrymen     could     not   help    condemning   as    unworthy  of 

Englishmen.  Mr.  Ghose  addressed  a  Meeting  at  Dacca  in  this 
connection,  and  exposed  in  strong  language  the  folly  and  mean- 
ness of  such  opposition.  The  speech  is  remarkable  as  a  piece  of 
stormy  platform  eloquence  in  which  raillery  and  invective  are 
interwoven  with  argument  and  reasoning.  In  1884  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  drawing  near,  Mr.  Ghose  started  for  England 
with  a  view  to  enter  Parliament.  Ilis  public  utterances  had 
already  made  him  known  in  England,  and  gained  for  him  a  high 
place  intlie  ranks  of  the  local  liberal  politicians.  He  had  not, 
therefore,  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  constituency  that  was 
willing  to  receive  him  as  a  Parliamentary  candidate.  His 
excellent  powers  of  oratory,  his  SM'eet  manners,  and,  above  all,  the 
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spirit  el  courage  he   displayed   in   seeking  for  Pttrliamentary 
honours  with  a  view  to  prove  of  some  use  to  the  unrepresented 
millions  of  his  poor  country,  gained  him  the  8}Tnpathy  of  the 
Deptford     Liberals.       And  it  would  have  been  their   proud 
privilege,  instead  of  the  good  people  of  Central  Finsbury,  to 
send  an  Indian  to  Parliament,  but  for  the  unfortunate  and  sudden 
accident  which  snatched  away  from  him  a  number  of  votes  on 
the  eve  of  victory.     Mr.  Man  Mohan  Ghose,  who  was  present 
on  that  occasion  in  England,  thus  described  the  event  before  a 
Bombay  audience :     "  Words  failed  him,'^  he  said,  "  to  give  any- 
thing   like  an  adequate  description  of  the  scene.     There  were 
banners  flying  about  in  all  directions  and    carried    about    in 
procession ;  there  were  representatives  in  the  streets  of  England 
and  India  shaking  hands  together ;  and  whenever  an  Indian 
was   seen,    he    was    lustily   cheered  along  the   streets.     The 
audience   could   have  no  conception  of  the  enthusiasm    that 
existed    even    amongst   the    women    and    children.     No   one 
thought  Mr.  Lai  Mohan  was   likely  to  be  defeated.     Mr.   Man 
Mohan  Ghoso  said  he  was  speaking  from  personal  observation  ; 
and  he  felt  after  all,  that  the  result  of  the  Deptford  election 
was  not  a  defeat ;  but  a  moral  victory.     It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  touch  upon  the  incidents  of  that  day.*   Ho  could  not 
enumerate   them.     When    the  Conservatives     said,    *Do    not 
vote  for  the  Hindu  but  vote  for  the  Englishman,'  there   were 
shouts  in  the  streets,  '  We  will  vote  for  the  bronzed  English- 
man !'   (Loud  cheers.)     There  were  two  old  men,  some  eighty 
years  of  age  or  more,  who    came    to  give    their    votes   for 
Mr.  Lai  Mohan  Ghose,  and  when  asked  why  they  went  out  of  their 
way  to  do  so,  they  replied,  *  Because  they  are  calUng  him  a 
black  man.'     (Cheers.),    One  of  these  old  men  was  so    infirm 
that  he  fainted  off  and  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  polling 
booth.     (Cheers.)     The  candidature  of  Mr.  Lai  Mohan  had  led 
to  the  votes  of  3,560  Englishmen  being  given  in  his  favour  ; 
and  it  had  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  thousands.     The  electioji 
of  the  Conservative  candidate  at  Deptford,  he  attributed  to  th« 
Irish   voters.     It    was  they    who  turned    the    scale    against 
Mr.  Lai  Mohnn  at  the  last  moment ;  and  in  fact,  Mr.  Pamell,  four 
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days  before  the  election,  had  issued  a  inauiiesto  amongst  them 
calling  upon  them  not  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates." 

Mr.  Ghose  entertains  a  lively  recollection  of  the  stirring 
incidents  connected  with  the  Deptford  elections,  and  always 
speaks  in  grateful  tenns  of  the  character  of  English  electors 
generally,  who  are  ready  to  appreciate  and  admire  disinterested 
and  patriotic  efforts  wherever  found.  We  wish  that  in  spite  of 
the  disappointment  he  once  met,  he  may  make  up  his  mind  to 
offer  his  services  to  some  English  constituency.  If  he  does  so, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  his  high  abilities,  both  as  a  politician 
and  as  a  speaker,  will  secure  him  admission  into  the  British 
Parliament  and  afford  him  better  opportunities  to  bo  useful  to 
his  native  land  which  he  loves  so  much.  Mr.  Ghose  is  one  of 
those  illustrious  Indians  of  whom  their  countrymen  are  justly 
proud,  who  has  already  done  noble  service  to  his  country,  and 
may  be  expected  to  do  much  more  in  the  future. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE   SPEECHES   OF 
MR.    LAL    MOHAN  GHOSE. 

I. 

LORD   LYTTON'S   INDIAN   POLICY. 

{The  follotcing  Address  was  delivered  by  Mr,  Lai  Mohan  Ghose  at 
Willis's  Booms  J  Si.  James's,  Lotidon,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  July 
3rd,  1879.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  (the  late)  Right  Honour- 
able  John  Bright,  M,P,) 

Mr.   Ghose  said:— Mr.    Chaihman,  Ladies,   and  Gentlemen — 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  tlie  high  honom-  you  have  done  me  to-day  by 

giving  me  this  opportunity  of  laying  befoi'e  you  the  views  and  opin  - 

ions  of  my  countrymen  in  reference  to  some   of  the   most   impoi*tant 

questions  connected  with  the  administration  of  India.  I  wish  the  task 

had  fallen  into   abler  hands,    for  I  am  painfully   conscious  of  my 

inability  to    discharge  the  duty  that  has  devolved  upon  me.     But,  in 

spite  of  my  personal  deficiencies,  I  feel  sure  that,  with  the  generosity 

and  forbearance  that  have  ever  characterized  the  English  nation,  you 

will  grant  me  an  indulgent  bearing  as  the  humble  exponent   of  the 

convictions  and  feelings,  not  of  any  particular  section  of  the   Indian 

community,  but  of  the  entire  body  of  the  educated  classes  in  India. 
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Sir,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  English  statesmen  and  the 
English  nation  at  large  should  fully  realize  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  change  that  India  has  been  undergoing  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  establishment  of  English  schools  and  colleges  has  marked  a  new 
opoch  in  the  history  of  India.  Under  the  powerful  influence  of 
Western  education  the  various  races  inhabiting  that  vast  peninsula 
are  being  gradually,  but  certainly,  welded  together  into  one  common 
nationality ;  they  are  beginning  to  co-operate  with  each  other  in  the 
<li3Cussion  and  agitation  of  political  questions  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  been  absolutely  impossible  a  few  years  atco  ;  and  the  national 
pulse  is  beginning  to  beat  with  a  unison,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of 
the  most  glorious  results  that  history  shall  hereafter  have  to  record 
of  British  rule  in  India. 

Sir,  the  topics  to  which  I  desire  very  briefly  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  are  the  financial  and  general  policy  recently  pursued  by 
the  Government  of  India,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  people  of  India 
h'om  anything  like  an  adequate  share  in  the  administration  of  their 
own  country.  Notwithstanding  the  well-known  declaration  of  Lord 
Mayo  several  years  ago  that  the  utmost  limits  of  taxation  had  been 
reached  before  his  time,  the  Government  of  India  have  very  recently 
imposed  fresh  burdens  upon  the  people  to  the  extent  of  a  million  and 
a  half.  The  frequent  famines  that  have  of  late  desolated  the  country 
were  found  to  be  a  heavy  di*ain  upon  the  Indian  Exchequer,  and, 
since  economy  and  retrenchment  have  seldom  found  favour  with  the 
Government  of  India,  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  that  suggested 
itself  to  the  Finance  Minister  was  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes. 
According  to  the  new  scheme  of  taxation  devised  by  Sir  John 
Strachey,  the  burden  was  to  fall  chiefly,  I  may  say  almost  entirely, 
upon  the  agricultural,  the  trading,  and  the  artisan  classes ;  in  other 
words,  upon  the  very  classes  who  were  the  first  to  suffer  and  the  last  to 
emerge  from  the  effects  of  famine.  But  in  the  practical  application 
of  that  scheme  a  difficulty  presented  itself  at  the  outset  which  would 
have  seemed  insuperable  to  ordinary  statesmen  governed  by  the 
ideas  of  political  morality  that  prevail  in  Europe,  and  subject  to  the 
healthy  and  bracing  atmo^here  of  free  criticism  and  of  a  powerful 
]>ublic  opinion.  Sir,  the  difficulty  was  this.  In  the  province  of 
Bengal  the  land -revenue  had  been  fixed  in  perpetuity  by  a  compact 
entered  into,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  centur}',  by  the  British 
Government  of  the  day^  and  consequently  no  new  tax  could  be 
imposed    upon   the  land   without   involving    a  direct    violation  of 
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that  compact.  Sir,  I  am  aware  that  the  policy  of  the  pe]^>etiia1 
settlement  has  been  questioned  by  persons  whose  opinions  are  at 
all  times  entitled  to  respect,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  tho 
subject  is  one  which  in  its  details  admits  of  some  diversity  of  opinion. 
For  my  own  part,  and  expressing  as  I  beHeve  the  opinions  of  a  largo 
body  of  my  countrymen,  I  do  not  think  a  greater  boon  can  be  con  - 
ferred  upon  the  country  than  the  extension  of  the  perpetual 
settlement  throughout  India  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  to  that 
which  obtains  in  Bengal.  We  should  like  to  see  the  settlement 
made  with  the  cultivating  classes  themselves,  and  not  with  a  class  of 
middlemen,  such  as  the  zemindars  of  Bengal.  We  shoidd  like  to  sec 
a  system  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  Switzerland 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Em'ope  introduced  into  India, 
and  we  believe  that  millions  of  peasant  proprietors  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  enjoying  a  sense  of  security  and  of  dignity,  and  bestow- 
ing all  their  energies  upon  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
soil,  would  be  the  best  safeguard  against  those  ever-recurring 
famines  which  have  puzzled  so  many  Indian  statesmen  to  provide 
against.  But,  sir,  whatever  room  there  may  be  for  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  this  question,  I  venture  to  think  that  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  fact  of  the  faith  and  the  honour  of  the 
British  Government  having  been  deeply  and  irrevocably  pledged  to  the 
rigid  and  faithful  observance  of  the  perpetual  settlement  in  Bengal. 
Nevertheless,  the  Government  of  India  decided  upon  breaking 
through  the  terms  of  that  settlement  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax 
entitled  the  'public  works  cess,'  and  they  have  tlius,  iu  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  India,  brought  a  stain  upon  the  honour  of  England, 
which,  we  feel  pei-suaded,  if  the  facts  were  but  rightly  undei*stood 
by  the  English  people,  would  evoke  in  this  country  a  unanimous 
outburst  of  indignant  protest.  Simultaneously  with  this  violation  of 
the  perpetual  settlement  in  Bengal,  the  land-tax  was  increased  in 
Northern  India  and  the  Punjab  ;  but  even  the  Government  of  India* 
although  their  conscience  in  these  matters  is  somewhat  elastic,  felt 
that  it  would  hardly  be  decent  to  impose  fresh  direct  taxes  upon  the 
agricultural  population  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  having  regard  to  the 
terrible  famine  that  had  just  swept  over  those  unhappy  provinces. 
They  accordingly  substituted  an  indirect  tax,  which  was,  if  possible, 
stiU  more  objectionable.  I  allude  to  the  increase  of  the  duty  upon 
salt  by  nearly  40  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  a  new  licence  tax  was 
imposed  throughout  India,  of  which  the  two  most  obnoxious  features 
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ai'e,  firstly,  that  incomes  of  uo  moi*e  than  48,  a  week  are  subject  to 
it ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  official  classes  in  whose  hands  the  power 
of  taxation  is  exclusively  lodged  took  very  good  care  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  the  operation  of  the  new  tax.  Now,  sir,  as  to  the 
injustice  of  taxing  such  small  incomes,  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  has  been  unanimously  condemned  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  Press,  and  that  the  practical  working  of  the 
measure  has  been  found  to  involve  an  amount  of  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing which  has  seldom  been  known  before.  I  am  aware  that  Sir  John 
Strachey  once  Avent  so  far  as  to  declare  that  those  who  asserted  that 
an  Indian  tradesman  with  an  income  oi  4s.  a  week  was  a  poor  man 
knew  nothing  of  the  tnie  condition  of  the  country.  Sir,  I  cannot 
peimit  myself  to  make  use  of  any  observations  of  the  nature  of  a 
tu  quoque ;  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  if  there  is  any  tinith  in  that 
statement,  then  no  native  of  India  and  no  imofficial  Englishman 
resident  in  India  has  yet  succeeded  in  acquiring  that  knowledge, 
which  must  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  official  circles  in  India. 
But,  sir,  I  may  as  well  mention  a  fact  which  might  enable  you  to 
form  an  opinion  of  your  own  lipon  the  subject.  According  to  the 
la«t  Administration  Report  jniblished  by  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
we  find  that,  during  the  year  1877-78,  the  average  cost  of  maintain- 
ing each  prisoner  ii.i  our  gaols  was  Rs.  58,  or  £5  IG*.  per  annum. 
Now,  assuming  that  an  honest  and  hard-working  tradesman  aspires 
to  live  no  better  than  a  convict  in  our  gaols,  and  that  he  has,  on  an 
average,  a  family  of  three  persons  to  maintain, —  riz,^  himself,  his 
Avifo,  and  one  child,— I  ask  you  wliether,  according  to  the  figures  I 
have  just  given  you, — tiz.,  £5  1*)*.  as  the  average  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  for  each  person, — I  ask  you  if  much  is  left  out  of  a 
total  income  of  £10  8«,  from  which  to  pay  the  licence  tax  ? 

WeD,  sir,  it  was  by  taxes  like  these— wnmg  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  poorest  classes  of  the  population — taxes  replete  with  miseiy  and 
suffering,  that  the  Government  of  India  derived  an  additional  income 
of  £1,600,000,  which,  as  we  were  solemnly  and  repeatedly  told,  was 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  creation  of  a  famine  insurance  fimd.  But  it 
is  not  long  since  the  Government  of  India  unblushingly  confessed 
that  no  portion  of  the  fund  had  been  devoted  to  its  legitimate  pur- 
pose— to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  avowedly  raised — and  we  are 
aware  how  it  was  taken  advantage  of  in  the  fii*st  instance,  in  oixler 
to  delude  the  British  Parliament  and  the  British  public  into  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  spurious  and  fictitious  surplus,  which,  as  we 
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now  know,  lias  been  more  than  swallowed  up  in  defi'aying  the 
expenses  of  needless  and  aggressive  war  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
India.  Sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  re -open  a  discussion  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  country  with  considerable — I  may  say  with 
unusual — warmth ;  but  I  will  say  this,  that  the  people  of  India  feel 
profoundly  grateful  to  those  eminent  and  distinguished  statesmen 
who  made  such  a  firm  and  noble  stand  against  the  divorce  of  morals 
from  politics,  which  was  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  negotiations 
immediatdy  preceding  that  war.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  if  India 
could  have  been  polled  on  the  subject,  she  would  have  recorded  a 
imanimous  protest  against  the  war.  But,^  sir,  I  wish  on  tlie  present 
occasion  to  confine  myself  to  the  question  that  concerns  us  most — 
f'lz.,  whether  the  entire  expenses  of  the  war  should  be  made  charge- 
able against  the  revenue^  of  India.  Sir,  it  was  a  war  undertaken 
for  Imperial  purposes,  or,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, *'for  the  maintenance  of  the  character  and  prestige  of  England 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,"  and  it  was  moreover  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  foreign  policy  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  this  coun- 
try. During  a  great  European  war  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment 
assumed  a  particular  attitude  towards  one  of  the  belligerent 
Powers,  and  they  resorted  to  various  naval  and  militaiy  demonstra* 
tions,  one  of  which  consisted  in  the  summoning  of  a  body  of  Indian 
troops  to  Malta,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  to  Russia  that  your 
Indian  Empire,  so  far  from  being  a  source  of  weakness,  could,  in 
case  of  necessity,  be  turned  into  an  additional  element  of  strength. 
Well,  that  was  a  policy  which  naturally  induced  Russia  to  seek  to 
create  a  diversion  against  you  by  sending  an  embass}-  to  Afghani?- - 
tan,  which,  in  its  turn,  led  to  counter-moves  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
Government  of  India,  the  result  of  it  all  being  that  unhappy  war, 
which  is  deplored  alike  in  India  and  by  a  great  and  distinguished 
party  in  this  country.  Under  these  circumstances  I  ask  you  if  it  is 
not  right  and  proper  that  England  should  pay  her  adequate  share  of 
the  expenses  of  a  war  into  which,  whether  rightly  or  wix)ngly,  she 
suffered  herseM  to  be  led,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  opposed-  to 
eveiy  notion  of  fair  play  if  the  whole  of  those  expenses  were  to  be 
thrown  upon  a  nation  that  is  entirely  unrepresented  in  your  Councils, 
and  whose  only  hope  and  tnist,  therefore,  is  in  the  justice  and 
generosity  of  the  English  people. 

Again,  as  if  wars  and  famines,  an  advei^e  exchange,  and  a  general 
extravagance    in   ereTv  department  of  the  State  had   not   caused 
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suflScient  embaiTassmeut  to  the  finances,  the  Government  of    India 
have  deKberately   elected  to  sacrifice  a  considerable  revenue  by  the 
repeal  of  the  import  duties  upon  cotton  goods.     Sir,  I   am   anxious 
that  our  views  upon  this  subject  should  not  bo  misunderstood.     The 
people  of  India  do  not  desire  to  see  these  duties  retained  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection.    .We  should  rejoice  quite  as  much  as  the  people 
of  Lancashii^e,  if  every  port  in  India  were  to  be  declared  free  to-mor- 
row, provided  the  state  of  the  finances  permitted  of  such  a  step  being 
taken.     But  when  we  find  that  these  duties,  however  objectionable 
on  economic  grounds,  cannot  be  repealed  without  being  replaced  by 
other  and  more  odious  forms  of  taxation,  then  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
case  of  "jumping  from  the  frying-pan  to  the  fire,"  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  cry  out,  **8ave  us  from  our  friends.*'     And,  having  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  Indian  finances  at  the  present  moment,  to  the 
new  and  burdensome  taxes  imposed  upon  a  famine -stricken  popula- 
tion, and  to  the  manner  and  circumstances  attending  the  repeal  of 
those  duties,  we  cannot  help  entertaining  a  strong  conviction,  not 
unmingled  with  indignation,  that  the  Government  of  India  have  in 
this  instance,  under  the  thin  and  transparent  pretext  of  introducing 
principles  of  free  trade,  wantonly  sacrificed   the    true   interests  of 
India  in  order  to  conciliate  a  powerful  party  in  England  in  view  of 
the  coming  elections. 

Then,  again,  at  a  time  when  difficulties  and  emban'assments  were, 
daily  and  hourly  multiplying,  when  a  wise  and  far-sighted  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  more  than  ever  anxious  to  study  the  current 
of  popular  opinion,  and  to  pursue  a  policy  of  conciliation  *  and  of 
generous  confidence,  sir,  it  is  at  such  a  time  that  the  Government  of 
India  have  deliberately  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  imperialism,  of 
jealousy,  distrust,  and  repression — a  policy  illustrated  by  such  enact- 
ments as  the  Vernacular  Press  Act  and  tlie  Indian  Arms'  Act,  where- 
by the  entire  Native  Press  has  been  gagged,  and  the  whole  Indian 
population  disarmed — a  policy  that  is  directly  calculated  to  alienate 
the  sympathies  and  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  India. 

Sir,  I  now  come  to  a  question  which,  while  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  finance,  is  regarded  by  us  as  one  of  tlic 
greatest  grievances  of  which  we  have  to  complain — I  alhido  to  our 
exclusion  from  a  fair  share  in  the  government  of  the  country.  Sir. 
we  have  received  repeated  promises  upon  this  subject  both  fi'om  the 
Crown  and  the  Parliament  of  England :  but,  in  spite  of  all  these 
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gracious  and  geiieixjus  pledges,  our  hopes  and  aspirations  in  this  re- 
Hpect  rcmaiu  to  this  day  ungratified  and  unfulfilled.  In  some  depart- 
ments of  the  State,  such  as  the  military,  we  ai^e  openly  and  avowedly 
excluded  from  all  the  higher  and  more  honourable  offices,  while  in 
other  departments,  such  as  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  of  India, 
we  have  been  declared  eligible  in  theory,  but  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  adopted  which  practically  shut  us  out ;  and,  as  if  the  con- 
dition imposed  upon  Indian  candidates  of  undertaking  a  long 
voyage  to  this  country  at  great  personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifice,  on 
the  mere  chance  of  passing  a  most  difficult  competitive  examination, 
was  not  a  sufficient  obstacle  in  our  way,  a  modification  has  been 
recently  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  examination  which  has  render- 
ed it  practically  impossible  for  any  native  of  India  to  compete  at 
these  examinations  in  future.  I  allude  to  the  reduction  of  the  maxi- 
mum age  for  candidates  from  twenty-one  to  nineteen.  Sir,  when  the 
news  of  this  change  reached  India,  it  created  feelings  of  the  deepest 
regi'ct  and  dissatisfaction :  and  crowded  public  meetings  were  called 
together  in  every  part  of  India — I  may  say  in  almost  every  great 
city  of  Northern  India — of  the  Panjab,  and  in  the  Presidencies  of 
Bombay,  Bengal,  and  Madras ;  and  all  the  various  Indian  races  com- 
bined together  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  record  a  unanimous  national 
protest  against  the  step  recently  taken  by  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  And,  sir,  I  think  this  striking  national  movement 
fs  in  itself  the  best  practical  refutation  of  an  assertion  that  has  been 
fi'om  time  to  time  found  convenient  by  Anglo-Indian  officials  to  put 
forward — I  allude  to  the  imfounded  assumption  that  the  races  of 
Xorthera  India,  kc,  entertain  u  peculiar  jealousy  of  the  people  of 
Bengal,  who,  it  is  alleged,  would  have  the  best  chance  in  any  contests  of 
a  purely  intellectual  character.  But,  air,  the  memorials  to  Parliament 
that  have  been  unanimously  adopted  by  numerous  representative 
bodies  belonging  to  all  these  various  Indian  i-aces— the  petitions 
that  were  recently  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  yourself, 
— ^sir,  I  say  those  petitions  and  the  co-operative  national  movement 
of  which  they  were  the  result  and  the  embodiment,— furnish 
to  my  mind  the  best  answer  to  the  gratuitous  assumption  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded.  Sir,  the  people  of  India  do  not  object  to  the 
adoption  of  the  severest  tests  of  mental  and  moral  qualification  that 
can  be  devised,  but  what  they  do  complain  of  is  the  introduction 
of  rules  which,  while  they  escape  public  attention  in  this  country  as 
mere  matters  of  det-ail,  have,  however  imintentionally,  the  undoubted 
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practical  effect  of  excluding  us   from  a  competition   which   is  still 
theoretically  open  to  us. 

But,  sir,  aJl  these  complaints  that  I  have  been  urging  before  you 
to-day  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  another  subject,  which  is 
regarded  by  us  as  the  very  origin  and  fountain-head  of  all  our  griev- 
ances. I  allude  to  the  utter  absence  of  any  system  of  popular  repre- 
sentation in  the  Grovemment  of  India.  An  idea  has  taken  root 
amongst  the  educated  classes  in  India  that  the  time  has  fully  come 
whem  some  system  of  representative  government  ought  to  be  conced- 
ed to  us.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  fashion  among  Anglo-Indian 
officials  to  treat  all  such  demands  with  contemptuous  sneers ;  but, 
sir,  I  feel  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  voice  of  a  united 
nation  will  make  itself  heard  across  the  seas  and  oceans  that  roll  be- 
tween our  native  land  and  yours,  and  it  will  make  itself  heard,  too,  in 
tones  that  will  demand  and  secure  a  prompt  recognition  of  our  claims ; 
nor  can  England,  without  being  utterly  false  to  all  her  traditions,  to 
her  history,  and  to  herself,  continue  to  refuse  to  us  that  boon  of  a 
constitutional  government  which  it  is  the  proudest  boast  and  the  great- 
est glory  of  this  country  to  possess. 

Sir  I  am  afraid  I  have  trespassed  somewhat  longer  upon  the 
patience  of  this  meeting  than  I  originally  intended  to  do.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  the  views  and  sentiments  of  my  coun- 
trymen in  respect  of  some  of  the  most  important  grievances  of  which 
we  have  to  complain.  I  have  felt  the  utmost  diffidence  in  expressing 
our  humble  opinions  upon  imxwrtant  financial  and  administrative 
questions  in  the  presence  of  so  many  distinguished  and  veteran 
statesmen ;  while,  in  addition  to  my  other  disadvantages,  I  have 
had  to  address  you  through  the  medium  of  a  language  not  my  own 
— a  language  with  which,  even  after  yeai-s  of  patient  and  continuous 
study,  I  feel  I  am  still  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  And, 
gentlemen,  I  feel  all  the  more  grateful  to  you— and  I  am  sure  my 
countrymen  id  India  will  share  that  feeling  when  they  hear  of  the 
kind  and  indulgent  attention  that  you  have  accorded  to-day  to 
their  humble  representative.  Sir,  I  have  necessarily  confined 
my  remarks  to  the  defects^^jpKl  the  blenushes  of  British  rule  in 
India.  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  your 
Indian  administration,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  redress  for  our  griev- 
ances. But,  sir,  believe  me,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  brighter 
side  of  the  picture.  The  destinies  of  India  have  been  united  with 
those  of  England  now  for  upwards  of  a  century.  During  that  period 
16 
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SttcoBBsive  generations  of  wise,  humane,  and  generous  rulers  have 
striyen,  and  not  without  success,  to  cement  and  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  political  union    by  encouraging  and  promoting  the  growth  of 
national  amity  and  of  mutual  good-feeling  between  the  governors 
and  the  governed.    Thpy  have  sought  to  merge  the  rdle  of  the  con- 
queror in  that  of  the  beneficent  regenerators  of  the  country.    They 
have  preferred  to  rest  the  foundations  of  the  Empire  more  upon  the 
willing  allegiance  of  a  grateful  people  than  upon  the  bayonets  of 
their  soldiers.    Under  the  benignant  sway  of  England  a  new  and 
happy  era  of  material  prosperity  and  of  moral  regeneration  has  been 
inaugurated  in  India.    You  have  covered  our  country  with  a  network 
of  railways  and  other  beneficial  public  works,  which  testify  to  the 
wisdom  of  your  statesmen  and  the  success  of  your  administration.. 
You  have  given  us  the  inestimable  benefits  of  Western  education  and 
Westeni  civilization.     You  have  taught  us  to  study  and  to  admii*e 
your  noble  literature  and  your  glorious   history,  which  is,   in   other 
words,  the  history  of  political  fi*eedom.    The  works  of  your  immortal 
bards,  the  writings  of  your  great  historians,  the  lives  and  careers  of 
your  distinguished  statesmen,  are  not  studied  with   greater  enthu- 
siasm and  admiration  in  this  glorious  island  home  of  yours  than  in 
that  fai'-ofE  Eastern  dependency  of  England.     You  have  taught   us 
to  think  of  England  as  the  home  of  Freedom   and  the  temple   of 
Justice ;   while   those  of  us  who,   like  the  humble  individual   now 
addressing  you,  have  had  the  invaluable  privilege  of  visiting  this 
great  country,  of  witnessing  your  glorious  national  institutions,  and 
of  personally  experiencing  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  English- 
men in  their  own  homes  and  by  their  own   firesides,  have   come   to 
regard  this  country  with  feelings  of  the  most  unbounded  admiration, 
and  I  will  add  with  affection  scarcely  inferior  to  what  we  feel  for  our 
native  land.     You  have  roused  us  from  centuries  of  political  torpor, 
and  awakened  in  us  a  new  sense  of  national  life,  and  the   gi*atitude 
of    the  people    of  India  and  their  regard  for  their    b^iefactoi's 
have  kept  pace  with   the  benefits  that  you  have   showered   upon 
us  with  no   stinted  hand.     But,  sir,  I  regret  to  say  that  of  late  u 
change  seepis  to  have  come  over  the  spirit  of  British  rule  in  India, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  the  seeds  of  national  friendship  and 
of  a  spontaneous  and  heartfelt  loyalty,  based  upon  a  sense  of  benefits 
received,-«it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  those  seeds  of  good -will  and 
love,    of  loyalty  and   devotion,   sown  by  wise   and  large-hearted 
statesmen  in  days  gone  by,  shall  be  allowed  to  fructify  and  to  ripen, 
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or  whether  ihej  shall  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  adoption  of  a 
new-iangled,  a  repressive,  and  an  irritating  policy.  Sir,  the 
£ng]iah  people  are  justly  proud  of  their  magnificent  empire  in  the 
East,  and  they  may  well  be  proud  of  the  valour  that  won,  and  of  the 
wisdom  that  has  hitherto  maintained  that  empire ;  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  there  is  a  pride  still  more  legitimate,  and  a  glory  even 
higher,  which  should  be  the  aim  and  the  aspiration  of  a  civilized 
and  a  christian  nation, — I  mean  the  proud  consciousness  of  having 
done  your  duty  to  millions  of  feUowmen,  over  whom,  in  the  inscrut- 
able dispensations  of  Providence,  you  have  been  called  upon  to  rule, 
and  the  glory  of  having  risen  superior  to  the  paltry  considerations 
of  a  narrow-minded  and  a  short-sighted  policy.  And  if  you  do 
that  justice  to  India,  to  plead  for  which  my  countrymen  have  sent 
me  here  as  their  humble  representative,  before  the  bar  of  English 
public  opinion,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  this  great  nation  can 
never  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  that  national  claims  found- 
ed upon  the  highest  justice  and  urged  in  the  language  of  modera- 
tion, can  never  fail  to  meet  with  your  acceptance  and  your  approval, 
— I  say,  if  you  do  us  that  justice  which  I  seek  at  your  hands,  you 
will  have  erected  for  yourselves  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
brass,— you  will  have  inscribed  your  names  in  imperishable  charac- 
ters upon  the  scrolls  of  Fame,  and  you  will  have  left  to  your 
children  a  richer  and  a  more  glorious  heritage  than  that  of  physical 
empires,  however  broad  and  however  magnificent, — ^you  will  have 
bequeathed  to  them  an  everlasting  moral  empire,  graven  deep  in  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  a  grateful  people.  (The  speaker  resumed 
his  seat  amid  loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 

At  the  oonclusion  of  Mr.   Ghose's    addrosR,    speeches  were  delivered  by 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Faweett,  and  Sir  David  Wedderbum. 

n. 

ANGLO-INDIAN  AGITATION  AGAINST  THE  NATIVE 

JTJKISDICTION  BILL. 
(A  crowded  and  enihtmas/ic    meeting  of  the  Native  citiMens  of  Dacca 
wa$  held  on  Thur$day,  the  29M  March,  1883,  at  the  Ea$t  Bengal 
Theatre,  at  tchteh  npwardt  of  two  thousand  persons  were  present. 
The  Chairman  having  requested  Mr,  Laknohun  Ghose  to  address 
the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  Amend' 
ment  BtLl,  he  said : — ) 
Mb.   Ohaibmah  and    Gbnxlbmkn,— I  confess  I  did  not  expect 
such  a  large  gathering  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  weather.     I  am 
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almost  afraid  I  shall  not  be   able  to   expresB  in  fitting  words  the 

various  feelings  which  are  agitating  me,  and  mj  deep  gratification 

at  this  unmistakable  sign  of  political  regeneration,  showing  that  you 

are  about  to  shake  off  the  apathy  of  ages.     Although  this  is  my  first 

appearance  on  any  public  platform  in   the   capital  of  East  Bengal, 

yet  I  don't  come  before  you  as  a  stranger.     (Cheers.)  For,  although 

I  was  not  bom  amongst  you,  I  cannot  forget  that  East  Bengal  is  the 

home  of  my  fathers.     (Loud  cheers.)   Gentlemen,  it  is  not  without 

some  degree  of  pride  that  I  make  this  claim.    For,  here  was  the  last 

glorious  stronghold  of  Hindu   power.     Not  far  from  this  city,  and 

nearer  still  to  my  own  ancestral  home,  is  the  site  of  the  sad  funeral 

pyre  where  the  family  of  the  last  Hindu  king  courted  a  fearful  death, 

rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  whom,  by  reason  of  an 

unfortunate  accident,   they  erroneously  believed   to  be  victorious. 

Well,  their  memory  has  survived  the  flames,   and  from  the  ashes  of 

that  pyre  their  chaste  spirits  have  risen   immortal  like  the  fabled 

Phoenix,  and  they  present  to  us   an   example  of  female  purity,   of 

devotion  to  fatherland,  and  a  stem   determination   to   prefer  death 

to  dishonor-a  bright  and  undying  example  unsurpassed  in  the  history 

of  this  or  any  other  country.     (Cheers.)    Well,  these  are  glories  of 

the  past.     But,  even  now  in  these   degenerate   days,  I  am  happy  to 

think  that  there  still  exists  in  East  Bengal  a  love  of  country,  a  spirit 

of  organization,  and  a  capacity  for  combined  action   and  sustained 

effort  which  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of  our  past  traditions.    It 

is  not  for  the  purpose  of  pandering  to  an  idle  vanity  that  I  allude  to 

these  things.     I  have  a  very  different  object  in  view.    I  am  anxious 

that  we  should  be  fully  alive  to   the  responsibility  which   now  rests 

upon  every  Native  of  India.     The   time  has  now  arrived  when  all 

those  great  qualilies,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  will  be  severely  tested. 

Your  own  conduct  must  show  whether  or  not   you  really  deserve  to 

be  gradually  admitted  to  your  full  and  proper  share  in  the  adpiinis- 

tration  of  the  country,  which  I  rejoice  to   think  is  the  settled  policy 

of   that   large-hearted,  statesman  whom   God  in  infinite  mercy  has 

called  to  rule  over  this  ancient  land.     (Cheers.)    Your  own  conduct 

must  furnish  the  best  vindication  of  that  policy  and  the  most  complete 

refutation  of  the  predictions  of  your  opponents.     Bemember  you  have 

opponents  of  various  kinds.     There  are  honorable  antagonists. whose 

fancied  interests  turn  them  against  you,  but  who  will  never  stoop  to 

resort  to  the  base  weapons  of  calumny  and  vilification.     Opponents 

of  this  kind  we  can   all  respect*  however  much  we^may  regret  that 
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they  are  not  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  after  all  there  is  no 
nonflict  of  interest^  and  that  in  the  advance  of  liberal  ideas,  in  true 
progress,  and,  above  all,  in  the  impartial  and  equal  administration 
of  justice  lies  the  best  hope  of  the  pei*manent  stability  of  British  rule 
in  India.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  gentlemen^  there  are  others  of  a  baser 
sort — a  rabble  rout  made  up  partly  of  a  few  Englishmen  unworthy 
of  the  name,  and  partly  of  a  heterogeneous  horde  whom  an  English 
gentleman  well  known  in  Bombay  has  well   described  in  verse  as : — 

**  A  motley  crew 
Of  eaoh  possible  shade,  of  each  possible  hne, 
White,  grey,  black  and  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  bine. 
The  pncca-bom  Briton  and  Eight-anna  En 
— Rasian  and  Greek,  Armenian  and  Jew." 

(Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.) 

Some  of  them  have  lately  achieved  an  unenvied  notoriety  in  tlie 
Town  Hall  of  Calcutta.  They  have  **  brayed  the  heroes  of  the  long- 
eared  kind.'*  At  that  time  I  was  detained  in  my  village  home  in 
Yikrampore  on  account  of  some  domestic  business,  and  not  having 
arranged  for  the  newspapers  to  be  sent  to  me  as  I  was  daily  expect- 
ing to  start  for  Calcutta,  I  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  had 
transpired  for  upwards  of  three  weeks  until  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  paragraph  in  a  vernacular  newspaper.  But  it  was  only  the  other 
day  when  I  visited  this  city  that  I  had,  for  the  first  time,  the 
opportunity  of  reading  in  your  own  Northbrook  Hall  a  full  report  of 
that  meeting^  And  when  I  read  those  speeches,  I  wondered  how  it 
was  that  our  friends  in  Calcutta — some  of  whom,  as  you  know,  have 
no  occasion  to  be  afraid  of  the  oratorical  powers  of  any  champion 
that  is  likely  to  be  pitted  against  them  in  India,  and  who  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  wilting  out  their  speeches,  as,  I  am  informed,  these 
redoubted  orators  did.  (Boars  of  laughter.)  I  wondered  how  it  was 
that  the  Calcutta  people  were  sitting  down  tamely  under  this 
outrage,  and  how  it  was  that  public  meetings  had  not  been  called  all 
over  India  in  order  to  denounce  in  fitting  language  the  authors  of 
these  unparalleled  insults.«  I  have  been  told  that  the  citizens  of 
Calcutta,  after  much  anxious  deliberation,  decided  to  preserve  a 
dignified  silence.  It  speaks  much  for  their  moderation  and  temper ; 
but  I  cannot  agroe  with  them.  I  believe  there  are  moments  in  the 
history  of  a  nation  when  the  virtues  of  patience  and  forbearance  may 
be  carried  too  far.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  is  one  of  those  moments. 
Already  the  action  of  the  Calcutta  people  has  been  misrepresented. 
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A  correspondent  of  a  Bombay  newspaper  has  telegraphed  {b  say 
that  the  Natives  have  been  cowed  down.  Therefore,  I  say,  hesitate 
no  more  to  enter  the  lists.  Ride  in  fearlessly,  and  GU)d-speed  the 
right.  But  as  you  love  your  country,  as  you  wish  your  cause  to 
succeed,  take  care  to  confine  your  agitation  witliin  strictly  consti- 
tutional limits.  Do  not  imitate  the  pernicious  example  of  your 
opponents  who,  calling  themselves  EngHshmen,  were  not  ashamed  to 
speak  the  language  of  sedition,  and  to  suggest  lines  of  action  utterly 
subversive  of  law  and  order.  You,  on  the  contrary,  make  law  and 
order  your  motto.  Let  our  Governors,  let  our  beloved  Viceroy,  let 
our  August  and  Gracious  Sovereign  herself,  see  with  mingled 
feelings  of  surprise  and  gratification  that  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate  it 
was  reserved  for  the  Natives  of  India  to  teach  the  Anglo-Indian 
community  how  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  agitation  should  be 
carried  on  without  resort  to  the  language  of  calumny,  of  sedition, 
and  of  menace.     (Cheers.) 

Well,  gentlemen,  having  said  thus  much  to  explain  our  position 
and  to  prevent  any  misrepresentation,  I  can  no  longer  resist  the 
temptation  of  somewhat  disburdening  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  the 
late  European  meeting  at  Calcutta.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  true  the 
principal  offender  has  since  then  thought  fit  to  publish  a  sort  of  an 
apology  in  the  newspapers.  8ome  of  our  countrymen  of  a  more 
forgiving  disposition  than  myself,  and  among  others  my  esteemed 
friend,  the  Editor  of  the  Hindu  Patriot^  have  recommended  that  we 
should  accept  the  apology  which  has  been  offered,  and  l^t  bye-gones 
be  bye-gones.  But  I  am  utterly  unable  to  agree  with  my  honorable 
friend.  This  apology  is  to  my  mind  absolutely  worthless.  I  will  also 
tell  you  of  another  incident  which  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  such  apologies.  You  all  remember  how,  in  connection  with 
a  recent  Municipal  case  at  Calcutta,  Mr.  Branson  made  certain  grave 
charges  against  Mr.  Behari  LaU  Gupta,  the  Presidency  Magistrate. 
I  don't  blame  him  in  the  least  for  what  he  did  on  that  occasion,  as 
he  was  acting  as  Counsel  under  instructions  from  his  client.  But 
hear  what  happened  afterwards.  When  the  case  was  finished, 
Mr.  Branson  had  reasons  to  be  satisfied  that  his  instructions  were 
not  true,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to  Mr.  Gupta 
expressing  his  great  regret  that  he  should  have  been  made  to  utter 
charges  which,  he  was  now  convinced,  were  utterly  grotmdless. 
Well,  if  the  matter  had  rested  there,  nothing  could  be  more  gentle- 
manly or  more  honorable.     But  it  did  not  rest  there,  for  we  find  him 
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again  repeating  his  calumnies  at  the  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
Calcutta  without  a  w(Mrd  of  reference  to  his  letter  of  apology  and 
without  explaining  what  had  transpired  since  that  letter  was  'written 
to  induce  him  to  alter  his  opinion  again.    No,  gentlemen,  I  beg  your 
pardon.     I  was  not  quite  accurate  in  saying  that  he  repeated  those 
charges.    He  had  not  the  courage  to  state  expressly  what  he  had  to 
charge  against  Mr.  Gupta.    But  he  accomplished  his  pm^pose  in  a 
more  indirect  and  cowardly  manner.    He  left  it  to  Mr.  Keswick  to 
repeat  all  those  charges,  and  when  it  came  to  his  own  turn  to  speak 
he  emphasised  Mr.   Keswick's  statements   in  more  than  one  sen- 
tence, full  of  inuendb  and  insinuation.    We  were  told,  first  of  all^ 
*'  if  ire  look  for  tact  and  judgment  and  impartiality,  then  where  shall 
we  find  them  in  all  this  wide  world,  excepting  in  the  person  of 
Behari  LaU  Gupta !"  In  another  part  of  his  speech  he  said,  alluding  to 
Mr.  Gupta,  ^'  this  Bengali  Babu,  with  all  his  faults,  wants  to  sit  in 
judgment  over 'you."    Now»  gentlemen,  you  see  what  this  gentle- 
man's apologies  mean.     He  will  apologise  to  you  to-day  if  he  thinks 
it  desirable  to  do  so  for  some  reason  or  other,  but  he  will  re-aesert  or 
re-insinuate  his  calumnies  to-morrow  if  he  thinks  he  can  do  so  with 
impunity.     No,  gentlemen,  the  memory   of  the  foul  language  and 
unheard-of  insults  which  were  deliberately  uttered  on  that  occasion 
amid  the     shouts   of     a     sympathising    audience     can    never    be 
obliterated  by  any  apology,  however  humble,  or  any  i*etractation, 
however  complete.     I  am   anxious  there  should  be   no  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  us.    I  will,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  refer  to 
one  or  two  of  the  choicest  fiowers  of  rhetoric  which  were  used  by  this 
consummate  master  of  the  language  of  Billingsgate.     We  are  first  of 
all  told  that  this  Bill  had  been  introduced  in  oi*der  to   '^  remove  a 
sentimental  grievance  which  rankled  in  the  minds  of  a   few  blatant 
Bengali  Babus."     But,  I    a^  .  you,  whom  would  you  rather  call 
^^ blatant?"     The  men    who   speak   the  language    of    reason  and 
moderation?    WeU,     if    we    are    somewhat    heated    and    excited 
now,  we  have  received  ample  provocation;     (Cheers.)    I  ask  you 
to  whom  would  you  rather  apply  the  term  <*  blatant  ?  "     To  the  men 
who  lift  their    loyal  voices  in  favor   of  justice  and  of  equality  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  or  to  the  man  who  was  wicked  and  seditions 
enough  to  call  upon  Englishmen  to  *^  rise  as  the  Athenians   rose 
against  Philip,"  and  who,  for  lack  of  argument,  vilifies  a  nation  and 
calumniates  individuals  ?  (Cheers.)    WeU,  gentlemen,  we  have  in  the 
next  place  a  carefully  prepared,  but  neverthdeas  a  feeble  paraphrase 
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of  a  well-known  passage  in  Macaulay's  Essays.  We  are  told  that 
''  what  the  stiletto  is  to  the  Italian,  so  are  false  charges  to  the 
Bengali ;"  but  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  ought  not  to  be  the 
first  to  throw  stones  at  others.  It  ill  becomes  the  unblushing  calum- 
niator, who  utters  the  falsest  slanders,  to  talk  in  the  same  breath  of 
false  charges  with  simulated  indignation.  But,  gentlemen,  the  next 
passage  is  richer  still.  "  Verily  and  truly,"  said  this  orator,  "  the  , 
jackass  kicketh  at  the  Hon."  If  this,  indeed,  were  the  case,  nothing 
could  be  more  presumptuous  or  ridiculous.  But  even  the  jackass  is 
not  foolish  enough  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  lion.  But  if  the 
pitiful  cur  chooses  to  cover  his  recreant  limbs  with  the  borrowed 
hide  of  the  lion,  then  I  think  the  kick  of  the  jackass  is  his  only 
fitting  punishment.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  the  climax  of  impudence 
is  reached  in  the  next  passage  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention. 
With  a  brutality  unsurpassed,  unequalled,  and  with  a  total  absence 
of  shame,  he  covered  himself  with  lasting  infamy  by  levelling  his 
cowardly  insults  against  the  innocent  and  xmoffending  women  of  this 
country.  He  dared  to  tell  his  hearers  that  our  ladies  '^  were  used  to 
the  foul  multitudes  of  the  Courts."  Let  the  whole  country  through- 
out its  length  and  breadth  declare  with  one  voice  what  it  thinks  of 
such  conduct,  and  if  the  authors  of  these  insults  venture  to  appdar 
in  any  public  assembly,  let  theii*  ears  be  greeted  with  one  universal 
hiss  of  indignation,  so  that,  stung  with  shame  and  remorse,  they 
may  fly  far  from  the  country  whose  air  they  have  polluted  with 
their  pestilential  breath.  (Cheers.)  Well,  when  I  read  this  last 
infamous  passage,  I  asked  myself,  can  it  be  that  Englishmen  have 
sunk  so  low  as  to  accept  such  a  veritable  "  Tahoo  "  for  their  spokes- 
man ?  (Hisses  of  indignation.)  Can  it  be  that  any  assembly  of 
English  gentlemen,  with  one  single  spark  of  their  English  honor  left 
in  them,  could  have  listened  to  such  language  with  patience  ?  No, 
gentlemen,  I  rejoice  to  think  it  has  not  yet  come  to  that.  Although 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  some  of  them  might  have  missed 
the  point  of  this  shameful  observation  which  was  artfully  put  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  involved  sentence,  yet  as  soon  as  they  had  time 
for  reflection,  they  hastened  to  protest  against  such  language 
and  to  express  their  sense  of  shame  at  having  been  obliged  to  listen 
to  it ;  and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  men  like  Mr.  J.  Croft  in 
Calcutta  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  Bombay  are  not  solitary  excep- 
tions, but  represent  the  views  of  a  large  and  honorable  minority. 
(Cheers.)     Well,  gentlemen,  one  more  reference  to  these  speeches. 
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and  I  have  done  with  the  subject.  We  were  taunted  several 
times  with  being  a  conquered  race.  But  if  wo  have  been 
eonquered,  we  have  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
our  conquerors  were  the  freebom  sons  of  England,  and  not  men  of 
a  mixed  race  who  only  came  into  existence  after  the  British 
eonquest,  and  whose  exact  nationality  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Well,  then,  if  all  these  old  sores  are  to  be  re-opened ;  if  the 
friendly  feelings  which  have  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations,  and  which  for  so  many  years  have  been  fostered  and  culti- 
vated by  a  succession  of  wise  and  generous  statesmen,  are  to  be  rudely 
disturbed ;  if  we  are  to  be  thus  taunted  and  insulted,  let  it  at  least 
be  done  by  genuine  Englishmen,  if  they  are  disposed  so  far  to  abuse 
their  privilege  as  conquerors,  but  not  by  Eurasians  masquerading  in 
the  borrowed  mantle  of  Macaulay.  (Peals  of  laughter.)  We  will 
not  permit  any  pseudo-Englishman,  any  Brummagem  Britisher,  who 
is  '^  neither  fish  nor  flesh  nor  good  red  herring,"  who  is  disowned  by 
both  England  and  India  alike, — ^we  will  not  permit  such  a  man  to 
slander  our  nation  and  insult  our  countiy.  (No,  never !)  If  such  a 
person  dares  to  hold  the  language  of  contumely  and  insult  towards 
us,  we  shall  majke  an  example  of  him.  We  shall  not  disgrace  our 
cause  by  doing  anything  unlawful  or  improper ;  but  we  shall  only 
give  him,  free  of  charge,  the  immortality  which  an  admiring  corre- 
spondent of  the  EnglishmanhBB  proposed  to  confer  upon  him  by  means 
of  a  statue,  but  it  shall  be  the  immortality  of  infamy.  Our  platforms 
shall  ring  with  denunciations ;  our  newspapers  shall  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  the  outrage ;  and  our  poets  shall  sing  of  his  infamy  until 
his  name  shall  become  a  bye-word  and  a  hissing  reproach  to  after- 
ages  and  to  generations  yet  unborn.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  has  been 
said  by  the  Englishman  newspaper  that  we.  Natives  of  India,  have 
no  iocuB  standi  in  the  discusnon  of  the  question ;  but  if  we  are  out  of 
Court,  what  locus  standi  have  homeless  Armenians,  wandering  Jews, 
and  mixed  races  who  have  neither  oountiy  nor  nationality?  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  Armenia  is  not  an  English  county,  that  they  have 
not  a  drop  of  English  blocid  in  their  veins,  and  that  they  can  no  more 
claim  to  be  European  British  subjects  than  you  or  I  can.  Nor  ait) 
the  Eurasians  much  better  oSL  The  law  requires  that  in  order  to 
elaim  this  privilege,  you  must  show  that  you  are  either  the  son  or 
grandson  of  a  European  British  subject  bom  of  lawful  wedlock. 
Now,  there  is  scarcely  any  of  them  who  would  not  have  to  ascend 
very  much  higher  than  their  grandfather  in  order  to  trace  their 
17 
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descent    from  au  Englishman.    Then,   why  should  these  foolish 
Asiatics  swell  the  ranks  of  this  spnrious  and  artificial  agitation, 
forgetting  that  this  privilege  is  not  theirs  — forgettinj?  that  even, 
under  the  existing  law,  they  can  be  dealt  with  by  any  Native  Deputy 
Magistrate  just  in  the  same  way  as  he  can  deal  with  the  meanest  of 
his  countrymen.     Why  should  these  outer  barbarians  cry  "  Rommus 
ehis  sum  ? "  Way  should  Helots,  who  have  no  privileges  whatever, 
Bh^'it  with  the  Spartans  ?    (Cheers.)     But,  sir,  we  live  in  strange 
tim^s.    The  Iniian  Daily  News  said  the  other  day  of  an  Armenian 
speaker  at  the  Town  Hall  that  he  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
anEiglidhmxn.     It   took  my  breath  away  to  read  it.     I  asked 
myself,    *•  Sbanda  England  where   it    did?"    Or  has    it    come    to 
this  that  her  brave  and  sturdy  sons  have  to  seek  for  recruits  and 
allies  in  Arnsnia  ?     Or  is  a  morbid  hatred  of  the  country  which  gives 
hitn  sWter  alone  suia^ieat  to  convert  an  expatriated  Asiatic  into  a 
fraeb^rn   Ea^lishman  ?     But,  believe  me,   gentlemen,   those    very 
Baropeaos,  who  now  applaud  these  men  to  the  skies  for  shrieking 
with  them  and  doing  their  dirty  work,  entertain  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  contempt  for  these  their 
miserable  allies;  and,  probably,  if  the  truth  wereknoisrn,  the  bitterest 
anl  most  unreasonable  Anglo-  Saxon  has  no  such  unmitigated  contempt 
for  us  the  pure  Natives  of  India.  Our  conquerors  know,  at  least  those 
of  them  who  have  the  slightest  tincture  of  education  and  culture,  know 
well  that  we  had  a  bright  history  of  our  own  and  a  rich  literature, 
still  unsurpassed,  and  scarcely  equalled,  when  Europe  was  sunk  in 
barbarism  and  superstition.    Englishmen  are  too  chivalrous  and  too 
greac  themselves  not  to  have  some  respect  for  the  fallen  greatness 
of  this  country.     I  have  no  fears  that  Englishmen,  even  in  India, 
although  the  heat  of  our  climate  may  sometimes  afEect  their  brains, 
thouRh  they  may  have  their  occasional  aberrations,  will  ever  as  a 
bodv  permanently  forget  that  conquerors  should  never  be  other  than 
generous.    WeQ,  our  opponents  have  expressed  their  determination 
P  ^  ^p  to  the  House  of  Commons.    We  will  also  carry  our  appeal 
to  the  same  august  Tribunal.    We  are  content  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
*on  of  Parliament,  confident  that  that  decision  will  be  a  just  one, 
d  that  it  will  be  consonant  to  the  noble  principles  on  which  this 
coantry  has  been  so  long  governed,  and  which  have  been  solemnly 
nanciated  in  the  gracious  Proolamation  of  ISoK,  which  we  look  upon 
our  Ifiigi^A  Gharta.    (Cheers.)    But,  sir,  a  bitter  and  notmons 
ol  this  country,  Sir  Fitz- James  St;ephen,  has  rticently  written 
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a  letter  to  tbe  Times^  urging  upon  the  English  people  no  longer  to 
allow  India  to  be  governed  on  these  principles,  but  to  iubstitnte 
for  them  the  doctrine  of  pure  and  unmitigated  force.  It  would  be 
uaeleus  lor  me  to  remind  htm  of  what  was  said  on  a  well-known 
ooeasioii  by  one  of  England's  noblest  sons,  Mr  •  John  Bright  (cfaeens),-^ 
namaiy,  that  ^' Force  is  no  remedy."  I  say  it  would  be  usalesfli 
beoanse  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  F.  J.  S'<e(^ea  did  not  even  soraple 
to  make  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  great  Tribune,  beoauee  ol  his  noble  and 
pMlanthropio  views  regarding  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pnisued  in 
this  eountry.  Within  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  Tories,  who  weie 
then  in  power,  rewarded  the  asaailant  of  Mr.  Bright  with  a  seaJt  on 
the  English  bench.  Well,  having  thus  risen  through  dirt  to  dignity, 
he  might  have  been  content  to  rest  upon  his  laurels;  but.  no,  the 
spirit  of  evil  is  as  strong  in  his  breast  as  ever*  One  would  have 
thought  that  even  his  appetite  for  mischief  would  have  beosi  amply 
satiated  by  the  incalculable  evil  which  he  wrought  during  his  offieial 
career  in  this  country.  Ho  it  is  who  was  the  author  of  this  Criminal 
Procedure  Code,  bristling  with  hatc^nl  distinctions,  only  ime  of  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  amend,  and  containing  p  rovisi<m  after  provisien 
adverse  to  liberty  and  inconsistent  with  the  sound  and  impartial 
administration  of  Justice.  It  was  he  who  took  away  from  us  the  right 
of  daimiag  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  reserving  it  only  for  Iguropean 
British  8«b|eotB.  But  if  1  were  to  refer  to  all  the  unjust  and  Draconian 
laws  ol  which  he  was  the  author,  I  should  never  be  dime  till  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  Yon  also  remember  that  be  had  a 
principal  share  in  the  institution  of  those  Wahabi  prosecutions 
whi<^  lad  to  so  much  needless  misery  and  sufEering.  In  fact,  his 
entire  policy  was  one  of  repreasion,  and  more  repression,  irritation  and 
more  irritation,  until  at  last,  by  goading  into  frem^asetof  desperate 
and  wicked  non^/fMKtVm  fanatics,  it  brought  about  two  terrible  disasters 
which  amt  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  all  classes  and  all  races  of  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  subjects*  One  of  the  speakera  f^t  the  late  meeting 
in  Cakuita,  in  hie  aniiety  to  throw  mud  upon  our  people,  did  not 
beaitale  to  miarepreaant  the  horriUe  story  of  the  assassination  of  Chief 
Justice  NMmaa*  and  theariU  more  horriUe  massacre  of  Cavagnari  and 
his  gallauft  aomffadbs.  Heeh^wed  his  knowledge  of  contemporajcy  history 
and  googri4>hy  by  describing  a  wild  Beluehi  in  the  one  instanoe,  and  a 
ruffianly,  mob  of  Cabulia  in  the  other,  as  Natives  of  India.  (Boars  oi 
bmghter.)  Well^  ikia  ia*  taking  us  couaiderably  beyond  even  Lord 
BeaeonafiaUPs  '^ecientifiofrontier«'^  (Loud  cheers.;.  But  those  who 
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imagine  that  Armenia  is  an  English  county^  may  well  be  pardoned 
for  thinking  that  Beluchistan  and  Gabul  are  integral  portions  of 
India.  But,  gentlemen,  don't  be  afraid  that  these  gross  mis* 
representations  will  take  root.  Iinpa:tial  history  will  declare  that 
the  gtiilt  and  shame  of  these  deeds  of  turpitude  do  not  attach  to 
India  or  to  her  people.  But,  besides  identifying  and  propfrly 
describing  the  barbarous  perpetrators  of  these  infamous  crimes,  his- 
tory will  attach  no  little  responsibility  to  the  man  who  was  the  chief 
author  of  the  p<»licy  which  If  d  to  two  out  of  the  three  deeds  of  horror 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  Sir  J.  Stephen  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  mischief  he  has  already  done — if  his  conscience  is 
not  overburdened,  then  nothing  yon  or  I  can  say  is  likely  to  make 
him  hesitate  in  his  baneful  career.  He  has  already  richly  won  the 
curses  of  the  Indian  people  which  followed  him  across  the  seas,  but 
for  achievements  like  his  there  can  be  no  fitting  or  truly  adequate 
rew  rd  excepting  in  the  world  to  come.     (Cheers.) 

I  will  now  hasten  to  dweU  upon  one  or  two  other  topics,  to  which 
I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  draw  your  attention.  You  are 
aware  that  Mr.  Stanhope  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  this  Bill  is  calculated  to  inflame  the 
jealousies  of  race.  Now,  no  one  can  regret  such  a  result  more  deeply 
than  we,  the  Natives  of  India,  who  understand  our  interests  too  well 
ever  to  harbour  in  our  hearts  the  traitor  wish  to  see  the  foundations 
of  the  Empire  sapped  by  antipathies  of  race  ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  diametrically  oppof^ed  to  the  Intention  of  the  noble  statesman 
whose  truly  liberal  policy  has  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  which  will  be  hereafter  regarded  as  the 
brightest  page  in  the  histoiy  of  British  India.  (Cheers.)  This  is  an 
attempt—  a  barefaced  attempt — to  father  the  sins  of  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  on  its  authors.  The  entire  administration  of  Lord 
Ripon  has  been  a  noble  and  sustained  effort,  carried  on  amid 
unparalleled  difficulties,  of  which  we  now  have  a  glimpse,  but 
for  which,  I  frankly  and  regretfuUy  confess,  some  of  us,  in<  our 
impatience  for  reforms,  have  not  at  all  times  made  sufficient 
allowances.  I  say,  the  present  administration  is  a  sustained  effort  to 
extinguish  the  last  lingering  sparks  of  race  antagonism*  and  to 
inaugurate  slowly  and  cautiously  the  reign  of  constitntiontil  free* 
dom  of  justice  and  of  equality.  To  cast  such  Imputations  upon  such 
a  statesman  can  only  redound  with  treble  force  upon  those  who  make 
these  aspersions.    Nor  can  it  be  said,   gentlemen,  that  we  have 
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stirred  up  this  strife  P ,  It  has  not  been  of  our  seeking,  nor  have  we 
done  anything  to  provoke  the  oeaselesa  torrent  of  invective  that  has 
been  poured  upon  us.  Already  the  better  classes  of  Englishmen 
have  begun  to  express  their  indii^nation  that  some  of  their  com- 
patriots cannot  bear  to  contemplate  the  smallest  measure  of  justice 
towards  the  Natives  of  this  country  without  being  roused  into  a  state 
of  ungovernable  frenzy.  Well,  then,  wha^  shall  we  say  of  the 
authors  of  this  wanton  and  unprovoked  strife  now  attempting  to  turn 
round  and  to  fasten  the  blame  of  their  own  conduct  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  on  the  Nttives  of  India?  To  those  who  shed  these 
crocodile's  tears,  my  answer  is :  ''If  your  pretensions  are  so  utterly 
hollow,  if  yuu  will  oidy  consent  to  wear  the  mask  of  friendship  and 
to  bespatter  us  with  your  insulting  patronage  so  long  as  we  are 
content  to  grovel  at  your  feet,  then  the  sooner  the  mask  is  plucked  ofi 
your  faces  the  better.  We  prefe:- that  you  should  stand  I'evealed 
in  your  true  colours,  and  that  we  should  know  whom  we  have  to 
deal  with.  Then  delude  us  no  more  with  your  shallow  pretences, 
your  Christian  professions  of  brotherhood,  aad  yoa  r  philanthropic 
misidons — your  soitiea  and  At-Homes,  and  all  the  other  cheap 
devices  to  wia  an  undeserved  popularity.  Above  aU,  do  not  blaiue 
Mr.  Ubert's  Bill,  which  has  only,  like  Ichuriers  spear,  compelled  you 
to  assume  your  proper  forms."  Well,  sir,  I  confess  that  at  the 
conunencement  of  this  discussion  we  took  but  a  langidd  interest  in  this 
Bill,  because  we  looked  upon  it  as  only  a  small  instalment  of  a  large 
debt  of  justice  still  due  to  us.  If  our  zeal  has  been  kindled,  if  our 
interest  has  now  become  intense,  it  is  not  only  because  our  feelings 
have  been  cut  to  the  quick  by  unparalleled  insults,  but  becau&e  a 
broader  issue  has  bdeu  rtised, — namely,  whether  India  is  to  be  any 
longer  governed  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Proclamation  of 
our  Griicious  Queen,  or  whether  that  great  Charter  of  our  people 
is  to  be  rescinded  and  torn  up.  It  is  because  an  attempt  has  been 
made,  both  here  and  in  England,  to  shift  the  foundations  of  the 
Empire  from  the  willing  and  loving  allegiance  of  the  Natives  of 
India,  and  to  recognize  nothing  but  brute  force  in  the  government 
of  250  millions  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  That  is  an  issue  in 
which  we  are  all  deeply  and  vitally  interested.  But,  gentlemen,  I 
am  not  afraid  that  these  unworthy  counsels  will  prevail  with  the 
English  nation  or  with  a  liberal  House  of  Commons.  Thuse  \iho, 
like  myself,  have  had  the  good  foitune  of  visiting  England,  of 
having  lived  there  foV  years,  and  who  have  had  ample  opportunities 
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of  rocognizing  the  noble  and  generouB  intfiiDctsof 'that>^a.t  nation, 
have  not  been  diemayed  or  ti^n  &baek  by  the  furious  hoatiKty  of  a 
handful  of  men  who  are  unable  t«>  ri»e  to  an  a|qfireciittion  of  their 
duties,  and  who  only  look  upon  this  country  as  a  sort  of  plunder- 
ground,  created  for  their  special  benefit.  (Cheers.)  Depend  upon  it) 
these  men  and  their  unworthy  sentiments  will  be  repudiated  by  the 
bulk  of  thir  countrymen  in  England.  One  word  more  and  I  haye 
done.  Although  this  great  fight  will  be  fought  in  t&e  House  of 
Oommons,  we  should  not  sleep  over  our  rights.  We  lihould  do  all 
Hiat  lies  in  us  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  numerous  friends  and 
well-wishers  in  England  and  in  Parliament  by  refuting  the  calumnies 
and  misrepresentations  with  which  it  is  sought  to  darken  the  real 
issue  of  the  case.  We  should  have  a  compi'chensive  organization, 
such  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  columns  of  the  Indian  Mirror ^  em- 
bracing every  presidency,  every  city,  and  every  hamlet  in  this  country. 
That  organization  should  be  in  constant  communieation  with  our 
Mends  in  England,  and  it  should  be  prompt  to  contradict  eveiy  mis- 
leading telegram  that  may  be  sent  to  the  Lcmdoh  7tW«  by  a  corre- 
spondent who  holds  a  lucrative  office  under  the  on]y  Local  Government 
that  is  hostile  to  this  measure,  and  whose  favor  Lord  Ripon,  unlike 
his  immediate  predecessor,  will  not  condescend  to  court.  Let  us  make 
a  grand  effort,  such  as  is  sure  not  only  to  deserve  but  to  command 
success.  Approach  St.  Stephen's  and  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  offer 
your  humble  thanks  to  your  beloved  Sovereign  for  having  given  you 
a  Viceroy  than  whom  a  nobler  statesman  never  ruled  over  this  country, 
and  pray,  from  the  bottom  of  your  hearts,  that  his  policy  may  bc) 
supported  in  England,  and  that  he  himself  may  be  spared  to  reign 
over  us  for  some  years  to  come.     (Loud  cheers ) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Address,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Ghose, 
in  acknowled|(ing  wMeh  he  spoke  as  follows :— 

I  thank  you  veiy  much  for  this  expression  of  kindness,  but  you  will 
not  expect  me  to  make  another  speech  at  this  late  hour.  I  only  wish 
to  say  one  woi^.  If  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  I  have  used 
srtrong  expi'essions,  nothing  was  further  from  my  mind  than  to  speak 
in  terms  of  disparagement  of  entire  classes  among  whom  there  must 
necessarily  bo  many  who  have  in  no  way  identified  thomsolves  with 
this  mov^nent.  (Hear,  hear.)  My  observations  were  intended  to 
apply  only  to  those  who  have  taken  a  discreditable  part  in  this  present 
agitation.  So  far  aa  these  persons  are  concerned,  I  have  noth^g  to 
retract,  and  nothing  to  add.  (Prolonged  cheers.) 
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Bombay. 
DADABHAI  NAOROJT,  Esq..  M.P. 

"  Fbr  irhom  should  I  tcoih  if  not  for  t/ie  people  ?  Born  of  the  people, 
trmted  by  the  people^  and  I  mil  die  for  the  people.*^ — 
Bradlaugh. 

In  the  brief  but  brilliant  roll  of  Indian  patriots  who,  during 
the  course  of  over  a  century  of  beneficent  British  rule,  have 
conferred.  lasting  benefits  on  their  countrjnien,  history  is 
certain  to  accord  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  the  highest  place. 
Pre-eminent  as  he  stands  among  his  compeers,  he  is  destined  to 
leave  behind  him  a  name  ^  hich  shall  be  imperishable^  a  name 
and  a  fame  which  shall  live  for  ever  not  only  in  the  pages  of  the 
annals  of  his  own  countr}  ,  but  in  those  of  the  glorious  Empire 
over  which,  it  is  truly  said,  the  sun  never  sets. 

So  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  entire  public  career  of 
Mr.  Dadabhai,  now  extending  over  half  a  century,  that  it 
would  be  not  possible  to  crowd  all  its  details  in  the  brief  com- 
pass of  this  biographical  notice.  For  a  fairer  and  fuller  account 
of  that  public  life,  the  reader  is  reoommended  to  i*cfer  to  the 
"Eminent  Indian  Patriots'  Series,'*  published  by  the  Bombay 
Satnachar  in  1885.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  touch  on  8om(* 
of  the  more  salient  facts  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  was  bom  in  Bombay,  on  4th  September  1825^ 
of  parents  who  could  count  upon  an  unbroken  priestly  lineage 
of  at  least  six  hundred  years.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
father  at  the  early  age  of  four  ;  but  he  found  in  his  mother  o 
parent  \iho  krew  too  well  how  to  discharge  the  double  dutj- 
which  that  lamentable  occurrence  devolved  on  her.  Type  aK 
ahe  was  of  women  by  whom  heroes  are  made,  she  spared  no 
pains  to  rear  up  her  offspring  in  a  manner  which  may  honourably 
befit  him  for  his  worldly  career.  Uneducated  herself,  she  intui- 
tively understood  the  significance  of  a  soimd  education.     All  her 
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efforts  were  concentrated  on  giving  her  young  "  Dady/*  as  he 
was  lovingly  called,  the  benefit  of  a  wholesome  public  and  home 
education.  Nobly  and  affectionately  did  Mrs.  Naoroji  discharge 
her  maternal  responsibility;  and  long  did  she  live  to  witness 
with  feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure  the  sapling  which  she  had 
reared  with  rare  care  and  trouble  grow  into  the  sturdy  oak. 

Mr.  Dadabhai's  brilliant  academic  career  at  Elphinstone 
Institution  was  the  theme  of  praise  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  those  days.  They  were  not  slow  to  recognise  his  intellectual 
worth.  For,  in  1 854,  he  becamp  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Elphinstone  Col  lege  The  Board  observed :  ' '  We  feel  sure  that 
the  distinction  he  has  thus  won  by  a  long  and  laborious  devotion 
to  mathematical  studies,  and  by  an  able  discharge  of  his  duties 
in  the  Institution,  will  stimulate  him  to  still  greater  exertions. 
The  honour  c<mferred  upon  him  is  great."  No  doubt,  it  was 
great,  as  he  was  the  first  native  on  this  side  of  India  who  was 
called  to  the  professorial  chair.  It  was  an  epoch  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  Bombay, 

From  1845  to  1855  Mr.  Dadabhai's  activity  was  more  or  less 
directed  to  social  and  educational  reforms  in  his  own  communit)'. 
To  him  is  largely  due  the  credit  of  establishing  the  Students' 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  the  DnyanPrasharak  Society,  the 
Rahanumaya  Majdasnya  Subha,  the  Iranee  Fund,  the  Bombay 
Gymnasium,  the  Framji  Cowasji  Institute  and  Native  General 
Library,  and  minor  institutions  of  a  useful  and  practical 
character.  Though  a  fierce  contest  characterised  the  early 
stages  of  these  reforms,  Mr.  Dadabhai  had  *the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  the  marked  progress  made  by  his  community 
before  he  left  for  tingland  in  1855.  His  sagacity  at  once  told 
him  that  all  reforms  are  slow  during  their  initiatory  stages,  and 
that  it  was  the  part  of  prudence  to  car  ry  them  on  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  This  policy  proved  most  fruitful.  While 
the  launching  of  the  East  Chftar,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.Sorabji  Shapurji  and  the  late  Mr*  Naoroji  Furduuji,  was  one 
of  the  powerful  means  towards  the  same  end*  It  was  made  the 
organ  of  progress.  And  how  powerful  atid  influential  an  organ 
the  trio  of  reformers  made  it  is  well  known.     It  is  a  matter  of 
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history.  The  East  Oqftar  really  laid  the  foundations  of  what 
may  be  called  an  enlightened  and  independent  vernacular 
press.  One  of  the  broadest  and  soundest  principles  inculcated 
by  it  was  the  spirit  of  tolerance.  Secondly,  the  importance 
of  unity  in  all  matters  affecting  the  public  weal — unity  without 
distinction  of  caste,  race  or  creed.  It  was  the  practical  carrj^ing 
out  of  those  principles  iu  the  new  vernacular  journalism  of  the 
Fifties  which  at  once  raised  the  reputation  of  that  excellent 
journal— a  reputation  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  hardly 
been  sustained  duriu^y  the  past  few  years.  It  has  become  more 
or  less  exclusive  in  its  political  tendencies)  while  many  of  its 
political  views  indicate  a  spirit  of  illiberalism  which  is  to  be 
extremely  deplored.  In  short,  the  paper  is  no  longer  conducted 
on  broad  and  catholic  principles,  while  its  views  on  the  burning 
political  questions  of  the  day  have  long  ceased  to  influence  th(' 
public  mind. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  terminated  his  academic  career  in  1855  in 
order  to  begin  the  life  of  a  merchant.  He  left  for  England  in 
that  year  to  join  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Canui  and  Co.,  the  first 
Parsi  house  established  in  London.  But  he  did  not  leave  his 
native  city  without  firmly  establishing  his  reputation  as  th^ 
foremost  leader  of  his  day  and  endearing  himself  not  only  to  hi» 
own  community  but  all  classes  of  society  in  Bombay.  By  his 
singularly  clear  intellect,  ready  powers  of  debate,  strictly 
lo>;ical  turn  of  mind,  fluency  of  speech,  great  suavity  of  manners, 
and  above  all,  by  his  incomparable  public  and  private  virtues, 
he  had  made  his  influence  felt  and  respected  all  round.  That 
a  person  of  such  sterling  qualifications  would  only  make  himself 
more  useful  in  a  higher  and  more  ennobling  sphere  of  civilisa- 
tion was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Mr.  Dadabhai  seemed  to  be 
bom  to  be  admired  by  everyone  wherever  his  lot  was  cast.  In- 
defatigably  did  he  work  as  a  successful  merchant ;  but  even 
more  indefatigably  as  a  true  son  of  the  country  of  his  birth. 
The  free  and  invigorating  atmosphere  of  England  not  only 
moulded  his  intellect  for  a  higher  and  better  purpose,  it  actually 
sharpened  his  natural  abilities  and  enabled  him  to  put  forth 
greater   exei-tions  on  behalf  of  India.    The  seed  of  political 
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agitation  for  the  bettor  govermnent  of  his  country  was  first 
sown  by  him.  To  his  persistent  efforts  India  owes,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  changes  in  the  Civil  Service  which  have  rendered 
it  practical  for  Indian  youths  to  compete  snccessfully  at  annual 
examinations  side  by  side  with  Englishmen.  He  alone, 
sing1e*handedly,  fought  for  ten  years  with  the  India  Office 
till  he  triumphed  in  obtaining  for  his  countrymen  the 
Statute  of  1870,  whereby  one-fifth  of  the  appointments  were 
i^eserved  for  Indians.  It  was,  again,  he  who  first  instituted 
the  London  Indian  Society  with  the  sympathetic  co-operation 
of  Mr.  John  Dickinson  and  a  few  English  friends  The  first 
twelve  years  of  Mr.  Dadabhai's  sojourn  in  London,  during 
the  interval  of  which  he  paid  flying  visits  to  Bombay,  were 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  persevering  efforts  to  educate  some 
of  the  most  prominent  Englishmen  inside  and  outside  the 
House  of  Commons  on  all  matters  affecting  India.  He  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  bring  to  their  notice  the  legitimate 
wants  and  aspirations  of  Indians.  When  he  thought  he  had 
sufficiently  laid  the  groundwork  of  that  education,  he  started 
the  East  India  Association,  taking  upon  himself  the  onemus 
duties  of  Honoiary  Secretary.  It  was  no  ordinary  achievement 
for  Mr.  Dadabhoy  to  bring  within  the  precinctH  of  that  body 
almost  all  the  enlightened  and  cultured  Englishmen  and  Anglo- 
Indians  of  knowledge  and  reputation  who  sympathised  with 
the  wanf«  and  wishes  of  India.  To  place  the  new  political  body 
on  a  sound  and  healthy  footing  he  sacrificed  not  a  little  of  his 
time,  labour,  and  purse.  It  was  entirely  owing  to  his  instru- 
mentality that  some  of  the  leading  princes  of  Western  India, 
notably  the  late  Maharaja  of  Indore,  endowed  the  Association 
with  princely  donations.  I'he  principle  on  which  Mr. 
Dadabhai  founded  that  useful  body  had  the  approval  of  all  its 
members,  English  and  Indian  alike.  The  Association  was  the 
mouthpiece  to  advocate  Indian  interests,  believing  that  those 
interests  were  identical  with  those  of  England.  It  is  deplor- 
able to  have  to  state  that  that  principle  has  for  some  years  past 
been  cast  to  the  wind ;  that  Mr.  Dadabhai  himself  is  extremely 
uneasy  about  the  future  of  the  Association,  and  that  it  should 
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have  drifted  from  an  Indian  politieal  body  to  promote  Indian 
interei^ts  into  a  body  of  selfish  Anglo-Indians  burning  to  give 
Tent  to  their  personal  interests* 

However,  such  was  the  yaluable  service  rendered  by 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Ifaoroji  to  his  own  city  and  to  India  at  large  that 
on  his  return  to  Bombay  in  1869  a  handsome  purse  was  presented 
to  him.  1'he  credit  of  taking  the  initiative  in  the  matter  belongs 
to  our  distinguished  citizen,  Mr.  P.  M.  Mehta,  who  had  then 
lately  returned  from  England  and  was  fully  cognisant  of  the 
exoellent  service  JMr.  Dadabhai  had  rendered  to  India. 

In  1871-72  lUr.  Dadabhai  gave  his  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Ccn^mitteecn  the  finances  of  India>  the  principal 
Imrthen  of  which  was  the  poverty  of  the  country-  It  was  before 
this  Oommittee  that  he  originally  observed  that,  on  a  rough  cal- 
culation, the  total  production  of  the  country  was  about  20  Rupees 
per  head,  while  the  total  incidence  of  the  taxation  wasBs.  8  per 
head.  His  argument  was  that  so  small  were  the  means  of  the 
poorer  classes  that  the  taxation  levied  from  them,  even  though 
li^ht,  was  necessarily  crushing.  He  also  complained  of  the  bur- 
den^ome  character  of  the  revised  thirty  years'  settlement  then 
proceeding  in  some  of  the  districts  of  the  Presidency,  and 
pointed  out  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  people  in  Travancorej 
under  native  administration.  ccn:pared  with  the  impoverished 
stato  of  the  people  under  British  administration.  The 
difference,  he  observed,  was  owing  to  want  of  the  accumulation 
of  surplus  capital  in  British  India.  In  Travanoore  and  other 
flourishing.  Native  States  what  was  taken  from  the  people  was 
returned  to  the  people  in  another  form.  In  British  India,  not 
an  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  surplus  wealth  was  drained  away 
to  England  for  which  there  was  no  return.  He  submitted  figures 
intended  to  show  that  the  Indian  Government  was  infinitely 
more  expensive  as  regards  its  ordinary  wants  and  administra- 
tion than  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  in  mind 
the  respective  material  resources  of  the  two  countries.  The 
chief  obstmciion  to  the  prosperity  of  India  was  the  constant 
drain  on  her  poor  resources  by  the  wealthy  Government  of 
England.    He  deplored  the  drain  caused  by  the  costly  English 
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Agency  in  the  administration,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the 
unjust  treatment  offered  to  the  natives  of  India,  by  their  non- 
employment  in  the  higher  offices  of  the  State.  There  was  & 
grievous  violation  of  the  pledges  given  on  the  subject  in  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  of  1858.  He  also  complained  of  the 
Tery  unfair  treatment  of  the  natives  as  regards  the  lower 
appointments  in  the  Uncovenanted  Service.  The  policy 
laid  down  was  rather  to  restrict  still  further  the  number  of 
such  appointments — an  injustice  considerably  aggravated 
by  the  illiberal  recommendations  of  the  Public  Service  Com* 
mission. 

Another  important  point  to  which  Mr.  Dadabhai  drew  the 
special  attention  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  the  necessity  of 
England  guaranteeing  the  debt  of  India.  But  so  numerous  and 
varied  were  the  subjects  which  he  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  that  it  would  occupy  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  limited  space  to  dilate  on  them.  It  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  this  necessarily  concise  biography  to  mention 
the  mere  heads  of  subjects  on  which  ho  gave  his  evidence, 
only  to  show  how  manfully  he  advocated  India's  cause  twenty 
years  ago,  when  Congresses  were  undreamt  of  and  when  the 
political  voice  of  India  was  hardly  articulate. 

(1)  Great  pressure  upon  the  cultivator  to  pay  the  assess- 

ments punctually. 

(2)  Poverty  of  wage-earning  classes— Average  rate  of  wages 

of  common  agricultural  male  labourer  being  equal  to 
two  annas  a  day,  of  adult  females  1^  anna,  and  oi  chil- 
dren ]  anna. 

(3)  Poor  foreign  trade  of  India  as  exhibited  by  exports  of 

agricultural  products  to,  and  imports  of,  manufactured 
articles  from  England. 

(4)  Establishment    of   Cooper's    Hill  College    at     India's 

expense,  and  discontinuance  of  Gbvemment  of  India 
scholarships. 
(4a)  Injustice  oi  many  charges  incurred  by  the  India  Office, 
such  kind  of  charges  being  never  paid  by  the  Colonial 
Office. 
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(6)  Iniquity  regarding  land  r  avenue  claims  againat  Gorern* 
ment  being  shut  out  for  adjudication  by  ordinary  Civil 
Courts. 

(6)  Invariable  discharge  of  Furopean  Criminals  by  juries, 

and  the  bitter  feeling  created  thereby. 

(7)  Extravagance  and  waste  in  the  prosecution  of  public 

works  with  tendency  to  corruption. 

(8)  Opinions  of  Lords  Lawrence  and  Napier  as  to  the  discon- 

tent  of  the  people  on  the  score  of  taxation. 
.(9)    Breach  of  faith  in  the  imposition  of  one  anna  local  cess 

in  Bombay  Presidency ;  and  the  misappropriation  of  the 

cess  to  other  than  its  proper  object. 
(10)     The  vicious  teih  system,  namely,  the  illegal  forced  hire 

of  labour,  carts  and  provisions  for  Government  officials 

on  tours. 

The  above  topics  abundantly  indicate  the  wide  range  of 
Indian  grievances,  of  a  most  substantial  character,  based  upon 
unimpeachable  evidence,  to  which  Mr.  Dadabhai  drew  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  behalf  DfJiis 
countrymen.  This  spontaneous  evidence  was  in  itself  a  sufficient 
proof  of  his  burning  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen  and 
ample  enough  to  entitle  him  to  their  gratitude. 

The  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  useful  public  career  were 
fully  occupied  in  amplifying  in  a  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
manner  some  of  the  most  pressing  topics,  such  as  his  brochure 
on  the  "  Poverty  of  India,"  published  in  1876,  and  his  later 
pamphlet  on  the  "  Condition  of  India,"  published  in  1880  They 
are  a  permanent  testimony  not  only  of  Mr.  Dadabbai's  zeal, 
but  of  his  forethought  and  sagacity.  It  is  hardly  known  to  the 
outside  world  of  ludian  thought,  save  to  a  few  of  his  closest 
friends  and  colaborateurs,  the  amount  of  patient  research 
diligence  and  powers  of  generalisation  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
burning  question  of  the  poverty  of  India.  It  was  a  complete 
satisfaction  to  him  that  his  estimate  of  the  annual  income,  though 
vigorously  but  inconclusively  contended  by  India  Office  experts, 
was  verified  in  188^  by  the  Government  of  Lord  Ripon. 
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It  18  unneoeisary  in  tbit  place  to  refbr  toi  the  many  useful 
papers  read  before  the  B,  I.  Asaooiation  in  London  during  the 
same  interval  (1871-1890),  each  and  all  full  of  thought  and 
practical  utility,  well  reasoned  out  and  supported  by  facts  whieb 
could  hardly  be  challenged. 

The  only  noteworthy  incident  during  the  same  interval 
may  be  said  to  be  the  onerous  task  of  Dewansbip  he  undertook 
during  the  brief  tenure  on  the  gadi  of  the  ill-starred 
Malharrao  of  Baroda.  It  would  fill  a  volume  to  relate  the 
history  of  that  Dewanship.  Many  were  the  wrongs  cruelly 
and  unjustly  heaped  on  him  by  the  Resident,  and  many 
were  the  misrepresentations  to  which  he  was  subjected.  On 
one  side  he  had  an  unsympathetic  and  extremely  prejudiced 
Resident  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Phajrre,  and  on  the  other  a 
nest  of  the  old  gang  of  intriguers.  The  task  he  undertook  was 
indeed  a  most  formidable  one.  He  had  an  augean  stable  to  clear. 
Justice  was  absolutely  corrupt,  but  he  purged  it  entirely  of 
the  oorruption — an  act  of  administration  fully  appreciated  by 
the  late  Colonel  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  who  had  succeeded  Colonel 
Hiayre.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  too,  congra- 
tulated him  on  his  success.  And  though  the  Governments  of 
Bombay  and  that  of  India  were  at  first  misled  by  the  one-sided 
reports  of  the  first  Resident,  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  ex- 
Dewan  that  his  administration  was  fully  vindicated  eventually 
— vindicated  by  both  the  Goveniments  as  well  as  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India.    . 

The  unrighteous  Afghan  War  and  the  general  conduct  of  the 
Yioeroyalty  of  Lord  Lytton  had  so  far  disheartened  Mr.  Dada- 
bhaithat  between  1880  and  1884,  when  he  resided  in  Bombi^, 
he  had  almost  renounced  public  life.  Fortunately,  the  righteous 
administration  of  the  beloved  Marquis  of  Ripen  once  more 
revived  his  hopes  and  impelled  him  to  come  to  the  front—- an 
incident  in  which  both  Mr.  P.  M.  Mehta  and  Mr.  Tdang 
had  no  inconsiderable  a  share.  The  establishment  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  Association  to  supersede  the  almost  defunct  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  East  India  Association  was  the  turning  j^oint 
in    his    second  political  career,  which,   it    is   a  pleasure  to 
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record  with  pride,  has  culminated  ia  his  election  as  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  Central  Finsbury.  In  September  I'^S)  the 
G-o^ernment  of  Lord  Reay  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  the  local 
Legislative  Council,  while  in  1886  he  became  the  President  of 
the  Second  Indian  National  Congress  which  Was  held  at  Cal- 
cutta— a  convention  with  which  Mr.  Dadabhai  has  inseparably 
bound  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  large  section  of  the 
political  world  of  India  which  sympathises  with  its  legitimate 
aims  and  objects.  After  having^  given  his  evidence  before  the 
Public  Service  Contmussioa  in  January  1887,  the  "Qrand 
Old  Man''  of  India  once  more  turned  his  steps  towards 
England  to  woo  some  English  constituency,  and  enter 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  greatest  deliberative  assembly 
ever  known,  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world.  The 
incidents  of  his  five  years*  persistent  wooing  of  Central  Finsbury 
after  his  preliminary  failure  at  Holburn  are  too  fresh  in  the 
public  mind  to  demand  a  longer  notice  in  this  place.  SufiSce  to 
say,  that  by  his  election  on  the  auspicious  Seventh  July  1892, 
as  a  member  for  that  constituency,  Mr.  Dadabhai  has  achieved 
a  name  and  fame  inseparable  from  the  annals  of  Great  Britain 
and  India.  The  dream  of  his  life  has  been  realised.  ^'  The  Pro- 
mise of  India,''  as  his  Co11p>|^  Professor  prophetically  called  him, 
by  his  indomitable  perseverance,  force  of  character,  ability,  tact, 
and  consummate  judgment,  has  entered  ''  The  Promised  Land," 
and  signalised  his  entrance  by  a  maiden  speech,  the  memory 
of  which  shall  for  ever  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  not  only  of 
men  now  living  but  of  generations  yet  unborn.  As  the  writer  of 
his  biography  on  ''  The  Eminent  Indian  Partriots'  Series  "  has 
observed :  *'  If  self-abnegation,  humility,  tolerance,  patience, 
perseverance,  strict  adherence  to  truth  at  whatever  cost, 
thorough  disinterestedness,  sincerity  of  ambition,  and  burn- 
ing patriotism,  pure  and  holy — if  these  virtues  can  ennoble 
a  citizen  and  make  him  respected  by  his  fellowmen,  then  it 
may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradicti  m  that  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Kaorojihas  combined  in  his  peraoa  all  these  varieJ  qualifications 
and  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree.''  'i'hese  received  their  d«e' 
meed  of  recognition  on  his  election,  when  India,  from  far  ofiE 
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Mandalay  to  distant  Quetta,  and  from  the  snowy  Peshawar  to 
the  burning  Comorin,  spontaneously  greeted  him  with 
an  acclamation  and  a  joy  unprecedentod  in  the  annals  of  this 
glorious  Empire — an  event  which  is  as  honourable  to  the 
veteran  patriot  of  seven-and-sixty  as  it  is  to  the  enlightened 
policy  of  the  Government  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  brightest 
products* 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OP 
Mb.  DADaBHAI  NAOROJI,  M.P. 

I- 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  IN  THE  SECOND  INDIAN 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

(  Before  the  first  sitting  of  the  Second  Indian  National  Congress^  held  in 
the  Toicn  Hall  of  Calcutta^  on  the  27th  December  1886,  to  receive 
the  Delegates  from  the  different  parts  of  India^  {the  late)  Vr. 
Hojchdralal  Mitra,  LL,D.j  CJJE.^  in  the  Chair.  At  this 
Met  ting  Mr.  Dadahhai  was  appointed  the  President  of  the 
S,  L  N.  Congress,   and  he  delivered  the  following  Address  ) 

Mr.  Dadabhai  said: — I  need  not  tell  you  how  sinoerelj 
thankful  I  am  to  you  for  placing  me  in  this  position  of  honour* 
I  at  first  thought  that  I  was  to  be  elevated  to  this  proud 
position  as  a  return  for  what  might  be  considered  as  a  compli- 
ment paid  by  us  to  Bengal  when  Mr.  Bannerjee  was  elected 
President  of  the  first  Congress  last  year  at  Bombay.  I  can  assure 
jovLf  however,  that  that  election  was  no  mere  compliment  to 
Bengal,  but  arose  out  of  the  simple  fact  that  we  regarded  Mr*  Ban- 
nerjee as  a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  to  take  the  place  of 
President,  and  we  installed  him  in  that  position  in  all  sincerity  as  the 
proper  man  in  the  proper  plaite.  I  now  see,  however,  that  this  elec- 
tion of  my  humble  self  is  not  intended  as  a  return  of  compliment, 
but  that,  as  both  proposer  and  seconder  have  said,  you  have  been 
kind  enough  to  select  me  because  I  am  supposed  to  be  really  qualified 
to  undertake  the  task.  I  hope  it  may  prove  so,  and  that  I  may  be 
found  reaUy  worthy  of  all  the  kind  things  said  of  me ;  but  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  when  such  kind  things  are  paid  by  those  who 
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occupy  such  high  positions  amongst  us,  I  must  say  I  feel  es^ceedingly 
proud  and  am  very  grateful  to  all  for  the  honour  thus  done 
me.    (Loud  cheering.) 

Yom*  late  Chaiimanhas  heaiiily  welcomed  all  the  delegates,  who 
come  from  dilterent  parts  of  India,  and  with  the  same  heartiness  I 
return  to  him  and  all  our  Bengal  friends,  on  my  own  behalf  and  on 
that  of  all  the  delegates  from  other  provinces,  the  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  we  have  been  received.  From 
what  has  been  done  ali*eady,  and  from  what  is  in  store  for  us  during 
our  short  stay  here,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  carry  away  with  us 
many  and  most  pleasant  reminiscences  of  our  visit  to  Calcutta. 
(Cheers.) 

You  will  pardon  me,  and  I  beg  your  indulgence  when  I  say  that 
when  I  was  asked  only  two  days  ago  to  become  your  President  and 
to  give  an  inaugui^al  address,  it  was  with  no  small  trepidation  that  I 
agreed  to  undei'take  the  task ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  extend  to  me 
all  that  indulgence  which  my  shoitcomings  may  need.  (liond 
clieers.) 

The  assemblage  of  such  a  Congress  is  an  event  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  Indian  history.  I  ask  whether  in  l^e  most  glorious 
days  of  Hindu  inile,  in  the  days  of  Rajahs  like  the  great  Yikram, 
you  could  imagine  the  possibility  of  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  where 
even  Hindus  of  all  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom  could  have 
collected  and  spoken  as  one  nation.  Coming  down  to  the  later 
Empire  of  our  friends,  the  Mahomedans,  who  probably  ruled  over  a 
larger  territory  at  one  time  than  any  Hindu  monarch,  would  it  have 
been,  even  in  the  days  of  the  great  Akbar  himself,  possible  for  a 
meeting  like  this  to  assemble  composed  of  all  classes  and  communi- 
ties, all  speaking  one  language,  and  all  having  uniform  and  high 
aspirations  of  their  own  ? 

Well,  then  what  is  it  for  which  we  are  now  met  on  this  occasion  ? 
We  have  assembled  to  consider  questions  upon  which  depend  our 
future,  whether  glorious  or  inglorious.  It  is  our  good  fortune  that 
we  are  under  a  rule  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  meet  in  tliis 
manner.  (Cheers.)  It  is  under  the  civilizing  rule  of  the  Queen  and 
people  of  England  that  we  meet  here  together,  hindei'ed  by  none,  and 
are  freely  allowed  to  speak  our  minds  without  the  least  fear  and 
wit^hout  the  least  hesitation.  Such  a  thing  is  possible  under 
British  rule  and  British  rule  only,  (Loud  cheers.)  Then  I  put 
the  question  plainly :  Is  this  Congress  a  nursery  for  sedition  and 
19 
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rebellion  against  the  British  Government  ?  (cries  of  no,  no)  or  is  it 
another  stone  in  the  foundation  of  the  stability  of  that  Govern- 
ment ?  (cries  of  yes,  yes).  There  conld  be  but  one  answer,  and 
that  you  have  already  given,  because  we  are  thoroughly  sensible  of 
the  numberless  blessings  confeired  upon  us,  of  which  the  very  exist- 
ence of  this  Congress  is  a  pi'oof  in  a  nutshell,  (Cheei's.)  Were  it  not 
for  these  blessings  of  British  rule  I  could  not  have  come  here,  as  I  have 
done,  without  the  least  hesitation  and  without  the  least  fear  that  my 
children  might  be  robbed  and  killed  in  my  absence ;  nor  could  you  have 
oome  from  every  corner  of  the  land,  having  perfonned,  within  a  few 
days,  journeys  w^hich  in  former  days  would  have  occupied  as  many 
months.  (Clieere.)  These  simple  facts  bring  home  to  all  of  us  at  once 
some  of  those  gi'cat  and  numberless  blessings  which  British  rule  has 
conferred  upon  us.  But  there  remain  even  greater  blessings  for  which 
we  have  to  be  grateful.  It  is  to  British  nde  that  we  ow^e  the  education 
we  possess  ;  the  people  of  England  were  sincere  in  the  declarations 
made  more  than  half  a  centurj'  ago  that  India  was  a  sacred  charge 
entrusted  to  their  care  l)y  Providence,  and  that  they  were  bound  to 
administer  it  for  the  gOod  of  India,  to  the  glory  of  their  own  name, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  God.  (Prolonged  cheering.)  When  we  have  to 
acknowledge  so  many  blessings  as  flowing  from  British  rule — and  I 
could  descant  on  them  for  hours,  because  it  would  simply  be  recount- 
^^g  to  you  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  in  India — is  it  possible 
that  an  assembly  like  this,  every  one  of  whose  members  is  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  knowledge  of  these  blessings,  could  meet  for  any 
purpose  inimical  to  that  rule  to  which  we  owe  so  much  ?  (Cheers.) 

The  thing  is  absurd.  Let  us  speak  out  like  men  and  proclaim  that 
we  are  loyal  to  the  backbone  (cheers  ) ;  that  we  understand  the  benefits 
English  rule  has  conf  errred  upon  us ;  that  we  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  education  that  has  been  given  to  us,  the  new  light  which  has  been 
poured  upon  us,  taming  us  from  darkness  into  light  and  teaching  us  the 
new  lesson  that  kings  are  made  for  the  people,not  people  for  their  kings; 
and  this  new  lesson  we  have  learned  amidst  the  darkness  of  Asiatic 
despotism  only  by  the  light  of  free  English  civilization.  (Loud 
cheers.)  But  the  question  is,  do  the  Government  believe  us  ?  Do  they 
believe  that  we  are  really  loyal  to  them ;  that  we  do  traly  appreciate 
and  rely  on  British  rule ;  that  we  veritably  desire  its  permanent 
continuance ;  that  our  reason  is  satisfied  and  our  sentimental  feelings 
gratified  as  well  as  our  self-interest?  It  would  be  a  great  gratification 
to  us  if  we  could  see  in  the  inauguration  of  a  great  movement  like  this 
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Congress,  that  what  we  do  really  mean  and  desire  is  thoroughly  and 
truly  so  understood  by  our  rulers.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  place  before  you  testimony  which  cannot  be  questioned,  from  which 
you  will  see  that  some  at  least  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  rulei*s 
do  believe  that  what  we  say  is  sincere ;  and  that  we  do  not  want  to 
subvert  British  rule ;  that  our  outspoken  utterances  are  as  much 
for  their  good  as  for  our  good.  They  do  believe,  as  Lord  Kipou 
said,  that  what  is  good  for  India  is  good  for  England.  I  will  give 
you  first  the  testimony  as  regards  the  educated  classes  which  was 
given  25  years  ago  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  He  possessed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  with  regard  to 
the  educated  portion  of  them  he  gave  this  testimony.  He  said: 
'And  now  wherever  I  go  I  find  the  best  exponents  of  the  policy 
of  the  English  Government,  and  the  most  able  co-adjutors  in 
adjusting  that  policy  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  natives  of  India, 
among  the  i*anks  of  the  educated  natives.'  This  nmch  at  least 
is  testimony  to  oui*  sincerity,  and  strongly  con'obomtes  our  asser- 
tion that  we,  the  educated  classes,  have  become  the  time  interprotei-s 
and  mediators  between  the  masses  of  our  countiymen  and  our  rulei's. 
I  shall  now  place  before  you  the  declaration  of  the  Government  of 
India  itself,  that  they  have  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  whole 
people,  and  do  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  the  educated  classes  in 
particular.  I  will  read  tlieir  very  words.  They  say  in  a  despatch 
addressed  to  the  Secretarj^  of  State  (8th  June  1880) :  *  But  the  people 
of  India  accept  Biitish  lode  without  any  need  for  appeal  to  arms, 
because  we  keep  the  peace  and  do  justice,  because  we  have  done  and  arc 
doing  much  material  good  to  the  country  and  the  people,  and  because 
thei^  is  not  inside  or  outside  India  any  power  that  can  adequately 
occupy  our  place.'  Then  they  distinctly  understand  that  we  do 
believe  the  British  power  to  be  the  only  power  that  can,  under  existing 
circumstances,  reaUy  keep  the  peace,  and  advance  our  future  progress. 
This  is  testimony  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  whole  people.  But  of  the 
educated  classes  this  despatch  says :  *  To  the  minds  of  at  least  the 
educated  among  the  people  of  India — and  the  number  is  rapidly 
increasing — any  idea  of  the  subversion  of  British  power  is  abhorrent 
from  the  consciousness  that  it  must  result  in  the  wildest  anarchy  and 
confusion.'     (Loud  cheers.) 

We  can,  therefore,  proceed  with  tlie  utmost  serenity  and  with  every 
confidence  that  our  rulers  do  understand  us ;  that  they  do  imderstand 
our  motives,  and  give  credit  to  our  expressions  of  loyalty,  and  w« 
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need  not  in  the  least  care  for  any  impeachment  of  disloyalty  or  any 
charge  of  harbouring  wild  ideas  of  subverting  the  British  power  that 
may  be  put  forth  by  ignorant,  irresponsible  or  ill-disposed  individuals 
or  cliques.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  can  therefore  quietly,  calmly,  and 
with  entire  confidence  in  our  rulers,  speak  as  fi'eely  as  we  please,  but 
of  course  in  that  spiiit  of  fairness  and  moderation  which  becomes  wise 
and  honest  men,  and  in  the  tone  which  every  gentleman,  every  rea- 
sonable being,  would  adopt  when  urging  his  nilers  to  make  him  some 
concession.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  although,  as  I  have  said,  the  Britihh 
Government  have  done  much,  veiy  much  for  us,  there  in  still  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  done  if  their  noble  work  is  to  be  fitly  completed. 
They  say  tliis  themselves ;  they  show  a  desire  to  do  what  move  may 
be  required,  and  it  is  for  us  to  ask  for  whatsoever,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, we  think  that  we  ought  to  have.     (Cheers.) 

Therefore,  having  said  thus  much,  and  having  cleared  the  ground 
so  that  we  may  proceed  freely  and  in  all  confidence  with  the  work  of 
our  Congress,  I  must  at  once  come  to  the  matter  with  which  I  should 
have  commenced  had  I  not  purposely  postponed  it  until  I  had 
explained  the  relations  between  ourselves  and  our  rulers  ;  and  that 
is  the  most  happy  and  auspicious  occasion  which  the  coming  year  is 
to  bring  us,  VIS.,  the  Jubilee  of  our  good  Queen -Empress'  reign. 
(Loud  cheei*s.)  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  the  Congress  has  thought 
it  right  to  select  this  as  the  subject  of  the  iiutial  resolution,  and  in 
this  to  express,  in  humble  but  hearty  teims,  their  congratulations  to 
our  Gracious  Empress.  (Cheers.)  There  is  even  more  reason  for  us 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  for  half  a  century  enjoyed  the 
rule  of  a  Sovereign  graced  with  every  virtue,  and  truly  worthy  to 
reign  over  that  vast  Empire  on  which  the  sim  never  sets.  (Loud 
cheer?.)  That  she  may  live  long,  honoured  and  beloved,  to  continue 
for  yet  many  yeai's  that  beneficial  and  enlightened  rule  with  wliicli 
she  has  so  long  reigned,  must  be  the  heai-tfelt  prayer  of  every  soul  . 
in  India.     (PiX)longed  cheering.) 

And  here  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  digress  a  moment  from  those 
subjects  which  this  Congress  proposes  to  discuss,  to  one  of  those 
which  we  do  not  consider  to  fall  within  tho  legitimate  sphere  of  its 
deliberations. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this  Congress  ought  to  take  up  questions 
of  social  reforms  (cheers  and  cries  of  yes,  yes),  and  our  failure  to 
do  this  has  been  urged  as  a  reproach  against  us.  Certainly  no 
member  of  this  National  Congress  is  more   alive   to  the  necessity  of 
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social  reforms  than  I  am ;  but,  gentlemen,  for  everything  there  are 
proper  times,  proper  circumstances,  proper  parties,  and  propei*  places 
(chcei's) ;  we  are  met  together  as  a  political  body  to  represent  to  our 
ridel's  our  political  aspirations,  not  to  discuss  social  reforms,  and  if 
you  blame  us  for  ignoring  these  you  should  equally  blame  the  House 
of  Commons  for  not  discussing  the  abstniser  problems  of  mathema- 
tics or  metaphysics.  But,  besides  this,  there  are  here  Hindus  of 
eveiy  caste,  amongst  whom,  even  in  the  same  provinces,  customs 
and  social  aiTangements  differ  widely, — there  are  Mahomedans  and 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  Farsees,  Sikhs,  Bi*ahmos  and 
what  not — men  indeed  of  each  and  all  of  those  numerous  classes 
which  constitute  in  the  aggregate  the  people  of  India.  (Loud 
cheers.)  How  can  this  gathering  of  all  classes  discuss  the  social 
reforms  needed  in  each  individual  class  ?  What  do  any  of  us  know 
of  the  internal  home -life,  of  the  customs,  traditions,  feelings,  preju- 
dices of  any  class  but  our  own  ?  How  could  a  gathering,  a  cosmo- 
politan gathering  like  this,  discuss  to  any  purpose  the  ref  onns  needed 
in  any  one  class  ?  Only  the  members  of  that  class  can  effectively 
deal  with  the  reforms  therein  needed.  A  National  Congress  must 
coniine  iself  to  questions  in  which  the  entire  nation*  has  a  direct 
pailicipation,  and  it  must  leave  the  adjustment  of  social  reforms 
and  other  class  questions  to  class  Congresses.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that,  because  this  national,  political  body  does  not  presume  to 
discuss  social  refoiius,  the  delegates  here  present  are  not  just  as 
deeply,  nay,  in  many  cases  far  more  deeply,  interested  in  these 
questions  than  in  those  politicjil  questions  we  do  discuss,  or  that 
those  several  communities  whom  those  delegates  represent  are  not 
doing  their  utmost  to  solve  those  complicated  problems  on  which 
hinge  the  practical  introduction  of  those  ref  onns.  Any  man  who 
has  eyes  and  ears  open  must  know  what  stniggles  towards  higher 
aud  better  things  ai^e  going  on  in  every  community  :  and  it  coulil 
not  be  otherwise  with  the  noble  education  we  are  receiving.  Once 
you  begin  to  think  about  your  own  actions,  your  duties  and 
i*esponsibilities  to  youi'self,  your  neighbours  and  your  nation,  you 
cannot  avoid  looking  round  and  observing  much  that  is  wrong 
amongst  you ;  aud  we  know  as  a  fact  that  each  (community  is  now 
doing  its  best  according  to  its  lights,  and  the  progress  that  it  has 
made  in  education.  I  need  not  I  think  particularise.  The  Mahome- 
dans know  what  is  being  done  by  persons  of  their  community  to  push 
(m  the  education  their  brethren  so  much  need  ;  the  Hindus  are  everv- 
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where  doing  what  they  can  to  refoim  those  social  institiitions  which 
they  think  require  improvement.  There  is  not  one  single  community 
here  represented  of  which  the  best  and  ablest  men  do  not  feel 
that  much  has  to  be  done  to  improve  the  social,  moral,  religious 
status  of  their  brethren,  and  in  which,  as  a  fact,  they  are  not  striving 
to  effect,  gradually,  those  needful  improvements;  but  these  are 
essentially  matters  too  delicate  for  a  stranger's  handling — matters 
which  must  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  those  who  alone  fully  under- 
stand them  in  all  their  bearings,  and  wliich  are  wholly  unsuited  to 
discussion  in  an  assemblage  like  this  in  which  all  classes  are  inter- 
mingled,    (lioud  cheers.) 

I  shall  now  refer  briefly  to  the  work  of  tlie  former  Congress. 
Since  it  met  last  year,  about  this  time,  some  progress,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  has  been  made,  and  that  is  an  encouragement  and  a  proof  that, 
if  we  do  really  ask  what  is  right  and  reasonable,  we  may  be  sure 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  British  Government  will  actually  give  what 
we  ask  for.  We  should  therefore  persevere,  having  confidence  in  the 
conscience  of  England,  and  resting  assured  that  the  English  nation 
will  gi'udge  no  sacrifice  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  do 
whatever  is  just  and  right.     (Cheers.) 

Our  first  request  at  the  last  Congress  was  for  the  constitution  of  a 
Royal  Commission.  Unfortunately  the  authorities  in  England  have 
not  seen  their  way  to  grant  a  Royal  Commission.  They  say  it  will 
upset  the  authorities  here ;  that  it  will  interfere  with  the  prestige  and 
control  of  the  Government  here.  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  po<u'  com- 
pliment to  our  rulers  on  this  side.  If  I  understand  a  man  like  Lord 
Dufferin,of  such  vast  experience  in  administration,  knowing,  as  he  does, 
what  it  is  to  i-ule  an  empire,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be 
daunted  and  frightened  by  a  commission  making  enquiries  here.  I 
think  this  argument  a  very  poor  one,  and  we  must  once  more  say  that 
to  the  inhabitants  of  India  a  Parliamentary  Committee  taking  evi- 
dence in  England  alone  can  never  be  satisfactory,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  what  the  Committee  will  learn  by  the  ear  will  never  enable  them 
to  imderstand  what  they  ought  to  see  with  their  eyes  if  they  are  to 
realize  what  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  really  means.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  is  so  far  satisfactory  that,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  vicissitudes  which  this  poor  Parliamentaiy  Committee 
has  undergone,  it  is  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  under  any  and 
all   circumstances   a   Committee   shall   be   appointed.     At  the  same 
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time  this  Committee  infuiuro  ties  the  hands  of  the  authonties  here 
to  a  large  extent  and  prevents  iis  from  saying  all  we  do  really  want. 

Another  resolution  on  which  we  must  report  some  progress  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  N.-W.  Provinces  and  the  Punjab  ought  also  to 
have  Legislative  Councils  of  tlieir  own.  We  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  just  given  a  Legislative  Council  to  the  N,  W.  Provinces, 
and  we  hope  that  this  progress  may  extend  further  and  satisfy  our 
wishes  as  to  other  provinces  also. 

The  fourth  resolution  had  regard  to  the  Service  question.  In  this 
matter  we  really  seem  to  have  made  some  distinct  progress.  The 
Public  Service  Commission  is  now  sitting,  and  if  one  thing  more  than 
another  .can  prove  that  the  Government  is  sincere  in  its  desire  to  do 
something  for  us,  this  appointment  of  such  a  Commission  is  that 
thing.  You  perhaps  remember  the  words  which  our  noble  Viceroy 
used  at  Poona.  lie  said :  '  However,  I  will  say  that  from  first  to 
last  I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee or  Conmiission  of  this  sort,  and  that  when  succeeding  Govern- 
ments in  England  changed,  I  have  on  each  occasion  warmly  impressed 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  the  necessity  of  persevering  in  the 
nomination  of  a  Commission.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  in  response 
to  my  earnest  representations  on  the  subject,  Her  Majesty's  present 
Ministers  have  determined  to  take  action.  I  consequently  do  not 
really  see  what  more  during  the  short  peiiod  I  have  been  amongst 
you,  the  Government  of  India  could  have  done  for  that  most  impor- 
tant and  burning  question  which  was  perpetually  agitating  your 
mind,  and  was  }>eing  put  forward  by  the  natives  as  an  alleged 
injustice  done  to  the  educated  native  classes  of  this  country  in  not 
allowing  them  adequate  emploj-ment  in  the  Public  Service.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  point  out  to  me  any  other  question  wliich  so  occupied 
public  attention  or  was  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  your  people.  Now  the 
door  to  inquiry  has  been  opened,  and  it  only  remains  for  you,  by  the 
force  bf  logic  of  your  representations  and  of  the  evidence  you  may 
be  able  to  submit,  to  make  good  your  case ;  if  you  succeed  in  doing  so, 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  nobody  will  be  better  pleased  than  myself.  In 
regard  to  other  matters,  which  have  been  equally  prominent  in  your 
newspapei*s  and  your  addresses,  and  which  have  been  so  constantly 
discussed  by  your  associations,  I  have  also  done  my  best  to  secure  for 
you  an  ample  investigation." 

There  we  have  his  own  words  as  to  his  intentions  and  the  effoHs  he 
made  to  get  this  Commission.     This  should  convince  us  of  his  good 
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faith  and  8}nupathy  with  us.  When  I  think  of  Lord  Dufferin,  not  only 
as  our  present  Viceroy,  but  bearing  in  mind  all  we  know  of  him  in  his 
past  career,  I  should  hesitate  to  believe  that  he  could  be  a  man  devoid 
of  the  deepest  sympathy  ^dth  any  people  struggling  to  advance  and 
improve  their  political  condition.  Some  of  you  may  remember  one  or 
two  extracts  which  I  give  in  my  Ilolboni  Town  Hall  speech  from  Lord 
Dufferiu's  letters  to  the  Timesy  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  a  person  of 
such  warm  sympathies  could  fail  to  sympathise  with  us«  But  I  may 
say  this  much  that,  feeling  as  I  naturally  do  some  intei*est  about  the 
views  and  intentions  of  our  Viceroys  and  Governors,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting  some  information  from*  fiiends  on  whom  I  can 
rely  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  truth  ;  and  I  am  able  to  say 
in  the  words  of  one  of  these  f  nends  that  '  the  Vicerov's  instincts  are 
eminently  liberal,  and  he  regards  with  neither  jealousy  nor  alarm  the 
desire  of  the  educated  classes  to  be  allowed  a  larger  share  in  the 
administration  of  their  own  affaire.  Indeed  he  considers  it  verv 
creditable  to  them  tliat  they  should  do  so.'  As  Viceroy  he  has  t<^ 
consider  all  sides  of  a  question  frem  the  ruler's  point  of  view,  and  to 
act  as  he  thinks  safe  and  proper.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have 
his  deep  and  very  genuine  sympathy,  and  we  may  fairly  claim  and 
expect  much  good  at  his  hands. 

But  yet  further  I  would  enquire  whether  the  intentions  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  of  the  other  home  authoiities  are 
equally  favourable  to  our  claims.  The  resolution  on  its  very  face 
tells  us  what  the  intention  of  the  Secretary'  of  State  is.  It  says :  '  In 
regard  to  its  object  the  Commission  would,  broadly  speaking,  be 
required  to  devise  a  scheme  ydiich  may  reasonably  be  hoped  to 
possess  the  necessarj-  elements  of  finality,  and  to  do  fidl  justice  to 
the  claims  of  natives  of  India  to  a  higher  and  more  extensive  employ- 
ment in  the  Public  Sei-vice.' 

There  we  have  the  highest  authority  making  a  declaration  that  he 
desires  to  do  full  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  natives  of  India.  Now 
our  only  reply  is  that  we  are  thankful  for  the  enquiry,  and  we  hope  that 
we  may  be  able  to  satisfy  all,  that  what  we  ask  is  both  reasonable 
and  right. 

As  another  proof  of  the  intentions  of  our  British  inilers,  as  far 
back  as  53  years  ago,  when  the  natives  of  India  did  not  themselves 
fully  understand  their  rights,  the  statesmen  of  England  of  their  own 
free-will  decided  what  the  policy  of  England  ought  to  be  towards 
India.     Long  and    important  was    the  debate :  the  question   was 
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disoussed  from  all  points  of  view;  the  danger  of  giving  political 
power  to  the  people,  the  insufficiency  of  their  capacity  and  other 
considerations  wei*e  all  fully  weighed,  and  the  conclusion  was  come^ 
to  in  unmistakable  and  unambiguous  terms,  that  the  policy  of 
British  rule  should  be  a  policy  of  justice  (cheers),  the  policy  of  the 
advancement  of  one-sixth  of  the  human  race.  (Cheers.)  India  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  trust  placed  by  Qod  in  their  hands,  and  in  the 
due  discharge  of  that  trust  they  resolved  that  they  would  follow  the 
'  plain  path  of  duty,'  as  Mr.  Macaulay  called  it ;  on  that  occasion  he 
said,  virtually,  that  he  would  rather  see  the  people  of  India  free  and 
able  to  govern  themselves,  than  that  they  should  remain  the  bonds- 
men of  Oreat  Britain  and  the  obsequious  toadies  of  British  officials. 
(Cheers.)  This  was  the  essence  of  the  policy  of  1833,  and  in  the  Act 
of  that  year  it  was  laid  down :  '  That  no  native  of  the  said  territories 
nor  any  natural -bom  subject  of  his  Majesty  resident  therein  shall,  by 
reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  color  or  any  of 
them  be  disabled  from  holding  any  place,  office  or  employment  under 
the  said  Company.'    (Prolonged  cheering.) 

We  do  not,  we  could  not,  ask  for  more  than  this ;  and  all  we  have 
to  press  upon  the  Commission  and  Government  is  that  they  should 
now  honestly  grant  us  in  practice  hero  what  Great  Britain  freely 
conceded  to  us  50  years  ago,  when  we  ourselves  were  too  little  en- 
lightened even  to  ask  for  it.     (Loud  cheers.) 

We  next  passed  through  a  time  of  ti*ouble,  and  the  British  armn 
were  triumphant.  When  they  had  completely  surmounted  all  their 
difficulties,  and  completely  vanquished  all  their  advei*saries,  the  Eng- 
lish nation  came  forward,  animated  by  the  same  high  and  noble 
resolves  as  before,  and  gave  us  that  glorious  proclamation  which  we 
should  for  ever  prize  and  reverence  as  our  Magna  Charta— greater 
(iven  than  the  Charter  of  1833.  1  need  not  repeat  that  glorious  procla- 
mation now,  for  itis  engraven  on  all  your  hearts  (loud  cheers) ;  but 
it  constitutes  such  a  gi-and  and  glorious  charter  of  our  liberties  that 
I  think  eveiy  child  as  it  begins  to  gather  inteUigenoe  and  to  lisp 
its  mother  tongue,  ought  to  be  made  to  commit  it  to  memory.  (Cheers.) 
In  that  proclamation  we  have  again  a  confirmation  of  the  policy  of 
1833  and  something  more.  In  it  are  embodied  the  germs  of  all  that 
we  aim  at  now,  of  all  that  we  can  desire  hereafter.  (Cheers.)  We 
have  only  to  go  before  the  Government  and  the  Commission  now 
Hitting  and  repeat  it  and  say  that  all  we  want  is  only  what  has 
already  been  panted  to  us  in    ♦H  t^rms  by  that  proclamation,  and 
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that  all  we  now  ask  for  is  that  the  great  and  generoos  concessions 
therein  made  to  us  in  words  shall  actually  be  made  ours  by  deeds. 
(Loud  cheers.)  I  will  not  enter  into  further  details,  for  it  is 
a  subject  on  which  I  should  be  led  into  speaking  for  hours,  and  even 
then  I  should  fail  to  convey  to  you  an  adequate  idea  of  all  that  is 
in  my  heart.  I  have  said  enough  to  show  our  rulers  that  our  case  is 
complete  and  has  been  made  out  by  themselves.  (Cheers.)  It  is 
enough  for  me  therefore  to  stop  at  tlds  point. 

Another  resolution  is  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the 
Legislative  Coimcils,  and  the  introduction  into  them  of  an  elective 
element,  but  that  is  one  on  which  my  predecessor  in  the  chair  has  so 
ably  descanted  that  I  do  not  think  I  should  take  up  more  of  your 
time  with  it.  I  need  only  say  that  in  this  matter  we  hope  to  make 
a  further  advance,  and  shall  try  to  place  before  our  rulers  what  we 
consider  a  possible  scheme  for  the  introduction  of  an  elective 
element  into  the  Legislative  Councils.  I  need  not  say  that  if  this  repre- 
sentation is  introduced,  the  greatest  benefit  will  be  conferred  upon  the 
Government  itself,  because  at  present  whatever  Acts  they  pass  that  donot 
please  us,  we,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  grumble  and  grumble  against 
the  Gt)vemment,  and  the  Government  only.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
some  of  our  own  people  in  the  Councils.  But  we  have  no  right  to 
demand  any  explanation  even  from  them  ;  they  are  not  our  representa- 
tives, and  the  G-oveiTiment  cannot  relieve  themselves  from  any  dis- 
satisfaction we  may  feel  against  any  law  we  don't  like.  If  our  own 
representatives  make  a  mistake  and  get  a  law  passed  which  we  do 
not  want;  the  Government  at  any  rate  will  escape  the  greater  portion 
of  the  consequent  unpopularity.  They  will  say— here  are  your  own 
representatives ;  we  believed  that  they  represented  your  wishes,  and 
we  passed  the  law.  On  the  other  hand  with  all  the  intelligence,  all 
the  superior  knowledge  of  the  English  officials,  let  them  come  as 
angels  from  heaven,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  and  feel  as  they  feel,  and  enter  into  their  minds. 
(Cheers.)  It  is  not  any  disparagement  of  them,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  caimot  be  otherwise.  If  you  have  therefore  your  repre- 
sentatives to  represent  your  feelings,  you  will  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  something  which  is  congenial  and  satisfactory  to 
yourselves  ;  and  what  will  be  satisfactory  to  you  must  also  be  satis- 
factory to  and  good  for  the  Government  itself.     (Cheers.) 

This  brings  me  also  to  the  point  of  representation  in  Parliament 
All  the  most  fundamental  questions  on  which  hinge  the  entire  foim 
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and  character  of  the  administration  here  are  decided  by  Parliament. 
No  matter  what  it  is,  Legislative  Oouncils,  the  Services, — nothing 
can  be  reformed  until  Parliament  moves  and  enacts  modifications  of 
the  existing  Acts.  Not  one  single  genuine  Indian  voice  is  there  in 
Parliament  to  tell  at  least  what  the  native  view  is  on  any  question. 
This  was  most  forcibly  ui*ged  upon  me  by  English  gentlemen  who 
are  in  Parliament  themselves  ;  they  said  they  always  felt  it  to  be  a 
great  defect  in  Parliament,  that  it  did  not  contain  one  single  genuine 
representative  of  the  people  of  India. 

One  of  the   questions  which   will  be  placed  before  this   Congress 
and  will  be  discussed  by  them,  is  the  deep  sympathy  whicfi  this  Con- 
gress feels  for  the  poverty  of  the  people.     It  is  often  understood  and 
thought  that  when  we  struggle  for  admission  into  the  Services  it  is 
simply  to  gratify  the  aspirations  of  the  few  educated.     But  if  you 
examine  this  question  thoroughly,   you  wiU  find  that  this  matter  of 
the  Public  Services  will  go  far  to  settle  the  problem  of  the  poverty 
of  the  India  people.     One  thing  I  congratulate  myself  upon.    I  don't 
trouble  you  with  any  testimony  about  the  poverty  of  India.    You 
have  the  testimony  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  given  only  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  who  told  us  in  plain  terms  that  the  people  of  India  were   ex- 
tremely poor,  and  also  of  the  present  Finance    Minister  who  repeats 
those  words.     But  amongst  the  several  causes  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  our  sufferings  this  one,  and  that  the  most  important  cause,  is  begin- 
ning to  be  realized  by  our  rulers,  and  that  is  a  step  of  the  most  hope- 
ful and  promising  kind.     In  the  discussion   about  the  currency,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  a  letter  to  the  Treasury  of  the  26th 
January  1886,   makes  certain  remarks  which  show  that  our  rulers 
now  begin  to  understand  and  tiy  to  grapple  with  the  problem ;  and 
are  not,  *  ostrich-like,  shutting  their  eyes  to  it.     I  was  laughed  at 
when  I  first  mooted  the  question  of  the  poverty  of  India,  and  assigned 
as  one  of  its  causes  the  employment  of  an  expensive  foreign  agency* 
But  now  the  highest  authority  emphasizes  this  view.     The  Secretary 
of  State,  in  the  letter  just  referred  to,  said :     '  The  position  of  India 
in  relation  to  taxation  and  the  sources  of  the  public  revenues  is  very 
peculiar,  not  merely  from  the  habits  of  the  people  and  their  strong 
aversion  to  change,  which  is  more  specially  exhibited  towards  new 
forms  of  taxation,  but  likewise  from  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  hold  all  the  principal 
administrative  offices,  and  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  army.    The 
impatienoe  of  new  taxation  which  would  have  to  be  borne,  wholly  as 
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a  consequence  of  the  foreign  rule  imposed  on  the  country  and  virtu- 
ally to  meet  additions  to  charges  arising  outside  of  the  country,  would 
constitute  a  political  danger,  the  real  magnitude  of  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  not  at  all  appreciated  by  persons,  who  have  no  knowledge 
of,  or  concern  in,  the  Government  of  India,  but  which  those  respon- 
sible for  that  Government  have  long  regarded  as  of  the  most  seriouft 
order/ 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  public  conscience  of  England  wiU  a^k 
why  the  natives  of  India,  after  a  hundred  years  of  British  rule,  are 
so  poor;  a;id  as  John  Bull,  in  a  cartoon  in  Punoh  is  represented  as 
doing,  will  wonder  that  India  is  a  be<rgar  when  ho  thought  she  had 
a  mint  of  money. 

Unfortunately  this  idea  of  India's  wealth  is  utterly  delusive,  and 
if  a  proper  system  of  representation  in  the  Councils  be  conceded, 
our  representatives  will  then  be  able  to  make  clear  to  these 
Councils  and  to  our  inilers  those  causes  which  are  operating 
to  undermine  our  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  guide  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  proper  remedies  for  the  greatcBt  of  all  evils — 
the  poverty  of  the  masses.  All  the  benefits  we  have  derived 
from  British  iiile,  all  the  noble  projects  of  om'  Bntish  rulers, 
will  go  for  nothing  if  after  all  the  countiy  is  to  continue  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  destitution.  At  one  time  I  was 
denounced  as  a  Pessimist,  but  now  that  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  our  rulers  themselves  that  we  are  very  poor,  it  has  become  the 
light,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  this  Congress  to  set  forth  its  convic- 
tions, both  as  to  this  widespread  destitution  and  the  primary  steps 
needful  for  its  alleviation.  Nothing  is  more  dear  to  the  heai*t  of 
England — and  I  speak  from  actual  knowledge — tlian  India's  welfare ; 
and  if  we  only  speak  out  loud  enough,  and  persistently  enough,  to  reach 
that  busy  heart  we  shall  not  speak  in  vain.  (Prolonged  chieering.) 
There  will  be  several  other  questions  brought  before  the  Congress  at 
their  Conmiittee  meetings  during  the  next  three  days,  and  I  am  sure 
from  the  names  of  the  delegates,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  that  they 
will  prosecute  their  deliberations  with  all  possible  moderation.  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  of  the  rule  under 
which  they  live,  while  the  fact  that  our  rulers  are  willing  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  show  them  to  be  necessarv  for  our  welfare,  should  be 
enough  to  encourage  all  in  the  work.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  now 
detain  you  with  any  further  remarks.  You  have  now  some  idea  of 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  respect  of  the  matters  which  wero 
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diflcuBsed  last  year.  1  hope  we  may  cougratulate  ourselves  next  year 
that  we  have  made  further  progress  in  attaining  the  objects  alike  of 
the  past  year's  resolutions  and  those  we  may  this  year  pass.  I  for 
one  am  hopeful  that,  if  we  are  only  true  to  oui'selves,  if  we  only  do 
justice  to  oui'selves  and  the  noble  education  which  has  been  given  to 
us  by  our  rulers,  and  speak  freely,  wdth  the  freedom  of  speech  which 
has  been  granted  to  us,  we  may  fairly  expect  our  Government  . 
to  listen  to  us  and  to  grant  us  our  reasonable  demands.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

I  will  conclude  this  short  address  by  repeating  my  sincere  thanks 
to  all  of  you  for  having  placed  me  in  this  honourable  position,  and 
by  again  returning  thanks  to  our  Bengal  bi'ctliren  on  behalf  of  all 
the  delegates  whom  they  have  so  cordially  welcomed  here. 

(The  President  resumed  his  seat  amidst  the  most  energetic  and 
prolonged  cheering :  throughout,  the  speech  was  internipted,  at  the 
close  of  almost  eveiy  period,  by  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers,  showing 
how  thoroughly  the  speaker's  words  were  going  home  to  the  heaiis* 
not  only  of  his  brother  delegates,  but  of  the  vast  cro\^'d  (»f  educated 
listeners  that  thronged  every  portion  nf  the  great  hall.) 

At  the  close  of  the  second  National  Congress  (30th  Dec.)  Mi*.  Da- 
dabhai  said: — In  responding  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  you  have 
so  kindly  accorded  to  me,  I  hope  the  meeting  will  allow  me  to  say 
that  my  expectations  as  to  the  admirable  conduct  of  this  large 
aasembly  have  been  thoroughly  fulfilled  and  more  tlian  fulfilled.  I 
tun  only  speaking  tameh'  I  feai'  when  I  say  that  from  first  to  last 
nothing  could  possibly  have  been  more  honourable  to  our  country  tlian 
the  conduct  of  all  concerned  or  than  the  spirit  that  has  pervaded  the 
entire  assemblage.  In  the  heat  of  argument,  under  that  greatest 
of  all  stimidi,  patriotic  enthusiasm,  not  one  word,  I  believe,  has 
escaped  a  single  speaker  that  he  need  wdsh  unspoken.  Kindness 
courtesy  and  a  spirit  of  cheerful  mutual  concession  have  pervaded  our 
proceedings,  which,  but  for  this,  could  never  have  reached  this  happy 
and  successful  teiinination.  (Loud  cheers.)  You  arc  pleased  to 
thank  me,  but  it  is  for  me  rather  to  thank  you,  for  had  it  not  been 
for  the  noble  spirit  in  which  each  and  all  of  you  have  co-operated  in  the 
work  and  for  the  support  which  you  have  so  he^iiiily  afforded  me  in 
respect  of  every  proposition  which  has  come  before  the  Congress,  I 
could  never  have  succeeded  in  thus  bringing  to  a  successful  close  the 
important  business  that   devolved  upon  us.    (Cheers.)     I  heartily. 
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therefore,  thank  you  one  and  all  for  having  enabled  me  to  perform 
my  duty  and  for  having  made  it  so  easy  for  me  to  do  it.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

There  is,  however,  just  one  point  to  which  I  ought  perhaps  to  i-efer 
more  particularly,  and  that  is,  to  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  modera- 
tion  and  respect  towards  the  Government  which  has  characterized 
your  proceedings  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.    I  need  hardly  say 
bow  gratified  I  have  been  to  observe  how  thoroughly  all  have  seemed 
to  be  imbued  with  that  spirit.    Not  only  is  it  to  our  interest  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  it  is  what  the  Government,  after  all  they  have  done 
for  us,  have  a  just  right  to  expect  from  us.     (Cheers.)     And  I  only 
hope  that  the  example  which  this  great  assemblage  has  set  in  this 
respect  will  be  followed  not  only  at  all  future  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress, not  only  by  all  and  every  Association  throughout  the  country, 
but  also  by  the  entire  Indian  Press,  some  members  of  which,  under 
the  influence  of  the  bad  example  too  often  set  to  them  by  a  portion  of 
the  Anglo -Indian  Press  have  at  times,  it  must  be  confessed,  trans- 
gressed in  this  respect.     (Hear,   hear.)     If  we  really  desire   to  be 
respected,  if  we  wish  our  request  to  be  attended  to,   if  we  honestly 
expect  that  the  English  nation  will  do  its  duty  towards  us,  we  must 
prove  ourselves  worthy  by  showing  that  we  are  never  unreasonable, 
never  violent,  never  uncharitable.    We  must  shew  that  we  are  ear- 
nest, but  temperate,  cognizant  of  our  own  rights,  but  respectful  of 
those  of  othei*ff  ;  expecting  the  fairest  constructions  of  our  own  acts 
and  motives,  and  conceding  these  to  those  of  others  ;  that,  in  a  word, 
whatever  our  status  in  life,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  we  have  be- 
<;ome  gentlemen  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.    Unless  we  are  and 
can  prove  ourselves  gentlemen  in  this  highest,  noblest  sense,  I  do  not 
know  that  we  are  worthy  to  receive  the  concessions  for  which  we  are 
pressing.     (Loud  cheers.)  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  the  Congress 
with  any  furtlier  remarks.     I  will  simply  say  once  more :  I  thank 
you.     I  thank  you  for  myself,  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in 
choosing  me  as  President,  and  for  the  generous  kindness  with  which 
you  have  upheld  me  in  the  perfonnance  of  the  responsible  duties  of 
that  high  position,  and  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  all  your  countrymen 
— on  behalf  of  posterity — for  the  noble  manner  in  which,  at  this  great 
Congress — which  history  will  not  readily  forget — you  have  upheld  the 
credit,  the  character,  the  dignity  of  onr  beloved  India.     (Long  and 
enthnsiastie  cheering.) 
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II. 

BENEFITS  OF  BRITISH  RULE  AND  POVERTY  OF  INDIA. 

IBe/ore  a  ffre0(.  public  meeting  held  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Northampton 
{EnglanSy  on' Tuesday  evening,  the  2l8i  August  1888,  to  consider 
Indian^ s  vyrongs  and  Engli^Ji  Remedies^  the  chief  speakers  being 
(the  late)  Mr.  Charles  Jiradlaugh^  Mr,.  I>a4abhai  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Bonnerji.     The  Ch^ir :ufa9  tafte^ hy  the  Mayor.'] 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naorojt,  who  wi^  loudly  applauded  on  risiiig^  said: 
Mr.  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen."  lean  assure  you  it  gives  us  great 
encouragement  to  see  this  large  assembly  before  us,  showing  such 
interest  in  the  fate  and  the  condition  of  India  and'thfeir  fellow 
subjects  there,  forming  five-sixth  of  the  British  Empire.  I  thank 
you  for  your  interest,  I  thank  Mr.  Bradlaugh  for  having  taken  th^ 
trouble  of  convening  this  meeting ;  and  I  particularly  thank  you- fo^ 
giving  us  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  a.Biitish  audience,  and 
putting  before  the  British  people  ^hat  we  desire  at  their  hand^. 
I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  because  just  as  I  desire,  so  you  will'^ 
desirous,  of  hearing  your  able  representative.  (Cheers.)  -  Aatfd  aH 
the  more  because  he  will  plead  our  cause  more  eloquentl^^thaif  lean 
pretend  to  do.  I  will  only  touch  on  one  or  two  important  points. 
The  question  often  put  to  me  by  thoughtful  Englishmen  is  this — 
"  How  can  it  be  that  the  Indians  can  be  loyal  to  the  English— that 
irt  to  a  foreign  rule."     Of  course  a 

FOBEIGN   EULlfi  WOULD   BE  HAlliPUL  TO  .VJNY   COUNTRY : 

judging  from  ordinary  circumstances  you  will  believe  that  an  alien 
race  will  not  he  loyal  to  one  5,000  miles  distant,  and  foreign  in 
every  respect.  But  there  are  circumstances  which  change  the  whola 
aspect  of  things.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  during  the  present  century 
the  amount  of  good  you  have  done  to  us  in  a  variety  of  ways  will 
demand  from  us  our  gratitude.  I  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of 
what  you  have  done,  but  I  will  skim  over  a  few  important  points  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  we  feel  the  effect  of  British  rule  upon  us. 
The  result  of  it  has  been  to  create  new  life  in  us ;  it  has  quickened  us 
mentally,  morally,  and  socially.  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  instances. 
You  know  there  were  customs  among  the  Hindoos,  such  as  female 
infanticide,  and  burning  of  the  women  of  deceased  husbands.  You 
have  with  tact  and  firmness,  without  unduly  interfenng  with  the 
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redigiouB  feelings  of  the  people,  been  able  to  abolish  these  customs. 
In  this  yon  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 

HUNDREDS   AND   THOUSANDS   Ul«'   FEMALES 

for  which  you  have  everj'^  reason  to  be  proud.  (Oheei-s.)  This  is 
a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  good  British  rule  has  done  for  us.  I  can 
concentrate  the  whole  of  that  good  by  pointing  out  to  you  that  I 
now  stand  before  you  simply  because  you  have  taught  me  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  my  coimtry,  and  to  appeal  to  you  for  what  1 
want.  I  know  that  I  appeal  to  a  public  that  has  a  sound  conscience, 
and  it  is  only  their  iguorau(^e  that%keeps  us  imder  our  present 
difficult  circumi^tances.  Wlien  the  Biitish  public  shall  know  what 
our  grievances  are  they  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  redress 
those  grievances.  (Cheers.)  It  is  this  that  enables  us  to  go  on  per- 
severing in  explaining  to  the  British  public  our  time  position.  When 
you  introduced  western  civilisation  among  us  you  raised  us  politically, 
you  raised  intellectually,  socially,  and  educationally.  (Cheers.)  You 
have  raised  us  up  in  humanity.  You  have  raised  us  to  the  level  of 
your  civilisation,  (Cheers.)  And  you  will  imderstand  that  if  the 
Indians  have  anything  like  gratitude  iu  them,  they  ought  to  be,  and 
they  are,  exceedingly  gi'ateful,  and  cannot  but  be  loyal  to  the  good 
hand  that  has  done  us  so  much  good.  This,  I  hope,  will  satisf}"  any 
one  that,  though  foreign  rule  is  a  curse  to  any  country,  tlic  peculiar 
relations  that  have  spnmg  up  between  us  and  England  make  us 

LOYALLY  ATTA(  HED    TO    THE    BRITISH   EULE. 

(Cheers.)  Now,  I  will  sum  up  the  benefits  of  all  youi*  effoits  of  this 
centmy  in  one  word.  What  is  the  Indian  National  Congress  ?  It  is 
the  result  of  your  good  work  of  the  present  century,  a  residt  of  which 
you  may  be  well  proud,  sho\Wng  that  you  have  raised  a  nation  of 
many  races  to  undei^stand  their  political  position,  and  to  tell  you  in 
a  body  what  their  real  want}>  are.  (Cheers.)  We  feel  thai,  whatever 
be  the  difficulties  in  om^  way,  the  heari  of  the  British  people  is  sound 
(Cheers)  ;  and  we  shall  get  f  lu-ther  that  equality  of  British  citizenshij) 
which  was  promised  us  in  a  proclamation  by  Iler  Gracious  Majesty 
when  she  became  Empress  of  India.  (Cheers.)  You  will,  therefore, 
believe  us  when  we  say  we  are  thoroughly  loyal  to  British  rule,  and 
that  this  proclamation  is  an  aaeurance  given  to  us  that  India  should 
be  governed  for  the  good  of  India,  and  not  for  the  good  of  England. 
(Cheers.)  What  is  it  we  want,  and  what  are  our  grievances  ?  I  will 
touoli  upon  two  points. 
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Tflli  QUEbTION  OF  POYIiBlT 

is,  I  know,  a  gi'eat  question  in  this  countrj'  (cheers);  but  tlic 
question  of  poverty  in  India  is  ten  times  more  intense.  Tou  will 
have  to  grapple  with  it  with  aU  your  might,  and  if  you  do  not  grapple 
with  it  with  good  statesmanship  and  proper  foresight,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  very  serious.  (Cheere.)  It  is  my  special  subject. 
It  is  the  one  rock,  the  one  thing,  the  one  test,  which  in  its  settlement 
will  either  make  Britain  a  blessing  to  India,  or  Heaven  knows  what 
distress  it  may  bring  forth.  (Cheers.)  It  is  a  question  you  will 
have  to  grapple  with  sooner  or  later  in  England  (cheers) ;  and  yon 
must  bear  in  mind  what  this  poverty  means.  It  is  a  question  not  so 
much  of  production  as  of  distribution,  (Cheei*s.)  You  must  have 
such  distribution  that  eveiy  man  labouring  will  have  a  fail*  share  in 
the  good  things  of  the  earth.  (Cheers.)  This  is  the  question  of 
questions  for  the  future  in  India.  For  whereas,  while  you  are  paj'^ 
ing  something  like  50s.  per  head  for  government  purposes  only,  we 
do  not  produce  more  than  30s.  or  40s.  per  head.  ("  Shame.")  You 
will  have  to  set  yourselves  to  remove  tliis  evil.     (Cheers.)    The 

OTHEB   QUESTION   IS  THAT   OF   REPRESENTATION. 

What  our  Congress  asks  is  so  ridiculously  moderate  that  what  w» 
are  asking  is  something  quite  different  from  government  by  our  own 
Parliament.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  Parliament  where  we  should 
have  two  parties,  and  when  one  is  defeated  the  other  comes  into 
power,  (Cheei's.)  We  have  Legislative  Councils.  There  b  a  supreme 
Legislative  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Viceroy,  and  then  there  are 
different  Presidencies.  You  have  certain  non-official  members,  but 
these  members  are  nominated  bv  tlie  Governors,  and  the  result  is  they 
have  no  feeling  of  responsibility  whatever  to  the  people.  I  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council,  but  no  man  could 
ask  me  whether  I  did  my  duty  or  not.  If  the  people  had  sent  mv 
there  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  have  given  an  account  of  njy 
stewardship.  (Cheers.)  You  call  upon  your  representative  every 
year  to  give  to  you  an  account  of  what  he  has  done.  (A  Voice : 
"Rather!"  Laughter,  and  applause.)  That  is  your  pojitioal  life. 
That  is  what  lifts  you  up  in  civilisation.  But  in  a  State  ^n  which  wo 
cannot  think,  cannot  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  t]fie  country  wi^ 

LIVE  MERELY   THE   LIFE    OF   ANIMAL^ 

Q^  Shame.")  We  ask  that  instead  of  these  membeni  being  nominated 
members,  and  therefore  simply  bow  ing  to  the  jy^v^'ers  that  be ,  they 
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shall  be  elected  by  the  people.  (Oheers.)  Why,  I  tell  you  there  are 
some  members  on  the  Coimcil  who  cannot  speak  English.  All  the 
business  is  done  in  English.  (Laughter.)  They  have  to  look  at  the 
Viceroy  or  the  Gk)yemor,  according  to  the  Province  he  is  in,  and  see 
when  the  Viceroy  or  Gk>vemor  holds  up  his  hand,  and  then  they 
hold  up  their  hands  too,  (Laughter  and  "  Shame.")  We  wish  that 
the  nominated  members  shall  be  representative  members.  (Cheers.) 
We  leave  it  to  the  Government  to  decide  on  what  basis  the  represen- 
tation shall  be.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  we  have  suddenly  grown 
into  a  position  so  that  every  poor  half -starved  labourer  is  able  to 
understand  the  principle  of  representation ;  but  then  there  is  a 
large  niunber  of  others  who  are  educated  and  competent,  and  the 
very  fact  of  the  members  being  elected  will  make  them  responsible 
for  what  they  do.  What  we  ask  is,  therefore,  originally  that  these 
two  points  shall  be  attended  to  the  British  public.  You  will  ask, 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  I  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  remedy, 
but  I  can  tell  it  to  you  in  three  words — "  Fulfil  your  pledges." 
(Cheers.)  If  you  do  that,  if  you  wiU  fulfil  the  pledges  you  have 
made  over  and  over  again,  we  in  India  shall  be  pleased  and  you  also 
will  be  pleased  and  benefited.     (Loud  cheers.) 

III. 

THE  BEITISH  KULE  IN  INDIA. 

( Pefore  the  fint  of  the  series  of  public  meetings  cofivetied  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Committee  of  the  Indian  National  dmgresu 
in  furtherance  of  the  movement  for  a  reform  on  a  partially 
elective  basis  of  the  nominated  Councils  in  India  and  held  in  the 
Forresters^  Hall,  Clerkenwell  Road,  Finshuryy  on  Monday ^  IJfth 
April  1890,  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Sir  William  Wedderbum, 
Bart.) 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  veiy  glad  indeed 
that  you  have  made  some  allusions  to  the  gratitude  that  the  Indian 
people  owe  to  some  of  the  constituencies  in  London.  I  would  name 
especially  Deptford,  Holbom,  and  Central  Pinsbury.  (Cheers.) 
1 4 :an  assure  you  that  the  practical  and  earnest  interest  which  these 
oonstituencies  have  shown  demand  our  gratitude,  and  we  do  feel  it 
most  sincerely.  The  position  of  affairs  is  this.  England,  or  I  would 
say  the  British  Isles — the  British  and  the  Irish  people — have  a  mission 
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before  them,  the  like  of  which  has  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
imperial  nation  in  past  times  or  any  countxy  in  the  world — ^to  raise  two 
hundred  millions  of  fellow  subjects  to  the  rights  of  fellow  citizenship. 
That  great  privilege  is  now  your  blessed  privilege,  and  we  hope  and 
believe  that  you  will  fulfil  that  mission  with  the  same  desire  and  the 
same  earnestness  with  which  you  have  helped  struggling  nationalities 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Not  only  have  you  declared  this  policy 
of  righteousness  and  justice,  but  you  have  actually  pledged  your- 
selves in  the  most  distinct  and  unmistakable  terms  before  the  world 

and,  in  the  name  of  God,  declaring  that 

YOU  WILL  TREAT  THE  INDIAN  PEOPLE  AS  EQUAL  TO  YOUR  OWN  SELVES. 

Permit  me  to  read  those  memorable  words  of  the  great  proclamation 
made  to  us  for  our  future  hope  and  assurance :  "  We  hold  ourselves 
bound  to  the  natives  of  our  Indian  territory  by  the  same  obligations 
of  duty  which  bind  us  to  all  our  other  subjects,  and  those  obligations 
by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  we  shall  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously fulfil."  (Cheers.)  This  then  is  your  great  mission  to  raise,  as 
it  were,  through  the  two  hundred  millions  of  India  the  whole  human 
kind.  This  great  mission  you  have  not  only  declared  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  but  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  you  have  prayed  that  Grod  may 
help  you  in  fulfilling  that  duty.  Now,  we  are  quite  content  to  appeal 
to  these  higher  motives,  and  to  the  results  of  modem  civilization. 
But  apart  from  that  it  so  happens  that  when  any  good  seed  is  sown 
its  fruit  is  always  good.  The  good  intentions  that  you  have  pro- 
claimed to  us  will  also  have  their  good  results.  While  you  have  been 
fulfilling  a  great  mission  it  will  be  mutually 

BENEFICIAL  TO  YOURSELVES  AND  TO  US. 

At  present,  on  account  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  your  duty  your 
administration,  to  a  certain  extent,  becomes  a  failure,  for,  when  you 
consider  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  people, 
yon  will  see  that  matters  are  not  quite  as  they  should  be.  Mr.  Bright, 
some  time  ago,  said,  in  very  eloquent  language,  that  if  a  countiy  so 
fmitftd  and  inhabited  by  such  an  industrious  and  law-abiding  people 
was  the  poorest  in  the  world,  there  must  be  some  fundamental  error 
in  the  administration  of  the  country.  He  also  repeatedly  pointed  out 
what  arose  must  be  adopted,  and  he  pointed  out  over  and  over  again 
the  promises  and  pledges  that  you  had  given.  But,  unfortunately, 
those  promises  and  pledges  have  not  been  as  conscientiously  fulfilled 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.    The  rcsnlt  is  that  neither  have  yon 
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benefitted  to  the  extent  which  you  might  reasonably  expect  by  your 
connection  with  India,  nor  have  we  benefitted  materially,  for 

INDLA.  IS  THE  POOREST  COUNTRY  IN  THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD. 

Even  such  a  mis -governed  country  as  Turkey  produces  twice  more 
per .  head  per  annum   than   India  produces.     Surely,   th^it  cannot 
be  the  result  of  a  hundred  years  of  British  administration  ;  it  ought 
not  to  be.     Yours  is  one  of  the  most  extolled,  one  of  the  highest  paid 
and  highest  placed  administrations  in  the  world ,  and  yet  the  result  is 
that  after  a  hundi'ed  yeai's  of  British  rule  India  is  the  poorest  country 
in  the  world.     I  do  not  say  this  on  my  own  authority ;  I  say  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  highest  officials.     Sir  John  Shore,  a  himdred  years 
ago,  the  Finance  Ministers  of  the  present  day,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
and  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  distinctly  admit  that  India  is  the  poorest 
country  in  the  world.   Now,  that  result  must  not  continue.    We  have 
to  appeal  to  the  British  public ;  and  we  ask  why  it  is  that  after  such 
an  administration  Lidia  shoidd  remain  in  the  condition  in  which  we 
find  it  at  the  present  time.     We  ask  you  to  give  us  some  voice  in  the 
legislation  and  administration  of  our  own  country.     I  know  that  the 
question  is  put  whether  we  are  fit  to  have  such  a  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation, legislation  and  administration  of  the  country.     If  I  say 
that  we  are  fit,   or  if  any  friends  say  that  we   ai'e  fit,  perhaps  you 
will     not    believe     us.    You     may    say :     "  We    want    to    know 
whether  tlie    Grovernment.    who    is   responsible    for  the    good   ad- 
ministration of  the  countiy,  admits  the  claim  that  you  are  fit."  Well, 
suppose,   we   ought   to  be  prepared  to  satisfy  the  British  public,  not 
only  on  my  authority,  but  still  higher  authority,  and  I  can  give  jou 
the  highest  authority  with  regard  to  the  loyalty  as  well  as  the  fit- 
ness  of  numbers  of  persons,  who  can  now  take  a  proper  share  in  the 
administration   of  the  country.     But,  before  I  proceed  I  must  admit 
while  pointing  out  the  shortcomings  of- the  British  administration, 
that    I   desii^e    to  acknowledge,  on    every   possible    occasion,   the 
great  good  that  the  English  administration  has  conferred  on  India. 
(Cheers.)    The  very  fact  that  we  stand  here  before  you,  and  plead 
our  cause  not  hesitating  to  mention  our  grievances,  and  that  you 
allow  us  that  public  freedom   which  in   another  country,   or  under 
another  rule  would  have  shown  us  the  way  to  Siberia  the  very  next 
morning  is  quite  enough  to  satisfy  you  that  your  efforts  have  really  put 

A  NEW  POLITICAL,    SOCIAL,   AND   INTELLECTUAL   LIEE 

into  the  two  hundred  millions  of  India.     We  acknowledge  aU  these 
blessings  without  the  least  reservation,  and  with  all  our  hearts  we 
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0aj  that  you  have  conf  eiTed   an  immense  amount  of  good  upon  us, 
and  we  ask   that  that  good  may  be  extended   and  progress  may  be 
made  as  time  goes  on.     (Cheers.)    The   question  is  veiy  natural 
whether  the   people  as  a  whole   are  well  affected  to  the  British  rule, 
whether  they  know  that  the  British  rule  is  a  benefit  to  them,  whe- 
ther they  are   prepared  to  abide  by  all  that  British  rulers  will  do  for 
them  ?    The  answer  is  given  by  the  highest  authority, .  the  Viceroy 
in   Ooiuicil«     In  a  long   despatch   written   in  the  year   1880,   the 
Viceroy  in  Ooimcil  declaimed  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms  what  the 
Government  considered  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  generally,  and 
these   are  the   words:— "The  people  of  India  accept  Biitish  rule 
without  any  need  of  appeal  to  arms,  because  we  keep  the  peace  and 
do  justice,  because  we  have  done,  and  are  doing  much  material  good 
to  the  country,    and  the  people,  and  because   there  is  not  inside  or 
outside  of  India  any  power  that  can  adequately  occupy  our  place." 
This  I  give  you  on  the  high  authoiity   of  the  Viceroy  in   Council, 
who  admits  that  the  people  understand  that  it  is  good  for  them  to 
remain  under  British  rule^  and  that  under  British  rule  they  will  get 
justice  and  security,  and  law  and  order.     But  it  is  not  the  people 
that  will  go  and  sit  in  the  Councils,  and  will  legislate  for  the  people, 
and  will  help  the  Government  in  that  legislation.     It  is  some  of  the 
educated  that  will  go  there  ;  it  will  be  the  educated  that  will  be  the 
1  traders  of  the  masses  as  they  have  been  in  all  countries,  this  or  any 
other.     You  may  ask,  are  they  prepared  to  take 

BRITISH   RULE   AS   THE    BE8T   RULE 

that  India  can  have  ?  Well,  upon  that  also  I  give  you  the  high 
authority  of  the  Viceroy  in  Council,  and  these  are  his  words :  "  To 
the  minds  of  at  least  the  educated  among  the  people  of  India — and 
the  number  is  rapidly  increasing — any  idea  of  the  subversion  of  the 
British  rule  is  abhorrent  from  the  consciousness  that  it  must  result 
in  the  wildest  anarchy  and  confusion."  Never  was  a  greater  truth 
stated  than  this.  The  educated  are  really  heart  and  soul  well  affect- 
ed towards  the  British  rule  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  know 
that  under  British  rule  alone  could  they  have  attained  their  position 
of  education  and  the  revival  of  political  and  intellectual  life.  They 
understand  that  thoroughly,  they  have  the  gratitude  to  ar^^^Tvledge 
that  and  to  wish  that-  British  rule  should  remain  fo*-avery  loirp 
time  indeed  in  India.  The  question,  therefore,  naturjUly,  is  whether 
the  educated  are  fit  to  take  the  share  in  the  govf^rnment  which  th'>> 
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aiB  BOW  ctomaading.  I  may  say  that  we  think  that  we  can  do  just 
as  well  as  you  do,  but  for  yonr  satisfaction  yon  mnst  have  some 
testimony  from  those  who  have  ruled  over  us  and  have  employed 
us  so  far  as  they  have  allowed  ns  to  be  employed.  What  is  that 
testimony  ?  Here  again  I  give  you  the  highest  testimony — the  testi- 
mony of  the  late  Viceroy.  Only  two  years  ago  Lord  Dufferin  said  Id 
his  Jubilee  speech  at  Calcutta:  '^  Wide  and  broad  indeed  are  the 
new  fields  in  which  the  Government  of  India  is  called  upon  to  labour, 
but 

NO  LONQEB  AS  OF  AFORETIME  NEED  IT  LABOUB  ALONE. 

Within  the  period  we  are  reviewing  [that  is  within  the  period  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign]   education  has   done  its  work  and  we  are 
siuTOunded  on  all  sides  by  native  gentlemen  of  great  attainments 
and  intelligence,  from  whose  hearty,  loyal  and  honest  co-operation  we 
may  hope  to  derive  the   greatest  benefit.     In  fact,  to  an  adminis- 
tration so  peculiarly  situated  as  ours  their  advice,  assistance,  and 
solidarity  are  essential  to  the  successful  exercise  of  its  functions,  nor 
do  I  regard  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  approval  and  good 
will,  their  natural  ambition  to  be  more  extensively  associated  with  their 
English  rulers  in  the  administration  of  their  own  domestic  affairs." 
Now,  then,  we  appeal  to  the  British  public.     You  have  now  before  you 
the  testimony  of  the  highest  authorities  that  in  India,  as  a  whole,  the 
people  are  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  British    rule,   and  that  to  the 
educated  especially  the  subversion  of  British  rule  is  simply  abhorrent. 
And  next  the  latest  Viceroy  tells  yon  that  there  is  a  body  of  intelligent, 
loyal  natives,  educated  by  yourselves  for  which  you  can  claim,  and 
very  properly  claim,  the  highest  credit  before  the  world,  that  you  have 
now  produced  a  body  of  men  who  would  be  useful  and  beneficial  in 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  so  produce  a  strong  good  feeling 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.     Not  only  that,  but  coming  straight 
to  the  point  of  the  Congress  itself.  Lord  Dufferin,  before  the  Congress 
was  seven  days  old,  saw  with  his  able  eye  what  this  Congress  was,  and 
at  once  took  advantage  of  the  expression  of  one  of  the  resolutions 
passed,  and  told  his  own  council  that  a  congress  of  such  intelligent 
men  assembled  in  Bombay  had  already  anticipated  such  and  such  a 
fact.     I jMll  read  his  own  words.    "  Indeed,  already  I  see  that  no 
le«'-^'~^®\t  a  body  than  the  Congress  of  the  Indian  delegates  lately 
ne  d  at      m  a^^^  ^^^^  forestalled  our  own  condasions  and  have  passed 
a  resolution  recoi^^ending,  in  default  of  vther  expedients"  such  and 
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such  a  ineasinre.  That  was  when  the  Gongrese  was  firat  formed,  in 
tiie  year  1885/  and  within,  as  I  have  said,  seven  days  of  the  dosing 
of  that  Oongress  came  this  message  from  Oalcutta  as  to  what  the 
Viceroy  thonght  of  it.  That  Congress  has  been  moving  on  on  care* 
fnlly  well  considered  lines.  What  its  members  are  asking  has  been 
repeatedly  declared  by  eminent  men  here  to  be 

BIDICULOUSLY  MODEBATE, 

for  after  all  yon  can  jndge  for  yourselves  what  they  are  and  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  delegates  are  sent  and  for  wiiich  I  am 
their  permanent  resident  delegate.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  shall  have  many 
opportunities  of  placing  before  you  the  various  Indian  questions,  but 
confining  myself  to  this  one  particular  point  you  will  see  at  once  how 
moderate  is  their  request :  they  only  ask  that  half  of  the  Council 
should  be  elected,  the  other  half  consisting  of  Gk>vemment  officials 
and  nominees.  You  have  there  a  complete  majority  on  the  side  of 
the  Gk>vemment,  and  it  would  be  a  strange  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  if  any  of  their  own  bfficials  or  nominees  were  found 
voting  on  the  side  of  an  opposition.  These  elected  members  will 
have  no  further  power.  Supposing  the  Government  is  defeated,  we 
do  not  say,  as  you  say  in  your  Parliament,  the  Government  gentle- 
men must  go  to  the  opposite  side  and  the  Opposition  gentlemen 
become  the  Ministry.  We  do  not  say  if  we  on  the  side  of  the 
elected  ones  defeat  the  Government  on  any  occasion  that  the  Viceroy 
is  to  go  on  the  opposite  side  and 

I  AM  TO  BECOME  THE  VICEROY 

and  my  friend  is  to  become  the  Commander-in-Chief.  (Laughter 
fi^d  cheers^  We  certainly  are  not  such  fools  as  to  expect  such  a 
thing,  especially  at  the  present  time.  All  we  say  is  that  on  any 
occasion  the  Government  shall  have  the  power  of  overruling  the 
Majority  and  carrying  out  the  Act  if  they  think  necess€uy«-  When 
the  Government  is  defeated  the  Bill  is  given  up,  and  that  is  all ;  but 
suppose  they  do  ever  rule  the  majority  and  carry  the  Bill,  ail  we  ask 
is  that  the  Provincial  Government  shall  report. that  within  a  month 
to  ^6  Viceroy,  or  if  the  Viceroy  did  that  he  must  report  it  to  the 
B^i^tary  of  State,  and  if  the  majority  thought  it  was  at  all  worth 
while  to  push  the  matter  any  further,  the  utmost  that  they  ask  is  a 
final  appeal  to  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
may  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and,  if  they  think  proper, 
report  it  to  the  House ;  if  not  the  whole  thing  may  drop  and  there 
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ii4  the  final  decision.  A  request  like  this  simply  means  that  we  want 
now  to  begin  to  walk  in  yom*  constitutional  pathways.  We  want  to 
learn  like  children,  and  we  must  be  trained  now  in  the  art  of  your 
constitutional  representation.  You  have  made  us  wish  for  the  position 
which  you  are  enjoying  as  citizens.  We  do  not  ask  that  we  shall  be 
at  once  made  equal  to  you  in  eveiy  respect ;  we  simply  say,  Train  us 
in  your  own  institutions  about  which  we  have  learned  and  about 
wliich  you  have  raised  our  aspirations.  We  ask  for  nothing  more. 
If  that  is  granted,  what  will  be  the  consequence?  At  present  the 
nominated  members 

ARE  NOT  IN  THE  LEAST  EESPONSIBLE  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

There  are  many  that  ai'e  nominated  and  do  their  utmost  to  get 
nominated  simply  because  they  will  be  dubbed  the  '*  Honourable,"  I 
was  once  an  Honom'able — (laughter) — by  nomination.  Well,  if  I 
did  not  act  fi*om  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  but  if  I  only  cared  for  that 
honour  I  might  simply  not  have  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  my 
duties,  and  no  man  would  have  been  able  to  ask  me  why  I  did  not 
attend  to  my  duty,  for  the  nomination  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Gover- 
uor,Jnot  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  But  suppose  the  people  had 
elected  me  I  would  have  been  forced  to  do  my  duty,  and  should  have 
been  asked  to  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship  and  to  state  why  I 
voted  in  such  and  such  a  way.  As  it  was  I  had  no  responsibility ;  I 
did  my  duty  or  I  did  not,  but  all  the  same  I  got  my  Honourable. 
(Laughter.)  That  is  not  the  only  thing.  You  must  remember  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  Grovemment  itself,  that  whenever  Govei^i- 
uient  brings  in  a  BiU  it  will  be  able  to  say  **Here  ai^e  your  own 
elected  membere  who  have  considered  and  approved  the  Bill."  The 
people  will  be  satisfied,  the  people  will  know  that  their  own  members 
have  done  what  they  could,  and 

GOVERNMENT    WOULD   BE  BELIEVED   OF  A   GREAT  DEAL  OF  ODIUM 

which  at  present  rests  on  their  head  on  eveiy  occasion  when  the 

people  are  dissatisfied.    There  is  every  advantage  to  the  Government 

itself  as  well  as  to  the  people.     We,  therefore,  ask  you,  the  British 

public,  to  help  us  in  getting  this  modicum  of  representation.    It  will  be 

for  the  good  of  the  rulers  themselves  as  well  as  our  own.     Thei'e  are 

only  two  quei^ions  on  which  we  have  troubled  the  British  public 

because  the  Vic^roy  or  the  authorities  in  India  have  no  power  to  deal 

with  them:  it  isXonly  Parliament  can  deal  with  them  because  they 

are/Parliamentary\Acts,  and  unless  we  have  the  help  of  the  British 
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public  to  make  £heir  repi'eseutatiyes  see  to  the  matter  and  do  justice 
to  India  we  hare  no  hope.     Our  whole 

HOPE  AND  CONFIDENCE  LIES  IN  THE   BBTTIBH   PUBLIC. 

Be  they  ConseiTative,  Liberal,  or  Unionist,  we  claim  from  all  that 
they  must  do  us  justice.  The  Liberals  in  their  time  gave  us  oiir  first 
chaxia ;  the  Oonservatiyes  in  theii*  time,  in  }858,  gave  us  the  great 
Proclamation.  .  Again,  in  Jubilee  time,  the  Conservatiye  Groyemment 
repeated  the  pledge  that  was  giyen  in  the  year  1858.  •We  appeal  to 
you,  therefore,  and  to  the  British  public  eyerywhere,  to  make  your 
representatiyes  study  this  Indian  subject.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
there  ought  to  be  some  Indian  members  also  to  represent  their  own 
cases,  and  when  you  haye  returned  one  or  two  Indian  members  them- 
selyes,  we  hope  the  House  of  Conmions  will  also  seethe  justice  of  our 
claims,  and  will  do  what  is  right  and  righteous.  I  will  conclude 
with  the  words  of  the  great  Proclamation — we  want  you  to  fulfil  that 
Proclamation:  '<In  their  prosperity  will  be  our  strength,  in  their 
contentment  our  security,  and  in  their  gratitude  our  best  reward." 
We  offer  you  our  contentment  and  our  best  gratitude  as  your  best 
reward.     (Cheers.) 

IV. 

THE  MAIDEN  SPEECH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

(^Being  elected  as  a  Member  in  the  British  Parliament  by  the  electors 
of  Central  Finsbury,  Mr,  "Dadabhai  made  his  first  Speech  on  9th 
August  1892,  during  the  debate  on  the  Address,  as  follows  >^ 

Mr.  D.  NAOROJI  (Finsbury,  Central)  said :  It  may  be  considered 
rather  rash  and  unwise  on  my  pai*t  to  stand  before  this  House  so  im- 
mediately after  my  admission  here ;  and  my  only  excuse  is  that  I  am 
under  a  certain  necessity  to  do  so.  My  election  for  an  English  con- 
stituency is  a  unique  eyent.  For  the  first  time  during  more  than  a 
century  of  settled  British  rule  an  Indian  is  admitted  into  this  House 
as  a  Member  for  an  English  constituency.  That,  as  I  haye  said,  is  a 
unique  eyent  in  the  history  of  India,  and,  I  may  also  yenture  to  say, 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire.  I  desire  to  say  a  iev^  words  in 
analysis  of  this  great  and  wonderful  phenomenon,  the  spirit  of  the 
British  rule,  the  instinct  of  British  justice  and  generosity,  from  the 
very  commencement,  when  they  seriously  took  the  matter  of  Indian 
policy  into  their  hands,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  decided 
that  India  was  to  be  goyemed  on  the  lines  of  British  freedom  and 
justice.  Steps  were  taken  without  any  hesitation  to  introduce  Western 
education,  ciyiLisation.  and  political  institutions  in  that  country;  and 
the  result  was  that,  aided  by  a  noble  and  grand  language,  in  which 
the  youth  of  that  country  began  to  be  educated,  a  great  moyement  of 
political  life — I  am  say  new  fife — was  infused  into  that  country  which 
had  been  decaying  for  centuries.  The  British  rulers  of  the  country 
endowed  it  with  all  their  own  most  important  privileges.  A  few 
days  ago,  Sir,  you  demanded  from  the  Throne  the  priyileges  which 
belong    to  the  people,    including  freedom    of    speech  for    which 
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they  fought  and  shed  their  blood.  Tliat  freedom  of  speech  you  have 
given  to  us,  and  it  enables  Indians  to  stand  before  you  and  i-epresent 
in  dear  and  open  language  any  desire  they  have  felt.  By  eonfernng 
those  privileges  you  have  prepared  for  this  final  result  of  an  Indian 
standing  before  you  in  this  House,  becoming  a  member  of  the  great 
Imperial  Parliament  of  the  British  Empire,  and  being  able  to  express 
his  vievp^s  openly  and  fearlessly  before  you.  The  glory  and  credit  of 
this  great  event — ^by  which  India  is  thrilled  from  one  end  to  the  othei' 
-—of  the  new  life,  ihe  joy,  the  ecstasy  of  India  at  the  present  moment, 
are  all  yom*  own ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  British  institutions  and  the  love  of 
justice  and  freedom  in  British  instincts  which  has  produced  this  ex- 
ti'aordinary  result,  and  I  stand  here  in  the  name  of  India  to  thank  the 
British  people  that  they  have  made  it  at  all  possible  for  an  Indian  to 
occupy  tills  position,  and  to  speak  freely  in  the  English  language 
of  any  grievance  which  India  may  be  Buffering  under,  with  the 
conviction  that,  though  he  stand  alone,  with  only  one  vote,  whenever 
he  is  able  to  bring  forward  any  aspiration,  and  is  supported  by  just 
and  proper  reasons,  he  will  find  a  large  number  of  other  members 
from  both  sides  oi  the  House  ready  to  suppoii;  him  and  give  him  the 
justice  he  asks.  This  is  the  conviction  which  permeates  the  whole 
thinking  and  educated  classes  of  India.  It  is  that  conviction  that 
enables  us  to  work  on  day  after  day,  \^ithout  dismay  for  the  removal 
of  a  grievance.  The  question  now  being  discussed  before  the  House 
will  come  up  from  time  to  time  in  practical  shape,  and  I  shall  then 
be  able  to  express  my  humble  views  upon  them  as  a  representative 
of  the  English  constituency  of  Centval  Finsbury.  I  do  not  intend 
to  enter  into  them  now.  Central  Finsbury  has  earned  the  everlasting 
gratitude  ol  the  millions  of  India,  and  has  made  itself  famous  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  British  Empire,  by  electing  an  Indian  to  represent  it. 
Its  name  will  never  be  forgotten  by  India.  Tiiis  event  has  strength- 
ened the  British  power  and  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  India 
to  it  ten  times  more  than  the  sending  out  of  one  hundred  thousand 
or  two  hundred  thousand  European  soldiei's  would  have  done.  The 
moral  force  to  which  the  right  honom*able  gentleman,  the  member 
for  Midlothian  (Mi*.  W.  E.  Gladstone),  referred  is  tlie  golden  link  by 
which  India  is  held  to  the  British  power.  So  long  as  India  is  satis- 
lied  with  the  justice  and  honour  of  Britain,  so  long  will  her  Indian 
Empire  last,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that,  though  our  progress 
may  be  slow  and  we  may  at  times  meet  with  disappointments,  if  we 
persevere,  whatever  justice  we  ask  in  reason  we  shall  get.  I  thank 
you,  Sir,  for  allowing  me  to  say  these  few  words,  and  the  House  lor 
HO  indulgently  listening  to  me,  and  I  hope  that  the  connection 
between  England  and  India — which  foims  five -sixths  of  the  British 
Empire — may  continue  long  with  benefit  to  both  countries.  There 
will  be  cei-tain  Indian  questions,  principally  of  administration,  which 
I  shall  have  to  lay  before  the  House,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  when 
they  are  brought  forward  they  will  bo  fairly  considered,  and,  if 
reasonable,  amended  to  our  satisfaction. 
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THE    LATE    HON'BLB    RAO    SAHEB 
VISHVANATH    NARAYAN    MANDLIK,  C.S.I. 

"  Yet  ivliat  ffid  ?us  {Mr,  Maiidlik^s)  success  amount  to  ?  He 
vlosecl  his  blameless  life  and  brilliant  career  as  Government  Pleader  of 
liombay — a  minor  provincial  law  officer.  Under  Baji  Rao  III,,  he 
woidd  in  all  likelihood  have  been  premier  ;  under  any  other  European 
power  in  the  East,  he  might  have  been  in  the  Ministry,  if  not  in  the 
Cabhiet,"—  '^Reis  and  Rayyat  of  Calcutta." 

This  illustrious  chitp&van  Bi*ahman,  scholar,  lawyer,  and 
legislator,  was  born  at  Murud,  in  the  Ratnagiri  District, 
Southern  Konkan,  on  8th  ilarch  1833, — a  year  remarkable  for 
the  birth  of  many  distinguished  personages.  His  was  one  of 
the  leading  families  of  the  place.  One  of  his  ancestors  held  a 
high  provincial  post  under  the  Peshwas,  with  whose  family  that 
of  the  Mandliks  was  connected  by  a  matrimonial  tie.  After 
a  preliminary  education  in  the  village  school,  he  went  to  Rat- 
nagiri  to  study  English  under  the  famous  teacher,  Uao  Baha- 
dur Ramchandra  Balkrishna.  He  afterwards  joined  the 
Elphinstone  Institution,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  College 
bearing  that  revered  name,  at  the  early  age  of  14,  and  had 
there  such  a  brilliant  career,  that  he  not  only  carried  ofE  prizes 
in  nearly  all  the  subjects,  and  became  one  of  the  earliest 
Normal  Scholars,  but  was  even  asked  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics  during  the  absence  on  leave  of 
l^rofes.sor  Patton — duties  in  the  discharge  of  which  he  earned 
the  encomium  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
then  directing  educational  body.  Professor  Harkness  was  so 
Hutistied  with  his  college  career  that  he  felt  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  him  to  Col.  (afterwards  Sir  George  Legrand 
Jacob,  K.CS.I.)  Jacob,  Political  Agent  in  Sind,  for  the  post  of 
Head  Clerk  at  the  age  of  19.  Subsequently,  he  served  also 
under  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Commissioner  in  Sind,  and  Mr.  James 
Gibbs,  all  of  whom  retained,  till  the  last,  a  high  regard  for 
him.  After  a  brief  sernce  as  Dy.  Educational  Inspector, 
Sub- judge  at  Hassein,  Curator  of  the  Govenimeiit  Book  Depot  at 
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Bombay,  and  personal  assistant  to  Mr.  Gilibs,  who  was  for  a 
time  the  Income  Tax  Commissioner,  he  resigned  Government 
Service,  and,  after  passing  the  High  Court  Pleader's  examina- 
tion, began  to  practise  as  a  Vakil  of  the  High  Court  in  1868, 
His  rise  as  a  lawyer  was  very  rapid.  He  soon  became  one  of 
the  leading  pleaders.  His  work  in  connection  with  the  famous 
disputes  of  the  Khote  landlords  with  Government  is  already 
well  known.  He  vigorously  advocated  their  cause  with  consider- 
able success  for  several  years.  After  acting  several  times  a& 
Government  Pleader,  he  was  permanently  appointed  to  that 
post  in  1884.  In  1873,  his  claims  for  a  seat  on  the  Bench  were 
strongly  supported,  but  Mr.  Nanabhai  H^ridas  got  it  on  account 
of  his  seniority  at  the  Bar.  He  was  a  man  of  versatile  talents. 
He  did  not  confine  his  labours  to  his  profession  alone,  but  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  literary,  journalistic,  and  civic 
work,  having  been  appointed  a  Fellow  of  the  University  in  1862, 
having  founded  the  Native  Opinion  in  1864,  and  having  been 
appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  ]  865.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  several  learned  Societies,  and  also  an  examiner  several  times 
in  Marathi,  Gujerathi,  and  Sindhi  in  the  Arts  Examinations, 
the  Law  Examinations  of  the  High  Court,  and  the  LL.B. 
Examination.  He  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  current  topicj* 
during  his  early  career,  notable  amongst  which  was  that 
with  reference  to  the  Mysore  Adoption  Question.  It  was 
highly  noticed  in  England  also.  He  also  translated  in  1862.6(i 
Elphinstone's  History  of  India  into  Marathi  and  Gujerathi, 
which  volumes  were  for  some  time  text-books  in  the  Universitv 
while  these  languages  were  retained  in  the  higher  examina- 
tions. He  read  several  papers  before  the  Bombay  Branch  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  He  was  the  author  of  three  or 
four  law  books  in  Vernacular,  the  principal  of  which  was  the 
Hindu  Law,  which  even  now  is  the  sole  work  in  that  subject. 
In  1 876  he  edited,  with  notes,  the  transactions  of  the  now 
defunct  Literary  Society  of  Bombay  in  three  volumes.  In  1 880 
he  published  his  work  on  Hindu  Law  containing  the  text  and 
English  translation  of  Vf/avahnra  Mayukha  and  VajnaeaJhja 
Smritiy  with  essays  on  several  important  topics.     This  work  is 
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now  largely  referred  to,  both  by  thcBencli  and  Bar  of  our  High 
Courts,  on  points  of  Hindu  Law.  In  1886  he  published  his 
edition  of  Manava  Dharm  Shfistra  with  seven  commentaries,  six 
of  which  had  never  been  published  before.  Before  his  death,  he 
hud  prepared  for  the  Press  an  edition  of  Padma  Pumna,  a  very 
large  work.  His  services  to  the  University  were  also  very 
valuable.  He  served  as  a  Syndic  in  Law  for  14  years  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Accounts  for  some  time.  His  ser- 
vices in  these  capacities  and  his  scholarship  were  recognized  by 
that  body  in  1889,  three  months  previous  to  his  death,  by 
unanimously  electing  him  as  the  first  Native  Dean  in  anvFacultj'-. 
This  honour  as  Dean  in  Arts  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
onjoy.  A  gold  medal  has  now  heen  founded  at  the  "University 
HH  his  memorial  by  his  admirers.  In  announcing  this  endowment, 
iJir  Raymond  West,  the  then  Vice-Chancellor,  spoke  of  him 
iis  "  uniting  within  himself  the  attributes  of  a  Sulpicius,  a 
Varro,  and  a  Maecenas,  and  the  fame  of  them  all,^'  and  said 
that  as  such  he  would  be  "  enshrined  amougst  the  best 
and  most  deserving  men*'  of  the  University.  His  services 
to  the  Municipality  were  sterling.  His  outspokenness  and 
insight  into  Municipal  matters,  were  admirable.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  brought  about  the  reform  in  1870-71,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Corporation  till  his  death,  and  also 
several  times  of  the  Town  Council.  The  Corporation  acknow- 
ledged his  valuable  services  by  twice  electing  him  as  their 
<^hairman  (in  1879-80).  He  was  also  called  to  serve  as  a 
legislator.  He  was  a  member  of  the  local  Legislative  Council 
for  8  years  (from  1874  to  1878,and  from  1880  to  1884).  His 
^speeches  on  numerous  Bills  during  this  period  were  marked  for 
ability  and  independence.  A  higher  honour  was  in  store  for 
him.  Lord  Ripon  made  him  a  member  of  his  Legislative 
Council  in  1 884.  He  was  thus  the  first  native  member  from 
Western  India.  In  recognition  of  this  high  honour,  the  citizens 
of  Bombay  gave  him  a  grand  entertainment  at  the  Petit  Hall. 
He  was  reappointed  by  Lord  Dufferin  in  1886.  His  speeches 
on  the  Bengal  Tenancy  and  the  Income  Tax  Bills  were  remark- 
able.    He  had  a  fair  share  of  State  honours.     He   had   already 
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been  made  a  Rao  Suheb  long  ago,  for  his  ser\ices  in  the  Educa- 
tional Department.  In  187-t  Sir  Phillip  ^Vodehouse  offered 
him  the  Shrievalty  of  Bombay,  but  he  declined  the  honour  as 
he  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  vacate  his  scat  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  He  was  invited  to  the  Delhi  Durbar  in  1877, 
where  he  was  presented  with  a  silver  medal  of  honour  and  made 
a  C.S.I. 

Such  is  the  very  brief  account  of  a  distinguished  career  of 
public  usefulness  for  more  than  30  years,  D  uring  this  long  period , 
there  was  not  one  movement  of  importance  in  which  the  l^ao 
Saheb  did  not  take  a  part.  He  was  a  member.  Secretary,  Vice- 
President  or  President  of  several  bodies.  He  was  a  man  of 
liberal  views.  He  was  great  lover  of  learning,  and  has  left 
behind  a  very  large  library.  Although  he  sympathized  with 
the  Congress  movement,  he  was  not  able  to  join  it 
on  account  of  his  being  the  Government  Pleader.  In 
religious  matters  he  was  orthodox.  In  1877  he  got  himself 
and  his  wife  weighed  against  rupees  and  distributed  them 
(about  Rs.  10,000)  to  the  poor.  In  matters  of  social  refonn, 
he  hated  the  ways  of  the  present  reformers,  and  thought 
that  whatever  reform  was  advisable  must  come  from  within 
and  not  from  without.  He  strongly  condemned  legislative 
interference,  and,  therefore,  presided  over  the  grand  Madhav 
Bag  demonstration  of  1886.  He  was,  however,  a  sympathiser 
of  education  and  promoted  it  as  Secretarj'  and  President  of  the 
Students'  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  which  has  girls' 
schools  of  its  own.  A  year  before  his  death  he  actively  exerted 
himself  in  favour  of  procuring  admission  into  caste  of  a  Brah- 
man gentleman  who  had  visited  England.  He  was,  one  may 
say,  the  very  embodiment  of  singleness  of  purpose,  rectitude 
and  purity  of  life,  independence  of  character  and  out- 
spokenness,— qualities  for  which  he  was  held  in  esteem 
by  Europeans  and  Natives,  friends  and  foes,  alike.  On 
account  of  his  multifarious  duties  he  had  to  work  very  hard. 
He  knew  no  rest,  and  the  result  was  that  he  died  of  Bright's 
disease  on  9th  ilay  1889,  at  the  comparatively  early  ago  of 
07  years,  mourned  by  the  whole  country. 
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I  Out  of  the  numerous  public  references  to  his  death,  one  alone 
is  given  below  for  want  of  space.  The  Rev,  Dr.  Mackichan, 
the  then  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  spoke  as  follows 
at  the  Convocation  for  conferring  Degrees,  on  28th  January 
1890:— 


«( 


The  Rao  Saheb  Vishvanath  Narayan  Mandlik,  vrho  was  so  long  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Senate,  has  passed  away  amid  the  regrets 
of  the  whole  community.  We  miss  to-day  the  intellectual  presence  which 
has  often  lent  dignity  to  these  assemblages,  and  strength  and  character 
to  our  academic  ilebates.  Himself  a  man  of  learning  and  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing, he  has  left  to  the  students  of  this  University  the  example  of  a  life 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  higher  aims  than  mere  worldly  success,  of  high 
intellectual  gifts  consecrated  to  the  advancement  of  true  learning.  And 
this  example  was  rendered  all  the  more  valuable  by  the  simple  life  in  which 
it  was  embodied,  and  the  independence  of  character  which  sustained  it. 
Straightforwardness  and  simplicity,  honesty  and  energy  of  purpose,  always 
manifest  even  to  those  who  differed  most  widely  from  him  ;  these  were  soniC 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  life  to  which  as  a  University  we  this 
day  pay  a  tribute." 

A  just  estimate  indeed  ! 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES   OF 

THE  HON'BLB  RAO  SAHEB  VISHVANATH 

NARATAN  MANDLTK,  C.S.I. 

I. 

THE  re\t:nue  jukisdiction  bill. 

(Be/ore  a  public  meetiny  of  the  hthahitants  of  Bombay,  held  in  the 
Framjee  Cowasjee  Hall,  on  ISth  April  1876,  to  protest  agninst 
i/ie  Revenue  Jurisdiction  Hill,  and  to  asl:  the  Secretary  of  State  not 
to  sanction  it,) 

The  Hon.  Bao  Saheb  Yish\'anath  N.  Mandlik  spoke  in  support 
of  the  Memorial  to  Lord  Salisbmy,  He  said — We  are  here  to-day 
to  decide  upon  a  step  which  ha?  been,  I  think,  approved  by  the 
whole  public  voice  of  Western  India.  After  what  has  been  said  to 
you  by  previous  speakers,  I  shall  make  but  few  remarks.  Looking 
over    the    speeches  of    the  Hon.    Messrs.  PIopc    and    Hobhouse, 
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1  don't  think  a  few  minutes'  address  could  exhaustively  give  you  a 
reply  to  every  one  of  the  remarks  in  detail ;  but  I  trust  the  meeting 
will  not  therefore  be  imder  the  impression  that  there  is  one  assertion 
throughout  -which  canJiot  be  satisfactorily'  implied  to.  The  first 
assertion  of  Mr»  Hope  in  the  Legislative  Council  is  that  the  measure 
has  been  misrepresented  and  misunderstood.  If  that  is  so,  I  should 
like  to  ask  whose  fault  it  has  been.  Have  either  the  people,  the 
High  Court,  or  the  Government  of  Bombay  misrepresented  the 
measure  ?  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  know  (for  the  papers  have  not  yet 
been  published)  what  the  Government  of  Bombay  have  said  in  regard 
to  the  Bill ;  but  I  trust  the  condition  of  the  people  over  whom  they 
have  ruled  for  the  last  50  years  has  shown  them  that  the  Bill  is  one  that 
is  not  wanted  in  the  interests  of  good  Government,  and  the  contentment 
and  peace  of  this  Presidency.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Hope  speaks  of 
the  convenience  fmd  inconvenience  of  Revenue  officers  as  if  that  was 
the  grand  point  to  which  all  laws  must  tend, — at  all  events,  all 
Revenue  laws ;  but  however  important  the  collection  of  revenue  may 
be— and  it  is  very  important, — it  cannot  be  said  that  any  inconvenience 
to  the  officers  who  collect  that  revenue,  or  rather  their  occasional 
inconvenience,  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  those  from  whom  the  revenue  is  collected.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  this  phase  of  the  quiBstion,  sir,  Uuit  invests  this  movement  with 
particular  interest.  I  am  sorry  I  differ  from  Mr.  Maclean  as  to  the 
construction  to  be  placed  on  the  partieular  section*  upon  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts  rests ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  only  a 
limited  jurisdiction,  and  is  not  so  wide  as  Mr.  Hope  has  imputed  to 

*  The  section  referred  to  is  Section  IX. ,  Beg.  XVII.,  of  1827,  and  runs  a» 
follows: — 

Section  IX. — Claiuie  !«/.— The  Collector's  decision  upon  any  question  arising 
out  of  the  provisioDS  of  the  preceding  Nections  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
obeyed  and  acted  upon  as  the  rule. 

Clause  2nd. — ^But  if  any  person  should  deem  himself  aggrieved  by  any  such 
decision,  he  may  either  present  to  the  Collector  a  petition  addressed  to  Govem- 
ment  praying  for  redress,  or  may  file  an  action  against  the  Collector  in  the 
Civil  Court,  under  the  ordinary  rules,  or  he  may  pursue  both  methods  at  the 
same  tpne. 

Olaui0  Zrd. — The  CoUeetor  shall  forward  to  Government,  without  delay,  any 
petition  presented  to  him  under  the  preceding  clause ;  but  the  reference  to 
Government  shall  have  no  effect  upon  any  suit  instituted  in  the  Civil  Court. 

TLis  to  be  read  along  with  the  previous  sections,  and  is  not  capable  of  the 
construction  which  the  promoters  of  the  new  Act  would  put  upon  it. 
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me  and  to  my  co-petdtioners  in  i*eference  to  what  we  have  said  when 
we  were  so  presumptuous  as  to  appeal  against  this  Bill  on  two  oeca* 
sions  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Viceroy.    Mr,  Hope  tries  to 
make  out  what  he  calls  a  conflict  of  authority.     I  regret  that  ihe 
petitioners  who  went  up  to  the  Viceroy  were  no  authorities  at  all ;  but 
the  right  aul^orities,  who  were  the  constitutional  exponents  of  the 
law,  gave  forth  no  unceitain  soimd.    That  they  have  commented  in 
what  may  be  called  ui  extra-judicial  mode  may  perhaps  be  due  to 
some  fact  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.     It  may  be  that  they  had 
no  opportunity,  offidally,  of  conununicating  their  views,  such  views 
not  having  been  invited  in  due  course ;  but  whether  judicially  or  extra- 
judicially,   we  have  now  the  views  of  the  High  Court  before  us,  and 
they  are  entirely  in  favour   of  the  law  as  it  stands.     (Hear,  hear.) 
Mr.  Hope  says  that  the  Bill  of  1875  has  been  considerably  modified 
from  the  draft  as  it  stood  in  1873.     The   question  is — has  it  been 
liberally  modified,  or  has  it  been  modified  at  all  in  any  considerable 
degree  ?    I  take  leave  to  say  it  has  not  been  so  modified,  and  the 
only  modification  is  a  mere  trifle.     The  modification  consists  in  giving 
the  Courts  of  Law  authority  to  look  into  cases  founded  on  British 
sunnuds  *,  so  that  really  nine -tenths  of  the  cases  in  this  Presidency 
founded  on  usages  and  custodtiary  tenures,  and  old  grants  where  we 
have  the  *unhappy  30  years'   settlement,  will  be  excluded.     (Hear, 
hear.)     Besides,   over  and  above  the  cases  excluded  by  the  BiU  of 
1873,  a  still  larger  class  has  been  excluded  by  the  present  measure  as 
it  now  stands,   and  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  leading  sections  of  this 
measure  will  convince  any  impartial  judge  of  the  correctness  of  my 
observations.    Mr.   Hope  then  makes  an  observation  about  teat  tan 
property ;  and  I  can  say  that  his  asseiiion  about  our  petition  again  is 
not  correct.     Wattan  property  is  limited  to  the  family  to  which  it 
belongs,  but  they  can  use  it  like  all  other  private  property,   and  any 
Collector  who  might  misapply  the  proceeds  of  such   property  could 
formerly  be  sued  in  a  Civil  Court,  and  Collectors  have  been  so  sued, 

*  This  is  what  he  says  in  Council: — *'  Whenever  a  case  or  a  claim  rested  upon 
an  express  enactment  or  the  provisions  of  a  sHUMtd,  or  upon  a  deed  or  a  judg- 
ment, or  other  specific  basis,  the  Civil  Court  should  decide ;  but  where  a  oa«e 
tamed  upon  a  tenure  or  a  custom,  or  any  matter  more  or  less  of  a  technical 
nature,  the  Bevenue  Courts  should  deal  with  it.*'  Mr.  Hope  should  have  said, 
not  a  auHHud  but  a  British  »u»tmtd  (see  provisoes  i.  and  j.).  So  that  the 
concession  to  which  he  points  out  is  no  concession  at  all ;  for,  as  I  have  said 
before,  nine-tenths  of  the  case  are  under  old  g^ntn  or  customary  tenures,  so  that 
Mr.  Hope's  statement  h  absolutely  misleading. 
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as  the  printed  reports  of  tlie  High  Court  will  show.*    The  only 
portion  of  this  property   which  is  not  liable  to  be  taken  into  a  Civil 
Court  is  what  is  paid  to  the  officiatoraf ,  and  as  to  that  the  petitiotiers 
were  quite  cleai*  in  their  statement.  The  next  assertion  of  Mi\  Hope  is 
in  regard  to  the  relative  circumstances  of  India  and  England.     That 
has  been  met  by  the  Europan    fnends  who  have  preceded  me,  and  it 
is  a  matter  upon  which  I  could  not  naturally  expatiate ;  because  the 
English  law  is  a  vast  subject,  and  we  only  having  received  the  Bill 
as  finally  passed  within  the  last  ten  days,  Ckn  scarcely  hope  to* 
grapple  with  all  its  intricacies  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
English  law  at  such  short  notice.    However,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  being  levelled  up  to  the  level  of  the  landed  proprietors  in 
England  (laughter  and  applause),  if  Mr.  Hope,  or  the   Council  iu 
which  he  sits,  is  disposed  to  do  so  ;  but  we  do  protest  against  being 
levelled   down   from  the  height  which  we  have   occupied,  not  only 
from  the  time  of  Mountstuart  Elphmstone,  but  from  1700  (hear, 
hear)  ;    for  the  older  distiicts  had  a  law    of  their    own,    which 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone  consolidated  when  he  made  and  promul- 
gated the  Code  of  1827.     Whilst  upon  this  subject,  I  will  dwell  on 
one  part  of  Mr.  Hobhouse^s  speech  which  refers  to  this  question. 
Mr,  Hobhouse  tiies  to  show  that  the  older  provinces  of  Bombay  are  an 
unduly  favoured  country^,  and  that  the  jurisprudence  of  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  is  singularly  at  fault  iu  this  case.     Now,  what  are  the 
facts  ?  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  enacted  a  general  law  and  a  special 
law  in  1827,  side  by  side, — one  law  for  the  older  districts,  which  had 
been  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  for  more   than   29  years,   and 
another  law  for  the  districts  which  were  just  then  being  settled,  and 
which  were  placed  under  the  exceptional  law  of  1827.     If  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  had  thought  it  proper  that  the  older  districts  should  not 
have  a  more  favoui*able  law,  what  would  have  been  more  easy  than 
for  him  to  have   made  one   general  law  for  the  entire  country, 
instead  of  saying  the  general  law  for  the  Empire  shall  be  this,  vtz., 
Regulation  17  of  1827,  and  the  exceptional  law  for  what  are  called 
the  Sirdar  districts,  namely,  the  Deccan  and  Khandeish.     His  mak- 
ing the  exception  for  the  new  districts  shows  that  he  contemplated, 
at  no  distant  period,  he  and  his  successoi^s  abrogating  that  exceptional 

^  Amoug8t  otheTRfdec  }ia»fj/ohff  yailhin  Ratihoha  va.Tfie  Ool  lector  of  Itntnaghf)'ry, 
8,  Bombay  High  Court  Reports  (Appellate  Civil  Juriadiction)  103. 

t  See  Section  13  of  Act  XI.  of  1843,  and  Bombay  Act  III.  of  1874,  Section  12. 
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law  and  having  one  law  fur  the  whole  of  Western  India.  Of  this  there 
are  various  proofs  on  the  records  of  those  times ;  and  accordingly  the 
Revenue  Coui-ts  have  been  gradually  abolished,  and  the  Civil  Courts  of 
this  Presidency  have  been  strengthened  on  the  principles  originally 
enunciated  by  Mountstuart  Elphinstone.  This  is  proved  by  the 
iiistory  of  our  legislation,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  theory  now 
propounded  in  the  yeai*  of  gi^ace  1876,  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Revenue  Courts  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  has 
been  gi'adually  curtailed  since  1827,  until  their  final  abolition  in  I860 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Barrow)  Ellis.  Anybody,  who 
chooses  to  see,  can  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to  Act  XVI.  of  183H 
and  Bombay  Act  II.  of  1806.  In  the  year  1838,  the  cognizance  of 
tenure  suits  was  transferred  to  the  Civil  Courts,  and  in  1866  the 
last  remnant  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  Bevenue  Courts 
was  swept  away  and  the  courts  of  Adawlat  or  Civil  Courts 
were  left  completely  fi'ee  to  dispense  justice  in  all  causes  what- 
soever. Sir  Barrow  Ellis,  in  introducing  this  last  Act,  spoke 
as  follows : — "  When  the  judicial  courts  were  firat  established, 
**  it  was  supposed  that  Revenue  officei-s  would  be  better  able 
"  to  dispose  of  the  class  of  cases  described  in  Chapter  VIII.  of 
**  Regulation  XVII.  of  1827  than  the  Civil  Courts.  It  was  felt 
**  that  the  latter  Courts,  from  their  want  of  local  knowledge, 
"  would  not  be  able  to  extend  that  protection  to  the  cultivating  classes, 
•*  of  which  the  latter  from  their  ignorance,  stood  in  special  need. 
"  The  lyots,  however,  were  now  much  improved  in  their  social  posi- 
**  tion,  and  were  quite  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  rights.  The 
*^ character  of  the  Civil  Courts  had  also  been  raised;  and  it  was  the 
"  general  opinion  that  they  coidd  be  safely  invested  with  jurisdiction 
**  in  cases  between  the  lyots  and  superior  holder.  The  present  Bill 
"  would  not  affect  the  Bombay  Act  V.  of  1864,  nor  the  Survey  and 
"Settlement  Act." 

Again,  look  at  the  Bombay  Courts  Act,  which  provides  that  all 
suits  against  Government  officers,  of  whom  necessarily  a  large 
majority  are  Revenue  officei*s,  shall  be  taken  before  District  Courts, 
presided  over  necessarily  by  Covenanted  Civil  Judges  and  Assistant 
Judges.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  that 
was  alluded  to  when  this  Bill  was  passed  in  the  Council  of  the 
Viceroy,  There  is  another  reason  why  the  evil  will  not  be 
experienced  to  such  an  extent  in  Bengal,  because  Bengal  was 
blessed  with   the  settlement     of  I-iord     Cornwallis.       There,   the 
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30  years'  settlement  does  not  come  round   once  in  a  generation, 
when    peoples'  titles  can  be  reopened,   if   Bevenue   officers  have 
a  chance  of  doing  so.     I  don't  condemn  those  officers,  who,  as  cus- 
todians of  Her  Majesty's  revenue,  would  be  quite  right  to  interfere  in 
every  case  where  they  thought  the  revenue  was  in  danger,  but  whilst 
they  should    have    that    right,    I    do    say    there    should    be   the 
protection    to  the    subject    of    invoking    the   jurisdiction   of    the 
Law  Courts,  which  alone  can  dispassionately  and  judicially  consider 
all     such    questions.     (Applause.)    Mr.     Hope,     I     think,    speaks 
rather  too  strongly  for  his  cause   when  he  condemns    our    whole 
judicial     machinery.     He     says: — Speaking     of     an     imaginaiy 
trial,  he  says,   suppose  we  take  a  revenue   case  (I  am  quoting  from 
his  own  speech)  ''  we  should  find  the  Courts  and  the  counsel  on  both 
'^  sides,  striving,  with   gi*eat  zeal,  honesty   and  ability,  to  make  out 
"  what  the  whole  thing  was  about.     We  might  find  dictionaries  of 
"  doubtful  authority     consulted    as  to   the  meaning    of    revenue 
"  terms ;  we  should  probably  find   one  side   or  the   other  pinned  by 
"  the  Court  to  ill-weighed  statements  made  by  individual  witnesses. 
*'  Old  printed  reports  about  one  thing  might  be  supposed  to  apply  to 
"  another  really  quite  different.     We  might  also  find  a  whole  mass 
•*  of  papers  and  accounts,  perhaps  some  four  or  five  hundred,  handed 
"over  to  the  translators  down  at  the  Presidency — papers  in  regard 
"  to  some  of  which  the  entire  value   depended  upon  some  idiomatic 
*'  term  of  the   native  language ;  and  the  result  of   such  translation 
* '  might  be   somewhat  similar  to   what  might  be  that  of  an  English 
"  charter  or  title-deed  some   two  hundi'ed  years  old,  when  rendered 
'^into  Hindustanee  by  a  European."    According  to   Mr.   Hope,  it 
amounts  to  this,  that  our  Courts,  our  interpreters,  our  Law  of  Evi- 
dence, and  our  whole  judicial  procedure  from  top  to  bottom  is  wrong, 
and  that  the  Revenue  officer,  deciding,  I  presume,  by  intuition— for 
I  don't  know  the  rules  by  which  he  would  be  guided — ^would  come  to 
a  right  decision,  by  a  inile  which   has   not  been   propounded  along 
with  the  Revenue  Jurisdiction  Act.    You  will  recollect,  gentlemen, 
that  although  the  term  Bevenue  Courts  has  been  used  in  the  debates 
at  Calcutta,  there  are  no  such  courts  actually  at  this  time  through- 
out the   whole   of  the  Bombay  Presidency.     No   doubt  we   have 
Mamlatdars'   Courts   dealing  with   Possessory  suits  in  a  simimary 
way,  but  they  are  no  more  Bevenue  Courts  than  are  other  authorities. 
Revenue  and  Magisterial,  throughout  the   Bombay  Presidency.     As 
regards  to  the  dictionaries  to  which  Mr.  Hope  alludes,  most  of  them 
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have  been  compiled  with  a  good  deal  of  research ;  Molesworili's 
Diciionaiy  has  been  compiled  with  as  great  care  as  any  dictionary 
that  I  know  of.  At  all  events,  the  country  would  rather  be  guided 
by  Molesworth,  and  the  trained  translaton  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  work  of  interpretation  and  translation  than  by  the 
chance  rendering  which  any  Bevenue  officer,  in  prosecuting  any  par- 
ticular case,  may  at  the  time  put  upon  any  particular  word.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Tlien  Mr.  Hope,  in  speaking  of  the  Kabilpur  Case,  talks  of 
the  chain  of  Bevenue  officers,  beginning  with  the  Assistant  Collector, 
and  if  Mr.  Hope's  doctrine  is  to  prevail,  I  fear  the  Indian  landholder 
will  have  a  very  poor,  chance  in  standing  against  the  heaviness  of 
the  chain ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  very  few  Bevenue  officers  would 
maintain  the  doctrine  which  has  been  initiated  by  Mr.  Hope.  Even 
their  Lordships  in  the  Privy  Council  deciding  cases  like  the  Burdwan 
Lahhiraj  case,  in  4th  Moore's  Beports,  will  have  to  give  way,  if  their 
doctrine  of  the  heaviness  of  the  Bevenue  chain  is  to  prevail !  As 
regards  the  binding  down  of  witnesses  to  statements,  surely  all 
gentlemen  here  must  have  had  more  or  less  experience  of  trials  in 
Courts;  and  can  it  be  said  that  if  a  witness  makes  a  statement,  how- 
ever unfortunate  it  may  be,  he  should  be  allowed  to'  withdraw  that 
statement  and  improve  upon  it  ?  The  very  essence  of  the  law  of 
evidence  is  that  the  statement  must  be  taken  as  it  is, — corrected  by 
cross-examination  and  strengthened,  perhaps,  by  re -examination ; 
but  we  shall  have  to  unlearn  the  law  entirely  if  we  go  upon 
the  principle   enunciated  by  Mr.   Hope.*  Another  point  to   which 

♦  Thufi  Mr.  Hobhouse  speaks  of  the  unfortunate  WamanajVs  case.  But  if  he 
had  read  Colonel  Francis'  own  deposition  on  oath  in  another  case  where  he  states 
t^t  the  assessment  is  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  the  gross  produce,  he  will  scarcely 
think  Wamau  aji  to  have  been  bo  unreasonable  in  bringing  his  suit  which  ag^in 
had  fair  ground  for  support  in  Hindu  Law.  Mr.  Hobhouse  draws  a  veil  on 
this  Wamanaji  case  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Act  when  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1873,  and  which  has  been  now  found  not  to  support  what  it  was  then 
thought  it  would  support.  But  Mr.  Hobhouse  read  extracts  from  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Francis,  and  tried  to  make  out  that  there  are  certain  technical  details 
which  are  peculiarly  unfitted  to  go  before  Courts  of  Law.  But  if  Mr.  Hob- 
house read  the  records  of  those  cases,  some  of  which  I  can  identify,  he  will  find 
that  all  talk  about  revenue  details  is  mere  moonshine.  Even  if  all  those  cases 
may  have  been  lost,  they  have  served  to  expose  the  irregular  and  illegal  pro- 
cedure of  the  Survey  Department  which  has  wasted  lacs  of  rupees  in  going  over 
two  Talukas,  S.  Konkan.  It  was  admitted  in  some  of  those  cases  that  land  had 
been  taxed  without  being  measured  at  all  save  by  guess ;  and  however  unpalat- 
able the  exposure  may  have  been  to  Colonel  Francis,  it  saved  public  money  and 
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I  will  allude  is  that  there  are  some  letters  of  Colonel  Francis  that  have 
been  i^feri'ed  to  by  Mr.  Hobhouse.  So  far  as  I  can  discover  from 
the  passages  quoted,  those  lettei's  refer  to  one  particular  district  which 
was  badly  surveyed.  If  Colonel  Francis  had  admitted  that  the  land 
lie  wrote  about  had  not  been  surveyed  at  aU  and  yet  had  been  assess- 
ed, he  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  cases 
and  can  produce  them  at  any  time  ;  and  they  are  on  the  records  of  the 
High  Court.  It  was  b^ause  the  Courts  of  Law  were  open  to  the  people 
that  iiTegularitieshave  been  exposed  and  lacs  of  rupees  have  been  saved 
by  those  timely  exposures.  Mr.  Hobhouse  says  that  the  value  of 
the  sttnnitds  or  grants  is  very  little,  and  that  a  title  which  may  be 
expressed  by  the  words  so  long  as  the  sun  or  moon  may  "  last " 
would  be  extinct  by  the  death  of  the  grantor  or  the  granted.  I  have 
heard  that  argued  before  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Mangles  in  the  Mysore  case, 
but  I  think  Mr.  JEobhouse  will  excuse  me  if  I  draw  his  attention  to 
the  decision  of  the  Bombay  High  Court  and  of  the  late  Sudder 
Court  that  these  words  should  be  held  to  mean  simply  what  they 
say  I  am  surprised  at  the  Hon'ble  Mr,  Hobhouse  speaking  in  the 
fashion  he  does  in  regard  to  the  customs  of  native  rulers.  No  doubt, 
under  bad  native  rulers,  as  under  bad  rulers  of  all  nations,  things 
that  ought  to  be  respected  have  been  outraged ;  but  to  say  that  the' 
expression  "  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  endure  "  was  treated 
as  conferring  a  title  that  could  be  extinct  by  the  death  of  either 
grantor  or  the  grantee,  is  to  say  something  to  which  the  whole 
history  of  the  countiy  gives  a  complete  contradiction.  As 
Mr.  Candy  points  out  (Bombay  Government  Selections,  No.  134,  New 
Series),  that  **  however  arbitrary  native  governments  may  have  been, 
'*  it  will  always  be  found  that  sunnuds  were  respected."  (Heai', 
hear.)  In  conclusion,  I  confidently  appeal  to  the  jpeople  of  England, 
and  with  them  the  decision  rests,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
I  take  to  be  their  exponent,  and  I  calmly  await  their  reply. 
(Applause.) 


did  public  good.  Officers  like  Mr.  Havelock,  Mr.  E.  T.  Candy,  Mr.  Elphinstoue  are 
■witnesses  to  the  truth  of  what  I  Hay ;  and  no  amount  of  statements  which 
Colonel  Francis  may  make  about  rice  and  rice  straw,  can  avail  in  establishing  a 
pi-oposition  that  a  prosecutor  can  be  a  proper  judge  in  the  case  which  he  seeks 
to  pro!?ecute.  No  doubt  some  new  engineer  may  invent  a  steam-engine  without 
ii  safety-valve  ;  but  until  that  is  done,  the  pi'oposition  to  work  our  railway  and 
other  engines  without  that  contrivance  would  b?  about  as  wise  as  to  disiwiLse 
with  the  moral  safctv -valve  of  our  Law  CourtH. 
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II 

THE  INCOME-TAX  AND  THE  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

{Speech  tnade  before  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor-  General 
of  India^  assembled  at  Government  House,  Calcutta,  on  Monday^ 
the  11th  January  1886,  in  connection  with  the  debate  on  the 
Licence  Tax  Amendment  Bill.) 

Mr.  M.v^'DLIK  :  My  Lord — Having  listened  to  what  has  been  said 

before,  I  must  confess  that  my  work  has  become  somewhat  complicated, 

but  what  I  propose  to  do  is  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  send  the  Bill  to 

the  Select  Committee,  and  to  submit  a  few  observations  to  the  Council 

on  some  of  the  points  touched  on  in  the   observations   which  your 

Lordship  addressed  to  the  Council  last  Monday,  as  well  as  what  fell 

fix)m  the  Hon'ble  the  Financial  Member.     But  before  I  do  so  I  must 

say  I  agree  with  what  fell  from  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Quinton  in  reference 

to  our  position  as  regards  this  Bill.     We  have  no  Financial  Statement 

technically  before  us,  but  tlie  present  Bill  gives  us  the  same  oppor- 

timity  for  discussion  as  we  shoidd  have  had  if  both  the  Bill  and  the 

Statement   had   come  together.    I   see  the  Hon'ble   Mr.  Steel  has 

in^oduced  the   question  of  export  duties ;  I  must  ask   the   hon'ble 

members  to   remember  that  that  matter  is  not  by   any  means  so 

simple.     I  think  that   the  subject  of  imports   and   the   subject  of 

exports  ai*e  to  a  considerable  extent  relative  questions.     Sir  Charles 

Trevelyan,  in  an  address  on  Indian  finance,   delivered  in  1870  in 

London  before  the  East  India  Association,  said  as  follows : — 

*  *  Although  Her  Majesty^s  Gk)veniment  objected  in  1866  to  an  export  duty 
*ii  3  per  oent.  being  levied  on  Indian  coffee  for  the  benefit  of  tho  Indian  Exohe- 
quer,  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  is  levied  on  this  same  coffee  in  England  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  Exchequer.  This  is  neither  just  nor  generous.  The  duty 
should  .it  least  be  halved  between  the  two  exchequers,  and  the  more  so  because 
great  part  of  the  coft'ee  exported  from  India  is  sent  direct  to  France  and  other 
foreign  coimtries,  and  the  Indian  Treasury  therefore  misses  any  benefit  from 
it.     The  same  oonsideralions  apply  to  the  tea  exported  from  Northern  India.*' 

Sir  Charles  had  i^ecently  consulted  the  great  economist, 
Mr.  McCulloch,  on  this  question,  and  his  letter  in  suppoit 
of  the  above  view  was  read  to  the  meeting.  I  proceed  now  with 
the  subject  in  hand.  Having  listened  to  the  clear  exposition 
of  Sir  A.  Golvin,  I  take  the  immediate  question  before  us  to 
be — How  ai*e  Rs.  70,00,000  (or  £700,000  appix>ximately  speaking) 
to  be  raised  ?  He  proposes  to  do  this  by  means  of  an  Act  which  is  a 
combination  of  a  licence-tax  (on  incomes  up  to  Rs.  2,000)  and  aii 
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income-tax  on  those  exceeding  Rs.  2,000,  the  incomes  in  both  cases 
being  non-agricultural.  I  compliment  the  Financial  Member  on 
the  distinct  advance  that  has  been  made  on  this  occasion  by  the 
entire  exclusion  of  landed  incomes.  I  will  not  foUow  him  to  those 
classic  regions  of  financial  perils  to  which  he  has  felicitously 
alluded,  and  from  which  he  has  happily  emerged.  But  there 
is,  I  see,  an  idea  abroad,  almost  haunting  a  portion  of  the 
public,  that  the  landed  classes  in  India,  who  now  contribute  more 
than  £21,876,047  to  the  Imperial  revenues,  are  still  proper  subjects  of 
further  taxation.  To  these  persons  I  may  (somewhat  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Chapman)  address  the  following  observations  made  in  this 
Hall  in  1871.  In  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  ^'  a  succession  of  new 
taxes  had  been  imposed  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  In 
addition  to  the  income-tax,  we  h  ad  had  a  cess  of  six  and  a  quarter 
per  cent,  on  all  revenue ;  a  quit-rent  of  considerable  amount  on  lands 
previously  held  rent-free  ;  tolls  and  municipal  taxes  had  been  freely 
resorted  to,  salt- excise  had  been  greatly  increased,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  in  many  parts  the  thirty  years'  settlements  were  falling  in^ 
and  revised  rates,  involving  an  increase  of  some  sixty  per  cent,  on  the 
land-revenue,  were  being  imposed.  The  Local  Fund  receipts  during 
the  year  1869-70  amounted  to  £618,000;  while  the  Municipal 
taxes  realised  £530,000.  Allowing  for  a  portion  of  the  Local  Funda 
being  derived  from  jail -manufactures,  harbour- fees,  Native  States 
charitable  endowments,  and  other  sources  that  did  not  press  directly 
on  the  coimtry,  he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  the  Presidency 
[of  Bombay]  contributed  not  far  short  of  a  million  sterling  over 
and  above  the  Imperial  revenue.''  I  have  not  been  able  during  the 
short  time  at  my  disposal  to  make  out  the  figures  for  the  last 
year ;  but  the  amount  cannot  be  less.  For  all  local  improvement 
hitherto  has  meant  increased  taxation ;  and  some  improvements  have 
been  of  a  very  doubtful  kind.  All  these  considerations  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  step  of  the  exclusion  of  incomes 
derived  from  sources  other  than  agriculture  is  a  decided  advance  in 
the  right  direction.  There  is  yet  one  more  consideration  which 
also  tends  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  is,  the  non -resort  to  in- 
creased salt-tax.  Hon'ble  members  who  speak  in  favour  of  this  tax 
ought  to  remember  what  was  said  in  1870  in  this  Council  about  this 
tax.  Besides  in  Western  India — I  speak  of  the  Bombay  Presidency- 
there  was  at  one  time  (/.r.,  prior  to  1837)  no  salt-excise  at  all. 
Afterwards  eight  annas  a  maund  were  imposed ;  then  one  nipee ;  one 
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rupee,  thirteen  annas,  three  pies ;  two  rupees ;  and  three  rupees.  In 
1882  it  was  reduced  to  two.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  first 
principles  on  this  occasion,  except  as  a  matter  of  sheer  necessity ; 
but  I  take  leave  to  say  that  salt,  like  grain,  ought  to  be  practically 
free ;  or  if  that  cannot  be,  that  it  ought  at  least  to  be  taxed  as  lightly 
as  possible.  I  cannot  understand  how  anybody  at  Madras  can  have 
gone  up  to  Government  with  a  proposal  to  raise  the  salt-tax  which 
presses  so  hard  on  the  masses  that  the  poor  have  in  very  many  cases 
been  found  living  by  scraping  saltish  earth,  and  in  some  cases  have 
been  actually  prosecuted  for  so  doing.  I  refer  to  the  debates  of 
1865  and  other  publications  in  support  of  my  arguments;  and  on 
their  evidence  and  on  my  own  experience  of  over  30  years,  I  hold 
that  the  present  resolve  of  Government  not  to  raise  the  salt-tax  is 
a  correct  and.  wise  step  in  Indian  finance. 

I  have  now,  my  Lord,  to  turn  to  import -duties — a  third  item  of 
taxation  not  in  the  budget,  but  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  should 
have  been  there.  In  so  saying,  I  do  not  propose  to  raise  any  question 
on  this  occasion  in  reference  to  the  Bill  now  before  us.  But  the  sub- 
ject is  very  important,  and  as  such,  it  is  one  deserving  of  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  Government  of  India.  Sir  A.  Colvin  says  that 
"the  exemption  from  duty,  in  March  1878,  by  the  Government  of 
Lord  Lytton,  of  certain  descriptions  of  grey  cotton  goods  made  the 
abolition  of  the  import -duties  on  all  cotton  goods  a  question  only  of 
time." 

It  is  not  my  object  to  imearth  on  this  occasion  the  voluminous 
literature  ou  this  subject ;  but  there  is  the  evidence  of  a  few  facts 
and  figures  which  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  British  India  always  to 
remember.  In  1875,  when  the  Indian  Tariff  Bill  was  being  discussed 
in  this  Council,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Hope,  after  discussing  the  whole 
question,  showed  that  ^*  the  case  for  total  abolition  on  the  grounds 
on  which  it  was  claimed  must  inevitably  fall  to  the  ground."  He 
also  said  that  Mr.  Massey  had  remarked  with  truth  that  the  Indian 
import-duties  were  the  lightest  in  the  world.  Not  only  was  this 
statement  then  made,  but  Mr.  Hope  spoke  of  an  excise-duty  which 
might  thereafter  be  resorted  to,  and  he  warned  the  '*  investors  in  Indian 
mills  that  they  should  bear  this  hint  in  mind ;  and  thus  forewarned 
be  precluded  from  charging  the  Government  with  breach  of  faith  to 
them  in  the  event  of  the  imposition  of  an  excise -duty  at  any  future 
date."  His  Excellency  Lord  Northbrook,  in  summing  up  on  that 
occasion,   explained  that  the  Indian  customs  duties  had  never  been 
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regarded  as  protective ;  and  after  naming  all  the  Finance  Members 
from  1860  and  downwards,  said  that  "  in  all  financial  questions  the 
true  interest  of  the  people  of  India  is  the  only  consideration  which 
the  Government  of  India  has  to  regard."  Such  was  the  state  of 
matters  in  1875.  What  happened  in  1878  is  a  matter  of  history, 
which  will  be  found  in  a  Parliamentary  Return  of  14th  August,  1879. 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  Budget  of  1882,  which  is  the  next 
point  of  departure  from  the  Indian  Tariff  Act  of  1875. 

I  know  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  quoted  in  1878 
and  afterwards ;  but  the  House  of  Commons,  like  the  Government  of 
India,  will  only  ultimately  decide  the  financial  policy  for  India  by  all 
the  considerations  which  Bxej'nst  alike  to  all  interests  ;  and  now  that 
the  duties  have  been  abolished,  the  question  to  consider  is — Have 
they  had  the  tendency  which  has  been  attributed  to  them  ?  In 
addition  to  the  remai*ks  of  the  Tariff  Committee,  I  beg  to  refer  this 
Council  to  an  excellent  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Lytton  in  1877  by 
Mr.  Sorabjee  Shapurji  Bengali,  then  a  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  one  of  our 
most  experienced  and  enlightened  merchants  on  the  other  side  of 
India.  He  is  a  thorough  free-trader,  and  the  facts  which  he  advances 
are  therefore  all  the  more  valuable.  This  is  what  he  says  about  oiu* 
cotton -mill  industry,  as  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Indian  tariff: — 

'<  I  am  Htrongly  of  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  reqaire  that 
this  new  industry  or  any  other  industry  should  thrive  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  disadvantageous  for  India  if  the  policy  of  its 
G(oyemment  were  directed  to  support  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  and 
encourage  the  employment  of  capital  in  them  by  means  of  protective  tarifPs,  a 
policy  which  increases  the  cost  of  the  articles  thus  protected  to  the  general 
consumer,  and  therefore  taxes  the  resources  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
capitalist  during  the  time  the  protection  is  permitted  to  last,  and  which  result 
in  the  loss  of  capital  and  the  creation  of  distresH  when  the  protection  is  removed. 
If  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  fact  that  all  or  even  a  moderately  large  proportion  of 
the  thousand  and  one  varieties  of  articles  at  present  imported  into  India,  and 
included  in  the  comprehensive  name — **  Cotton  goods,"  cau  also  be  produced 
in  India  for  commercial  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  as  cheaply  as  if  manufactured 
in  Lancashire,  by  means  of  European  machinery,  then  the  interest  of  this 
country  require  the  immediate  aboUtion  of  our  import-duties  on  cotton  goods : 
for,  otherwise,  the  Indian  mill- owner  could  add  to  his  legitimate  profit  nearly 
the  full  amount  of  the  import-duty  and  still  imder-sell  his  English  rival,  so 
that  the  Native  buyer  of  cotton  goods  would  pay  the  Native  manufacturer 
nearly  5  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  his  bargain  for  nothing.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  fact.  The  cotton -goods,  which  India  imports  (with  .the  exception  of 
an  insignificant  fraction),  are  not  of  the  same  kind  which  her  cotton-mills  can 
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produce.  Nor,  jears  ago,  even  when  there  were  no  ootton-mills  estahlished  in 
this  couutr}%  did  India  obtain  her  supply  of  coarse  cotton  manufactures,  such 
an  these  mills  produce,  to  a  large  extent  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports 
of  cotton -goods  from  foreign  countries.  Her  industry  in  the  finer  varieties  of 
cotton-goods  has  given  way  to  cheaper  importations  from  outside  ;  but  in  the 
preparation  of  coarse  goods  for  the  great  mass  of  her  people,  India  possesses 
natural  advantages  in  the  home-produced,  home-spun  cotton,  which  enable  her 
to  defy  the  world.  The  introduction  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  into  the 
country  by  means  of  machinery  is  really  then  for  the  most  part  nothing  more 
than  the  introduction  of  competition  between  machinery  and  the  indigenous 
hand-spindle  or  the  hand-loom,  and  also  of  competition  between  India  on  the 
one  hand  and  Europe  and  America  on  the  other  in  the  supply  of  cheap  coarse 
cotton- goods  to  several  Asiatic  countries  and  parts  of  Africa.  The  cry,  there- 
fore, that  since  the  establishment  of  factories  in  India  for  cotton -manufactures, 
the  retention  of  the  customs  import-duties  acts  as  a  protective  impost,  rests  on 
better  foundation,  so  far  at  least  as  nine- tenths  of  these  duties  are  concerned, 
than  a  desire  to  obtain  the  admission  of  cotton- goods  of  every  variety  into  this 
country  free  of  duly,  whether  protective  or  non-protective.'* 

The  same  is  the  conclnsion  to  which  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the 
Groyermnent  of  India  had  come.  As  to  the  actual  use  of  these 
articles  by  the  different  classes  of  the  people,  Mr.  Sorabji  says  as 
follows : — 

*'  Moreover  foreign  cotton-goods  imported  into  India  partake  of  the  addi- 
tional recommendation  of  having  in  them  something  of  the  nature  of  articles  of 
luxury.  We  import  annually,  in  round  figures,  about  19  crores  (say,  nineteen 
million  sterling]  worth  of  foreign  cotton-goods.  The  uninformed  may  be  under 
the  impression  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  this  amount  represents  goods 
required  by  the  mass  of  the  Indian  people  for  their  every-day  use.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  Of  these  19  crores  worth  of  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  of  all 
kinds,  3  crores  consist  of  bleached  goods,  3  crores  of  colored,  dyed  and 
printed  goods,  2)  crores  of  yams  of  all  varieties,  technically  known  as  No.  iOs., 
and  upwards,  suited  for  Native  looms  in  the  preparation  of  fine  clothes,  3  crores 
of  superior  descriptions  of  grey  piece-goods,  and  7^  crores  of  other  grey  cloths. 
The  first  four  out  of  these  five  items  give  a  sum  total  of  11|  crores  of  rupees, 
and  any  one  acquainted  with  the  trade  and  with  the  habits  of  the  people  will 
be  able  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  the  goods  represented  by  this  sum,  ivith 
the  addition  of  about  one-half  the  quantity  included  in  the  last  and  remaining 
item,  after  undergoing  the  process  of  dyeing  or  pnnting  in  the  country,  arc 
consumed  by  the  higher  and  the  middle  classes  of  people  for  their  daily  require- 
ments, and  by  the  poorer  classes  as  articles  of  occasional  use  not  subject  to 
every-day  wear  and  tear.  For  their  every-day  use  the  mass  of  the  people  use 
very  little  of  foreign  manufactured  goods.  The  product  of  Native  hand-looms 
from  the  cotton  of  the  countiy  has  hitherto  supplied  the  wants  of  the  bulk  of 
the  population  as  regards  cheap  clothing.  The  competition  of  the  cotton-mills 
uf  India  is  mure  with  the  iudigcuous  hand-loom  than  with  Manchester,  whicli, 
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oving  to  want  of  cheapnesB,  has  always   been  unable,   beyond  an  insignificant 
portion  of  its  exports,  to  make  a  way  for  its  coarse  cloths  into  India.'* 

Thus  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  imports  affect  only  the  well-to-do 
classes,  nearly  all  the  cloth  imported  being  used  by  them  and  not  by 
the  very  poor.  As  regards  the  protective  character  of  the  duties,  the 
question  is  further  cleared  by  looking  at  our  imports. 

What  do  we  now  find  to  be  the  actual  evidence  of  exports  and 
imports  of  these  cotton -goods  ?     The  table  below  will  show  this: — 

Imports  and  Exports  Value  of  Merchandise  and  of  English  Piece- 
goods  from  1866-67  to  1885-86. 


Ybakij 


i86()-67  (11  muuthb) 

1867-68  

J868-69  

1869-70  

1870-71  

1871-72  

18/2-/3  ...  ••• 

1873-74  

1874-75  

1875-70  

1870-77  

187.7-78  

1878-70  

1879-80  

1880-81  

1881-82  

1883-84  ...         ... 

1884-85  

1S81-86  (SmonthH  ) 


Value  Ihpobts    (exclu- 
sive OF  G-OVEBN3CENT 

Stobes  axo  of 

Englijth 

Piece-goodn 

imported 

(Cotton). 


Total  value 
of  Imports. 


Rh. 

29,01,47,413 
35,66,43,206 
35,93,13,740 
...  32,87,96,432 
...i  33,34,82,462 
...  30,81,07,766 
...|  80,47,80,694 
...  31,62,84,972 
...1  34,64,52,622 
...;  37,11,26,672 
...I  36,86,71,766 
39,32,60,030 
36,56,61,947 
39,74,24,662 
..;  50,30,88,343 
'  46,99,20,842 
50,00,30,405 
52,70,88,912 
53.14,93,110 
33,24,01,787 


•  •• 


•  ■• 


■•• 


Rs. 

12,62,41,000 
14,99,99,174 
16,07,25,506 
13,65,68,462 
15,64,48,675 
15,00,99,805 
14,54,57,722 
15,10,48,968 
16,21,77,602 
16,25,94,615 
15,82,94,045 
17,10,27,761 
13,93,75,110 
16,72,33,522 
22,63,86,410 
20,57,07,239 
21,18,17,652 
21,39,69,074 
20,90,80,616 
13,11,73,304 
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Value  or  ExFoicTH  (exclu 
aivE  OF  THKisumii  a»d 
GovBRinatNT  3tobeu). 


TutalEiporlti  Piece -gootk, 
(Iiidisn  ludiau 

produce).         (Cotton). 


IS66-67  [11  iiioiith'') 

1807-6M  

18li8.ey  

I8U9.70  

1870-71  

1871-72  

1872-73  

1873-74  

1874-76 

1876-76  

1876-77  

1877-78  

1878-79  

1879-80  

1S30-81  

1881 -S2  

1882-8»  

1888-84  

1884-SS  

1883-86  (S  iDODtlu) 


.  40,77.39,593 
.  40,69,66,648 
.  61,67,62.321 
.  50,07,96,443 
.  C3,5S,16,812 
.  61,69,72,262 
.  63,44,91,833 
.  63,11,44,276 
.  64,60,10,909 

'>6,21,22,43S 
.  68,93,00,6f" 
,  83,14,86,3! 
,    68,70,7fl,28.i 

64 

71 


60,61,069 
67,20,168 
67.26,792 
23,85,260 
26,42,309 
27,21,690 
30,60,033 
38,49,871 


47,93,389 
48,68,994 
68,60.443 
69,98,600 
72.93,868 
89,66,600 
80,92.894 
57,21,188 


t'urther  I  beg  to  ai>i)eud  a  stetemeut*  in  regai-d  to  piecc-goodK 
iduiie  and  yarn  for  1H80  to  1884,  made  out  for  me  last  week  by 
It  leading  merchant  in  Bombay,  from  whinh  it  appears  that  tlie 
auuual  rate  of  increase  in  the  import  trade  of  piece-goods  and  yams 
into  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Madras  continued  uninterruptedly 
until  the  year  1880.  For  in  the  year  1873  the  entire  import 
for  the  three  Presidendes  was  1,071,085,753  yards  of  goods  and 
a8,778,171»  lbs.  of  yam,  whUe  in  the  year  1880  it  was  1,6 12, 700,000 
yards  of  goods  and  41,750,000  lbs.  of  yam,  thus  shewing  that 
from  1849  to  1880  there  has  been  a  continued  increase  in  the 
imports.     It  was  from  March,  1882,  that  the  import-duties   upon 

*  SUtemoiit  of  Imports  of  Piece-gaodit  (grej,  bleached,  colored  and  printed) 
wild  of  j-umii  {grey  »nd  dj-oil)  into  Buiubiiy,  Cuk'iiltii  luid  Hitdrua  from  the  ytiui 
1880  tu  1884,  buth  mdiisivi;. 
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Piece-goocU. 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

Yabsxb. 
Gi*y 

8,600,000 
8,000,000 

8,047,000 
5,653,000 

9,450,000 
5,330,000 

8,310,000 
6,450,000 

8,570,000 

^    J    ••• ••••••••» 

Dyed  

6,740,000 

Total 

16,600,000 

13,600,000 

14,780,000 

13,760,000 

10,000,000 
6,100.000 

15,310,000 

Bomhay, 

Grey 

Dved  

7,700,000 
5,350,000 

13.060,000 

8,500,000 
3,822,000 

7,743,000 
4,275,000 

8,000,000 
6,300,000 

Total 

12,322,000 

12,018,000 

10,600,000 
2,374,000 

16,100,000 

7,200,000 
3,800,000 

14,300,000 

Madras, 
Grey 

8,000,000 
4,100,000 

8,300,000 
2,800,000 

9,700,000 

Dyed 

• 

3,300,000 

Total  

12,100,000 

11,100,000 

12,974,000 

11,000,000 

13,000,000 

Grand  Total 

41,750,000 

37,022,000 

39,772,000 

4,860,000 

42,610,000 

goods  and  yams  were  altogether  removed,  and  instead  of  the 
imports  increasing,  as  we  may  naturally  expect  ii  the  protection 
theory  were  correct,  they  have  remained  stationary,  except  in  the 
case  of  Madras,  where  a  slight  increase  is  perceptible  ;  but  taking 
the  total  of  all  the  three  Presidencies  for  each  year  the  imports  fall 
short  of  what  they  were  in  1  80j  and  that  too  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  railway  communication  throughout  India  and 
the  large  increase  in  its  population.  Besides  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  rates  ruling  for  piece-goods  and  yams  in  1880  were  higher  than 
they  were  in  1884,  shewing  thereby  that  the  consumption  of  foreign 
goods  in  India  did  not  increase  by  removal  of  the  duty.  It  ought,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  noticed  that  the  consumption  of  local  spinnings 
and  manufactures  did  not  also  increase  during  the  same  peiiod,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  unexpected  and  laf ge  off-take  of  the  local  mills' 
yam  for  China,  the  serious  losses  suffered  by  the  local  mills,  with 
rare  exceptions,  during  the  last  five  yeai^  would  have  made  the 
position  of  mill-industry  very  unsound.  It  thus  follows  that  the 
removal  of  duty  has  only  deprived  India  of  a  legitimate  source  oi 
i-evenue,  while  it  has  not  secured  the  objects  for  which  the  sacrifice 
was  apparently  made. 
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The  true  end  of  all  taxation,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  is,  1  take 
it,  purely  fiscal,  and  duty  should  be  imposed  for  revenue  pui'poses  only. 
Articles  of  luxury  are  taxed  in  all  civilized  countries  for  revenue 
purposes,  while  all  other  articles,  save  raw  materials,  are  lightly  taxed. 
The  import-duty  on  piece-goods,  if  levied  to  meet  the  present  wants, 
would  not  amount  to  even  half  an  anna  a  head.  Thus  the  average 
annual  impoi*ts  of  merchandise  into  India  for  the  last  three  yeai*s 
ending  Mai'ch,  1885,  average  about  53  crores  of  rupees,  and  if  a 
duty  of  1  ]  per  cent,  only  was  levied  on  this  import,  it  would  yield  06 
lakhs  of  rupees  to  Government,  which  would  be  at  a  rate  under  half 
an  anna  per  head  on  the  present  population  of  25  crores,  if  it  fell 
on  the  masses ;  but  I  submit  this  does  not ;  it  is  chiefly  paid,  as 
Mr.  Sorabji  Bengali  has  shown,  by  the  higher  classes.  Besides,  this  is 
a  tax  which  will  reach  the  population  of  Native  States,  who  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  British  rule  as  we  do,  without  contributing 
anything  towards  its  expenses.  This  item  of  indirect  taxation  is  a 
better  way  of  raising  revenue  for  Imperial  purposes  than  direct 
taxation  like  the  income-tax,  which,  in  India  particularly,  is 
obnoxious  to  the  people.  A  protective  duty  is  indeed  injurious  to 
free  trade,  but  from  the  statements  of  imports  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  import-duty  in  India  was  not  protective  before,  and  cannot  even 
now  subserve  such  a  pui'pose  for  many  obvious  reasons.  It  was 
levied  to  enable  the  Grovernment  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  the 
administration.  It  was  paid  without  demur  and  at  the  least  possible 
expense  in  collection  as  compared  with  any  other  mode  of  taxation. 
If  England,  which  lays  down  broad  principles  of  free  trade  and 
insists  upon  their  being  observed  by  India,  imposes  exorbitant  duties 
on  foreign  goods  for  revenue  purposes  whenever  necessary,  why 
should  not  Lidia,  under  similar  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  do  the 
same,  and  particularly  when  the  tax  i^  merely  a  nominal  one,  and  yet 
affords  a  good  help  to  the  revenue;  and  when,  as  Mr.  Soi*abji 
Bengali  has  distinctly  proved,  it  does  not  touch  the  poor,  and  chiefly 
falls  on  the  well-to-do  classes  ? 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  I  am  sony  this  tax  was  not  availed  of 
as  recommended  by  the  Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  T 
cannot  understand  the  recommendation  to  extend  the  operation 
of  the  license-tax  in  the  form  of  an  income-tax.  If  it  wei'e  a  mere 
license -tax  it  would  be  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  exist- 
ing tax ;  but  this  is  something  more.  It  is  an  income-tax  in  the  case 
of  all  whose  incomes  are  above  Rs,   2,000,     The  history  of  tliis  tax 
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li&s  been  so  often  repeated  in  this  Council  that  I  will  not  now  enter 
into  it.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  it  is  still  open  to  the  remarks  which 
have  been  submitted  in  this  Council  bj  Messrs,  Inglis,  Robinson, 
Cockerell  and  others,  on  the  evidence  bef ori9  them ;  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  such  a  tax  will  only  be  resorted  to  on  occasions  of  the 
greatest  urgency  and  necessity.  The  difficulties  of .  working  such  a 
tax  (as  I  might  safely  say  also  from  my  own  little  experience  in 
working  it  j  are  very  great ;  and  I  shall  only  add  my  humble  voice  to 
those  that  have  gone  before  me  in  imploring  the  GU>vernment  not 
to  insert  it  hereafter  in  their  Budget  as  an  ordinary  source  of  reve- 
nue.   It  presses  hard  on.  the  honest,  and  its  efEects  are  demoralizing. 

There  is  one  more  subject  on  which  I  have  to  say  a  few  words 
before  I  conclude. 

Your  Lordship  made  an  appeal  to  the  individual  Members  of  this 
Council,  which  (speaking  for  myself)  was  hardly  necessary  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  made.  When  the  subject  of  a 
pare  license -tax  was  discussed  in  1878  in  Bombay  I  voted  against  it 
on  the  ground  of  its  one-sidedness.  That  feature  is  absent  on 
this  occasion,  but  the  symmetry  of  the  Act  is  marred  by  the  higher 
classes  being  put  under  an  income-tax  instead  of  a  license -tax. 

I  think,  however,  we  shall  all  rejoice  at  the  removal  of  all 
grounds  for  imposing  such  a  tax,  which  I  expect  from  the  searching 
inquiry  into  expendilure  which  Your  Lordship's  Grovernment  have 
now  resolved  upon.  -  I  have  not  been  able,  within  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal,  to  lay  my  hands  upon  all  the  details  which  would  be  necessary 
to  speak  authoritatively  on  this  question  in  detail ;  but  there  are 
several  departments  in  which  very  large  saving  has  long  been  overdue. 
In  my  own  Presidency,  the  Revenue  Survey  Department  had  or 
ought  to  have  finished  its  work  long  ago,  and  yet  from  the  returns  it 
appears  that  that  department  is  still  of  the  same  strength  financially 
as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  When  I  remember  what  Mountetuart 
Elphinstone  said  of  this  department  in  1820,  I  am  grieved  to  see  the 
unnecessary  extension  of  its  life  and  action  in  those  districts  where 
its  work  has  been  once  completed.  The  new  Forest  Department  is  a 
young  department  in  its  origin ;  but  it  has  now  been  working  almost 
like  the  old  In  am  Commission.  I  see  a  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  it  in  Bombay,  but  looking  to  the  evidence  that  is  being 
taken,  it  has  scarcely  touched  the  surface.  Whether  it  will  go 
beneath  and  help  to  secure  an  efficient  administratino  without  any 
unnecessary  annoyance  to  the  people,  remains  to  be  seen.  Again, 
25 
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Another  question  is  the  taxation  of  the  Government  secnrities.  I 
beg  that  the  propriety  of  these  maj  be  re -considered,  as  it  is  a 
matter  which  affects  public  credit. 

Yet  another  question  remains ;  and  it  is  the  question  of  secrecy  iii 
regard  to  income-tax  assessments.  This  is  not  provided  for  in  this 
Bill,  although  it  used  to  be  so  in  the  fomler  Acts.  All  officers^  so  far 
as  I  know,  were  sworn  to  secrecy  under  the  law ;  and  so  I  think  they 
should  be.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  the  Native  mercantile  com- 
munity has  always  laid  great  stress.  The  feeling  on  the  subject  is 
very  strong,  as  it  is  one  which  touches  their  mercantile  credit  and 
honoTir  ;  and  I  hope  the  question  will  be  attended  to  when  the  Bill 
goes  to  the  Select  Committee. 


nnU8HAW    UESVAHJI    MEHTA,     Ut,..  M.A.    (BlTriitirat-U».) 
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•    PHEROZESEIAH  M.  MEHTA.  Esq.,  M.A., 

(Babbister-at-Law.) 

••  To  fight 
In  a  just  cause,  and  for  our  country's  gloryi 
Is  the  best  office  of  the  best  men." — Havard,  Repulus. 

In  that  radiant  group  of  stars  which  for  yearis  past  is 
illumining  the  political  and  intellectual  horizon  of  Western 
India,  none,  perhaps,  shines  with  such  fixed  lustre  as 
Mr.  Pherozeshah  M.  Mehta.  As  the  first  brilliant  Elphin- 
atonian  of  the  second  generation  after  Mr.  Dadabhai  Navroji, 
as  the  first  distinguished  Parsi  Master  of  Arts  of  the  local 
Uniyersity,  and  as  the  first  Parsi  Barrister  of  great  forensic 
talents  whose  *'  future  eminence  *'  was  prophetically  foretold 
by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Anstey,  of  English  and  Indian 
renown,  he  had  by  the  end  of  the  Seventies  made  himself 
a  sufficiently  prominent  figure  in  the  public  life  of  Bombay. 
But  the  active  and  leading  part  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the 
city  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Eighties,  and  the 
patriotism,  tempered  by  sobriety  of  judgment  and  discretion, 
displayed  by  him,  along  with  his  equally  distinguished 
collaborateurs,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Telang,  C.I.E.,  and 
Mr.  Budrudin  Tyabji— during  the  eventful  period  which 
gloriously  signalised  the  sympathetic  viceroyalty  of  the 
beloved  Marquis  of  Ripon — these  achieved  for  him  even 
greater  prominence,  which  has  not  been  a  little  enhanced 
during  the  last  seven  years  by  his  enlightened  and  disinterested 
labours,  though  for  a  brief  period  of  two  years,  as  a  non-official 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  during  the  statesman-like 
administration  of  Lord  Reay,  and  his  staunch  and  fearless 
advocacy,  as  the  leading  native  representative  of  the  city's 
interests,  of  the  rights,  privileges  and  liberties  of  Local 
Self-Government,  whenever  threatened  by  the  Provincial 
Executive. 

As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dadabhai  Navroji,  so  in  that  of  Mr. 
Mehta,  it  is  hardly  possible,  within  the  lithited  space,  to  do 
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justice  to  the  many  important  incidents  of  Lis  life.     At  the 
best  we  can  only  briefly  allude  to  these.    Mr.  Pherozeshah  was 
born  on  4th   August  1845    at   Bombay.     His  father   was   a 
successful   merchant,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.    Cama 
and   Co.,   who    had    bound   up     his  fortunes  with    Calcutta 
•  at  an  early  age.     A  gentleman  of  remarkably  good  common 
sense,  shrewdness,   and  sagacity,  he   had   even   in    his   own 
heyday  fairly   understood   the   boon  of  a  sound   commercial 
education.     Mr.  Mehta,  the  elder,  was  therefore    known  ior 
Lis    literary    activity    as     the    author    of    a    comprehensive 
geography   and  history    which   was   eagerly   studied   by   the 
young  Parsi  scholars  of  his  day.     Mr.    Pherozeshah's  school 
career  was  rapid,  and  he  passed  his  matriculation  examination 
in    1861,    graduated   as  a   B.A.   of  the  University   in  186 i, 
and  passed   with  honours   his   M.A.    examination  six  months 
later,  being   also   nominated   a    Fellow   of   the   College.     Sir 
Alexander     Grant,   Principal    of    the    Elphinstone    College^ 
was  highly  impressed  with  the  talents  of  the  young  collegian 
from    the  very   day    of  his    entrance   into     the    college,   an 
impression  which  Mr.  Pherozesha's  brilliant  course  and  uninter- 
rupted  academic   career  successfully  confirmed.     So  that   Sir 
Alexander  Grant  was  fully  justified  in  recommending  him  for 
the  travelling  fellowship  which  the  late  Mr.  Eustomji  Jamsetji 
Jeejebhoy  had  then  instituted.     Mr.  Mehta* s  father,  however, 
was  against  his  son's   availing  himself  of  what  he   supposed 
w^as  eleemosynary  education.     Sir  Alexander  ardently  wished 
that  the  first  Parsi  M.  A.  should  also  be  the  first  Parsi  barrister 
from  Lincoln's  Inn.     He  took  a  natural  pride  in  encouraging 
him  to  enter  the  liberal  profession  of  the  lawyer.     Master  of 
persuasion  and  sweet  oratory  as  he  was,  he  soon  prevailed  upon 
Mr.  Mehta,  the  elder,  and  convinced  him  that  his  son's  availing 
himself  of  the  liberality  of  the  philanthropic  citizen  would  only 
reflect  the  hi<?hest  honour  on  himself  and  his  community.     So 
Mr.  Pherozesha  soon  after  set  sail  for  England  to  study  for  the 
bar,  though    ultimately  he  did  not  avail   himself  of  the  endow- 
ment.    And   here  his  academical  career  may  be  properly  said 
to  have  ended. 
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The  three  years  of  hard  and  perse veriug  study  of  the  law 
goon  brought  its  reward.  Mr.  Mehta  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
]8fi8,  though  not  without  having  made  himself  useful  in 
London,  with  3Ir.  Dadabhai  Navroji  for  his  guru.  He  heartily 
co-operated  with  him,  along  with  Mr.  \V.  C.  Bonner ji,  the  well- 
known  Barrister  of  Calcutta,  and  the  President  of  the  First 
Indian  National  Congress,  in  establishing  the  London  Literary 
Society,  which  after  a  short  time  was  superseded  by  the  East 
India  Association.  During  his  sojourn  in  England,  Mr.  Mehta 
read  before  that  Society  an  interesting  paper  on  Education  in 
India  which,  considering  the  age  at  which  was  written,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  credit  to  his  nascent  talents.  It  may  still  be  read 
with  profit. 

Having  been  called  to  the  bar,  it  w^as  a  curious  but  most 
happy  coincidence,  his  return  to  Bombay,  **  fresh  from  the 
atmosphere  of  Lincoln's  Inn,"  on  the  same  afternoon  which 
witnessed  in  the  hall  of  the  Framji  Cowasji  Institute  the  inter- 
esting ceremony  of  presentation  of  a  farewell  address  to 
Sir  Alexander  Grant  on  his  election  as  Principal  of  the 
Edinburgh  University— a  coveted  academic  post  which  he  had 
unsuccessfully  competed  for  ten  years  earlier.  So  eager  was 
the  grateful  young  barrister  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  that 
no  sooner  had  he  come  to  shore  and  heard  of  them  than  he 
repaired  to  the  interesting  gathering  to  bid  him  a  hearty 
farewell.  Thus  parted  Principal  and  scholar,  the  great  Oxford 
coach  and  profound  Aristotelian  scholar  and  the  brilliant  Fellow 
and  young  lawyer,  never  to  meet  again. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  very  first  public 
event  in  which  Mr.  Mehta  considerably  interested  himself, 
though  most  imobtrusively,  was  the  movement  set  on  foot  in 
1869  to  present  Mr.  Dadabhai  Navroji  with  a  handsome  purse 
in  recognition  of  the  many  valuable  services  rendered  by  him 
to  the  public  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  principal 
credit  of  initiating  the  movement  belongs  to  Mr.  Pherozeshah, 
who  succeeded  in  getting  (the  2nd)  Sir  Jamsctji  Jijibhai,  and 
all  the  other  leading  and  opulent  natives  to  join  in  it.  It 
redounds  highly  to  his  credit,  that,  impelled  by  honorable  and 
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patriotic  sentiments  as  well  as  by  his  high  respect  for  him,  the 
young  citizen  and  lawyer,  who  had  yet  to  build  his  reputation, 
should  have  been  one  of  the  very  first  to  cause  the  sterling  worth 
of  Mr,  Dadabhai  Navroji  to  be  recognised  and  appreciated  by 
the  leading  citizens  of  Bombay. 

Two  years  later  occurred  a  remarkable  event  in  the  annals 
of  the  Municipality,  the  boon  of  which  was   five  years   before 
granted  to  the  citizens  of  Bombay  by  the  enlightened  statesman- 
ship  of  the   distinguished   Sir  Bartle   Frere.     The    financial 
ability  of  its  first  and  most  brilliant  Municipal  Commissioner, 
was  not  equal  to   his   administrative  genius.     Fired  by  the 
example    of  M.  Haussmann,  Mr.  Arthur  Crawford   was  con- 
sumed with  the  ambition  to  convert  the  City  of  Bombay  into 
a  second  Paris.     Not  only  did  he  aspire  to  clear  the  town  of  the 
accumulated  filth  of  half  a  century,  to  bring  down  its  death-rate 
to  17  per  thousand,  to  construct  new  roads  and  bridges,  to  build 
footpaths,   to  widen  streets,  and  to  erect  fountains  and  gardens, 
construct  markets  and  drains,  but  to  give  &  perennial  water  supply 
to  the  increasing  population ,  and  haussmannize  Bombay.   Fired  by 
this  civic  ambition,  that  facile  princeps  of  aediles  cared  not  to 
look  either  to   the   right  or  to  the  left,    to   the    pockets   of 
the  rate-paying  constituency,  or  to   the  condition    of   his  own 
Municipal   treasure  chest.     Disregarding  the  warning  voice  of 
his   masters,   economic   members  of  the  Municipality,  H.   M.'s 
Worshipf  nl  bench  of  Justices,  he  went  headlong  in  his  career 
of  financial  extravagance, — cleansing  and  beautifying  the  city, 
but  burying  her  at  the  same  time  under   the    load  of   a  heavy 
debt.  The  crisis  came  at  last  and  the  sBdile  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  deafening  cries  all  round  of   Retrenchment  and  Reform. 
Those  cries  reached  the  ears  of  Government,  till  at   last  public 
indignation    was    appeased    by  his   precipitate   abandonment 
of  his  post.     The  rest  is  a  matter  of  history.     Many  were  the 
angry  denunciations  hurled  against  him.    Many  were  the  .un- 
favourable criticisms  pronounced  on  his  financial  extravagance. 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  crisis  Mr.  Mehta  read  a  paper  on  the 
Municipal  reform  question  in  the  F.  C.  Institute,  in  which  he 
tried  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  the  reform  should  proceed. 
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He  pointed  out  the  mischief  of  such  an  executive  Town  Council 
as  the  leading  reformers  were   advocating,  and  suggested  an 
elected  Corporation,  a  standing   Committee,  and  an  Executive 
Commissioner.     And  these  were  the  lines  on  which  the  first 
Municipal  Act  of  1872  was  ultimately  framed.     His  chief  con- 
tention, based  on  the  memorable  observations  of  the  late  John 
Stuart  Mill  in   his  Representative  Government,  wa^j.  that   the 
executive      power    should    be     solely    trusted    to   a     single 
individual    on    whom    would  rest    the    entire     responsibility 
of   the    administration.     Vesting  it    in    the    hands  of  many 
simply    whittled      away     such .  responsibility.     In    short,    a 
divided   responsibility  was  worse    than    no  responsibility    at 
all.    But  the   passion,  the  prejudice,  and  also  the  ignorance  of 
of  those  assembled  at  the  meeting,  were  so  great  and  over- 
powering that  Mr.  Mehta's  voice  was  stifled.     He  was  met 
with  execrations  for  this  statesmanlike  speech.     He  was  con- 
sidered an    ardent  partisan  of  the  exploded   regime,  though, 
like    the   impartial    critic  that  he  was,   he  endeavoured   his 
beet    to   differentiate    between  the  permanent  good   rendered 
to    the  city  by  Mr.  Crawford  and   his  inexcusable   financial 
lapses.     In  the  hall  of  that  Institute  Mr.  Mehta  first  realised 
the  power    of  mobocracy    which    he    has  never  since   tried 
.  to   forget.     He  left  the   hall   with  some   of  his  friends  who 
shared  his  views.    But  to  this  important  event  in  his  early  pub- 
lic life  may  be  fairly  ascribed  that  ardent  interest  which  we  see 
him  displaying  since,  on  all  questions  affecting  the  best  interests 
of  Local   Self- Government,    specially  those  which   affect    its 
constitution.     By   the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  twenty 
years  that  have  rolled  by  since,  it  cannot,  however,  but  be  trans- 
parent even  to  the  most  prejudiced,  that  the  principle  for  which 
he  fought  so  fearlessly  and  valiantly,  midst  a  storm  of  execration 
and  indignation,   is  the  principle  acknowledged  and  admitted 
as    correct,    and   as    such   carried  out    in   practice.     If    in 
1870-1,  the  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  to  him  to  make  his 
mark  as  a  public- spirited  citizen,  battling  against  the  forces  of 
passion  and  prejudice,  and  trying  to  dispel  ignorance  on  a  vital 
point  affecting  civic  management,  the  well   known   Tower  of 
26 
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Silence  Riot  case,  in  1872-73,  enabled  him  to  make  his  mark 
as  a  lawyer,  battling  against  the  forces  of  lawlessness  and 
disorder   and   the   insolence  of    high-handed   authority.     So 
remarkably  well  did  he  conduct  the  defence  as  junior  counsel 
with  the  late  Mr.   Anstey  that  that  distiiiguished  barrister,  so 
chary  of  praise,   handsomely  complimented  him  in   the  open 
Court  on  his  legal  ability,  stating  that  he  was  a  lawyer  in  whom 
lay  '^  the   germs  of  future  eminence.^'     Mr.  Mehta's  forensic 
ability  began  to  be  discerned  at  that  early  stage  in  his  profes- 
sional career.     He  established  his  reputation  in  the  mof  ussil  in 
the  celebrated  Surat  Riots  Case,  from  which   date  forward  his 
practice  up-country  has  been  unusually  large.     He  came  into 
great    request,  specially   as  more  or  less  he  was  lucky  and 
achieved  success,  whether  acting  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
or  the  defence.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  same  luck   still 
accompanies  him,    now    that  he  is    a   senior    counsel    with 
twenty-four    years  of  wide   practice.     The    Native  States  of 
£attyawar,  small   and  great,  equally   value  his  abilities  as  a 
lawyer.     There  is  not  a  month  in  which  his  services  are  not 
put  into  requisition.     No  coimsel  has,  we  believe,  been  appealed 
to  more  for  preparing  important  state  memorials    on  behalf 
of  these   States   than    the   subject  of    this    biography — such 
are  the  ability  and  care  with  which  he  is  known  to  marshal 
his  facts  and  argue   out  his  case.     A   very   early    specimen 
of   such  memorial   writing   may  be   traced   in   the    petition 
which  the  Farsee  Community  read  and  adopted  at  their  public 
meeting  to     protest  against  the  conduct  of    the   police    in 
connection  with  the  deplorable  Mahomedan  riot  of   1874.     The 
original  draft,  it  is  no  secret,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Maclean, 
former  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Bombay  Gazette,  but  it  was 
ably   revised  and  settled  by  Mr.   Mehta.     In  the  celebrated 
Wilson  case  of  Cambay    fame  the  Bombay    Oazette  said:— 
''  Something,  too,  must  be  said  for  the  ability  and  judgment 
shown  by  the  oounsel  engaged.     Mr.  Inverarity  showed  zeal 
and  industry  in  conducting  a  defence  which  claimed  his  best 
qualities   as   an  advocate.     Mr.  Mehta   carried  off  something 
more  than  the  honours  of  winning  counsel,  and  his  speech  in 
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replying  upon  the  whole  ease  was  an  admirable  example  of 
close  reasoning  and  judicious  pleading,  as  much  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  tact  and  reticence  as  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  put  the  case  befqre  the  Court." 

But  while  Mr.  Mehta  was  rising  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  was  displaying  no  mean  activity  in  public  affairs. 
The  training  and  experience  acquired  at  the  reformed 
Municipal  Corporation,  between  1872  and  1880,  have  been  of 
invaluable  sernoe  to  him.  During  that  period  he  cordially 
co-operated  on  many  important  matters,  though  sometimes 
differing  from  them,  with  the  late  Messrs.  Nowrojee  Furdonjee 
and  V.  N.  Mandlik,  two  distinguished  citizens,  to  whom  the 
City  of  Bombay  is  greatly  indebted,  along  with  Mr.  Sorabji 
S.  Bengali)  for  the  reform  ihat  was  introduced  soon  after  the 
Municipal  revolution  of  1870, 

The  training  received  during  the  previous  decade  in  the 
Municipal  school  enabled  Mr.  Mehta  to  distinguish  himself  at 
the  Municipal  Corporation  during  the  stormy  debates  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Malabar  Hill  Reservoir  Scandal.  The  history 
of  that  miserable  engineering  failure,  which  reflected  no  credit 
on  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  construction  of  that 
reservoir,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  mention  here.  Suffice 
to  say,  that  despite  the  fierce  and  "  angry  billows "  which 
threatened  to  drown  Mr.  Mehta,  his  heroic  resistance,  succeeded 
not  only  in  repelling  the  breakers,  but  completely  laying  low  the 
elements  which  had  strenuously  attempted  to  shield  municipal 
folly,  municipal  extravagance,  and  municipal  incompetency.  He 
was  most  prominent  in  unmasking  the  affair  in  its  true  naked- 
ness. Virtually,  the  resolution  which  purported  to  record 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  those  concerned,  though 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  one,  was  a  scathing  condemnation 
of  the  entire  system  of  administration  as  carried  on  in  the  En- 
gineering department.  This  important  and  historical  incidence 
may  be  said  to  have  shewn  to  the  fullest  the  powers  of  debate, 
sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  of  impassioned  oratory  which  Mr.  Mehta 
is  capable  of — ^powers  and  oratory  which  have  since  acquired 
greater   force,    but    used    with    remarkable  modei'ation    and 
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judgment. .  It  is  these  elements  which  have  acquired  for  him 
the  reputation  of  being  the  virtual  leader  of  the  Corporation. 
Many     have    been     the     important     subjects    which     since 
1880      have     come     to    the    front      in     the    halls    of     the 
Civic  Fathers— from    the  Imperial   Resolution    of     1882    on 
Local   Self -Government     to    the    question    of    the-  liability 
of    the    Provincial    Government    with    regard    to     primary 
education,  not  forgetting    the  arbitrary    mandates   regarding 
the    maii^tenance    of  hospitals  for   infectious  diseases  and  the 
iniquities  of  the  police  charges.     Each  and  every  one  of  these 
broad  constitutional  questions  have  shown  how  invaluable  have 
been  Mr.  Mehta's  services  to  the  City.     In  short,  no  member  of 
the  Corporation,  it  may  be  said  without  fear   of  contradiction, 
has  fought  so  ably,  with  such  a  mastery  of  facts,   with  such 
dialectic  powers,  and  forensic  eloquence,  as  he  on  all  questions 
affecting  Municipal  independence  and  Municipal  freedom.     In 
1884  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Corporation,    and   was 
again  re-elected  the  next  year  an  unusual  honour.     The  Times 
of  India  acknowledged  that  according  to  both  native  and  Euro- 
pean opinion,  he  made  the  best  Chairman  the  Corporation  ever 
had. 

In  the  sphere  of  Indian  politics  the  services  of  Mr.  P.  M. 
Mehta  have  not  been  the  less  invaluable.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Telang,  he  founded  the  Bombay  Presidency  Association. 
It  is  owing  to  his  exertions  jointly  with  those  of  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Justice  Telang  and  Mr.  Budrudin  Tyabji,  that  Bombay  was 
able  to  achieve  during  the  troublous  days  of  the  Ilbert  Bill 
agitation  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  sober  in  political 
judgment.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring(now  Lord  Cromer),  on  his  retire- 
ment in  1883,  called  it  the*' centre  of  political  activity  and 
sobriety."  The  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall  to  protest  against 
the  extravagance  and  antics  of  the  anti-Ilbertites  will  remain 
memorable  as  long  as  the  Government  of  British  India 
lasts.  It  will  serve  as  a  great  object  lesson  in  politics  for 
many  a  generation  to  come.  It  will  remind  posterity  how 
a  few  of  their  countrymen,  of  the  highest  enlightenment 
and    culture,    of  groat  political    sagacity    and    wisdom,    roee 
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superior  to  the  passions  and  blind  prejudices  of  the  hour, 
and  by  their  calm  and  tempered  judgment  successfully  checked 
and  controlled  the  surging  elements  in  this  city ;  and  how 
they  infused  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  moderation,  when  in 
every  part  of  the  wide  empire  Indians  and  Anglo-Indians 
alike  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  a  whirlpool 
of  angry  recriminations  and  factions  at  once  calamitous  to 
the  very  foundations  of  society. 

It  was  owing  to  this  spirit  of  moderation,  afterwards  frankly 
recognised,  by  all  India,  that  Bombay  was  unique  in  its 
demonstrations  to  Lord  Ripon  when  bidding  farewell  to  India 
in  December  1884.  In  no  other  city  save  Bombay  did 
Englishmen  join  with  Indians  in  honoiiring  an  English  Viceroy 
who  had  nobly  endeavoured  to  discharge  his  duties  in  the  full 
spirit  of  the  Queen's  Proclamation — which  enjoins  liberty  and 
equality  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  liberty  and 
equality  which  are  unto  the  Englishmen  as  the  very  breath  of 
their  lives.  Sir  James  Fergusson  was  the  very  first  to  recognise 
the  spirit  in  which  native  Bombay  had  conducted  itself  during 
the  agitation,  and  gracefully  and  honourably  discharged  the 
roll  of  an  unbiassed  Governor.  We  owe  these  to  the  political 
sagacity  of  the  Triumvirate  of  whom  Mr.  Mehta  was  one. 

In  1886,  the  Government  of  Lord  Reay  appointed  Mr.  Mehta 
a  member  of  the  Local  Legislative  Council,  the  duties  of  which, 
it  is  needless  to  observe,  he  discharged  with  his  accustomed 
ability.  The  most  important  piece  of  legislation  which  he  had 
to  deal  with  during  his  two  years*  term  of  office  was  the  new 
Municipal  Bill,  now  known  as  the  Municipal  Act  (1)  of  1888, 
The  experience  of  twenty-two  years'  Municipal  Government 
which  deservedly  earned  for  Bombay  the  sobriquet  of  "  The 
first  City  in  India/'  made  it  imperative,  in  view  of  its  immense 
progress  in  the  art  of  managing  its  own  affairs,  that  the 
foundation  of  Local  Self-Govemment  should  be  made  broader 
and  its  approaches  wider.  So  impressed  was  Lord  Beay's 
Oovernmtot  with  the  desirability  of  conferring  larger  pri- 
vileges, consistent  with  the  declarations  laid  down  in  the 
Imperial  Resolution  of  1882,   that   a  draft  bill   was  directed 
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to  be  prepared.     Unfortunately,  the  hands  to  which  this  res- 
ponsible task  was  entrusted  were   not  careful  enough.     The 
draftsman  fell  short  of  the  liberal  requirements  demanded  by 
the   citizens,   chiefly  owing  to  the  narrow  tendencies  of  the 
bureaucracy  to  which   he  belonged — a  bureaucracy,  which  has 
not  yet  taken  kindly,  it  is  sad  to  relate,  to  view  with  composure 
or  satisfaction   Lord   Ripon's   scheme  of  Local   Self-Govern- 
ment.   It  was,  however,  fortunate  that  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  measure  there   were  at  the  Legislative  Council  Board 
Messrs.  Mehta  and  Telang,  both  of  whom  had  ample  practical 
experience  of  Municipal   administration.     Aided  and   guided 
by  their    experience,   and  warmly    supported  by    the   voice 
of  the  independent  English  and  Vernacular  press.  Lord  Reay 
was  persuaded  to  make  it  a  really  liberal  measure.     The    work 
of  revising  the  draft  in  the  Select   Committee,  however,  fell 
almost    entirely    on    the  two    non-official  legislators.     Many 
were  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  many  were  the  anxious 
and  toilsome  hours    employed  in    bringing    the     originally 
conceived   illiberal  and  narrow  measure  into   harmony   with 
the  voice    of  the  public.     In  this^hard  work   Mr.  Mehta  and 
Mr.  Telang  had  the  largest  share.    And  though  it  is   a   fact 
that  they  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  Act  in  certain  respects, 
it  must  be   conceded  that  but  for    their  combined  exertions 
and  manly  opposition  the  Act  would  have  been  worse  than  it 
is.     In  respect  of  its  constitutional  part,  it  is  however,  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  older  one  of  1872,  which  it  superseded.     The 
duties  of  the  triangular  authorities  have  been  carefully  marked 
down,     namely,     those  of    the   Commissioner,   the    Standing 
Committee,   and  the   Corporation-    The  last  is  distinctly  re- 
cognised in  the  Act  as  the  supreme  administrative  authority  and 
its  powers  and  control  over  the  Municipal  purse  are  firmly  laid 
down.     For  the  first  time,  the  privilege  of  appointing  its  own 
Chairman  has  been  conceded  to  the  Standing  Committee.     So, 
too,  that  of  the  election  of  a  Deputy  Municipal  Commissioner, 
whenever  the  Corporation  may  choose  to  make  the  appointment. 
Again,  the  number  of  representatives  of  the  rate-paying  element 
has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of   four   members.    The 
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Municipal  franchise  has  also  been  granted  to  the  loc^l  Chamber 

of  Commerce  and  the  University,  who  elect  from  their  respective 

bodies  two  members  each ;  while  the  electorate  itself  has  been  j 

further  widened  by  the  inclusion  therein  of  University  Graduates. 

As  to  the  Presidency  Association,  it  is  needless  here  to  speak  : 

of  the  good  work  that  representative  body  is  doing  since  its 
formation.  Its  annual  reports  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
numerous  important  public  topics  to  which  it  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  Local  and  Imperial  Governments  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Though  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Telang 
was  obliged  to  resign  the  honorary  Secretaryship  of  the 
Association,  which  he  held  jointly  with  Mr.  Mehta  and 
Mr.  Wacha,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  his  place  has  been 
well  filled  up  by  Mr.  N.  G.  Chandavarkar. 

Mr.  Mehta  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  from  the  very  day  of  its  birth  in  Bombay. 
liike  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  elected 
President  of  the  Sixth  Convention,  held  at  Calcutta  in  the 
Christmas  of  1890.  The  Presidential  address  delivered  at  that 
sitting  will  always  form  a  bright  page  in  the  annals  of  the 
Congress,  full  of  interest  as  it  is,  both  as  a  retrospect  of  the 
important  work  rendered  by  the  five  Congresses  previously  held, 
and  as  a  practical  paper  of  what  the  **  unconventional  convention" 
should  do  for  its  further  advancement  in  the  future. 

The  address  was  highly  appreciated  everywhere,  and  by  none 
more  than  Messrs.  Caine  and  Schwann,  two  unbiassed  English 
Members  of  Parliament  who  attended  the  Congress.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  high  as  was  Mr.  Mehta's  reputation  as  an 
Indian  politician,  it  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  remarkable 
breadth  and  liberality  of  views  which  characterised  the  address 
and  the  admirable  tone  of  sober  statesmanship  which  pervaded  it. 

Mr.  Mehta's  political  and  municipal  activity  continue 
unabated.  In  the  prime  of  life  and  full  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual vigour,  there  is  yet  before  him  a  vast  field  of  'greater 
usefulness.  By  his  fearless  advocacy  of  public  interests, 
imperial  and  local,  great  force  of  character,  and  sterling  ability, 
he  has  already  made  his  influence  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
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country.  He  is  a  towering  personality.  He  has,  like  the 
guinea's  stamp,  stamped  his  own  individoiality  on  every 
important  public  event  in  which  he  has  had  a  share.  May 
Providence  long  spare  hinj  to  cultivate  these  public  virtues  and 
put  them  to  greater  use  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  and 
may  he  in  the  fulness  of  time  leave  a  name  in  the  annals  of  this 
great  Empire  more  enduring  than  brass  or  marble. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF 

Mit.  P.  M.  MEHTA. 

I. 

REFORM  OF  THE  BOMBAY  MUNICIPALITY. 

(Speech  made  be/ore  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Bench  of  Justices^ 
aseembled  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  debate  on  Mr,  J,  A, 
Forbes^ 8  motion  for  the  Reform  of  the  constitution  of  the  Munici" 
pality  of  Bombay  y  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday ,  July  bth, 
Mr.  Scoble  occupied  the  Chair.) 

Mb.  Fhbrozeshah  M.  Mehta  said:  Mr.  Chairman, «-It  is  not 
without  considerable  hesitation  and  diffidence  that  I  rise  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  propositions  that  are  now  before  the  meeting, 
unable  as  I  am  to  agree  with  the  essential  features  of  any  of  the 
schemes  of  Municipal  reform  that  are  submitted  to  us  for  our  consi- 
deration. I  am  not  unaware  that  the  taking  up  of  such  a  position 
is  deprecated  on  all  hands  by  members  of  this  Bench  and  people  out- 
side, for  whose  opinion  I  have  the  highest  respect.  It  is  urged  by 
them,  that  in  the  present  juncture  of  Municipal  affairs,  it  is  incumbent 
on  us  to  be  practical  and  moderate,  that  we  should  give  in  our 
adhesion  to  one  or  other  of  the  schemes  before  us  as  the  only  ones 
having  any  chances  of  being  viewed  or  received  favourably  by 
Government,  and  that  we  must  not  lose  the  little  we  can  obtain  in 
the  quest  of  something  more  desirable.  Now,  I  confess,  Sir,  that 
this  argument  would  be  most  convincing  and  conclusive  if  any  of  the 
schemes  of  Municipal  reform  advocated  before  us  to-day  offered  us  a 
modicum,  however  small  it  may  be,  of  Municipal  reform,  but  which 
was  at  the  same  time  substantial  and  bond  fide^  and  which  advan- 
ced us  perceptibly  in  the  path  of  the  improvement  of  our  Municipal 
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iuetitutions.  Now  I  have  been  obliged,  though  most  reluctantly,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  agree  with  the  advocates  of  either 
scheme  only  so  far  as  they  expose  the  utter  hoUowness  and  inade- 
quacy of  the  proposals  of  their  adversaries.  Both  sides  are  perfectly 
successful  in  demolishing  the  arguments  of  theii*  opponents,  but  are 
totally  unable  to  maintain  their  own,  and  to  show  satisfactorily  that 
their  proposals,  if  adopted,  woidd  secure  even  a  moderate  settlement 
of  the  Municipal  question.  For  let  us  examine  these  resolutions 
calmly  and  carefully,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  we  shall  not  have 
•far  to  go  to  point  out  that  actual  experience  has  already  ^own  that 
they  are  impotent  for  any  real  purpose  of  Munieipal  reform.  I  think 
that  the  criticism  of  the  essential  point  of  Mr.  Forbes's  proposals, 
c'ontained  in  the  first  part  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Captain 
Hancock,  hits  accurately  a  very  great  defect  in  Mr.  Forbes's  plan. 
I  agree  with  Captain  Hancock  in  thinking  that  to  vest  the  executive 
authority  in  a  Town  Council,  assisted  by  a  Secretary,  is  the  resusci- 
tation of  a  plan  already  tried  and  condenmed  by  experience  as  wrong 
iu  principle  and  inefficient  in^ractice.  I  must  say,  with  all  due 
deference,  that  Mr.  Nowrozjee  Furdoonjee's  indignant  disclaimer 
against  instituting  any  comparison  between  the  old  Board  of  Conser- 
vancy and  the  proposed  Town  Council  \pas  characteiized  more  by 
assertion  than  by  argument.  He  did  not  even  attempt  to  show  what 
essential  difference  there  was  between  the  old  Board  or  the  present 
proposed  Town  Council  that  could  justify  the  hope  that  the  latter 
would  succeed  where  the  former  had  failed.  Nor  was  his  comparison 
with  the  Town  Council  of  Liverpool  more  conclusive.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Nowrozjee  Furdoonjee  took  very  great  pains  to  make 
himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  constitution  and  working  of 
that  beau- ideal  of  his  of  a  Town  Council  of  Liverpool ;  but  when  he 
proceeded  to  predict  a  promising  future  for  the  Town  Council  of 
Mr.  Forbes's  scheme  from  the  proved  excellence  of  the  Livei-pool  Town 
Council,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  similar,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  latter  was  founded  upon  ibe  elective  principle,  I  also 
had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Nowrozjee  had  familiarized  himself  with 
another  English  institution,  the  practice  so  well-known  to  English 
shop-keepers,  of  urging  the  irresistible  argument  of  only  a  guinea. 
On  that  principle,  you  could  easily  prove  that  a  dead  body  was  as 
good  as  a  living  body,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  latter  had 
what  the  former  had  not,  a  life,  a  vital  principle.  If  jie  thought  so 
little  of  this  difference,  what  he  ought  to  have  coxnpared  his  Town 
27 
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Council  with,  were  the  Town  Councils  of  the  English  boroughs  before 
the  elective  principle  was   universally  introduced  in  them  by  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835,  characterized    by  the  Commisf 
doners  appointed  to  enquire  into  them,  as  at  once  inefficient,  mischie- 
vous, and  corrupt.     I  do  not  concm*  with  those  who  pass  a  wholesale 
condemnation  upon  the  system   of  Municipal   government  in  the 
EngUsh  towns,  not   even  after  they   press    into  their  service   the 
authority  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  a  review  which,  after  all,  is  only 
the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  same  party  who  struggled  frantically 
against  the  passing  of  the  Corporation  Act  of  1835  ;  but  I  do  believe 
that  in  recommending  an  executive    Town  Council,  Mr.   Forbes 
is  copying  by  far  the  greatest   blunder  of  the   English  Act,   and   to 
which  alone  is  attributable  whatever  inefficiency,  mismanagement, 
and  corruption  still  lingers  in  English  Municipal  government.     It  is 
the  want  of  a  responsible  executive  officer  that  has  marred  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  utiUty  of  the   English  Municipal    reform  of'  1836. 
The  only  effect  of  the  establishment  of  Mr.   Forbes's  Town -Council 
would  be  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  one  responsible  executive  officer 
a  heterogeneous  body  of  men  equally  powerful,  men  incapable   and 
difficult  of  being  controlled,  and  with  their  responsibility  so  attenua- 
ted by  division  and  subdivision,  cis  to  i*ender  them   practically  and 
really  entirely  irresponsible.   lam   afraid  that  the   framers  of   Mr. 
Forbes's  plan  have  failed  to  see  that  what  they   should  have  aimed 
at  was  not  so  much  to  destroy  the   executive  authority,   so  far  as  it 
was  necessary  for  good  and  energetic  administration,  but  that  the}' 
should  have  devised  some  means   sufficient  and  capable  to  keep  that 
authority-  within  its  proper  and  defined  limits.     As  I  understand  it, 
the  complaint  against  the  Mimicipal  Commissioner,  true  or  false,  is, 
not  that  his  powers  are  inordinately  large,  but  that  he  exceeds  them, 
and   defies  the  limits   placed  on  them.     I  must  say  that  the   true 
remedy  for  such  a  complaint  does  not  lie  in  substituting  in  the  place 
of  one  responsible  Municipal  Commissioner  a  whole   host  of  practi- 
cally irresponsible  Commissioners . 

But  while  I  concur  with  Captain  Hancock  in  his  estimate  and 
criticism  of  the  proposals  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Forbes,  I  must  say 
that  he  fails  in  making  out  a  case  for  his  own  substantive  plans. 
The  Town  Council  proposed  by  him,  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  that 
of  Mr.  Narayen  Wassoodewjee— would  be  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
solidation of  the  already  existing  standing  finance  and  other  couunit  - 
ties  of  the  Bench,  and  if  that  is  all  that  is  considered  necessary  for 
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Municipal  reform,  there  is  no  need  for  all  this  agitation,  or  for  an 
Act  of  the  Indian  Legislature  to  carry  out  such  a  consolidation. 
But  the  general  public  feeling  on  this  subject  indicates  a  deeper 
sense  of  dissatisfaction,  and  points  to  a  greater  failure  than  is  suggested 
or  encountered  by  Captain  Hancock's  remedies.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  the  schemes  of  Municipal  reform  presented  to  us  fail  in 
their  object,  because  their  authors  have  not  succeeded  in  probing  the 
real  causes  of  the  failure,  -admitted  on  all  hands,  of  our  present 
Municipal  system.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  it  is  very  superficial 
observation  that,  on  the  one  hand,  ascribes  this  failure  to  the 
existence  of  a  Municipal  dictatorship,  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
unwieldy  and  bulky  character  of  the  Bench  of  Justices.  This  may 
be  so  ;  but  the  radical  causes  of  this  failure  lie  deeper,  and  they  lie 
in  the  nature  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  Bench  of  Justices  itself, 
elected  by  Government  and  elected  for  life.  What  is  the  popular 
meaning  at  present  of  a  Justiceship  of  the  Peace  ?  Some  sort  of 
honor,  most  people  will  say,  at  least  in  the  main.  The  idea  that  it 
involves  Municipal  duties,  and  Municipal  responsibilities,  is  at 
least  in  the  generality  of  cases  very  vague,  shrouded  much  in  the 
background,  and  withal  of  a  very  passive  character.  What  can  be 
expected  from  a  conglomeration  of  men  with  such  ideas  ?  Mr.  Forbes 
tried  to  excuse  and  justify  the  Bench  at  the  expense  of  Act  II.  of 
1865.  But  when  he  was  speaking  on  that  point,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  every  instance  that  he  produced  proved  exactly  the  contraiy. 
If  the  expenditure  was  extravagant,  why  did  not  the  Bench  exercise  the 
powers  given  to  it  by  sec,  35  of  the  Act  ?  Mr.  Forbes  stated  that  Dr. 
Dallast  once  attempted  to  do  so  in  a  summary  manner, but  was  told  that 
that  could  not  be  done.  Very  true  ;  why  did  he  not  then  attempt 
to  do  so  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  Act,  item  by  item  ?  Mr. 
Forbes  then  di^ew  a  very  dramatic  picture  of  the  terrible  thing  that 
would  have  happened  if  they  had  reduced  the  budget  estimates,  and 
the  necessity  they  would  have  soon  been  imder  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  Commissioner,  seeking  and  begging  for  pardon.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  with  more  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  Bench, 
he  might  have  remembered  that  there  was  another  alternative  open 
to  them.  He  might  have  remembered,  that  not  more  than  two- 
ihirds  of  the  Bench  could  have  obliged  Government  to  dismiss  such  a 
contumacious  Commissioner  under  Sec.  11.  I  must  say  that,so  far  as 
Mr.  Forbes's  grievances  are  (concerned,  it  is  not  Act  II.  of  1865  that  is 
to  blame,  but  it  is  the  Bench  of  Justices  themselves.  The  only  Efficient 
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radical  remedy  would  be  to  change  the  constHution  of  the  Bench  of 
Justices  in  a  manner  to  bring  before  them  clearly,  forcibly,  and  vividly, 
a  sense  of  Municipal  obligation  and  Municipal  responsiblity,  disregard 
of  which  would  entail  exclusion  from  it.  And  here  it  is  that  the 
English  Coi*povation  Act  deserves  to  be  followed  in  the  large, 
popular,  and  responsible  basis  on  which  it  has  founded  its  system  of 
Municipal  government.  There  never  will  be  efficient  Municipal 
administration  in  Bombay  till  there  is  a  popular  and  responsible 
Bench  of  Justices,  elected  at  regular  intervals  -  by  the  rate-payers 
themselves,  a  consultative  Town  Council  elected  out  of  it,  with  a 
responsible  executive  officer  at  its  head,  appointed  by  Government, 
and  a  Controller  of  Accounts  appointed  to  control  the  Commissioner. 
I  am  aware  that  most  people  scout  this  idea  as  chimerical  and 
visionary,  and  even,  if  desirable,  impossible  to  get  accepted  by 
Government.  One  gentleman,  at  our  last  meeting,  tossed  it  over 
to  the  next  generation,  a  generation  of  Nowroji  Furdoonji's,  though 
with  remarkable  logical  ingenuity,  he  inmiediately  after  proceeded 
to  meet  that  very  idea  half  way.  However,  I  say,  that  if  desirable, 
it  is  our  duty  to  present  it  firmly  before  Government,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  time  is  now  past  when  strong  popular  opinion  on  any 
subject  can  be  successfully  resisted  by  Government  for  any  length  of 
time.  But,  say  people,  it  is  dangerous  and  absurd  to  bestow  an 
elective  municipal  franchise  upon  people  incapable  of  appreciating  or 
exercising  it  properly.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  radical  incapacity 
in  Indians  for  representative  institutions,  municipal  or  political,  A 
more  untrue  proposition  was  never  put  forward,  or  one  more  opposed 
to  the  opinion  of  people  most  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  I 
will  not  detain  the  Bench  by  quoting  authorities,  but  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  reading  a  short  opinion  of  a  gentleman  well-known 
to  us  all — Mr.  Anstey.  It  was  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  East 
India  Association  in  London  : — 

•*  We  are  apt  to  forget  in  this  country,  when  we  talk  of  preparing 
people  in  the  East  by  education,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  for 
Municipal  government  and  Parliamentary  government  (if  I  may  use 
such  a  term),  that  the  East  is  the  parent  of  Municipalities.  Local 
self-government,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  as  old  as 
the  East  itself.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  religion  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  what  we  call  the  East,  there  is  not  a  portion  of  that 
country,  there  is  not  a  portion  of  Asia,  from  west  to  east,  from  north 
to  soutfc,  which  is  not  swarming  with  Municipalities  ;   and  not   only 
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80,  but  like  to  om*  Maiiicipalities'  of  old,  they  are  all  bound  together 
as  in  a  species  of  network,  so  that  you  have  ready-made  to  your  hand 
the  framework  of  a  great  system  of  representation,  and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  adopt  what  you  have  there,  and  invite  the  Municipalities 
to  send  you  their  delegates." 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  Municipality  of  a  town  like  Bombay  ought  to  be  founded 
on  a  large  ^pular  basis,  and  that  in  such  a  bold  and  decisive  measure 
alone  is  its  real  salvation  aoid  efficiency.  I  cannot,  therefore,  consent 
to  vote  in  favour  of  measures  which,  without  doing  any  perceptible 
good,  nay,  most  probably  proving  mischievous,  would  only  postpone 
real  reform.  I  have  given,  Mr.  ChaiiTi^an,  at  some  length  my 
reasons  for  the  position  I  have  taken  up,  for,  as  partisanship  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  it  may  be  otherwise  misunderstood. 

II 

THE  NATIVE  JURISDICTION  BILL. 

(^Before  a  public  meeting  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Bombay y  convened 
by   the  late  Sheriffs    Mr,  E,  N.  Khote,  C,  /.  E,^  and   held  in 
the  Town  Holly  on  Saturday  28th  April  1883,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  Ilbert  Bill,  for  amending  the  Code   of  Criminal 
Procedure.    Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejibhoy,  Bart.,  C,  S.  /.,  in  the  Chair,) 

Mr.  Pherozeshah  M.  Mehta,  who  was  received  with  loud  and 
prolonged  cheers,  said — ^Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — In  rising  to 
second  the  resolution  which  has  been  just  moved  by  my  hon.  friend 
Mr.  B.  Tyabjee,  in  a  speech  which  you  will  agree  with  me  in  admiring 
as  equally  remarkable  for  its  ability  *vnd  eloquence  as  for  the  studied 
and  dignified  moderation  of  its  tone  (cheers),  I  confess  that  I  under- 
take the  task  which,  has  been  assigned  to  me,  with  some  degree  of 
trepidation.  Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  been  generously 
inundated  with  advice  to  preserve  the  utmost  judicial  calmness  and 
moderation  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  even  judicial  seventy 
not  to  allow  an  angry  word  or  syllable  to  escape  us,  while  we  are  also 
to  pat  forth  our  case  with  force  and  vigour.  Now,  gentlemen,  this 
advice  is  more  easy  to  preach,  than  to  practice,  and  though  I  have 
resolved  to  tise  my  best  endeavours  to  achieve  this  golden  mean,  I 
cannot  quite  escape  a  feeling  of  some  nervousness  as  to  the  success 
of  this    rather  difficult  expeiiment.    (Laughter.)   But,  gentlemen. 
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have  one  consolation,  that  in  whatever  I  may  say,  I  will  be  guided 
by  two  sentiments  of  which  I  am  firmly  and  sincerely  conscious,  and 
which  will  never  permit  me  to  say  anything  which  will  be  needlessly 
offensive  or  malicious.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  I  entertain  one  political 
conviction  more  strongly  than  another,  it  is  that  this  country,  in 
falling  under  British  rule,  has  fallen  into  {he  hands  of  a  nation  than 
which  no  other  is  better  qualified  to  govern  her  wisely  and  weU.  Look 
among  all  the  leadiug  nations  of  the  world,  and  you  will  not  find  one 
who,  both  by  her  faults  and  by  her  virtues,  is  so  well  adapted  to 
steer  her  safe  on  the  path  of  true  progress  and  prosperity,  (Cheers.) 
It  is  true  that  the  English  are  a  stubborn  piece  of  humanity,  who  might 
well  be  asked  sometimes  to  take  to  heart  the  exhoi'tation  addressed 
once  to  the  chosen  people  of  God,  '^Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin 
of  your  heart,  and  be  no  more  stiff-necked,"  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  perhaps  this  very  trait  which  has 
preserved  this  country  from  rash  and  extreme  experiments  and  has  put 
it  on  a  path  of  sure,  though  slow  development.  (Cheers.)  Secondly, 
in  setting  myseK  up  as  a  critic  of  Englishmen  in  India,  I  fully  recog- 
nise that  I  do  not  set  up  any  claim  of  superiority  ;  I  do  not  set  up 
as  a  superior  person,  who  could  have  done  better  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  conlraiy,  I  believe  most  of  the  natives  who 
have  devoted  any  thought  to  this  subject^  are  ready  to  recognize  that 
if  they  were  placed  in  the  position  of  the  dominant  race,  Grod  knows 
liow  they  might  have  strutted  before  high  Heaven  and  performed 
antics  which  might  make  angels  weep.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the  same 
time,  gentlemen,  I  feel  confident  that  Englishmen  will  frankly  ad- 
mit that  this  circumstance  gives  them  no  immunity  from  criticism, 
nor  gives  them  any  right  to  be  impatient  if  they  are  judged  by  the 
principles,  they  themselves  have  introduced  and  taught  as  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  work  in  this  country  must  be  finally  judged. 
(Cheers.)  The  nervousness  which  I  have  admitted  is  therefore  allayed 
by  the  consciousness  that  even  if  I  err,  I  will  not  set  down  aught 
in  malice.  My  fear  and  trembling,  however,  ai*e  not  quite  at  an 
end,  and  that  is  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  which  our  European 
friends  have  taken  up,  in  regard  to  the  public  expression  of  native 
opinion  on  this  Jurisdiction  Bill,  which  we  are  met  here  to  consider 
to^lay.  That  attitude  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  amiable  Scotchman 
described  by  Charles  Lamb,  who  pitched  into  you  for  your  presump- 
tion, if  you  ventured  to  go  in  for  praise  of  his  great  national  poet,  and 
performed  the  same  operation  on  you  for  your  ignorance,  if  you  dared 
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to  find  faolt  with  him.    (Laughter.)  Much  in  the  same  humour,  our 
European  friends  are  disposed  to  rebuke  us  for  our  obstreperousness, 
if  we  make  bold  to  express  our  opinion  of  this  bill  in  public  meeting 
assembled,  and  are  just  as  ready  to  take  advantage  of  us  on  the 
score  of  our  indifterence  if  we  sit  qtdet  without  blowing  the  feeblest 
counterblast  to  the  incessant  sounding  of  trumpets  and  clashing  of 
cymbals,  which  is  kept  up  even  now    all    over  the  country,    to 
Mghten  away  this  poor  little  bill.  (Laughter   and  applause.)    This 
attitude  may  lay  claim,   I  admit,  to  some  amount  of  rather  grim 
humour,  but  I  trust  our  European  friends  will  not  be  very  hard  upon 
us,  if  we  refuse  to  be  tossed  dlibut  in  this  manner  on  the  two  horns  of 
such  a  dilemma  as  they  present  to  us,  and  prudently  hold  fast  by  the 
one  which  does  us  least  injury.  But  as  soon  as  we  decided,  gentlemen, 
after  anxious  consideration,  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  another  mine  is 
sprung  upon  us.    We  are  told  that  we  have  no  concern  with  this  bill 
at  all  (laughter) ;  that  it  is  only  a  little  matter  between  Lord  Ripon 
and  the  Europeans  in  Lidia,  in  which  the  parties  have  got  rather  hot 
with  each  other,  that,  in  fact,  we  have  no  locus  standi  at  all  to  take 
pait  in  the  ai'gument.  Now,  gentlemen,  of  all  the  cool  and  astonishing 
things  which  have  been  said  in  the  controversy  on  this  bill  (and  they 
are  not  few)  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  about  the  most  cool  and  aston- 
ishing.   (Applause.)  For  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the  natives 
have  the  most  inunediate  and  vital  concern  in  the  subject-matter 
of  this  bill.  I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  handful  of  native  Civilians  who 
might  get  extended  jurisdiction  under  it.     I  do  not  speak  here  of  the 
educated  English-speaking  natives,  who  might  be  supposed  to  sympa- 
thise with  native  Civilians.    But  I  speak  of  the  masses  of  the  native 
population,  and  I  say  that  they  are  as  directly  and  strongly  interested 
in  this  bill,  as  any  European  British-bom  subject.  (Hear,  hear.)    As 
sure  as  there  are  two  parties  to  an  offSence,  the  offending  party  and 
the  suffering  party,  both,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  are  interested 
in  the  trial  in  which  they  are  respectively  to  appear  as  complainant 
and  accused.  Either  may  suffer  by  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  As  courts 
of  criminal  law  are    constituted  in  the   mofussil,  the  interest  of  the 
natives  is  still  more    close  and  vital.    If  a  European  commits  an 
offence  against  a  nat  ive,  the  latter  has  seriously  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  worth  his  w  hile  to  bring  the  offender  to  justice,  remember- 
ing that  he  and  his   witnesses  may  have  to  bear  no  inconsiderable 
loss  of  time,    trouble,   and  expense,  in    hunting  after  a  qualified 
magistrate*  (Applause.)    Has  it  ever   been  inquired  into,   in  the 
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course  of  this  controversy,  how  many  offences  committed  by 
Europeans,  have  never  been  brought  to  the  cognisance  of  courts 
of  justice,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  thus  created  by  this 
dear  and  cherished  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  peers  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  popular  impression 
in  the  mofussil  about  this  valuable  privilege,  is  that  it  is  simply  an 
immunity  practically  enjoyed  by  Europeans  from  the  consequences 
of  a  large  class  of  offences  conmiitted  by  them  against  natives. 
(Applause. )  Only  the  other  day  I  happened  to  be  at  Surat  and  had  a 
conversation  about  this  biU,  not  with  educated  natives,  but  with  true 
unsophisticated  children  of  the  soil  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tapti. 
I  will  relate  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  conversation  I  had  with  these 
natives,  utterly  unspoilt  by  a  knowledge  of  English,  particularly  as  it 
is  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  that  the  agitation  in  f avom* 
of  it  is  created  only  by  the  educated  natives,  in  which  the  masses 
take  no  interest  whatsoever.  They,  the  people  I  speak  of,  asked 
me,  if  we  in  Bombay  were  not  going  to  stir  in  the  matter,  and  sup- 
port the  bill,  as  they  paid  that  the  privilege  at  present  enjoyed  by 
Europeans  meaLts-imply  in  a  large  number  (jf  cases  inmiunity  from 
prosecution  altogether,  as  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  trial  before  a 
competent  magistrate  were  very  great,  and  further,  as  they  had  a 
very  poor  chance  in  the  case  of  ordinary  offences  before  a  European 
Magistrate,  when  the  offender  was  a  European.  And  they  gave 
me  an  instance  within  their  own  knowledge  of  a  European  (a  man 
not  ^highly  placed,  be  it  fairly  admitted),' who  went  about  bragging 
in  their  part  of  the  country,  that  he  could  ill-treat  natives  as  he 
liked,  as  no  native  magistrate  could  try  him,  and  no  European 
magistrate  would  believe  any  d--d  lot  of  native  witnesses .  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.)  The  word  'd — d'  is  a  free  translation  of  my  own 
of  the  vernacular  word  used  in  the  conversation.  Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  offer  this  European  as  a  representative  European,  or  this  story 
either,  as  a  representative  story.  It  is,  imfortunately,  too  much  the 
fashion,  both  with  natives  and  Europeans,  to  moralise  on  isolated 
instances  as  if  they  were  always  typical  ones.  But  I  think  this  story 
very  forcibly  illustrates  both  the  interest  which  the  natives  have  in 
the  subject  matter  of  this  bill,  and  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the 
controversy  and  agitation  about  it.  (Applause.)  A  locus  standi,  gentle- 
men, we  most  assuredly  have  in  this  controversy,  if  European  British 
subjects  hold  that  of  the  accused,  we  have  the  locus  standi  of  the 
complainants.    Now,    gentlemen,  I  don't  propose  to    take  up  your 
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time  by  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  bill,  after  the 
able  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  it  by  Mr.  Tyabjee.  But  all  his 
arguments  rest  upon  one  assumption,  his  inferences  follow  logically 
and  irresistibly,  if  there  is  no  question  about  this  assumption.  Mr. 
Tyabjee  was  perfectly  justified  in  arguing  upon  the  basis  of  this 
assumption,  for  it  is  founded  upon  the  declared  policy  of  the  Crown 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  this  country.  But  in  the  progress 
of  this  controversy,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  have  perceived 
that  their  arguments  cannot  be  maintained  till  they  attacked 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  So  now  they  deliberately  urge,  that  this 
bill  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  little  moment,  but  their  fears  are  aroused 
as  it  indicates  the  shifting  of  the  foundations  of  British  power  in 
India.  Denouncing  the  wisdom  of  the  declared  policy  of  the  Crown, 
or  urging  that  its  declarations  in  that  respect  were  not  meant  to  be 
practically  acted  upon,  they  boldly  say  that  India  has  been  conquered 
by  force,  and  must  be  governed  by  force.  In  preaching  this 
gospel  of  might,  with  regard  to  the  government  of  this  cotmtry,  they 
have  foimd  a  devoted  supporter  in  England  in  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
and  a  somewhat  doubtful  one  in  Lord  Salisbury.  They  ridicule  the 
policy  of  righteousness  as  one  of  weak  sentiment,  and  seem  almost 
to  adopt,  with  scarcely  disguised  approval,  the  vigorous  summaiy 
of  their  position  given  recently  by  Mr.  Bright — (Loud  cheers) — in  his 
own  peculiarly  happy  manner,  that,  having  won  India  by  breaking 
all  the  Ten  Commandments,  it  is  too  late  now  to  think  of  maintaining 
it  on  the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  Our  European  friends  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  a  good 
many  of  them  have  a  sneaking,  when  they  have  not  a  pronounced, 
partiality  for  this  proposition,  while  they  consider  that  the  platitudes 
about  England's  duty  to  India,  and  the  other  quotations  from  Lord 
Macaulay  and  others  about  a  *'  policy  of  national  wisdom,  national 
prosperity,  and  national  honour  "  have  no  business  to  intrude  in  prac- 
tical politics,  but  are  only  good  enough  to  be  spouted  by  native 
orators  on  public  oooasions.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  many  years  the 
policy  of  governing  India  on  principles  of  justice  and  equality  for  all 
the  Queen's  subjects,  of  whatever  caste  and  creed,  has  never  been 
so  openly  and  so  furiously  called  in  question  as  now.  It  therefore 
seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  tiiat  this  is  a  time  when,  without  overstep- 
ping the  limits  of  our  loyalty  or  oiur  gi*atitude  we  may  properly  and 
justifiably  examine  the  propositions  which  have  been  thus  advanced 
and  try  to  show  that  the  declared  policy  of  the  Grown  was  adopted 
28 
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after  long  and  careful  consideration — not  on  grounds  of  weak 
sentiment — that  it  was  adopted  not  simply  because  it  was  a  policy 
dictated  by  honour  and  justice  (which  we  cheerfully  and  gratefully 
acknowledge  that  it  is),  but  also  because  it  was  a  policy  dictated  by 
the  true  interest  of  England  herself,  because  in  no  other  way  could 
England  hope  to  preserve  her  great  dependency  with  the  greittest 
amount  of  safety  and  profit  to  herself.  (Cheers.)  In  the  first  placcb 
gentlemen,  it  is  said  that  India  was  won  by  liie  sword*  Now  I  say 
that  Englishmen  don't  do  justice  to  themselves  when  they  read 
Indiaji  history  in  this  way.  Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  many  pages  in  this  history  blotted  by  error  and  crime,  England 
has  won  India  not  simply  by  the  sword,  but  in  a  large  measure  by 
the  exercise  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which  have  not 
only  guided  its  victories,  but  have  always  been  on  the  alert  to  neutralise 
its  baneful  influences.  (Cheers.)  But,  gentlemen,  however  India  was 
won,  can  it  be  maintained  with  safety  and  profit  by  the  sword  only? 
That  is  too  large  a  question  to  be  treated  fully  in  a  public  meeting  like 
this,  but  I  will  lay  before  you  three  considerations  which,  I  think,  show 
that  it  is  impossible.  First,  India  maintained  by  England  through  'the 
power  of  her  armies  would  be  a  heavy  burden  on  her,  in  c£tse  of  her 
being  involved  in  European  complications.  It  is  utterly  improbable 
that  England  can  always  escape  being  dragged  into  the  contests, 
rivalries,  and  ambitions  of  the  other  European  powers.  What  with 
France  with  her  desire  to  extend  her  colonial  empire*  with  Italy 
anxious  for  the  African  Coast  right  against  her,  with  Bussia  intent 
upon  extending  and  consolidating  her  power  in  Asia,  with  the  other 
powers  jealously  watching  these,  however  great  and  powerful  England 
may  be,  the  strain  of  such  entanglements  cannot  but  tell  upon  her,  and 
one  day  she  may  find  herself  in  a  predicament  in  which  India  may 
simply  hang  as  a  millstone  round  her  neck.  (Loud  applause.)  We 
must  not  forget  the  contingency  of  the  American  powers  appearing 
on  the  scene  and  complicating  matters  dreadfully.  Ireland  is  another 
thorn  in  the  side  of  England,  and  what  a  lesson  she  teaches  as  to 
how  hard  and  difficult  it  is  to  imdo  the  mistakes  of  a  policy  of  force, 
centuries  after  they  were  conmiittedl  How  nobly  has  England  been 
struggling  to  redeem  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy,  and  yet  how 
slowly  she  sueceeds  in  undoing  the  mischief  of  the  past !  But  secondly^ 
there  is  another  Nemesis  attending  a  poHcy  of  force.  That  policy 
would  require  day  by  day,  lai'ger  English  armies  and  a  larger  English 
civil  service.    In  .process  of  time,  large  nimibers  of  Englishmen, 
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trained  in  the  maxims  of  despotism,  and  saturated  with  autocratic 
predilections,  would  return  to  their  native  home,  where  they  could 
not  but  look  with  intolerance  on  free  and  constitutional  forms.  This 
is  no  visionary  speculation ;  careful  English  observers  have  already 
noticed  traces  of  such  a  tendency.  In  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, such  a  tendency,  if  not  checked,  would  develop  into  a  mighty 
influence,  and  the  free  and  constitutional  Gbvemment  of  England, 
which  has  been  so  long  the  pride  of  the  world,  would  be  placed  in  the 
deadliest  jeopardy.  (Cheers.)  Borne  was  once  proud  of  her  sturdy 
freedom  and  her  republicanism ;  she  lost  both  in  the  extension  of  her 
despotic  empire.  She  has  left,  however,  a  valuable  lesson,  and  it  has 
been  well  and  truly  said,  that,  for  the  sake  of  all  that  she  values  most, 
— her  own  freedom  and  civilization, — England  must  raise  India  to  her 
own  level,  or  India-  will  drag  her  down  to  hers.  (Loud  applause.) 
The  third  consideration  on  this  point  I  have  to  lay  before  you,  relates 
to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries.  With  a  policy  of  force,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
resources  of  India  would  be  drained  in  the  first  instance  in  main- 
taining large>  costly  armies  and  huge  services ;  the  country  would 
be  thus  too  much  impoverished  to  admit  of  her  developing  the  great 
material  resources  which  Nature  has  showered  on  her.  In  India 
impoverished  and  emasculated,  the  English  merchant  would  only 
be  an  emaciated  attendant  in  the  rear  of  the  English  soldier  and 
the  English  civilian,  and  English  commercial  enterprise,  more 
glorious  even  than  her  military  enterprise,  would  find  no  congenial 
field.  I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  very  hastily  sketched  the  consequences 
to  England  herself  of  a  policy  of  force.  Now  look  at  the  other 
picture.  With  India  educated,  civilised,  contented  and  loyal,  what 
a  help  she  would  be  to  England  in  her  time  of  need,  what  a  field  for 
commercial  enterprise,  what  reciprocal  benefits  from  intercommunion 
in  every  way !  (Loud  cheers.)  How  great  England  is  even  now, 
with  her  Indian  possessions  governed  on  the  present  declared 
policy  of  the  Crown!  She  would  wax  greater  and  greater  with 
every  legitimate  development  of  -that  policy.  I  say,  therefore, 
gentlemen,  that  of  the  two  policies  on  which  India  could  be  governed, 
England  has  chosen  that  which  will  secure  her  own  best  interests 
with  those  of  India  herself.  (Applause.)  When,  in  the  inscru- 
table dispensations  of  Providence,  India  was  assigned  to  the  care  of 
England,  one  can  almost  imagine  that  the  choice  was  offered  to  her 
as  to  Israel  of  old:   ^'Behold,  I  have  set  before  you  this  day  a 
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blessing  and  a  curse.  A  blessing,  if  you  will  obey  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  your  God  which  I  have  commanded  this  day  ;  a  oorse  if  ye 
will  not  obey  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  Gtodf  but  turn  aside 
out  of  the  way  which  I  have  commanded  this  day,  to  go  after  other  gods 
which  ye  have  not  known."  England  has  chosen  wisely  and  well;  she 
has  discarded  the  temptations  held  forth  by  the  passions  of  srifishnese, 
prejudice  and  vain-glory,  she  has  chosen  to  follow  ^'  the  Eternal 
that  maketh  for  righteousness."  She  has  deliberately  declared  by  the 
mouths  of  her  greatest  and^most  trusted  statesmen,  she  has  proclaimed 
it  through  the  lips  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  herself  (cheers), 
that  India  is  to  be  governed  on  the  principles  of  justice*  equality, 
and  righteousness,  without  distinction  of  colour,  caste  or  creed. 
(Loud  applause.)  Our  English  friends,  therefore,  gentlemen,  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  discuss  this  bill  on  the  basis  of  this  declared 
policy  of  the  Crown.  (Cheers.)  On  that  basis  I  say  the  case  £or 
passing  the  bill  is  simply  irresistible,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Tyabjee  has 
shown.  I  will  only  refer  to  one  argument  which  may  be  shortly 
described  as  the  '  anomaly '  argument.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  word 
anomaly  has  a  good  deal  to  complain  of,  as  to  the  ti*eatment  it  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill.  Never  has  any 
word  in  the  English  language  been  so  cruelly  maltreated  before. 
But  it  must  sit  quiet  under  its  injuries  at  present,  as  till  the  bill  is 
passed,  it  cannot  secure  conviction  before  a  European  magistrate. 
This  anomaly  argument,  however,  is  perfect,  if  it  is  properly  regard- 
ed. It  derives  its  force  from  actual  fact  and  eicperience .  How- 
ever anomalous  the  position  of  Englishmen  in  India,  still  it  can  be 
made,  and  has  been  made,  the  basis  of  a  righteous  policy.  In  the 
prosecution  of  that  policy,  native  magistrates  have  already  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  Europeans  with  the  most  satisfactory  success  in  the 
Presidency  towns.  Race  feeling  and  native  perjury  have  not  been 
able  to  mar  the  experiment.  But  it  is  said  that  that  is  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  public  opinion  in  the  Presidency  towns  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  Mofussil.  But  this  plausible  argum  ent  yields  to  a 
close  examination.  The  argument  admits,  that  public  opinion  is 
siifficient  to  countervail  the  dreaded  consequences  of  race  prejudice, 
and  false  swearing.  Let  us  see  then,  if  in  the  Mofussil  there  is  not 
a  force  which  can  operate  in  the  same  way.  I  say  that  there  is,  and 
a  stronger  one,  than  public  opinion ;  that  of  the  official  opinion  of  the 
European  district  officers,  which  would  work  on  the  native  magistrate 
more  directly,  more  expeditiously  and  more  closely,  and  make  him, 
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as  all  his  interests  and  associations  would  closely  connect  him,  dependents 
on  them.  (Applause.)  I  say,*  gentlemen,  this  ai'gument  takes  the  whole 
question  from  the  domain  of  speculation,  and  brings  it  within  that  of 
observed  fact  and  experience,  which  establishes  that  native  magis- 
trates can  be  safely  trusted  with  juiisdiction  over  Europeans. 
Before  concluding,  however,  I  am  desirous  of  saying  a  word  about 
the  storm  of  passion  and  prejudice  which,  commencing  in  the  Cal- 
cutta Town  Hall,  has  so  spread  over  the  whole  land.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Some  of  my  native  fiiends  are  disposed  to  be  very  hard  upon  these 
angry  and  excited  people.  I,  for  one,  gentlemen,  however,  am 
inclined  to  make  great  allowances  for,  nay  almost  to  treat  with 
tenderness,  this  sudden  ebullition  of  anger  and  fury,  when  I  realize 
the  real  charactei*  of  it.  (Heai%  hear,  laughter  and  applause.) 
Gentlemen,  all  men  have  their  nobler  and  baser  instincts  struggl- 
ing within  them,  and  you  will  find  that  even  in  the  most  well- 
disoiplined  organisations,  in  the  most  well-balanced  minds,  after 
the  nobler  instincts  have  well  established  their  sway,  a  moment 
comes,  when  the  smallest  rift  upsets  the  work  of  years,  casts  every- 
thing into  confiision,  and  generates  a  whirlwind  at  which,  those  who 
knew  the  men  before  as  good  and  woi*thy,  stand  aghast.  (Cheers.) 
So  it  seems,  it  has  been  the  case  with  Europeans  in  India.  But  this 
abnormal  ebullition  lasts  only  for  a  short  time,  and  I  am  sure,  gen- 
tlemen, that  soon  after  this  Bill  is  passed-^cheers) — as  passed  it 
will  be,  Englishmen  will  themselves  smile  at  the  wondeiful  things 
chey  have  said  and  done  about  this  Bill.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  present 
dire  prophesies  are  proclaimed,  as  to  the  ill-feeling  which  has  been 
created  between  Natives  and  Europeans  by  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill,  which  is  to  leave  effects  for  ever  so  long.  Gentlemen,  I  will, 
with  your  pennission,  indulge  in  a  truer  vein  of  prophesy.  The 
newspapers  have  recently  informed  us  that  Mr.  Branson  has  left  for 
England.  (Laughter.)  Most  probably  he  will  return  a  short  time 
after  this  Bill  is  passed,  iind  there  has  been  time  for  angry  feelings 
and  prejudices  to  calm  down.  I  can  then  picture  to  myself,  Mr, 
Branson  and  Lalmohun  Ghose,  as  soon  as  they  meet  in  Calcutta, 
rushing  into  each  other's  arms — (loud  laughter)— singing  the  song, 

*  *  As  through  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

And  plucked  the  ripened  ears, 
We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
Oh,  we  fell  out,  I  know  not  why. 

And  kissed  again  with  tears. 
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And  blebtting^  on  the  falling  out, 
Which  all  the  more  endears, 
When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love. 
And  kiss  again  with  t^ar^/* 
(Loud  laughter  and  applause.)     In  presenting  this  touching  tableau. 
1  say,  gentlemen,  that  this  Bill,  which  Lord  Ripon   has  introduced 
in  the  honest  and  well-considered  prosecution  of  his  far-sighted  and 
sagacious  administration,  holds  forth  hopeful  promises  of  improved 
relations  between  the  Natives  and  Europeans  in  this  country. 

III. 

LORD  RIPON. 

{Before  the  public  meeting  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Bombay  ui 
honor  of  Lord  Ripen,  on  his  retirement  from  Viceroyaify,  and 
convened  by  the  Sheriff  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Saturday,  the  29th 
November  1884,  the  Honorable  Sir  Jamsetji  Jeejibhai^  Bart,, 
C.S.I.,  in  the  Chair.) 

Mb.  Fh££0Z£SHAh  M.  Mehta,  who  was  received  with  cheei*s, 
said— -Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, — When  we  remember  the 
nimierous  meetings  and  demonstrations  that  have  taken  place  all 
over  the  country  during  the  last  fortnight,  and  when  we  behold 
the  vast  and  enthusiastic  concourse  of  people  that  has  assembled 
here  to-day  from  all  parts  of  the  Presidency,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  that  Lord  Ripon  has  succeeded  in  moving  the  heart  of  all 
India,  as  it  has  never  been  moved  before,  even  by  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  many  illustrious  men  who  have  been  his  predecessors  in 
the  high  office  of  Gk)vemor-General  or  Viceroy,  (Cheers.)  And 
numerous  and  representative  as  these  gatherings  have  been,  they 
still  most  impei*feotly  indicate  the  depth  and  extent  of  this  emotion, 
which  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  those  who  have  opportunities 
of  coming  across  and  wdtnessing  the  free  expression  of  native 
thought  and  opinion  |in  its  ordinary  current  of  daily  Ufe.  Sir  T. 
Madhavrao  never  spoke  more  truly  or  more  eloquently  than  when  he 
said  at  the  great  meeting  at  Madras,  that  Lord  Ripon  had  come  to 
win  the  entire  confidence  of  three  hundred  millions  of  keen  and 
critical  Orientals,  and  that  one  word  from  him  could  do  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  bayonets.  (Loud  cheers.)  Finding  it  impossible 
to  deny  the  existence  of  this  imiversal  feeling,  our  local  mentor  of 
the  Times  of  India  has  tried  hard  to  persuade  us,  and  the  Hindu  Patriot 
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has  since  followed  suit,  that  it  U  all  owiag  to  the  circumstance^  that 
"  the  natives  seem  to  recognize  Lord  Ripon's  generous  good-will  to- 
wards them  as  the  highest  attribute  possible  in  a  Governor-General, 
adding^  that  <' Europeans,  however,  -demand  something  sturdier 
in  a  (Statesman  officially  responsible  for  the  prestige  of  England  and 
for  the  welfare  and  safeguarding  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  people."  And  the  writer  finds  it  impossible  to  read  Lord  Bipou's 
recent  speeches  without  seeing  that  they  are  filled  '^with  amiable 
regrets."  If  persistent  tenacity  in  enforcing  a  view  oould  achieve 
success,  these  views  were  bound  to  prevail,  for  during  months  past 
the  writer  has  gone  on  enforcing  them,  like 

"  The  gnat 
Which  settles^  beaten  back  and  beaten  back, 
Settles,  till  one  could  yield  for  weariness/' 

He  has,  however,  failed  utterly,  as  the  streng^  of  the  feeling  for 
Lord  Bipon  has  been  such  as  to  defy  all  sense  of  weariness.  Amidst 
some  confusion  of  thought  and  language,  the  political  instinct  of  the 
people  has  guided  them  unemngly  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  Lord 
itipon  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  a  statesman  who  knew 
how  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  country  with  wisdom  and  foresight, 
at  an  anxious  and  critical  period  of  its  progress.  (Cheers.)  It  hai« 
been  long  patent  to  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  studying 
carefully  the  phenomena  of  Indian  political  life,  that  we  have  passed 
and  are  still  passing  through  a  critical  period  of  its  history,  though 
in  a  sense  very  different  from  the  alarmist  prognostications  of  those 
superior  persons  who,  with  a  solemn  simplicity  that  is  peifectly 
charming,  delight  in  describing  each  other  as  '^  cool,  shrewd,  and 
distinguished  servants  of  the  State."  (Cheers.)  In  the  history-  of 
British  rule  in  India,  gentlemen,  the  era  of  acquisition  and  conquest 
was  succeeded  in  the  natural  order  of  things  by  the  era  of  consolida- 
tion and  settlement.  It  then  became  necessary  to  lay  down  the 
principles  on  which  the  foreign  rule  could  be  carried  on.  Despite 
many  exceptions,  and  many  drawbacks,  the  sturdy  and  robust  com- 
mon sense,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  English  character,  steering 
clear  of  perverse  and  nan*ow-minded  Jingoism  as  of  impracticable 
sentiment,  prevailed  in  settling  these  principles.  It  was  clearly 
recognized,  that  even  the  most  paternal  despotism  had  never  been, 
and  could  never  be,  a  lasting  foundation  for  a  foreign  rule,  peculiarly 
so  in  the  case  of  the  people  of  India,  with  a  civilization,  to  quote 
the  words  of  our  new  Viceroy,    "the  most   ancient,   the  most  con- 
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tinuous,  and  the  most  artificially  organized  to  be  found  on  the  face 
of  the  earth."  It  was  clearly  understood  that,  even  for  Orientals,  an 
absolute  despotism  was  an  impossible  creed  in  practical  politics,  not 
the  less  so  that  the  ruling  nation  itself  had  to  work  its  destiny  out 
of  a  system  of  complex  social  and  political  forces.  The  only  .alter- 
native that  remained  was  accepted,  that  the  paternal  despotism  must 
surely,  if  gradually,  prepare  itself  to  be  moulded  and  modified  in 
harmony  with  the  progress,  education  and  enlightenment  of  the 
people  and  be  leavened  by  their  ever -increasing  politioal  co-opera- 
tion. These  principles  were  firmly  and  clearly  grasped  and  enuncia- 
ted by  the  statesmen  of  the  day.  They  found  their  most  animated 
and  forable  expression  in  the  minutes  and  speeches  of  that  most 
typical  and  practical  minded  of  English  thinkers  and  politicians, 
Lord  Macaulay,  and  their  practical  application  in  the  measures 
adopted  to  carry  them  out  by  the  men  who  had  then  the  conduct  of 
Indian  affairs  in  their  hands.  And  these  principles,  gentlemen,  were 
not  accepted  and  acted  upon,  blindly  and  ignorantly,  but  with  a  full 
forecaste  of  their  possible  consequences.  (Cheera.)  Perhaps  many 
of  you  remember,  gentlemen,  the  stoiy  told  of  Mounstuart  Elphins- 
tone  when  he  was  Grovemor  of  Bombay.  It  is  related  by  lieutenant- 
General  Briggs,  who  served  under  him  at  the  time  of  the  Mahratta 
crisis  :  "  On  my  observing  in  a  comer  of  his  tent  one  day,"  says  that 
officer,  ''  a  pile  of  printed  Mahratta  books,  I  asked  him  what  they 
were  meant  for?"  "  To  educate  the  natives,"  SMd  he,  "but  it  may 
be  our  high  road  back  to  Europe."  **  Then,"  I  replied,  **  I  wonder 
you,  as  Governor  of  Bombay,  have  set  it  on  foot."  He  answered, 
"  We  are  bound  under  all  circumstances  to  do  our  duty  by  them." 
(Applause.)  Then,  gentlemen,  in  1857  and  1858,  there  came  a  time 
of  grief  and  terror,  of  tribulation  and  gloom,  of  exultant  trimnph 
and  revengeful  excitement,  and  even  at  such  a  momentous  time 
these  principles  were  confirmed  and  ratified  in  a  State  document  in 
which  the  sober  statemanship  of  England  shows  off  at  its  best. 
Well,  gentlemen,  since  then  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  away,  and  those  principles  and  those  measures  have  been 
slowly  bearing  fruit.  Palpable  and  tangible  evidences  of  their 
working  have  been  springing  up  on  all  sides.  But  imfortunately,  at 
the  same  time,  the  march  of  events  and  the  force  of  the  altered 
condition  of  things  have  been  changing  the  English  ruler  from  the 
vigorous  conqueror  and  statesman  into  the  energetic  administrator.  It 
is   impossible  to   deny,    gentlemen,  that  in  the  Anglo-Indian  Civil 
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Service,  India  has  trained  up  a  body  of  men  who  are  unsurpassed  all 
over  the  world  for  excellent  administrators.     But  in  undergoing  this 
transfoimation,  they  have  almost  inevitably  lost  their  old  grasp  of 
principle  in  the  multitude   of  details  they  have  to  deal  with  ;  and, 
though  rising  step  by  step,  they  sit  in  the  highest  councils  of  the 
state,   and  may   deceive  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  possess 
their    old  cunning  of  statesmanship, ,  the  fact  is  that  they  have  lost  it 
almost  altogether.     No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet,  and  the 
Anglo -Indian   Civil   Servant,   coming  into    too   close  contact  with 
the   Indian   people,   but  not  close  enough  for  sympathetic  compre- 
hension,  is   more   impressed  with  the  unfavourable,  outlandish  and 
and   grotesque  side   of  their  qualities  and  character.     (Cheers.)  In 
him,   therefore,   the   evidence   of  the  resxdt  of  the  progress  that  has 
been   going  on,   creates  only  alanu  and  amazement.    The  children 
have  shot  up  into  disagreeable  hobbledehoys,  and  are  fast  growing 
into  aspiring  and  importunate  youths ;  and  the  startled  step-parent, 
against  whom  they  are  inconveniently  pressing  closer  and  closer,  feels 
utterly   ill   at  ease,    and   does  not  know   what  to   do   with  them. 
(Laughter.)  And  thus   our  Anglo-Indian   rulers  come  to  be  in  the 
position   of  the  hero  who  sets  out   on  high   enterprise  in  many  an 
Oriental  allegory.     Half  way  up  the  goal,  he  is  assailed  by  dire  threats 
and  forebodings,   by  hideous   shouts   from  beasts  and  demons,  and 
warned  to  turn  back  for  very  life.     You  know,  gentlemen,  that  if 
cowed  by  such  menaces,  he  wavers  and  looks  back,  he  is  lost.     He 
triumphs   only,   if  he  resolutely  pushes  forward.     It  is  through  this 
intermediate  stage,   gentlemen,   that  our  English   rulers  have  been 
passing.     Half  way  on  their  great  mission  of  governing  India,  they 
are  assailed  by  fears  and  alarm  at  the  consequences  of  the  progress 
around  them,  and  '^  the  coolest,  shrewdest  and  most  distinguished  " 
of  them  see  nothing  but  disaffection  and  mutiny,  and  ultimate  ruin, 
if  they  did  not  retrace  their  steps.     (Cheers.)  This  spirit  of  alarm 
and  reaction  found  full  play  during  the  administration   of  Lord 
Lytton.     The  results  of  his  Viceroyalty  may  be  shortly  described 
*'  as  the  preparation  of  the  hero  of  the  enterprize,  to  turn  back 
alarmed."     The  native  press  was  gagged,  the  promises  and  charters 
given   to  the    people   were     declared    to    be    made     only    to   be 
broken,  the   prestige  of  England  was  proclaimed  to   be  one  of  fear 
and  force,  and  not  of  good  faith   and    honour,  Imperialism  and 
Jingoism  were  installed  in  tawdry  pageants,  and  the  country  was 
involved    in    a    wanton    war,    with    its    attendant  heavy  financial 
29 
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embalrrassments,  sought  to'  be  concealed  by  discreditable  financial 
manipulations.  Grentlemen,  there  never  was  a  more  anxious  and 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  British  rule  in  India,  than  when  Lord 
Lytton  resigned  the  reins  of  office.  He  left  the  country  in  a  state 
of  doubt  and  perplexity,  of  alarm  and  uneasiness.  At  this  juncture, 
Lord  Bipon  assumed  the  reins  of  office;  and  fortunately  for  India, 
in  him  we  got  back  the  true  old  English  statesman,  wise  in  his  noble 
generosity,  and  far-sighted  in  his  righteousness.  (Applause.)  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has  saved  the  country  from  the  grave 
disasters  that  would  have  followed  the  false  and  perilous  reactionary 
step  that  was  being  taken.  More  than  a  century  ago,  the  military 
sagacity  and  enterprise  of  Olive  had  enunciated  the  maxim  that  helped 
in  creating  the  British  Empire  in  India.  The  same  comprehensive 
coup  d^cetL  and  the  same  strong  spirit  led  Lord  Bipon  to  perceive  that 
it  was  necessary  to  hold  fast  to  the  same  maxim  in  maintaining  and 
governing  it,  t?»z,,  "  to  stand  stiU  is  danger  to  recede  is  ruin." 
(Cheers.)  There  was  no  retreat  possible  from  the  old  declared 
policy,  and  history  will  record  it  to  his  lasting  honour  and 
glory,  that  Lord  Ripon  honestly  and  conscientiously  girded 
himself  for  the  work  before  him,  stopped  the  reaction  and  ordered 
an  advance  all  along  the  Une.  (Cheers.)  It  seems  to  me,  gentle- 
men, that  this  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole  of  Lord  Bipon's  policy, 
and  every  important  act  of  his  administration  can  be  properly 
refeiTed  to  it.  He  restored  the  liberty  of  the  native  press.  He  gave 
a  vigorous  push  to  the  principles  of  local  self-government,  avowedly 
with  the  double  aim  of  securing  improved  local  and  municipal  admi- 
nistration, as  also  to  give  political  education  to  the  people.  He 
invited  the  co-operation  of  able  and  qualified  natives  in  the  work  of 
government.  He  has  supported  in  every  way  the  educational  pro- 
gress of  the  country ;  he  has  encouraged  sympathetically  the  march 
of  high  education,  and  he  has  cleared  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
educational  elevation  of  the  masses,  so  that  it  should  keep  touch 
with  the  percolating  influences  of  higher  education.  (Cheers.) 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  immediate  result  of  the  Ilbert  Bill, 
one  great  good  it  has  undoubtedly  effected,  in  consequence  of  the 
controversy  being  carried  to  England.  Through  the  passing  uproar, 
one  assurance  for  the  natives  of  India  has  come  out  clear  and  strong, 
that  the  English  nation  will  never  consent  to  upset  or  modify  the 
great  principles  of  justice  and  equity  on  which  the  declared  policy  of 
of  the  Crown  fur  the  government  of  India  is  baaed.    Add  to  this 
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that  he  restored  peace,  and  vigorously  promoted  the  economical  and 
industrial  advancement  of  the  country,  so  that  all  the  other  measures 
may  have  a  free  and  fertile  field  in  which  to  flourish  and  fructify. 
True,  that  in  all  these  measures  Lord  Bipon  has  taken  no  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  the  general  advance  has  been  gradual  and  measured,  so 
that  it  may  be  harmonious.  (Cheers.)  But  such  a  reproach  comes 
with  ill -grace  from  people  who,  on  the  other  hand,  were  alarmed  at 
the  haste  and  rashness  of  his  policy.  It  is  the  height  of  inconsiB- 
tency  in  such  people  to  say  that  the  outcome  of  all  Lord  Bipon's 
policy  is  exhausted  in  ^^  amiable  regrets."  I  would  answer  them  in  the 
words  of  a  great  book  and  tell  them  that  the  work  Lord  Bipon  has 
done  is  ^^  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  which  a  man  took  and 
sowed  in  his  field,  which  indeed  is  the  least  oi  all  seeds,  but  when 
it'  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so 
that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof."  I 
say  then,  gentlemen,  that  history  will  gratefully  record  Lord  Bipon's 
name  among  those  great  men  who  guided  the  British  Empire  in 
Lidia  at  a  crisis  of  great  anxiety  and  peril,  and  steered  it  dear  of 
dangerous  rocks.  And  I  am  sure,  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  it  will 
be  acknowledged  that  he  has  done  as  great  service  by  his  steadfast 
policy  of  righteousness,  which  has  been  derided  as  weak  sentiment, 
as  ever  Lord  Canning  did,  as  is  now  admitted,  by  his  firm  policy  of 
justice,  which  was  then  derided  as  clemency.  (Loud  cheers.)  Me- 
morials and  monuments  of  all  sorts,  bearing  his  honoured  name,  are 
being  raised  in  all  pai*ts  of  the  country  to  commemorate  his  great 
and  good  work,  and  it  is  said  that  he  will  be  rewarded  wilh  a 
dukedom  on  his  return  to  England*  (Applause.)  This  is  as  it  ought 
to  be,  but  he  has  raised  a  surer  monument  to  himself  in  the  grateful 
hearts  of  the  people  of  India ;  he  has  secured  a  nobler  reward  in 
their  blessing,  which  will  fervently  accompany  him  on  his  leaving 
these  shores.  In  giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship  to  his  country 
and  its  royal  mistress,  he  can  point  to  them  as  the  surest  testimony 
of  how  he  has  discharged  himself  of  the  great  trust  reposed  in  him, 
and  say  that  he  has  left  peace  where  he  found  war,  he  has  left  con- 
tent where  he  found  uneasiness  and  alarm,  that  he  has  restored  the 
true  prestige  of  England — ^the  prestige  of  its  good  faith  and  honour — 
and  that  he  has  left  the*  loyalty  of  the  people  firmly  anchored  in 
their  confidence  and  gratitude  instead  of  in  fear  and  force.  Gen- 
tlemen, is  not  this  a  record  of  as  true  and  faithful  service,  and  of  as 
great  and  good  work  as  ever  was  performed  P  The  verdict  which  is 
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given  by  your  cheers  which  have  rung  through  these  halls  as  they 
have  never  rung  before,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  endorsed  by  the  great 
English  people  and  their  sovereign,  who,  as  her  own  poet-laureate 
has  sung — 

^'  Has  a  nobler  office  upon  earth, 
.   "  Than  anns,  or  power  of  brain,  or  birth, 
**  Could  give  the  warrior  kings  of  old.'* 

Never  has  prophecy  been  more  truly  fulfilled  than  that  uttered  by 
that  remarkable  man,  General  Gordon,  four  years  ago,  when  he  said 
^'  God  has  blessed  England  and  India  in  giving  the  Viceroy alty  to 
Lord  Ripon."     (Luud  and  prolonged  cheers.) 

IV 

RECEPTION  ADDRESS  IN  THE  BOMBAY  CONGRESS. 

(^Delivered  be/ore  the  first  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Indian  National 
Congress  held  in  Bombay  in  a  magnificent  temporary  hall,  on  the 
26th  December  1889,  welcoming  the  delegates  of  the  Congress,) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — On  behalf  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee, I  beg  to  tender  to  Delegates  of  the  Fifth  Indian  National  Con- 
gress, a  cordial,  sincere,  and  an  earnest  welcome.  (Cheers,)  It  would 
be  at  all  times  a  high  pleasure  and  privilege  to  receive  and  welcome 
so  many  and  such  distinguished  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
But  when  I  remember  that,  though  you  may  not  be  the  chosen  of 
the  people  by  any  scientific  mode  of  election,  you  virtually  and  sub- 
stantially represent  them,  their  wants,  wishes,  sentiments  and  aspira- 
tions, in  all  the  various  ways  in  which  representation  manifests  and 
works  itself  out,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  progressive  development 
that  pleasure  and  that  privilege  are  infinitely  enhanced.  (Cheers,) 
There  is,  besides,  a  peculiar  zest  in  our  welcome  of  you  ;  for  in  wel- 
coming the  Congress  to  Bombay,  we  welcome  it  back  to  "  its  own, 
its  native  land."  (Cheers,)  I  well  remember  the  day,  this  time  four 
years  ago,  when,  anxiously  but  hopefully,  we  launched  the  Congress 
on  its  enterprise  not  of  supplanting  the  existing  rulers  of  the  country, 
but  of  supplementing  the  endeavours  of  the  best  and  most  sagacious 
among  them  by  proposing  modifications  and  developments  based  on 
our  peculiar  and  native  knowledge  and  infoimation,  and  suggested 
gratefully  by  that  enlightenment  and  education,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  gifts  bestowed  upon  us  by  British  rule,     (Loud  and  pro  ^ 
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longed  cheering,)  The  young  enthusiast,  whom  we  thus  started,  has 
now  come  back  to  us,  robust  and  manly,  broadened  and  strengthened, 
with  a  record  of  achievement  of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud. 
(Renewed  Cheering.)  Even  the  indirect  pditical  gains  of  the 
Congress  have  not  been  inconsiderable.  It  has  brought  vividly  into 
clear  and  emphatic  recognition  that  most  important  fact  of  the 
growth  of  the  national  idea  amongst  us.  Despite  social  and  religious 
differences,  we  have  aU  begun  earnestly  to  realize  that  we  are 
fairly  on  the  way  to  a  common  national  existence,  united  and  bound 
together  by  the  common  political  ties  of  an  equal,  impartial  and 
enlightened  rule,  just  as  the  United  States  have  raised  up  the 
American  Nation  on  the  basis  of  an  infinite  diversity  of  •races  and 
creeds.  When  we  call  the  Congress  national,  we  give  expression  to 
this  nationalizing  tendency  which  is  now  so  powerfully  leavening 
New  India.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers,)  Instead  of  being  jealously 
resented  and  angrily  denounced,  this  free  and  frank  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  grandest  outcome  of  British  rule  ought  to  be  welcomed 
as  a  sure  token  of  our  rational  and  discerning  loyalty  (cheers),  at 
least  by  those  who  are  always  so  mightily  distressed,  that  we  do  not 
set  up  a  perpetual  hallelujah  in  praise  of  it,  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  (Renewed  cheers,)  Then,  gentlemen,  the  labours  of  the 
Congress  have  contributed  to  do  that  which  is  a  necessary  prelude  to 
all  reform,  a  thorough  sifting  and  searching  of  some  of  the  most  vital 
of  Indian 'political  problems.  Nothing  that  passion,  or  prejudice,  or 
malice  could  urge,  has  been  left  unsaid.  Now  that  the  proposals 
of  the  Congress  have  bravely  stood  the  test,  our  opponents  have 
recourse  to  the  familiar  device,  which  is  so  often  employed  to  cover 
retreat,  and  they  are  lost  in  wonder  that  we  are  making  so  much 
fuss  about  things  which  have  nothing  new  in  them  and  which  have 
been  long  contemplated  by  many  an  Anglo-Indian  statesman  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Gentleman,  we  are  quite  ready  at  once  to 
plead  guilty  to  this  not  very  dreadful  impeachment.  (Laughter.) 
But  though  it  may  not  be  said  of  these  statesmen,  what  was  once 
said  of  the  Anti-Reform  party  in  England,  and  can  certainly  be  said 
of  some  Anglo-Indians,  that  they  never  have  anything  kind  or 
generous  to  say  of  the  Indian  people,  this  may  surely  be  said  of  them, 
that  though  they  do  sometimes  have  something  generous  to  say  of 
the  Indians,  they  have  never  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  confer 
upon  them  any  portion  of  political  rights.  If  the  Congress  has  done 
nothing  more  than  quicken  into  action  these  political  yoyt>,  so  long 
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lost  in  contemplaticm,  it  will  not  have  laboured  in  vain.  {Hear^  hear, 
and  cheers,) 

Laden  with  these  and  other  gains,  the  Congress  has  now  come 
back  to  us,  but  not  without  undergoing  trials  and  ordeals,  two  of 
which  have  been  of  exceptional  severity.  The  first  device  employed 
by  our  opponents  was  to  create  disunion  and  dissension  among  our- 
selves. {Cries  of  "  Shame")  Well,  gentlemen,  in  a  country  so  vast 
and  varied  as  India,  if  would  be  impossible,  it  would  be  unnatural,  to 
expect  perfect  and  absolute  unanimity.  {Hear,  hear,)  It  is  no  wonder 
that  we  have  our  halt,  our  lame,  and  our  blind,  and  that  they  should 
hobble  off  to  what  I  may  call  the  Indian  political  cave  of  Adullam  at  the 
call  of  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  and  Rajah  Shiva  Prasad.  But  when  two  gentle- 
men, so  amiable,  so  patriotic,  so  anxious  to  display  their  loyalty,  were 
united  together  in  one  party,  and  formed  the  An ti -Congress  United 
Patriotic  Association,  the  same  difficulty  arose  that  was  described  by 
Mr.  Bright,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  my  illustration,  as  having 
arisen  in  the  case  of  the  A  nti -reform  AduUamites.  They  were  so 
like  the  traditional  Scotch  terrier,  which  was  so  covered  with  hair, 
that  you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  or  which  was  the  tail  of 
it.  {Laughter  and  cheer s^)  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  pulled  vigorously  one 
way,  Rajah  Shiva  Prasad  as  vigorously  the  other;  and  they  so  pulled 
between  them  the  poor  popinjay  they  had  set  up— that  it  burst,  and 
poured  out ~  to  the  amazement  of  a  few.  and  the  amusement  of  us 
all, — not  the  real  patriotic  stuff  with  which  it  had  been  announced  to 
be  filled,  but  the  whitest  and  the  purest  saw -dust.  {Renewed  laughter 
and  Cheers,)  The  utter  collapse  of  this  vaunted  Patriotic  Association 
has  taught  our  opponents  a  significant  lesson.  Every  blandishment 
had  been  employed  to  lure  prince  and  peasant ;  but  prince  and  peasant 
alike  would  have  none  of  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  gather  a  more 
convincing,  if  passive  and  indirect  proof,  that  the  heart  of  the  country 
is  with  us,  and  that  it  understands  and  appreciates  the  honesty,  the 
loyalty,  and  the  propriety  of  the  movement.     {Cheers,) 

I  should  like  to  say  here  one  word  to  the  delegates  from  Bengal 
and  the  North -West  Provinces,  lest  they  should  imagine  that  I  have 
refeiTcd  to  these  events,  which  pertain  more  particularly  to  their 
Provinces,  with  the  object  of  indirectly  boasting  of  our  own  im- 
munity from  human  frailty*  {Cries  of  *'  No,  no,")  Let  me  at  once 
proceed  to  assure  them  that  we  in  this  Presidency  have  also  our  halt, 
our  lame,  and  our  blind.  We  also  have  had  our  little  cave  of 
Adullam.     {Laughter   and  cheers.)    But  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  in- 
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f oiln  you  that  we  have  taken  the  infection  very  mildly  and  that  there 
is  every  hope  of  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery.  {Laughter  and 
cheers.) 

Baffled  in  the  attempt  to  disunite  us,  our  opponents  had  recourse 
to  a  measure  of  extraordinary  virulence.  They  raised  against  us  a 
ery,  as  terrible  as  the  cry  of  heresy,  which  was  sometimes  raised  in 
the  old  days  of  the  Inquisition  to  crush  an  obnoxious  personage, 
otherwise  unimpeachable  and  invulnerable.  They  raised  against  us 
the  cry  of  sedition  and  disloyalty.  {Cries  of  "  Shame J*^)  It  was  a  cry 
well  calculated  to  create  alarm  and  uneasiness,  even  among  persons 
otherwise  well  disposed,  towards  us.  The  Congress  has,  however, 
met  the  charge  firmly  and  boldly  {cheers)  by  a  steadfast  appeal  to 
the  authoritative  record  of  our  words,  thoughts,  and  deeds,  and  to  the 
personalities  of  the  members  composing  it  year  after  year.  {Renewed 
cheers.)  It  was  conclusively  shown,  that  the  charge  was  founded 
on  calumnies,  lies,  and  misrepresentations.  {Renewed  cheers.)  Then, 
■gentlemen,  something  like  the  old  story  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb 
enacted  itself.  True,  you  may  not  be  disloyal  yourselves,  said  the 
wolf,  that  does  not  matter  at  all ;  it  is  quite  enough  that  your  great- 
grandfathers were,  and  your  great- grand-children  might  be.  The 
Congress  has,  however,  emerged,  unscathed  even  from  this  trial. 
Never  was  a  gi*eater  truth  uttered,  than  that  to  which  our  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Caine  gave  utterance,  that  we  of  the  Congress  are  more 
loyal  tihan  Anglo-Indians  themselves.  {Loud  cheers,)  If  by 
loyalty  is  meant  a  keen  solicitude  for  the  safety  and  permanence  of 
the  Empire,  in  which,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  lies  implanted  the 
roots  of  the  welfare,  the  prosperity,  and  the  good  governtaent  of  the 
country,  then  we  are  certainly  more  loyal  than  Anglo-Indians,  who 
do  not  hesitate  fi'equently  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  that  safety 
and  that  permanence  to  the  seductions  of  conquest  and  vainglory, 
or  to  the  immediate  gains  and  temptations  of  commercial  enterprise. 
{Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 

Therefore  it  is  that  all  our  greetings  of  welcome  go  forth  to  you. 
and  with  a  full  heart  we  wish  you  God-speed  in  your  labours. 
Those  labours  have,  for  their  aim  and  object,  measures  of  which  the 
central  idea  has  been  recently  admirably  summarized  by  one  of  the 
most  sober  and  sagacious  of  modem  politicians.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
when  he  said,  that  the  time  had  now  arrived,  when  it  was  neither  safe 
nor  expedient,  to  continue  to  carry  on  the  admiiiistration  of  the 
country  by  the  hands  of  a  secret  and  irresponsible  bureaucracy,  and 
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that  working  on  lines  already  laid  down,  a  distinct  step  in  advance 
should  now  be  made.  The  policy  of  the  Congress  is  thus  a  policy, 
not  seditious  nor  revolutionary,  but  *^  conservative  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, strengthening  the  just  authority  of  the  British  Grovemment,  and 
adding  day  by  day  fresh  lustre  and  dignity  to  the  Imperial  Crown." 
{Loud  cheers.)  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  doomed  to  failure  or 
destined  to  succeed  ;  but  the  blessing  which  rests  upon  all  high  and 
honest  endeavour,  will  surely  rest  upon  a  mission  imposed  by  duty, 
sanctified  by  patriotism,  and  guided  by  loyalty.     (Cheers.) 

And  now,  gentleman,  I  know  you  will  not  allow  me  to  conclude 
without  giving  utterance  to  the  deep  thankfulness  which  we  feel  at 
the  presence  among  us  to-day  of  one  whom  we  have  learnt  to  hail  as 
the  Member  for  India  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  (Loud 
cheers  and  cries  of '^  Cheers /or  Mr.  Bradlaugh,^^)  The  strength  and 
greatness  of  the  English  character  has  been  proudly  sung  by  one  of 
their  most  charming  poets  in  lines  with  which  we  are  famUiar : — 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  b j. 

But  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  English  strength  and  great- 
ness consist  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  lofty  conception  of  moral 
and  political  duty,  which  illumines  the  life  and  career  of  many  an 
illustrious  Englishman.  We  still  mourn  the  loss  of  that  great  and 
good  man  whose  heail;  was  always  with  us,  and  whose  voice  was 
always  raised  for  us,  during  many  a  long  and  eventful  year.  The 
memory  of  John  Bright  is  reverently  enshrined  in  our  hearts.  His 
place  was  filled  by  one  whose  life  has  a  singular  charm  for  all  who 
prize  simplicity  and  nobility  of  character  above  rank  and  riches.  I 
mean  Professor  Fawcett  {^Cheers. )  The  mantle  has  now  descended  upon 
Mr.  Bradlaugh.  {Renewed  cries  "  Cheers  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh,^')  We 
sincerely  and  unaffectedly  joined  in  the  general  regret  at  his  recent 
illness,  not  simply  out  of  selfish  fears  of  losing  our  chosen  champion, 
but  from  that  single-hearted  feeling  of  sorrow  which  all  men  feel, 
when  peril  threatens  a  life  devoted  to  high  and  unselfish  ends,  I  know 
I  am  not  employing  the  language  of  exaggeration  when  I  say  that 
our  hearts  are  unutterably  stirred  within  us  at  his  presence  among 
us  to-day,  restored  to  health  and  usefulness.  (Cheers.)  With  no 
particular  thoughts  of  the  Congress  in  our  minds,  let  us  wish  him 
that  simple  welcome  which  is  in  all  our  hearts,  and  the  hearts  of 
people  all  over  the  country. 
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Having  now  delivered  to  you  my  message  of  welcome,  I  invite  you 
to  proceed  to  elect  your  president.     (Loud  and  prolonged  cheer t,) 

V. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  IN  THE  CALCUTTA  CONGRESS. 

(^Before  the  first  Sitting  of  the  Sixth  Indian  National  Conyrcss  held  on 
the  26M  December  1890,  Mr,  P.  M.  Mehta  being  elected  as  the 
President  of  the  Congress,  he  delivered  the  following  inaugural 
address. ) 

Mb.  Phehozsilvh  Mehta  then  took  the  Chair,  and  on  rising  was 
received  with  great  applause.     He  said  : — 

Ladies  ^vnd  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  tender  to  you  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  calling  me  to  preside  over 
your  deliberations  this  year.  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  honor  for 
a  native  of  this  country  than  to  be  elected,  by  your  free  and  spontan- 
eous suffrages,  President  of  an  assembly  which  is  now  one  of  the 
recognized  institutions  of  the  country — an  unconventional  Convention 
of  the  Empire  which,  we  may  say  without  undue  ostentation,  has 
already  earned  a  place  in  history, — not  less  surely,  let  us  trust,  than 
the  famous  St.  Andrew's  Dinners  of  this  city, — as  making  an  epoch 
in  the  march  of  events  moulding  the  lofty  destinies  of  this  magnificent 
land.  In  speaking  of  myself  as  a  native  of  this  country,  I  am  not 
unaware  that,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Farsis  have  been  both  called, 
and  invited  and  allured  to  call  themselves  foreigners.  If  twelve 
centuries,  however,  entitle  Angles  and  Saxons,  Normans  and  Danes,  to 
call  themselves  natives  of  England,  if  a  lesser  period  entitles  the  In- 
dian Mahomedans  to  call  themselves  natives  of  India,  surely  we  are 
bom  children  of  the  soil,  in  wliich  our  lot  has  been  cast  for  a  period 
of  over  thirteen  centuries,  and  where,  ever  since  the  advent  of  the 
British  power,  we  have  lived  and  worked,  with  our  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan  neighbours,  for  common  aims,  common  aspirations, 
and  common  interests.  To  my  mind,  a  Parsi  is  a  better  and  a 
truer  Parsi,  as  a  Mahomedan  or  a  Hindu  is  a  better  and  truer 
Mahomedan  or  Hindu,  the  more  he  is  attached  to  the  land  which 
gave  him  birth,  the  more  he  is  bound  in  brotherly  relations  and 
affection  to  all  the  children  of  the  soil,  the  more  he  recognizes  the 
fraternity  of  all  the  native  commimities  of  the  country,  and  the 
immutable  bond  which  binds  them  together  in  the  pursuit  of  com- 
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mon  aims  and  objects  under  a  common  Grovernment.  Is  it  possible 
to  imagine  that  Dadabhai  Naorojee,  for  instance,  true  Farsi  that 
he  is,  is  anything  but  an  Indian,  living  and  working  all  his  life 
for  all  India,  with  the  true  and  tender  loyalty  of  a  son  ?  Can  anyone 
•doubt,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  another  illustration,  that  Sir  Syed 
Ahmed  Khan  was  greater  and  nobler  when  he  was  devoting  the  great 
energies  and  talents  with  which  he  is  endowed, — if,  for  the  benefit 
of  Hahomedans  in  particular,— for  the  benefit  of  all  Indians  in 
general,  than  when,  as  of  late,  he  was  preaching  a  gospel  of  selfishness 
and  isolation?  The  birthright,  therefore,  gentlemen,  which  the  Parsis 
thus  possess  of  so  indefeasible  and  glorious  a  character,  they  have 
refused  and  will  always  refuse  to  sell  for  any  mess  of  pottage, 
however  fragrant  and  tempting.  (Loud  cheers,)  More  especially, 
therefore,  as  an  Indian,  it  is  that  I  return  to  you  my  grateful  thanks 
for  the  honor  you  have  done  me. 

I  have  ventured,  Gentlemen,  to  ascribe  to  the  Congress  the  credit 
of  making  an  epoch  in  Indian  political  progress.  A  very  brief  survey 
of  the  incidents  of  the  twelve  months  that  have  elapsed  since  we  last 
met,  will  amply  justify  our  title  to  that  distinction.  In  the  admirable 
address  which  was  delivered  by  my  predecessor  in  this  chair  at 
Allahabad,  Mr.  Yule  pointed  out  that  all  movements  of  the  kind 
in  which  we  are  concerned  pass  through  several  phases  as  they  run 
their  course.  The  first  is  one  of  ridicule.  That  is  followed,  as  the 
movement  progresses,  by  one  of  abuse,  which  is  usually  succeeded  by 
partial  concession,  and  misapprehension  of  aim,  accompanied  by 
warnings  against  taking  big  jumps  into  the  unknown.  The  final 
stage  of  all  is  a  substantial  adoption  of  the  object  of  the  movement, 
with  some  expression  of  surprise  that  it  was  not  adopted  before.  Well, 
Gentlemen,  we  have  pretty  well  passed  the  first  two  stages.  We 
have  survived  the  ridicule,  the  abuse,  and  the  misrepresentation.  We 
have  survived  the  charge  of  sedition  and  disloyalty.  We  have 
survived  the  charge  of  being  a  microscopic  minority.  We  have  also 
survived  the  charge  of  being  guilty  of  the  atrocious  crime  of  being 
educated,  and  we  have  even  managed  to  sm'vive  the  grievous  charge 
of  being  all  Babus  in  disguise.     {Laughter  and  cheers.) 

The  question  of  our  loyalty  is  set  at  rest  for  ever.  In  the  debate 
on  Lord  Cross's  India  Kefoim  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Viceroy 
after  Viceroy  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the  loyal  and  peaceful 
character  of  our  aims  and  efforts.  Within  the  last  few  days  the 
voice  of  no  less  a  personage  than  one  of  our  former  Secretaries 
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of  State  has  confirmed  this  testimony.  Lord  R.  Churchill — it  is  to 
no  less  distinguished  a  public  man  that  I  refer — ^has  publicly  declar- 
ed that  "  he  could  sincerely  remark  that  no  one  will  rejoice  more 
than  himself,  if  the  deliberations  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 
shortly  to  be  resumed  were  to  contribute  effectually  to  the  progress  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people."  Then,  Gentlemen,  it  is  made  clear 
that  we  have  not  learnt  the  lesson  of  history  so  badly,  as  to  demand 
the  introduction  of  the  full-blown  representative  institutions  Which  in 
England  have  been  the  growth  of  centuries.  It  is  nmde  clear  that 
we  have  not  asked  for  even  such  a  modicum  as  was  enjoyed  by  the 
English  people  even  before  the  time  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  more 
than  five  centuries  ago,  nay  that  we  have  not  asked  even  for  repre- 
sentative institutions  of  a  governing*  or  ruling  character  at  all. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  this  historical  argument  is  concerned,  we  have  not 
alone  proved  that  we  have  noi  been  guilty  of  disregarding  it,  but 
we  have  been  successful  in  turning  the  tables  upon  our  adversaries. 
We  have  shown  that  it  is  they  who  defy  the  lessons  of  history  and 
experience  when  they  talk-  of  waiting  to  make  a  beginning,  till  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  fully  equipped  with  all  the  virtues  and  all 
the  qualifications  which  adorn  the  citizens  of  Utopia,  in  fact,  till  a 
millennium  has  set  in,  when  we  should  hardly  require  such  institu- 
tions  at  all.  We  have  shown  that  people  who  indulge  in  such  vain 
talk  have  never  understood  the  laws  of  human  progress,  which  after 
all,  are  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which  men  and  institutions  re -act 
upon  each  other,  for  their  mutual  improvement  and  perfection. 
We  have  also  proved,  that  in  spite  of  our  education,  and  even  with 
our  racial  and  religious  differences,  the  microscopic  minority  can  far 
better  and  far  more  intuitively  represent  the  needs  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  their  own  countrymen  than  the  still  more  microscopic 
minority  of  the  omniscient  District  Officers,  whose  colloquial  know- 
ledge of  the  Indian  languages  seldom  rises  above  the  knowledge  of 
English  possessed,  for  instance,  by  French  waiters  at  Paris  Hotels 
which  proudly  blazon  forth  the  legend — *Ici  on  parle  Anglais  ;'  and 
whose  knowledge  of  native  domestic  and  social  life  and  ways  and 
habits  of  thought  seldom  extends  beyond  a  familiarity  with  flatter- 
ing expressions  of  the  Saheb's  greatness  and  paternal  care,  some- 
times inspired  by  courtesy  and  sometimes  by  interest.  An  amusing 
story  was  related  to  me  of  a  little  incident  that  occurred  only  the 
other  day  which  is  not  without  instruction  as  illustrating  the  amount 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  Anglo-Indians  of  the    people    among 
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whom  they  have  moved  for  years.  The  wife  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  has  cQme  out  on  a  visit  to  India  this  year— herself  as  dis- 
tinguished as  her  husband  for  her  kindly  sympathy  in  Indian  welfare 
— was  sitting  at  dinner  next  to  a  learned  member  of  my  profession, 
who,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  grew  humorous  and  sarcastic  by 
turns  in  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  on  the  ridiculous  and 
outrageous  pretensions  of  globe-trotters  to  know  the  country  and  its 
people  better  than  Anglo- Indians  who  had  lived  in  it  for  years.  He 
was  rattling  away,  well  satisfied  with  himself  and  the  impression  he 
thought  he  was  producing  on  the  lady,  when  with  the  sweetest  of  smiles 
she  gently  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  himself  in  India.  Fifteen 
years — more  or  less — was  the  answer.     I  suppose  you  know  well 

Mr. naming  a  gentleman  whose  recent  elevation  to  the  Bench  of 

one  of  our  fligh  Courts  was  received  eveiywhere  with  pleasure  and 
approbation.  Of  course,  I  do,  said  his  brother  in  the  same  profession. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  he  has  only  one  wife  or  more  than  one  ?  Slowly  came 
the  answer,  No,  I  fear  I  can't.  Well,  I  can  tell  you;  you  see  I  have 
been  only  a  few  days  in  the  country,  said  the  lady  quietly,  and  yet  I 
think  I  know  a  thing  or  two  which  you  don't.  I  trust  my  learned 
friend,  who  is  the  hero  of  this  story,  was  properly  grateful  to  the 
lady  for  giving  him  «ome  serious  food  for  reflection. 

Then,  6«ntiemen,  our  right  to  the  designation  of  a  National  body 
has  been  vindicated.  It  is  so  admirably  set  forth  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  a  Conservative  Review — The  National — from  the  pen  of 
a  Conservative  who,  however,  speaks  from  the  fulness  of  intimate 
knowledge,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  borrowing  from  it. 
"  The  supposed  rivalry,"  says  the  writer,  "  between  Mussulmans  and 
Hindus  is  a  convenient  decoy  to  distract  attention  and  to  defer  the 
day  of  reform.  I  do  not  wish  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  antago- 
nism between  the  adherents  of  the  two  faiths  ;  but  I  do  most  posi- 
tively assert  that  the  antagonism  has  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
Every  municipal  impmvement  and  charitable  work  finds  members  of 
the  two  faiths  working  together  and  subscribing  funds  to  carry  it 
out.  Every  political  paper  in  the  country  finds  supporters  from  believ- 
ers in  both  creeds.  Just  the  same  is  witnessed  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress.  The  members  of  the  Congress  met  together  as 
men,  on  the  common  basis  of  nationality,  being  citizens  of  one  coun- 
tiy,  subjects  of  one  power,  amenable  to  one  code  of  laws,  taxed  by 
one  authority,  influenced  for  weal  or  woe  by  one  system  of  adminis- 
tration,  urged  by  like  impulses  to   secure  like  rights   and  to  be 
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relieved  of  like  burdens.  If  these  are  not  sufficient  causes  to  weld  a 
people  together  into  one  common  alliance  of  nationality,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  what  would  be  sufficient.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  orga- 
nization has  been  called  the  Indian  National  Congress ;  not  because, 
as  many  besides  Mr.  Keane  have  assumed,  that  it  claims  a  non-exis- 
tent unity  of  race,  but  because  it  deals  with  rights  and  interests 
which  are  national  in  character,  and  matters  in  which  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Indian  peninsula  are  equally  concerned." 

I  think  we  may  take  it,  Gentlemen,  that  we  have  passed  through  the 
first  two  stages,  and  that  the  loyalty,  the  moderation,  the  propriety 
and  the  constitutional  and  national  character  of  our  mission  are  now 
established  beyond  a  doubt.  But,however  arduous  and  however  provok- 
ing some  of  the  experiences  of  the  trial  through  which  we  have  passed, 
they  should  not  leave  any  trace  of  bitterness  behind.  For,  let  us  not 
imagine  that  they  were  devoid  of  chastening  and  beneficial  effects 
upon  ourselves.  Let  us  frankly  acknowledge  that  they  also  must 
have  had  their  share  in  contributing  to  add  clearness  to  our  thoughts, 
sobriety  to  our  methods,  and  moderation  to  our  proposals.  If  I 
might  use  a  proscribed,  but  not  unscriptrntil  phrase,  we  must  give 
even  the  devil  his  due.     (^Laughter,) 

It  is  on  the  third  stage — the  era  of  achievement — that  we  have 
now  entered.  It  is  true  that  a  majority  of  the  Congress  proposals 
do  not  still  seem  to  have  made  much  headway.  Even  as  regards  the 
proposal  to  separate  the  Executive  and  the  Judicial  functions,  lauded 
by  Lurd  Dufferin  "  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  ready  to  subscribe,"  Government  are  yet  so  absorbed  in 
admiration  of  it  that  they  have  not  recovered  themselves  sufficiently 
to  take  action.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  despair.  It  was  once 
proved  upon  sworn  testimony  in  the  Bombay  High  Court,  before  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Sir  M.  Westropp,  that  a  woman  required  22  months 
for  parturition  in  the  air  of  the  province  of  Kattyawar.  It  is  not 
impossible.  Gentlemen,  that  the  air  of  Simla  may  similarly  necessi- 
tate a  more  than  ordinarily  long  period  of  gestation  to  perfect  even 
councils  of  perfection,  and  therefore  we  must  possess  our  souls  in 
more  than  ordinary  patience,  lest  any  precipitate  pressure  might 
occasion  a  miscarriage.  (Laughter.)  In  one  little  matter,  complete 
success  has  attended  our  efforts,  rts.,  as  regards  the  duty  on 
silver-plate.  The  Abkari  cause  is  also  safe  in  the  custody  of 
that  redoubtable  champion,  of  whose  formidable  prowess  you 
can    form    some    idea,    when  you  remember  that  it  was    he    who 
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SO  completely  put  to  rout  Mr.  Goschen's  Compensation  clauses. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  congratulation  to  us  to  welcome  Mr.  Caine 
as  one  of  our  own  Delegates.  He  first  came  out  to  this  country  with 
a  free  and  open  mind  on  the  Congress  question ;  with  that  fearless 
independence  which  V;haracterizes  him,  and  which  always,  when  I  see 
him,  recalls  to  my  mind  those  famous  lines  of  Bums — ^^  The  man 
of  independent  mind  is  king  of  men  for  a'  that" — he  went  for 
his  education  to  Aligarh.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Th.  Beck  and  Sir  Syed 
Ahmed,  he  has  come  to  us,  not  only  a  staimch  Congressman  in 
principles,  but,  as  one  of  the  Indian  Political  Agency,  he  has  thrown 
his  indomitable  energy  and  his  high-souled  advocacy  into  active 
support  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Caine  can  truly  boast  that,  if  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  extorting  from  Mr.  Fritchard  and  all  the  most 
zealous  Abkari  officers  the  confession  that  they  are  Bacchus  and  his 
crew  in  disguise,  they  dare  not,  at  least,  throw  o£P  their  masks  while 
his  watchful  eye  is  upon  them,  but  must  continue  to  do  penance 
in  the  assumed  garb  of  uncomfortable  and  uncongenial  principles. 
Leaving  Christian  to  continue  his  combat  with  ApoUyon,  it  is 
when  we  come  to  the  central  proposal  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  Legislative  Councils,  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  and  putting 
life  in  them,  that  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  on  the 
verge  of  an  important  step.  Many  have  been  the  circumstances,  and 
many  the  forces  and  influences,  that  have  contributed  to  this  result. 
First  and  foremost  among  them  is  ,the  circimistance  that,  without 
legal  votes  and  legal  qualifications,  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
become  possessed  of  a  member  of  our  own  in  Parliament.  Do  not 
imagine,  Gentlemen,  that  Dadabhai  Naoroji  or  Lalmohan  Ghose  has 
at  length  been  returned.  But  what  member,  even  if  we  had  the 
direct  franchise,  could  have  served  us  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  done 
during  the  last  twelve  months  ?  To  say  that  the  whole  country  is 
grateful  to  him  for  the  untiring  energy,  the  indefatigable  care,  the 
remarkable  ability  with  which  he  has  watched  and  worked  for  its 
best  interests  in  that  House,  where  he  has  achieved  so  honorable 
a  position  for  himself,  can  only  most  imperfectly  express  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  sentiments  that  are  felt  for  him  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  His  name  has  literally  become  a 
household  word.  He  is  raising  up  to  himself  a  memorial  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  India,  which  will  reflect  more  lustre  on  his  name 
than  titles  and  orders,  and  endure  longer  than  monuments  of  bra 
or  marble.     (^Loud  cheer s.) 
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We  have  been  fortunate  indeed  in  securing  the  sympathies  of  such 
a  champion.  No  sooner  did  he  return  to  England  than  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  redeem  the  promise  he  had  made  on  that  behalf,  by 
introducing  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  India  Councils  Beform  Bill, 
drawn  on  the  lines  which  were  sketched  and  formulated  at  the  last 
Congress,  and  with  which  you  are  all  familiar  under  its  justly  deserved 
brief  designation  of  the  Madras  Scheme.  Two  important  results  were  • 
tbe  immediate  outcome  of  this  step.  The  scheme  which  was  thus 
propounded  was  in  its  nature  a  tentative  measure,  so  far  as  its  details 
were  concerned ;  and  it  at  once  drew  forth  useful  and  guiding  criticism. 
In  several  respects  its  scope  was  misunderstood,  especially  as  regards 
its  supposed  sweeping  character,  which  might  have  been  avoided,  had 
we  specified  in  the  Congress  skeleton  sketch  the  restrictive  limita- 
tions hedging  the  qualifications  of  the  electorate.  The  criticisms 
of  men  like  Sir  W.  Hunter  and  Sir  B.  Garth,  for  whose  thoughtful, 
sympathetic  and  friendly  attitude  towards  Indian  progress  we  are 
always  so  deeply  grateful,  exposed,  however,  one  defect  demanding 
serious  consideration,  vig,^  that  the  scheme  was  laid  on  new  lines  and 
had  a  somewhat  theoretical  air,  which  Englishmen  rather  fight 
shy  of  in  practical  politics.  In  justice  to  the  scheme,  however, 
it  should  be  said  that  Sir  Bichard  Garth  put  his  finger  on  a  possible, 
rather  than  a  probable,  result,  when  he  thought  that  it  would  enable 
the  Hindus  to  submerge  the  other  Indian  communities.  Experience 
has  shown  that,  even  in  a  preponderating  Hindu  electorate,  it  does 
not  happen  that  Hindus  only  are  elected,  as  so  many  other,  besides 
racial  forces  and  interests  concur  in  influencing  the  selection.  If 
we  may  apply  the  lessons  learnt  from  experience  in  municipal  elec- 
tions, I  may  mention  the  remai'kable  fact  that  in  the  Town  Council, 
or,  what  is  now  called  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Bombay  Cor- 
poration, composed  of  12  members,  there  have  been  frequently  5 
Parsis,  3  Europeans,  2  Hindus  and  2  Mahomedans.  Sir  R.  Garth's 
criticism  on  this  point,  however,  throws  out  a  warning  which  should 
not  be  hastily  disregarded. 

But  the  next  result,  which  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
bill  achieved,  was  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree.  It  at  once  dis- 
pelled the  fit  of  profound  cogitation,  in  which  men  at  the  head  of 
Indian  affairs  are  so  apt  to  be  lost,  that  they  can  never  sponta- 
neously recover  from  it.  Lord  Cross's  Indian  Council's  Bill  promptly 
saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  at  once  the  official 
recognition   of  tlie  raison^d'Stre  of  the  Congress,  and  the  first  fruits 
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of  its  labours.  In  itself,  however,  it  was  a  most  halting  and 
unsatisfactory  measure.  In  framing  it,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Indian  Secretary  of  State  seem  to  have  been  pervaded  with  a 
conception  of  the  Indian  people  as  a  soit  of  Oliver  Twist,  tdways 
asking  for  more,  to  whom  it  would  be  therefore  a  piece  of  prudent 
policy  to  begin  with  offering  as  little  as  possible.  The  Grovemment 
Bill  may  be  aptly  described  as  a  most  superb  steam-engine  in  which 
the  necesitory  material  to  generate  steam  was  carefully  excluded, 
substituting  in  its  place  colored  shams  to  look  like  it.  The  rights  of 
interpellation  and  of  the  discussion  of  the  Budget  were  granted,  but 
the  living  forces  of  the  elective  principle,  which  alone  could  properly 
work  them,  were  not  breathed  into  the  organization  of  the  enlarged 
councils.  The  omission  of  the  elective  principle  from  the  bill  was 
boldly  justified  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  ground  that  **  the  prin- 
ciple of  election  or  government  by  representation  was  not  an  Eastern 
idea,  and  that  it  did  not  fit  Eastern  traditions  nor  Eastern  minds." 
I  wish  to  speak  of  his  Lordship  with  all  the  respect  to  which  his  high 
talents  and  great  intellectual:  attainments  justly  entitle  him ;  but  it 
is  not  a  little  surprising  as  well  as  disappointing  to  find  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  a  statesman  who,  as  Lord  Cranbome,  was  once 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  displaying  such  profound  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  the  Indian  people  and  the  genius  of  the  Indian  mind. 
The  late  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey,  a  man  of  inamense  erudition,  once 
pointed  out  at  a  meeting  of  the  East  Indian  Association  in  London, 
that  "we  ai'e  apt  to  forget  in  this  country  when  we  talk  of  preparing 
people  in  the  East  by  education,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  for  Municipal 
Government  and  Parliamentary  Government,  that  the  East  is  the 
pai'ent  of  Municipalities.  Local  self -Government,  in  the  widest 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  as  old  as  the  East  itself.  No  matter  what 
may  be  the  religion  of  the  people  who  inhabit  what  we  call  the  East, 
there  is  not  a  portion  of  the  countiy  from  west  to  east,  from  north 
to  south,  which  is  not  swarming  with  municipalities  ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  like  to  our  municipalities  of  old,  they  are  all  bound  together 
as  in  a  species  of  network  so  that  you  have  ready  made  to  your  hand 
the  framework  of  a  great  system  of  representation."  Sir  II.  Maine 
has  shown  that  the  Teutonic  Mark  was  hardly  so  well  organized  or 
so  essentially  representative  as  an  Indian  village  community,  until 
the  precise  teclmical  Boman  form  was  engrafted  upon  it.  (CheersJ) 

But  leaving  village  communities  alone,   what  do   we  find   at  the 
present  day  over  the  whole   country  but  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
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people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  meeting  together  and  trans- 
acting the  business  of  their  numberless  castes,  in  assemblies  which,  in 
their  constitution  and  their  mode  of  working,  are  the  exact  prototypes 
of  the  Baxon  Witans,  from  which  the  English  parliamentary  institu- 
tions have  sprung.  It  is  true  that  circumstances  never  allowed  the 
representative  genius  of  the  people  to  develop  forms  and  organiza- 
tions for  higher  political  functions.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the 
seed  and  the  soil  are  there,  waiting  only  for  the  skilful  hand  and 
the  watchful  mind,  which  we  of  the  Congress  firmly  believe  we  have 
secured  in  the  presence  of  Englishmen  in  this  coimtry.  The  dis- 
dainful attitude  of  Lord  Salisbury  as  to  our  aptitude  for  representative 
institutions  need,  however,  bring  no  despair  to  our  minds.  His  late 
Chief,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  once  said  of  him  on  a  memorable  occasion 
that  he  was  a  man  who  never  measured  his  phrases  or  his  sweeping 
assertions.  On  the  contrary,  I  draw  an  augury  of  good  hope  from 
his  pronouncement,  and  that  made  by  his  son,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  that 
"  the  Indian  was  not  only  a  good  Government,  but  it  was  probably 
the  best  conceivable  Government  that  the  population  could  live 
under."  On  the  eve  of  the  passing  of  the  great  English  Reform 
Bill,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  the  Tory  Prime  Minister, 
proclaimed  in  the  same  House  of  Lords  that  the  existing  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Conmions  was  perfect,  and  that  the  wit  of  man 
could  not  ^  priori  have  devised  anything  so  pei'fect.  The  declara- 
tion was  received  by  the  Liberals  as  a  sure  portent  of  victor}' ;  and 
the  Beform  Bill  was  passed  within  little  more  than  a  year  after. 
I  trust  that  the  Salisbary  pronouncement  may  prove  prophetic  in  the 
same  way.     ( Cheers,) 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  Lord  Cross's  perfunctory  measure  any 
further  ;  oven  with  the  amendment  which  Lord  Northbrook  succeeded 
in  getting  accepted,  it  left  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  same  lifeless 
condition  in  which  it  entered.  As  soon  as  it  reached  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  fastened  on  it  at  once.  It  was  true  that 
he  had  got  there  his  own  bill,  but  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  a  master  of 
parliamentary  tactics,  inferior  if  to  any,  only  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
at  once  perceived  that  the  supreme  struggle  was  to  be  no  more 
between  one  scheme  and  another,  between  territorial  electorates  or 
local  Boards,  but  that  every  nerve  would  have  to  be  strained  and 
every  resource  husbanded,  to  obtain  in  tlie  first  place  recognition  of 
the  elective  principle.  That  secured,  everything  else  would  follow 
in  its  own  good  time.  With  a  masterly  comprehension  of  the  situa- 
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tion,  he  placed  before  the  House  amendments  to  the  Bill,  directed  to 
substitute  the  process  of  election  for  that  of  nomination.     The  Bill 
and  the  amendments  have  however  all  gone  the  way  of  the  majority, 
and  the  session  closed  without  the  opportunity  of  discussing  them. 
Profiting,  however,  by   the  lessons  in  which  the  experience  of  the 
last  twelve  months  was  prolific,   both  without  and  within  the   walls 
of  Parliament,  Mr  Bradlaugh  has  hit  upon  the  notable  exi)edient  of 
ploughing  with  Lord  Cross's  heifer.    He  had  already  introduced  a 
new  Bill^  based  on  the  same  lines  as  Lord  Cross's  BUI,  but  vivifying 
it,    by  the  affirmation  of  the  piinciple  for  which  we  are  fighting. 
That  Bill  will  be  laid  before  you  for  your  consideration.     It  will  be 
for  you  to  deal  with  it  in   your  wisdom.     However  you  may  decide, 
of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  you  will  maintain  the  character  for 
moderation,  sagacity,   and  practical  good   sense   which  you  have  so 
arduously  acquired  by  your  self-sacrificing  and  noble  labours  during 
the  five  years  of  the  existence   of  the   Congress.    It  is  not  for  me  to 
anticipate  your  verdict.    But  I  am   sure   you  will  allow  me,  out  of 
my  anxious  soHcituda  for  the  triumph   of  the  cause  we  have  all  so 
earnestly  at  heai*t,  to  state  the  reasons  which   to  my  mind  make  so 
imperatively  for  the  acceptance  of  the  new  draft,  in  which  I  cannot 
but  recognize  the  statesmanlike  craft  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
shifting  phases  of  English  politics  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  so  eminent- 
ly possesses,  and  which,  as  we  all  earnestly  pray,  promises  to  place 
him  at  no  distant  date  in  the  front  ranks  of  politicians  in  office,  as 
he  already  is  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  not  in  office.     The  old  draft, 
admirably  devised  in  some  respects,— with  many  virtues,  and  a  few 
faults,— has  not  proved  congenial  to  the  English   political  mind, 
averse  to  new  departures,  and  looking  askance  at  theoretical  airs  of 
perfection.     The  new  Bill  has,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  elements 
of  success  in  its  favour.     Its  most   striking  merit  is  that  it  gathers 
round  it  the  cautious,  the  carefully  weighed,  and   responsible  opin- 
ions of  some  of  the  best  Viceroys  we    have  ever  had.     Lord  North - 
brook  has   pronounced  in  favour  of  a  properly  safe -guarded  appli- 
cation of  some  mode  of  election.     The  righteous  sympathies  of  the 
Marquis  of  Kipon   are   as  warmly   with  us  as  ever,   and  his  gi'eat 
authority  weighs  on  the  same  side.     Still  more  valuable,  as  coming 
from  a  Viceroy  who  left  only  the  other  day,  is  the  measured  and  calcu- 
lated approval  which  Lord  Dufferin   has   recorded  in  a  despatch,  in 
referring  to  which  I  hope  I  am  not  making  myself  Hable  to  the  terrors 
of  the  Official  Secret's  Act,     In  mentioning  Lord  Dufferin,    I   will 
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frankly  say  that  we  Lave  not  sufficiently  recognised  the  great  debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  him  in  this  respect,  paiiily  I  believe, 
through  ignorance,  and  partly,  through  misappreciation  of  the  course 
he  adopted,  to  neutralize  opposition  against  the  measures  he  recom- 
mended. An  unrivalled  diplomatist,  his  wary  statesmanship  was 
apt  to  asstime  the  hues  of  the  craft  of  which  he  is  so  accomplished  a 
master.  He  sought  an  occasion  when  he  could  launch  his  proposals 
without  provoking  disagreement,  endeavouring  rather  to  conciliate  it. 
The  epoch-making  St.  Andrew's  Dinner  of  1888  offered  him  the 
needful  opportunity.  He  knew  Scotchmen,  and  their  matter-of- 
fact  character,  so  inimitably  delineated  by  Charles  Lamb,  He 
knew,  as  that  charming  essayist  tells  us,  that  *'  surmises,  guesses, 
misgivings,  half  intuitions,  partial  illuminations,  dim  instincts, 
embryo  conceptions  had  no  place  in  their  brain  or  vocabulary,"  He 
drew  before  his  hosts  a  vivid  and  alaiming  picture  of  imaginary'  Con- 
gress proposals — of  '*  an  ideal  autlioiitativdy  suggested  of  the  creation 
of  a  representative  body  or  bodies,  in  which  the  official  element  shall 
be  in  a  minority,  who  shaU  have  what  is  called  the  power  of  the 
purse,  and  who  through  this  instrumentality  dhall  be  able  to  bring 
the  British  executive  into  subjection  to  their  will."  But  while  his 
excited  and  valiant  hosts  rushed  off,  cr}dng  Scotchmen  to  the  rescue, 
to  tilt  at  windmills,  he  quietly  threw  in  a  sympathetic  recognition 
of  our  just  and  legitimate  aspirations,  and  proceeded  to  record  a 
minute  in  which  he  substantially  backed  up  the  veritable  Congress 
proposals.  In  this  Despatch  Lord  Dufferin  has  briefly  described 
his  scheme  as  a  plan  for  the  enlai'gement  of  the  Provincial  Councils, 
for  the  enhancement  of  their  status,  the  multiplication  of  their  func- 
tions, the  partial  introduction  into  tlieni  of  the  elective  principle, 
and  the  liberalization  of  their  general  character  as  political  institutions. 
At  this  year's  St.  Andrew's  dinner,  Sir  Charles  Elliott  eulogized 
Ijord  Dufferin's  speech  as  epoch-making,  and  fixing  the  bounds  and 
limits  af  our  demands  — *  so  far  and  no  farther.'  We  are  quite 
content  to  go  as  far ;  we  have  never  asked  to  go  very  much  farther. 
We  may  therefore  fairly  infer  from  Sir  Charles  Elliott's  speech  that 
he  is  in  accord  and  sympatliy  with  the  main  underljdng  piinciples  of 
Lord  Dufferin's  scheme,  and  we  can  therefore  congratulate  the 
people  of  Bengal  on  their  good  foi-tune  in  possessing  a  niler  whom 
we  can  justly  claim  to  be  a  true  Congresswalla  at  heart  {Langhier 
and  cries  of  Oh  Oh!) 

I    will  not   speculate  without  official  sanction  on  the  views  of  the 
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present  Viceroy.  But  I  may  permit  myself  to  remind  you 
that  it  was  to  Henry,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  that  Macaulay 
dedicated  those  speeches,  in  one  of  which,  dipping  far  into  the 
future,  he  spoke  about  the  future  Grovemment  of  India  in  that 
noble  passage  with  which  we  are  all  familiar :  *<  The  destinies  of  our 
Indian  Empire  are  covered  with  thick  darkness.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  fate  reserved  for  a  state  which  resem- 
bles no  other  in  history,  and  which  forms  by  itself  a  separate  class  of 
political  phenomena.  The  laws  which  regulate  its  growth  and  decay 
are  still  unknown  to  us.  It  may  be  that  the  public  mind  of  India 
may  expand  under  our  system  till  it  has  outgrown  that  system  ;  that 
by  good  Government  we  may  educate  our  subjects  into  a  capacity  for 
better  government;  that  having  become  instructed  in  European 
knowledge  they  may  in  some  future  age  demand  Em*opean  institu- 
tions. Whether  such  a  day  will  ever  come  I  know  not.  But  never 
will  I  attempt  to  avert  or  retard  it.  Whenever  it  comes,  it  will  be 
the  proudest  day  in  English  history.  To  have  found  a  great  people 
sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  slavery  and  superstition,  to  have  so 
ruled  them  as  to  have  made  them  desirous  and  capable  of  all  the 
privileges  of  citizens,  would  indeed  be  a  title  to  glory  all  our  own." 
The  dawn  of  that  day  which  Macaulay  foresaw,  in  dim  but  prophe- 
tic vision,  is  now  breaking  on  the  horizon ;  the  curtain  is  rising  on 
the  drama  which  unfolds  the  vista  to  that  title  to  glory.  Let  us 
earnestly  hope  that  the  present  illustiious  bearer  of  the  great  his- 
toric name  of  Lansdowne,  who,  by  a  wonderful  ordering  of  events, 
has  now  come  to  nile  over  us,  may  watch  the  glowing  streaks  of 
light  with  generous  sympathy,  and  may  preside  over  the  march  of 
events  with  timely  and   provident  statesmanship.  {Loud  cheers,) 

This  weighty  consensus  of  the  best  viceregal  opinion  which  I  have 
placed  before  you,  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  new  di*aft,  we 
may  expect  to  be  backed  up  by  the  potent  voice  of  that  Gi^nd  Old 
Man,  whom  we  reverence,  not  only  as  the  greatest  parHameutary 
leader  of  modem  times,  but  as  the  individual  embodiment  of  the 
highest  conception  of  moi*al  and  political  duty,  which  English 
statesmanship  has  reached  in  the  10th  centur}^  You  are  aware  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  recently  declared  that  he  was  authorized  to  say 
that  the  coui'se  pursued  by  him  in  reference  to  the  Government  Bill 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the  elective  principle,  was 
approved  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  intended  to  have  supported  him  by 
a  speech.     It   would  require  considerations   of  overpowering  force, 
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indeed,  to  persaade  us  to  any  course  by  which  we  might  run  the  risk 
of  losing  such  an  almost  certain  pledge  of  ultimate  victory. 
(Cheers,) 

Another  potent  factor  has  come  into  existence  within  this  ycai*, 
which  is  calculated  to  help  us  materially — if  we  confine  our  efforts  to 
the  simple  issue  of  election  versus  nomination — in  the  force  of  Eng- 
lish public  opinion,  without  undertaking  to  pronounce  on  questions 
of  detail,  has  now  declared  itself  to  a  very  considerable  extent  empha- 
tically in  favour  of  the  vital  principle  of  election.  The  credit  of 
infoiming  the  English  mind  and  stirring  the  English  conscience  on 
this  momentous  question  belongs  to  that  small  band  of  noble  workers 
who  were  appointed  at  the  last  Congress  to  plead  tlie  cause  of  India 
before  the  great  English  people  in  their  own  country',  and  who 
cheei-fully  crossed  the  seas  in  obedience  to  such  a  call  of  duty,  without 
counting  tlie  inevitable  cost  and  sacrifice.  Tlie  task  which  they 
undertook  was  a  foiTaidable  one;  they  have  dischai'ged  it  in  a 
manner  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  Of  the  leader 
of  that  band  1  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  with  sober  moderation, 
when  I  remember  that  it  is  to  his  genius  we  owe  that  flash  of  light 
which  pointed  out  the  creation  of  a  body  like  the  Congress,  as  fraught 
with  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  English  rule  in  India. 
I  know  there  are  numerous  claimants  for  the  credit  of  the  idea,  but 
if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  employing  the  rudely  forcible  language  of 
Carlyle,  "  the  firepan,  the  kindling,  the  bitumen  were  his  own  ;  but 
the  lumber  of  rags,  old  wood,  and  nameless  combustible  rubbish 
(for  all  is  fuel  to  him)  was  gathered  from  hucksters  of  every 
description  under  Heaven,  whereby  indeed  hucksters  enough  have 
been  heard  to  exclaim :  Out  upon  it,  the  fire  is  miner  He  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  new  enterprise  the  same  zeal  and  fervour,  combined 
with  thoughtful  judgment,  that  he  has  unsparingly  bestowed  for 
so  many  years  upon  the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 
His  presence  on  the  Congress  Deputation  entailed  a  further  sacri- 
fice and  affliction,  for  which  we  can  offer  no  consolation  or  repara- 
tion except  our  deepest  and  most  respectful  sympathy.  In  his  great 
and  noble  mission,  Mr.  Himie  {loud  cheers)  had  the  entire  co-opera- 
tion of  a  man  of  no  ordinary  powers  and  capacity.  The  rare  and 
unrivalled  powers  of  oratory  which  we  have  learned  to  admire  in 
Mr.  Surendranath  Banner] i  {cheers) — for  it  is  of  him  I  speak — never 
shone  with  more  brilliant  effect  than  when  he  was  pleading  the 
cause  of  his  countrymen  at  the  bar  of  the  English  people,  with  a  fire 
and  energy  that  extoi-ted  universal  respect  and  admiration.  They 
had  a  powerful  coadjutor  in  my  friend,  Mr.  Eardley  Norton,  who  lias 
known  so  well-  how  to  make  splendid  use  of  the  heritage  of  great 
thoughts  and  noble  deeds  which  he  received  from  his  distinguished 
father.  Mr.  Mudholkar,  from  the  Central  Provinces,  did  yeoman's 
service  in  the  same  cause,  and  his  sober  and  thoughtful  eloquence 
did  not  caiTy  less  weight  than  that  of  his  brilliant  colleagues.  There 
is  no  need   for  mc  to  say  anything  of  the   services   of  Bir  William 
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Wedderburn,  Mr.  Dadabliai  Naoroji,  and  our  other  friends  in 
England.  But  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
^•ateful  acknowledgment  of  the  unceasing  toil,  the  prodigious  ener- 
gy, and  the  organizing  capacity  contributed  by  Mr.  William  Digby. 
The  delegates,  assembled  here,  might  render  no  inconsiderable  service 
to  our  cause,  if  they  exerted  themselves  to  stimulate  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  the  circulation  of  the  Congi-ess  paper  entitled 
*India,'  started  under  the  auspices  of  our  British  Committee  and 
conducted  with  such  marked  ability  by  him,  and  which  has  done, 
and  promises  to  do,  moie  and  more,  such  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
object  we  have  at  heart.  The  result  of  the  Engb'sh  campaign 
clearly  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  new  plan  of  operations  suggested 
by  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  It  seems  to  me  that  success  is  well  within  our 
reach,  if  we  resolutely  apply  ourselves  to  obtain,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  the  recognition  and  application  of  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion in  the  organization  of  our  Legislative  Councils.  Let  us  then 
strive  for  it  with  the  sagacity  of  practical  men,  who  have  not  learnt 
in  vain  the  lessons  tauglit  by  English  political  history,  and  who 
know  the  value  of  moderate,  gi^aduaJ,  and  substantial  gain. 

To  the  many  reasons  which  have  been  set  forth  in  Congress 
after  Congress,  proving  the  imperative  need  of  reformed  Coimcils, 
another  has  been  now  added.  The  discussion  of  the  Indian  Budget 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  always  more  or  less  of  a  sham ; 
but  it  was  a  sham  for  which  the  officials  of  the  India  Office  thought 
it  at  least  a  matter  of  decency  to  shed  a  tear  of  remorse.  But 
now  Sir  John  Gorst  has  boldly  and  candidly  declared  in  his  place  in 
tlie  House  that  there  need  be  no  sham  regret  at  all;  that  if 
anything,  it  was  rather  to  be  hoped  and  wished  for,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  not  waste  its  time  over  the  weary  farce. 
{iShnme^  Shame.)  It  is  now  officially  declared  that  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  Parliament  should, — to  use  Mr.  Yule's  liappy  way 
of  putting  it,— -throw  **the  great  and  solemn  trust  of  an 
inscrutable  Providence "  back  into  the  hands  of  Providence  to 
be  looked  after  as  Providence  itself  thinks  best,  with  such  grace 
as  Pi'ovidence  may  choose  to  pour  on  the  heads  of  Sir  John 
Gorst,  his  heirs,  successors,  and  assigns.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that,  when  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  on 
Indian  mattei's  propound  doctiines  of  such  a  character,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  should  raise  our  united  voice  to  demand  Local  Councils 
possessing  some  guarantees  for  energy  and  efficiency.     {Cheers,) 

It  has  been  said  that  our  united  voice  is  the  voice  only  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  people  and  not  of  the  masses ;  and  that  it  is  even  then 
the  voice  of  indifference,  and  not  of  urgency  and  excitement.  These 
remarks  are  intended  to  be  cast  as  matter  of  reproach  against  the 
Congress;  properly  understood  they  constitute  its  chief  glory.  If 
the  masses  were  capable  of  giving  articulate  expression  to  definite 
political  demands,  then  the  time  would  have  arrived,  not  for  consul- 
tative Councils   but   for  representative  institutions.     It  is  because 
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they  are  Btill  unable  to  do  so  that  the  function  and  the  duty  devolve 
upon  their  educated  and  enlightened  co -patriots  to  feel,  to  under- 
stand and  to  interpret  their  grievances  and  requirements,  and  to 
suggest  and  indicate  how  these  can  best  be  redressed  and  met. 
History  teaches  us  that  such  has  been  the  law  of  widening  progress 
in  all  ages  and  all  coimtries,  notably  in  England  itself.  That  func- 
tion and  that  duty,  which  thus  devolve  upon  us,  is  best  discharged, 
not  in  times  of  alarm  and  uneasiness,  of  anger  and  excitement,  but 
when  the  heart  is  loyal  and  clear  and  reason  unclouded.  It  is,  I 
repeat,  the  glory  of  the  Congress  tliat  the  educated  and  enlightened 
people  of  the  country  seek  to  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude,  which  they 
owe  for  the  priceless  boon  of  education,  by  pleading,  and  pleading 
temperately,  for  timely  and  provident  statesmanship.     {Cheers,) 

I  have  no  feazs  but  that  English  statesmanship  will  ultimately 
respond  to  the  call.  I  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  living  and  ferti- 
lizing principles  of  English  culture  and  English  civilization.  It 
may  be  that,  at  times,  the  prospect  may  look  dark  and  gloomy. 
Anglo-Indian  opposition  may  look  fierce  and  uncompromising.  But 
my  faith  is  large,  even  in  Anglo-Indians.  As  in  the  whole  universe, 
so  in  individuals,  in  communities,  there  is  a  perpetual  conflict  going 
on  between  the  higher  and  lower  passions  and  impulses  of  our  nature. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  have  read  a  little  novel,  called  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,  the  plot  of  which  hinges  on  the  conflict  between  the  two 
sides  of  a  man's  nature,  the  higher  and  the  lower,  embodied  each,  for 
the  time  being,  in  a  separate  and  distinct  individuality.  If  the  lower 
tendencies  are  sometimes  paramount  in  the  Hydes  of  Anglo -Indian 
Society,  if  as  our  last  President,  Sir  W.  Wedderburn  said,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  services  are  antagonistic  to  and  prevail  over  the  interests 
of  the  Indian  people,  it  is  still  the  oscillation  of  the  struggle ;  it  is  still 
only  one  side  of  the  shield.  They  cannot  permanently  divest  them- 
selves of  the  higher  and  nobler  nature,  which,  in  the  end,  must  prevail, 
and  which  has  prevailed  in  so  many  honorable,  distinguished  and  illus- 
trious instances.  They  are,  after  aD,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  great 
English  nation,  bone  of  their  bone,  and  flesh  of  their  flesh,  and  they 
must  even  work  along  the  main  lines  oi'  that  noble  policy  which 
Great  Britain  has  deliberately  adopted  for  the  Government  of  this 
country.  When,  in  the  inscrutable  dispensation  of  Providence,  India 
was  assigned  to  the  care  of  England,  one  can  almost  imagine  that 
the  choice  was  offered  to  her  as  to  Israel  of  old :  **  Behold,  I  have 
placed  before  you  a  blessing  and  a  curse ;  blessing,  if  ye  will  obey 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God :  a  curse,  if  ye  will  not 
obey  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  but  go  after  other  gods 
whom  ye  have  not  known." 

All  the  great  forces  of  English  life  and  society,  moral,  social,  intel- 
lectual, political,  are,  if  slowly,  yet  steadily  and  irresistibly,  declaring 
themselves  for  the  choice  which  will  make  the  connection  of  England 
and  India  a  blessing  to  themselves,  and  to  the  whole  world,  for 
countless  generations.     Our  Congi^ess  asks  but  to  serve  as  a  modest 
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handmaid  to  that  movement,  asks  but  to  be  allowed  to  show  the  pits 
and  the  falls,  asks  but  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  blessing  which 
England  will  as  surely  earn  as  there  is  an  '*  Eternal  that  maketh  for 
righteousness."     (Cheers,) 

I  appeal  to  all  true  Englishmen — to  candid  fiiends  as  to  generous 
foes — not  to  let  this  prayer  go  in  vain.  It  may  be  that  we  sometimes 
speak  in  uncouth  and  outlandish  ways,  it  may  be  that  we  sometimes 
stray  in  some  confusion  of  thought  and  language ;  still  it  is  the  prayer 
of  a  rising,  growing  and  hopeful  nation.  I  will  appeal  to  them  to 
listen  to  the  sage  counsels  of  one  of  the  most  careful  and  observant 
of  their  modern  politicians,  who,  like  the  prophet  Balaam,  caUed,  I 
will  not  say,  exactly  to  curse  us,  has  however  blessed  us  utterly.  In 
his  "  Problems  of  Greater  Britain, "  Sir  Charles  DUke  thus  sums  up 
his  views  on  the  Congress :  "  Argument  upon  the  matter  is  to  be 
desired,  but  not  invective,  and  there  is  so  much  reason  to  think  that 
the  Congress  movement  really  represents  the  cultivated  intelligence 
of  the  country,  that  those  who  ridicule  it  do  harm  to  the  imperial 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  bitterly  wounding  and  alienating  men  who 
are  justified  in  what  they  do,  who  do  it  in  reasonable  and  cautious 
form,  and  who  ought  to  be  conciliated  by  being  met  half-way.  (Cheers.) 
The  official  class  themselves  admit  that  many  of  the  natives  who 
attack  the  Congress  do  so  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  British 
rulers  and  to  push  their  claims  for  decorations.  (Bear,  hear.)  Our 
first  duty  in  India  is  that  of  defending  the  country  against  anarchy 
and  invasion,  but  our  other  greatest  duty  is  to  learn  how  to  live  with 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Congress  movement,  namely,  with  tlie 
development  of  that  new  India  which  we  have  ourselves  created. 
Our  past  work  in  India  has  been  a  splendid  task,  splendidly  per- 
formed, but  there  is  a  still  nobler  one  before  us,  and  one  larger  even 
than  that  labour  on  the  Irish  problem  to  which  our  public  men  on 
both  sides  seem  too  much  inclined  to  give  their  whole  attention,"  So 
careful  an  estimate  of  the  work  and  spirit  of  the  Congress  movement 
cannot  but  commend  itself  to  all  thoughtful  minds. 

However  that  may  be,  our  duty  lies  clear  before  us  to  go  on  with 
our  work  finnly  and  fearlessly,  but  with  moderation,  and  above  all 
with  humility.  If  we  might  be  permitted  to  adopt  those  noble  words 
of  Cardinal  Newman,  we  may  say : — 

Lead,  kindly  light,  amid  the  eDcircliug  gloom, 

Lead  thoa  ine  on  ! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  thou  me  on  ! 
Keep  thou  my  feet :  I  do  not  aak  to  see 

The  distant  scene  ;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

Lojiff  and  enthtisiastic  cheering. 


The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Juttice  K.  T.  TELANQ,  C.l-E. 


THE  HON.  Mr.  JUSTICE  K.  T.  TELANG. 

"  In  joys,  in  grief,  in  triximphs,  in  retreat. 
Great  always  without  aiming  to  be  great " 

"  Roscommon.^^ 

Among  Bombay  worthies  who  have  helped  to  make  Bombay 
history,  and  in  some  measure  the  history  of  India,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Kashinath  Trimbak 
Telang  occupies  no  mean  place.  By  sheer  dint  of  talent  and 
force  of  character  he  has  raised  himself  to  feme,  and  won  the  . 
esteem  of  the  entire  public  of  this  Presidency.  From  1872, 
the  year  in  which  Mr.  Telang  made  his  first  public  appearance, 
to  1889  when  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench  of  the  Bombay  High 
Court,  his  career  was  one  continuous  rise  in  public  usefulness 
and  favour.  As  a  leader  of  the  people  his  peculiar  merit  was 
that  he  was  as  much  trusted  by  the  Government  as  by  the 
people.  Even  now,  though  in  consequence  of  taking  office 
he  is  precluded  from  taking  any  active  part  in  public  move- 
ments, his  sympathies  with  the  people  are  unabated,  and  he  is 
still  the  trusted  guide  and  counsellor  of  his  former  colleagues 
on  any  emergencies.  The  secret  of  his  power  lies  in  his  keen 
intellect,  his  rare  oratorical  gifts,  his  singularly  spotless 
personal  character  and,  above  all,  in  that  profound  sagacity  to 
discern  at  once  between  what  may  be  productive  of  harm  or 
good,  and  advise  accordingly.  His  life  has  many  lessons  to 
teach,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  that  life  will  be  a  fitting  introduc- 
tion to  the  selections  of  his  speeches  that  follow. 

Kashinath  Punt,  as  he  is  familiarly  known  among  his  Hindu 
friends,  claims  no  blue  blood  in  his  veins.  Ho  comes  from  a 
middle-class  family,  well-to-do  and  highly  respected  in  the 
Goud  Sarasvat  community  to  which  it  belongs.  The  family 
came  from  Thana,  and  settled  in  Bombay  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  Eamchandra,  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Telang, 
was  a  clerk  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Forbes  &  Co.  He  had 
four  sons,  Trimbakrao,  Bapubhai,  and  two  others,  whom  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  here.  Kashinath  Punt  is  the  second 
of  two  sons  of  Bapubhai.  Ho  was  born  on  the  Janmastami 
day  of  Shaka  year  1772,  i.e.,  30th  August  1850.     His  mother 
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came  from  a  respectable  Bombay  family.  The  parents  of 
Mr.  Telang  are  both  persons  of  exemplary  character  and 
disposition,  and  Mr.  Telang  owes  his  amiability  of  disposition, 
simplicity  of  habits,  and  purity  of  character  to  his  parents, 
especially  to  his  sweet-tempered  mother.  Trimbakrao,  or 
Tatya,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  the  elder  brother,  is 
the  manager  and  head  of  the  family.  He  is  a  stern,  rigid 
disciplinarian,  and  he  supplied  the  disciplinary  side  of  the 
character.  Tatya  had  no  son,  and  he  adopted  Kashinath  Punt 
at  the  age  of4i  years.  In  consequence  of  the  adoption 
Mr.  Telang  came  to  be  known  as  Kashinath  Trimbak.  His 
vernacular  education  he  received  in  the  Amarchand  Wadi 
School,  under  Mahadeo  Pantoji,  a  teacher  of  great  power  and 
reputation  at  that  time.  This  teacher  probably  exercised  great 
influence  in  forming  Mr.  Telang's  early  character,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  most  of  Mr.  Telang's  early  comrades  at  school 
under  Mahadeo  Pantoji  kept  pace  with  him  throughout  his 
school  and  college  course,  and  attained  great  distinction  in  life. 
Among  his  early  associates  may  be  mentioned  the  late  Mr. 
Shripad  Babaji  Thakur,  B.A.,  C.S.,  the  late  Rao  Bahadur 
Gajanan  Krishna  Bhatavdeker,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Raoji  Vasudeo  TuUu,  M.A.  Mr.  Telang  began  his  English 
education  in  the  Elphinstone  High  School  in  1859.  He  had 
a  rapid  and  successful  school  course,  winning  many  prizes,  and 
giving  early  promise  of  his  pre-eminence  in  English  scholar- 
ship. He  was  a  ready  hand  at  all  manly  games  in  Hindu  style. 
Cricket  and  Tenuis  had  no  existence  then  in  Bombay,  but  bat 
and  ball  and  aiya  patya  and  the  like  found  him  an  expert.  Of 
indoor  games,  chess  was  his  special  favourite,  and  so  great  was 
its  fascination  for  him,  that  he  is  known  to  have  spent  in  chess 
whole  days  when  some  of  his  University  examinations 
were  at  hand.  At  the  Elphinstone  High  School  the  teachers 
who  exercised  most  influence  over  his  character  were  the 
late  Mr.  Janardan  Vinayak  Bapat,  M.A.,  the  late  Mr.  Bahirao- 
nath  Mangesh,  and  Mr.  Narayan  Mahadeo  Parmanand,  but 
the  teacher  to  whom  he  has  to  be  grateful  most  of  all  was  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  Principal,  who  was  most  assiduous  in  his  teaching. 
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Mr.  Telang  matriculated  in  1864,  and  joined  the  Elphin- 
stone  College.  Here  again  he  was  a  brilliant  member  of 
an  uncommonly  brilliant  batch.  In  addition  to  the  early 
comrades  mentioned  before^  he  had  as  companions  Bao 
Bahadur  Ambalal  Sakharlal  Desai,  M.A.^  Mr.  Jamsetji 
Ardesher  Dalai,  Mr.  Ghanasham  Nilkanth  Nadkarni^  Mr.  Gokui- 
das  Kahandas  Parekh^  Rao  Saheb  Shitaram  Yishvanath  Pat- 
vardhan,  and  several  others^  who  have  all  attained  conspicnous 
success  in  life.  He  was  very  happy  at  College,  as  at  School,  in 
his  teachers.  To  the  late  Mr.  Hughlings  and  Mr.  Chatfield,  the 
latter  especially,  Mr.  Telang  owes  a  deep  debt.  Mr*  Telang 
and  his  batch  had  the  benefit  of  the  first  fresh  energies  of 
Mr.  Chatfield.  Mr.  Chatfield  was  a  teacher  of  great  power, 
assiduity,  and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Telang's  career  at  College  was 
brilliant,  he  won  several  scholarships  and  prizes,  and  passed  his 
university  examinations  successfully,  his  F.  E.  A.  in  1866  and 
his  B.  A.  in  1867.  Brilliant  as  was  his  College  course  his  real 
education  began  after  he  had  left  it.  He  felt  that  although  he 
had  read  subjects  like  Logic  and  Political  Economy  for  his 
B.A.,  his  knowledge  of  them  was  deficient  and  superficial.  He 
first  put  himself  to  a  course  of  mental  discipline  by  studying 
and  reproducing  Plato's  Dialogues  (Prof,  Jowett's  English 
Translation),  and  Chellingworth's  Religion  of  the  Protestants 
and  setting  himself  to  solve  problems  in  Algebra  and  Euclid. 
When  he  found  his  intellect  steadied  and  strengtheued  by 
this  course  he  re-read  Logic  and  other  subjects,  and  from  this 
time  the  range  of  his  studies  assumed  extensive  and  diversified 
proportions.  He  was  Sanskrit  teacher  in  the  Elphinstone 
High  School  for  a  few  months  after  he  graduated,  but  he  was 
soon  called  away  by  his  teacher,  Mr.  Chatfield,  to  be  a  Fellow 
in  the  Elphinstone  College.  Thus  from  1867  to  1872,  hewasa 
Fellow  in  the  College,  probably  the  longest  time  a  Fellowship 
was  enjoyed  by  any  one  ever  before  or  since.  This  time  he 
spent  most  nsefully.  The  College  Library  was  waylaid  to 
its  utmost  resources,  and  the  exact  place  of  each  book  on 
the  shelf  was  probably  better  known  to  Mr.  Telang  than  to  the 
Librarian.    He  studied  critically  the  works   of  John   Stuart 
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Mill,  and  later  on  of  Herberb  Spencer.  He  took  a  particular 
delight  in  the  study  of  ethics  and  metaphysics,  but  his  reading 
was  varied,  and  he  laid  deep  at  this  time  the  foundations  of  a 
wide  culture.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Theistic 
Association's  meetings,  and  was  the  readiest  and  most  powerful 
speaker.  He  also  regularly  presided  at  meetings  of  the 
Students*  Debating  Society,  which  were  held  in  the  old 
Jagannath  Sankarshet  School  House.  At  the  Students'  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society's  meetings  again  Mr.  Telang  was  a 
constant  writer  and  speaker.  These  opportanities  were  never 
missed,  and  they  constituted  the  making  of  the  future  orator. 
Meanwhile  the  special  University  and  other  examinations  had 
their  even  course.  Thus  in  1 868  Mr.  Telang  passed  the  M*  A. 
One  of  the  subjects  for  the  M.  A.  was  English  Composition  in 
verse,  and  it  was  by  way  of  preparation  for  that  subject  that 
the  text  of  the  English  metrical  translation  of  the  Bhagvatgita 
was  made.  In  April  1869  he  gained  the  Bhagvandas  Puru- 
shottumdas  Sanskrit  Scholarship,  and  in  November  following 
he  passed  his  LL.B.  He  kept  terms  at  the  High  Court  in 
1870  and  1871  while  working  as  Senior  Fellow  at  the  Elphin- 
stone  College.  In  1872  he  passed  the  Advocates'  examination 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1872. 

From  1872  Mr.  Telang  commenced  his  public  life.  His 
professional  career  was  a  rapid  success.  He  made  his  mark 
early.  He  had  gained  a  European  reputation  as  a  Sanskrit 
scholar,  and  he  soon  established  a  name  as  a  specialist  in 
Hindu  Law.  In  1876  however  his  argument  in  Mankuvarbai's 
case  brought  him  prominently  into  notice,  and  the  late  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  Michael  Westropp,  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  to  everyone  who  met 
him.  Thenceforward  Mr.  Telang's  success  was  assured.  He 
became  a  favourite  with  the  Chief  Justice.  Sir  Michael  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  paying  him  a  compliment.  Both  in 
open  court  and  in  his  judgments  he  mentioned  Mr.  Telang's 
name  with  marked  approbation.  On  both  the  Original  and 
Appellate  sides  Mr.  Telang  soon  got  intp  leading  practice.  He 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  and  the  public. 
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Sir  Michael  once  chaffed  Mr.  Telang  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
permanent  injunction  against  his  being  absent  from  the  Ap- 
pellate side  on  Wednesdays.  He  had  prophesied  that  Mr. 
Telang  would  one  day  be  a  Judge,  and  had  often  remarked  that 
he  would  see  him  made  one.  In  1880  Mr.  Telang  was  offered^ 
mainly  through  the  interest  of  Sir  Michael  Westropp,  the  poet 
of  Joint  Judge  vacated  by  the  late  Sao  Bahadur  Oopalrao  H. 
Deshmukh^  but  he  declined  it.  In  1882  Sir  Michael  retired^ 
but  the  interest  he  took  in  Mr.  Telang  lasted  to  the  end  of 
his  days^  and  when  in  1889  Sir  Michael's  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
his  active  help  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success.  The 
Judgeship  was  indeed  the  result  of  many  causes.  Mr.  Telang 
was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a  ripe  lawyer  and  scholar. 
He  was  held  in  particularly  high  esteem  by  Lord  Reay^  as 
well  as  by  the  Judges.  His  character,  his  versatility  of  attain- 
ments, and  his  work  for  the  people  all  formed  a  combination 
of  qualifications  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  single 
individual.  There  were  probably  equally  good  lawyers,  or 
equally  good  representatives  of  the  people,  but  no  one  possess* 
ed  all  the  qualities.  The  result  was  that  both  the  Judges  and 
the  Government  recommended  Mr.  Telang  alone,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  confirmed  the  choice  in  spite  of  some  legal 
difficulties. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Telang  as  Advocate  and  Judge  will  not 
however  be  his  only  title  to  a  name  in  history.  His  pro- 
fession&l  work  benefited  himself.  It  is  his  unselfish  labours  in 
the  service  of  the  people  which  form  the  chief  cause  of  his  renown 
far  and  wide.  His  culture,  his  intellectual  power,  and  his  un- 
pretentious manners  impressed  all  who  came  into  personal  con- 
tact with  him,  and  made  him  a  valued  friend  among  Europeans 
and  Natives  alike.  But  the  larger  public  outside  the  circle 
of  his  personal  acquaintance  knew  him  by  his  work.  It  is  one 
of  his  oft-repeated  principles  that  a  man  who  confines  himself 
to  his  profession  or  his  service  alone  is  but  a  fragment  of  a 
man,  that  every  one  should  endeavour  to  have  some  special 
occupation  outside  his  calling  which  he  should  cultivate  in 
his  leisure  hours.     Mr.  Telang's  activity  outside  his  profession 
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was  many-sided,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  each  sphere  of  his 
activity  he  showed  conspicuous  ability^  earnestness^  and  zeal. 
He  early  came  into  contact  with  such  political  workers  of 
the  past  as  the  late  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  Mr.  Nowroji  Fardunji,  Sir 
Manguldas  Nathubhai,  and  Rao  Sahib  V.  N.  Mandlik.  He 
caught  their  fire  and  inspiration^  and  politics  became  for  him  an 
absorbing  topic  of  interest.  He  was  a  ready,  willing  and 
capable  worker,  and  he  was  in  requisition  everywhere.  He  was 
Secretary  of  the  Bombay  A^ssociation  for  years,  and  carried  on 
the  work  of  the  Association  with  great  energy  and  ability.  Later 
on  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
Association,  and  continued  to  be  one  of  its  Secretaries  until  his 
elevation  to  the  Bench  in  1889.  The  prominent  part  he  took 
in  politics  brought  him  out  as  a  public  speaker.  He  made 
his  maiden  speech  in  1872  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Framji 
Cawasji  Hall  on  the  subject  of  Municipal  Reform.  But  his 
first  striking  appearanc 9  was  in  1873,  at  the  meeting  of  pro- 
tost  against  the  Salt  Bill.  Thenceforward  almost  every  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  in  every  public  movement,  Mr.  Telang  was 
an  indispensable  worker  and  speaker.  It  will  be  too  long  to  enu- 
merate all  his  public  speeches  and  addresses,  but  the  most 
notable  of  them  are  the  speeches  against  the  Revenue 
Jurisdiction  Billin  1876,  the  Licence  Tax  in  1878,  the  exclusive 
European  Volunteer  movement,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Import 
duties  in  1879,  those  at  the  Ilbert  Bill  Meeting  in  1883, 
at  Lord  Ripon's  meeting  in  1 884,  the  Bombay  Congress  in 
1885,  and  at  the  Allahabad  Congress  in  1888.  He  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  Delegation  movement  and  of  the  Congress 
movement.  The  Bombay  Congress  in  1885  owed  not  a 
little  to  his  untiring  labours.  Ill-health  prevented  his  attend- 
ance at  the  first  Calcutta  and  Madras  Congresses,  but  his 
presence  at  Allahabad  showed  that  his  interest  in  the  work  was 
unabated.  In  1889  too  he  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Bombay 
Committee  until  the  date  of  his  appointment,  and  his  elevation 
to  the  Bench.  The  appointment,  though  a  matter  of  rejoicing 
as  a  recognition  of  merit  and  selection  of  a  Native  to  high 
office,  was  a  source  of  much  disappointment  to  the  people  on 
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account  of  the  loss  it  inflicted  on  the  Congress  movement  and 
all  political  work  in  Bombay.  Since  his  appointment  as  Judge 
he  has  eschewed  politics  and  his  appearances  at  public  meetings 
have  become  rare.  As  a  public  speaker  he  is  unrivalled  for  chaste 
and  polished  style^  close  reasoning,  and  fluent^  melodious  and 
impressive  delivery.  His  eloquence  has  no  artificial  aid  of 
posture  and  gesticulations,  no  rises  and  falls,  no  set  phrases  and 
impassioned  periods.  His  style  of  speaking  is  natural  and  un- 
affected. He  indulges  in  no  elaborate  preparation.  He  settles 
his  line  of  thought  and  leaves  the  words  for  the  occasion. 
In  fact  he  finds  that  words  previously  arranged  become  a 
hindrance. 

Next  after  politics  the  work  which  has  most  occupied  Mr. 
Telang,  and  which  in  fact  has  greater  fascination  for  him,  is 
literature.  In  the  midst  of  an  active  and  a  busy  professional  and 
political  life  Mr.  Telang  found  time  to  do  a  large  quantity  of 
literary  work.  Sanskrit  literature  and  antiquities,  politics,  poli- 
tical economy  and  history,  Marathi  literature,  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects engaged  his  mind,  and  he  wrote  books  and  papers  in  such 
an  incessant  stream  that  it  is  a  marvel  how  he  found  time  for 
them.  He  read  numerous  papers  at  the  Students'  Literary  and 
Scientific  Society  and  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  contributed  not  a  few  to  the  Indian  Ayitiquanj. 
His  reply  to  Prof.  Weber  in  a  pamphlet  headed  ''  Was  the 
Bamayana  copied  from  Homer  V  showed  the  wide  range  of  his 
reading  and  his  power  of  close  reasoning.  A  similar  paper  on 
the  Bhagavatgita  and  an  English  translation  of  the  text  once 
more  attracted  the  attention  of  European  Sanskrit  scholars. 
He  edited  Bharirihari  and  Mudra-Rakshasa  with  notes.  His 
Free  Trade  and  Protection  is  a  contribution  to  Indian  Political 
Economy.  He  translated  into  Marathi  Chalmers'  Local  Self- 
Government  and  Lessing's  '  Nathan  the  Wise,'  and  wrote  two 
papers  for  the  Homantotsava  Lecture  Series  of  the  Hindu 
Union  Club.  The  comparative  life  of  leisure  which  he  has 
obtained  since  he  became  a  Judge  will  it  is  to  be  hoped  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  literary  studies  with  greater  vigour. 

Mr.  Telang's  long  Fellowship  at  College,  his  success  at  the 
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bar  and  in  public  life,  his  activity  in  literatnre,  all  brought 
him  into  close  contact  with  Europeans  of  culture  and  eminent 
position,  men  like  Professor  Wordsworth,  Sir  William  Wed- 
derburn.  Sir  Raymond  West,  Mr.  Latham,  and  others,  and  he 
formed  friendships  with  them  which  have  lasted  through  life. 
Such  a  man  was  most  wanted  at  the  University.  He  was  exa- 
miner in  Sanskrit  for  F.  B.  A.  and  B.  A.  in  1873,  and  for  two 
years  later.  But  it  was  not  until  1877  that  he  was  appointed  a 
Fellow  of  the  University,  In  1881  he  was  elected  a  Syndic  in 
Arts,  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  post  until  his  appointment  as 
Vice-Chancellor  two  months  ago.  Thus  at  the  University  as 
in  the  High  Court,  as  well  as  the  public  platform  he  has 
reached  the  zenith  of  power  attainable.  In  1880*81  he  served 
as  Member  of  the  Education  Commission  and  bore  a  meri- 
torious part  in  the  work,  which  was  rewarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  title  C.  I.  E.  In  1884  Sir  James  Fergusson 
appointed  him  a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  a  position 
to  which  he  was  twice  re-elected  in  Lord  Reay's  time.  Sir 
James  Fergusson  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  the  Bombay 
Membership  of  the  Viceroy's  Council,  but  Mr.  Telang  declin- 
ed the  honour  on  the  ground  of  professional  engagements. 
In  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  he  did  his  duty  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  with  fearless  independence  and  assiduous 
care-  What  made  Mr.  Telang  an  acceptable  representative  to 
Government  was  his  moderation  of  views,  his  sweet  reason- 
ableness and  his  placid  equanimous  temper.  But  he  never 
flinched  from  his  principles  and  from  his  duty  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  people.  His  membership  of  the  Council  brought 
him  into  personal  contact  with  Members  of  the  Government, 
and  both  Sir  James  Fergusson  and  Lord  Reay  entertained  a 
high  regard  for  him.  Lord  Eeay  especially,  like  Sir  Michael 
Westropp  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  never  failed  to  mention 
Mr.  Telang  as  an  exemplary  educated  native.  At  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  he  has  been  elected 
President  in  succession  to  Sir  Raymond  West.  He  is  also 
President  of  the  Students'  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  of 
which  he  was  long  the  Secretary.     He  is  President  of  several 
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other  institutions,  sucli  as  the  Nati7e  General  Library,  the 
Oriental  Progress  Union,  the  Temperance  Association,  and 
others. 

In  the  social  reform  movement  he  has  taken  a  leading  part. 
In  this  as  in  other  matters  his  motto  is  moderation.  Bat  he  has 
waged  strenuous  war  against  reactionaries.  He  led  the  attack 
of  the  reform  party  in  the  first  Madhav  Bag  Meeting  and  his 
earnest  labours  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  the 
agitation  in  favour  of  the  Age  of  Consent  Bill.  He  presided  at  the 
Bombay  Social  Conference  in  1889,  add  has  since  taken  several 
steps  to  organize  and  educate  the  reform  party.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Malabari's  first  agitation  and  the  issue  of  his  notes 
Mr.  Telang  was  a  strong  opponent  of  State  action  in  social 
matters.  In  a  public  address  he  delivered  in  connection 
with  the  Students'  Sooiety  he  maintained  that  social  and 
political  reform  must  go  on  together.  The  position  of  the 
reactionaries  in  the  Age  of  Consent  Bill  agitation  converted 
him  to  the  view  that  no  step  in  reform  is  possible  without 
State  action. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  life  of  a  man,  who  by  his  elo- 
quence and  unselfish  honest,  earnest  work  has  made  his  name 
a  household  word  in  this  Presidency  and  made  it  esteemed, 
and  honoured  here  and  abroad.  His  office  has  now  put  a  seal 
upon  his  lips  so  far  as  politics  are  concerned.  But  he  has  the 
literary  and  the  social  spheres  fully  open  to  him,  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  enrich  them  by  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Industry, 
fair-mindedness  and  simplicity  have  been  the  guiding  rules  of 
his  life  so  long,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  so  hereafter.  May 
God  grant  him  health  and  long  life. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OP 

Mr.  K.  T.  TELANG. 

I. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  INDIAN  COTTON  DUTIES.      ' 

{Speech  made  before  a  crowded,  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay 
convened  by  the  Sheriffs  Dr,  Atmaram  Pandurang,  and  held  in 
the  Framji  Cowasji  Institute  on  Saturday^  drd  May  1879,  to  adopt 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  protesting  against  the  abolition 
of  the  Import  duties  on  Cotton^  the  late  Sir  Mangaldas  Nathubhai, 
C,  S,  /.,  in  the  chair,) 

Mr.  K.  T.  Telang  (now  Hon'ble  Mr,  Juaitice  Telang)  said :  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  petition 
which  has  just  now  been  read  by  my  friend  Mr.  Pherozeshah,  and  in 
doing  so  I  trust  you  will  peimit  me,  even  at  this  late  hour  to  make  a 
few  — and  they  shall  be  only  a  few — remarks.  The  case  which  we 
wish  tx)  present  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  question  of  the 
impoi*t  duties,  is  so  fully  stated  in  the  petition  itself,  that  I  need  not 
go  into  the  details  of  it.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too  much  insisted  on, 
that  that  case  is  not  based  on  protectionist  grounds  at  all.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  treat  this  as  a  question  of  finance  pure  and  simple,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  protection  of  indigenous  industry.  (Cheers.)  The  House  of 
Commons  has  already  passed  a  resolution  that  the  import  duties  in 
so  far  as  they  are  protective  must  be  repealed.  The  prayer  of  our 
petition,  if  granted,  does  not  require  the  House  to  withdi'aw  from 
that  resolution,  (Hear,  hear.)  We  say  that  in  any  case  the  duties 
have  now  ceased  to  be  protective  and  that  therefore  as  a  question  of 
finance,  they  ought  to  remain  part  of  our  system  of  taxation. 
(Cheere.)  Gentlemen,  in  1870,  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  then  Secre- 
tary for  India,  in  replying  to  a  deputation  of  the  Manchester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  clearly  declared  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  a 
repeal  of  these  duties,  if  there  was  to  be  substituted  for  them  some 
other  mode  of  taxation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Lord  Lytton,  too,  I  believe, 
made  a  similar  declaration  when  on  the  eve  of  coming  out  to  this 
country  as  Governor- General.  I  venture  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  the 
promise  thus  solemnly  given  to  India  indirectly  through  the  replies 
to  Manchester,   have  not  been  f aiiiy  kept.   (Loud  cheers.)    It  is 
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admitted  in  this  petition,  that  there  has  been  no  additional  taxation 
this  year.    But  I  think,    gentlemen,  that   that  admission  must  be 
taken  only  in  a  qualified  sense.     I  venture  to  say,  that  in  truth,  there 
is  considerable   additional  taxation   ordered  by  the   Government  of 
India  this  year.    (Hear,    hear.)  Grentlemen,  we   all  know  how  the 
Licence  tax  was  levied  last  year  and  for  what  purpose.     Now  we 
have  the  admission  of  the  Government  of  India,  that  the  Famine  In- 
surance Fund  for  which  it  was  announced  that  tax  was  to  be  ^'reli- 
giously "  set  apart  has   "  virtually  ceased  to  exist,"  that  is  to   say, 
that  no  such  fund  has  been  established  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax 
last  year,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  establishing  it  out  of  the  tax 
thb  year.     That  being  so,  I  venture  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  although 
in  name  the  tax  is  not  a  new  one,  it  is  in  substance  a  new  tax  for  this 
year.     (Cheers) .     The  tax  levied  last  year  was  one  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Famine  lustirance  Fund.     The  tax  levied  this  year  is  one 
for  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  the  State.     That  is  in  substance 
and  effect  a  new  tax.     To  this  are  to  be  added  the  enhanced  duty  on  salt, 
and  the  very   considerably  advanced   rates  of  stamp  duty  leviable 
under  the  new  Act.     I  venture  therefore  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  the 
admission  that  there  has  been   no  new  taxation  this  year  must  be 
taken  with  many  qualifications.     And  those  qualifications  are  enough 
to  show  that  the  promises  held  out  to  us  about  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  repeal  of  the  import  duties  have  not  been  kept.     (Loud 
cheers.) 

There  is  one  other  point,  gentlemen,  in  connexion  with  this  matter,  , 
which,  in  my  view,  is  of  very  great  importance  indeed,  as  being  one 
of  many  indications  of  a  new  departure  in  Indian  policy.     I  allude  to 
the  fact  brought  out  by  Sir  George   Campbell  in  the  House   of  Com- 
mons— namely,  that  on   this  question,  the  Viceroy  has  overruled   a 
majority  of  his  colleagues  in  Council.     (Hear,  hear.)     Gentlemen,  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  not  know  for  a  long  time  yet,  if  we  ever  do  know, 
the  number  of  votes  for  and  the  number  against  this  repeal.    But  it 
has  been   credibly   asserted  that   the  Viceroy  had  only  one  of  his 
Councillors  on  his  side,  thus  standing  in  a  glorious  minority  of  two 
against  a  very  large  number  against  him.     I   say,  gentlemen,   that 
this  is  a  most  important  circumstance.     (Hear,  hear.)     In  a  recent 
instance  the  Secretary  of  State  set  at  naught  the  opinion  of  a  majo- 
rity of  his  Council,   and  here  we  have  the  Viceroy  setting  at  neuglit 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  hU  Council.     This  is  one,  gentlemen,  of 
many  signs  indicating  that  we  are  coming  now  on  bad  days— on  the 
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days  of  personal  Govemment  (cheers),  of  Government  according  to 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  individual  officera,   and  that  the  days  of 
Govemment  by  Cabinets  or  Councils  is  passing  away.     (Lond  cheers.) 
However  exalted  the  individual  officer  may  be,  who  sets  at  naught 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  his  colleagues,  this  condition  of  affairs, 
gentlemen,  is  one  which  is  most  unsatisfactory  and  mischievous.     It 
has  been  touched  on  by  Punch  in  a  recent  cartoon — and  Punch  you 
are  aware  is  remarkable   for  the   accuracy  and  felicity   of  Ids  hits. 
He  represents  a  retired   Indian   officer  asking  a  nephew  who  is  in  a 
gi'eat  hurry  where  he  the  nephew  is  going.     The  nephew  says  he  is 
going  to  the  House  of  Commons  for   some  important  debate,   where- 
upon the  retired  Indian  says,  '^  what,  is  the  House   of  Commons  still 
in  existence  ?  I  thought  you  had  improved  it  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
long  ago,''     I  do  not  remember  the  precise  words,  but  that  is  the 
effect,  and  it  indicates   one  of  the   most  remarkable   tendencies   of 
Indian  administration  in  these  latter  days.     (Cheers.)     Gentlemen,  J. 
cannot  sit  down  without  adding   to  what  has  fallen   from  my  friend 
Mr.  Nowroji  a  word  of    sympathy  with    our  brethren   in   Bengal 
under  the  rebuke  which  was  administered  to  them  by  the   Viceroy  in 
consequence  of  their  action  with  reference   to  the  subject  which  we 
are  met  to  discuss  this  evening.     (Cheers.)     That  rebuke,  gentlemen, 
I  venture  to  say— though  I  am  but  a  humble  individual,   speaking 
about  the  most  exalted  personage  in  the  Indian  Empire — ^that  rebuke 
was  most  unmerited,   ungenerous,  uncharitable,   unjust.     (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen,  we  are  all  pretty  familiar  with  the  mastery  of  English 
style,  that  ciino«a/<?2tct7a9,which  characterises  Lord  Lytton's  speeches 
and  writings.    But  I  make  bold  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  that  master}- 
of  style,  that  curtoia/elict'tas,  was  never  turned  to  worse  use,   was 
never  more  mischievously  employed,  than  when   it  was  made  the 
vehicle  of  that  rebuke  to  the  members  of  the  deputation,  consisting  of 
eminent  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  Calcutta.     (Loud  cheers.)  Lord 
Lytton's  reply  to  the  deputation  is  exceptionable  not  merely  for  its 
fallacies  and  incorrect  statements,  not  merely  for  its  spirit  and  tone, 
but  also  because  of  its  being  quite  unprecedented   among  the  replies 
of  Her  Majesty's  representatives  to  Her  Indian  subjects  throughout 
almost  tke  whole  course  of  British  Bule.    (Hear,  hear.)     In  that 
reply,  gentlemen,  Lord  Lytton  said,  that  he  was  anxiouB  to  pot  an 
end  to  a  <<  fruitless  and  increasingly  irritating  controversy."    (A 
laugh.)    OentLenien,  that  passage  of  His  Lordship's  reply  xemuids 
me    very   strongly  of   a   passage  in    another   of   Lord  Lytton's 
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perfonnances — in  a  capacity  in  which,  I  at  all  events  can  give  to 
his  genius  the  tribute  of  a  much  more  unalloyed  admiration — I  mean 
in  his  capacity  of  a  Poet.  In  one  of  his  exquisite  Fables  in  Song 
Lord  Lytton  describes  man  as  a  paradoxical  creature,  and  after 
adducing  several  instances  to  bear  out  the  view,  he  winds  up  thus — 

**  Height  measures  he  in  depth,  seeks  peace  in  strife 
And  calls  all  this  the  poetry  of  life." 

(Loud  cheers.)  His  Lordship,  gentlemen,  has  undoubtedly  sought 
peace  in  strife  both  in  our  North -West  where  under  the  guidance 
of  his  Chief,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he  has  gone  in  quest  of  a  **  scientific 
frontier,  "  and  also  in  this  affair  of  a  domestic  administration.  For 
the  problematical,  *'  peace''  in  the  future  of  the  stoppage  of  an 
irritating  controversy,  His  Lordship  has  resorted  to  a  wide -spread 
strife  in  the  present.  And  probably  Lord  Lytton  has  by  this  time 
seen,  that  the  cinders  of  that  •*  controversy  "  have  been  blown  into 
a  vigorous  flame  by  his  own  braath.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  shall 
not  detain  you  longer.  I  will  conclude  by  moving  that  the  petition 
now  read  by  my  friend  Mr.  Fherozeshah  be  adopted.     (Loud  cheers.) 

n. 

THE   HJBERT  EH^L  QUESTION. 

(Be/ore    a    public    mee titty   of  the  native   inhabitants  uf  Bombay, 
convened  by  the  Sheriff  {the  tale)  Mr.  R,  N,  Khote,  C,  I.  E.^and 
held   in  the  Town  Hall  on  Saturday,  28th  April  1883,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  Ilttert  Bill  for  amending  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,     Sir  Jamsetji  Jeejeebai,  Bart.yin  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Kashinath  Trimbuck  Telang,  who  was  received  with  loud 
cheers,  said: — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, — The  resolution  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  me  runs  as  follows: — *'  That  the  Committee  of 
the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  £ast  Indian  Association  be  also  reqnested 
to  take  steps  to  have  the  memorial,  with  the  necessary  alterationSi 
forwarded  to  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons  in  England/' 
In  proposing  this  resolution,  it  would  be  wrong,  on  more  than  one 
ground,  if  1  were  to  detain  you  with  any  lengthy  speech  of  my  own 
at  this  late  hour,  and  esptcially  after  the  able  speeches  which  have 
been  addressed  to  }'ou.  But  the  subject  which  we  are  met  to  consider 
to-night  is  one  of  such  great  importance  that  I  trust  the  meeting  will 
bear  with  me  while  I  make  a  few  remarks  on  it.     I  do  not  propose 
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to  trayel  over  the  ground  occupied  so  well  hj  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Budroodin  and  Mr.  Pherozeshah  and  the  speakers  who  followed 
them.  Nor,  for  obvious  reasons,  shall  I  say  anything  about  the 
recent  doings  of  our  European  friends  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta. 
These  doings  were  of  such  a  nature  that,  to  borrow  the  language 
used  on  a  celebrated  occAsion  by  a  distinguished  man,  nnw  no  more, 
the  best  rebuke  we  can  administer  to  these  gentlemen  is  to 
refrain  from  following  so  <dAogerous  an  example.  (Cheers.)  There 
was,  however,  one  point,  gentlemen,  made,  I  believe,  at  the  Cal- 
cutta Town  Hall,  and  certafnly  made  in  the  public  press  since,  to 
which  I  feel  bound  to  refer.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Bengalis 
entertain  feelings  of  hatred  and  hostility  to  the  British  nation.  Well, 
gentlemen,  having  had  the  honour,  as  you  nre  aware,  of  being 
appointed  to  serve  ou  the  Education  Commission,  I  had  recently  to 
spend  a  few  months  in  Calcutta.  And  during  the  period  of  my  stay 
there  I  came  into  close,  intimate,  and  frequent  contact  with  the 
leaders  of  thought  and  the  leaders  in  public  affairs  of  the  Bengali 
nation.  And,  having  frequently  had  frank  conversations  with  many  of 
them,  having  thus  seen  them  in  a  sort  of  mental  undress,  so  to  speak, 
I  venture  to  affirm,  and  to  affirm  very  confidently,  that  this  hatred  and 
hostility  is  a  mere  figment  of  some  alarmist  brain,  nnd  has  no  existence 
in  reality.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  think  that,  believing  this,  as  I  do 
believe  it,  to  be  the  truth  upon  the  subject,  I  am  bound,  if  not  b^  any 
other  obligation,  at  least  by  gratitude  for  the  kindness  which  I  received 
from  my  Bengali  brethren  while  I  was  among  them,  to  make  this 
statement  to  correct  misapprehension.  I  need  not,  however,  dwell 
any  further  on  this  point,  and  therefore  I  shall  turn  at  once  to  the 
main  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  address  myself.  As  I  have  said,  I  do 
not  intend  now  to  go  into  any  of  the  ponitive  argumontsin  favour  of  the 
Jurisdiction  Bill.  But  I  propose  to  examine  the  main  points  made  by 
an  eminent  man.  Sir  Fitz- James  Stephen,  in  his  letter  on  the  sobject. 
Sir  Fitz -James  Stephen  has  held  high  office  in  this  country,  and  now 
occupies  a  distinguished  position  on  the  English  Bench.  He  is  not 
only  a  lawyer,  but  a  writer  on  Jurisprudence  and  a  political  philoso- 
pher who  has  thought  out  the  ultimate  principles  of  the  political 
creed  which  he  holds.  (Hear,  hear.)  And,  therefore,  I  need  not  say 
that  his  authority  on  such  a  subject  as  ours  is  very  high,  and  I  should 
be  the  first  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  defer  to  it,  but  in  this  case  I 
mnst  say  that  if  I  was  an  opponent  of  the  Jurisdiction  Bill,  I  should 
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be  afraid  of  Sir  Fitz -James  Stephen's  chnmpiouship.     Many  years  ago 
he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity"  which, 
I  think»  may,  with  substantial  accuracy,  be  characterised  as  the  gospel 
of  force.     (Cheers.)    In  that  work  he  set  himself  in  obstrusive  anta- 
gonism to  the  doctrines  of  modern  liberalism,  by  which  I  do  not  mean 
what  is  called  by  that  name  in  the  jargon  of  English   party  politics, 
but  I  mean  liberalism  in  the  broader  and  higher  sense,  as  signifying 
those  political  principles,  which,  for  us  here  in  India,  are  embodied  in 
the  great  Proclamation  of  1858.     Well,  as  he  holds  those  opinions,  it 
is  plain  that  even  his  support,  if  he  supported  any  measure  of  Govern- 
ment which  involved  any  of  those  principles,  would  be  an  occasion   of 
embarrasBinent.     But  apart  from  these  general  considerations,  let  us 
see  for  an  instant  whRt  Sir  Fitz-James  Stephen  does  say.     His   first 
proposition,   not  first  in  order  in  his  letter,  but  first  in  importance  is 
that  the  policy  of  Lord  Ripon's  Government  is  shifting  the  founda- 
tions of  British  power  in  this  country,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  foundations  on  which  British  power  rests.     Now, 
I  deny   this  entirely.     I  say   that   the   principles   of  Lord    Ripon's 
administration,  as  pointed  out  in  our  memorial,  are  in  consonance  with 
the  long-established  principles  of  the  British  Government  as  laid  down 
by  Parliament  and  the  Crown.     (Loud  cheers.)     Aud  I  say,  further, 
that  those  principles  are  in  accord  with  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  past  history.     I  remember  being  struck  many  years  ago, 
in  reading  the  history  of  the  Romans  under  the  En)pire,  with  a  passage 
in  which  the  author  said  that  one  great  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  the 
history   of  Rome  was  that  all  conquering  nations,  in  order  to  render 
their  Government  in  the  conquered  coimtries  stable  and  permanent, 
must  divest  themselves  of  their  peculiar  privileges  by  sharing  thent 
with  the  conquered  peoples.     Now,  gentlemen,  we  all  know  that  it  is 
the  proud  and  just  boast  of  Englishmen  that  they  are  the  Romans  of 
the  modern  world,  and  that  the  British  Empire  is  in  modern  days  what 
the  Roman  Empire  was  in  ancient  times.     If  so,  are  we  wrong,  are  we 
unreasonable  in  asking  that  the  lessons  of  Roman  history,  and,  as 
Mr.  Merivale  points  out,  the  lessons  of  the  history  of  other  ancient 
Governments  also,  should  be  adopted  by  our  British  rulers?   (Cheers.) 
Is  it  not  quite  proper  and  reasonable  for  us  to  ask  that  the  countrymen 
of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  of  Gladstone  and  John  Bright — (loud 
cheers) — should  not   only   adopt   those  lessons   but   improve    upon 
them,   and  rise  superior   to  the  countrymen   of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
the  Triumvirs  and  the  Ceesars  ?     I  venture  to  say,  gentlemen,   that 
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if  Britons  are  now  content  to  fnil  to  carry  out  those  lessons, 
and  to  fall  short  of  the  generosity  of  the  Romans,  it  will  be 
regarded  as  not  creditable  to  them  by  the  future  historian.  And 
as  a  loyal  subject  of  the  British  Government  I  should  be  sorry  for 
such  a  result.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers,)  We  next  come  to 
Sir  Fitz-James  Stephen's  second  point.  He  says — Oh !  it  is  all 
very  well  to  ask  for  the  abolition  of  these  special  privileges 
to  Europeans,  but  every  other  section  of  the  Indian  community 
has  its  own  privileges  which  the  law  recognises.  And  he  gives 
as  an  instance  the  fact  that  Hindoos,  Mahomedans,  &c.,  have 
their  own  special  laws  of  inheritance  administered  to  them. 
Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  no  fair  comparison  can  be  made 
between  laws  of  inheritance  and  laws  of  criminal  procedure. 
The  former  does  not  aiTect  any  one  save  the  special  community 
to  which  it  is  administered.  What  does  it  matter  to  John  Jones 
whether  the  property  of  Rama,  or  Ahmed,  or  Muncherjee  goes  on 
his  death  to  his  sons  or  his  daughters,  his  father  or  mother  or  widow? 
But  a  law  of  criminal  procedure,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out  by 
other  speakers,  nffects  the  other  communities  in  a  most  important 
respect.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  two  cases  which  Sir  Fitz-James 
Stephen  treats  as  identical,  are  really  distinguishable  on  essential 
points.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  other  class  privileges 
are  recognised  in  the  criminal  law  of  British  India ;  it  is  only  in  the 
civil  law  that  they  are  so  recognised.  But,  further,  I  am  surprised 
at  Sir  Fitz- James  Stephen  not  alluding  in  his  letter  to  one  point 
relevant  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  which  reference  is  made 
iti  his  own  volume  alreadv  referred  to.  He  has  there 
pointed  out  that  the  British  Government  in  India  is,  involuntarily  it 
may  be,  but  still  actually,  interfering  with  the  personal  laws  of 
natives,  even  in  matters  connected  with  their  religious  beliefs,  and  is 
applying,  as  Sir  Fitz-James  Stephen  puts  it,  a  constant  and  steady 
pressure  to  adapt  them  to  modern  civilization— so  that  the  Govern- 
ment, as  Sir  Fitz-James  Stephen  himself  puts  it,  is  really  heading  a 
revolution.  If  then  the  Government  is  actually  interfering  with  the 
personal  laws  of  us  nnenlightened  and  uncivilized  natives,  is  there 
any  thing  wrong  in  their  interfering  with  those  of  the  enlightened 
Britons,  with  whose  views  and  opinions,  feelings  and  wishes  they  are 
much  more  familiar,  and  in  much  greater  sympathy  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  unfair  if  we  nsk  that  the  same  measure  should  be  dealt  out  to 
buth?     Sir  Fitz-James  Stephen  next  refers  to  the  special  tribunals  for 
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Europeans  maintained  in  Turkey  and  other  countries.  But  there  the 
European  is  protected  from  foreign  courts  to  be  subjected  to  British 
courts.  Here  he  is  protected  from  one  class  of  British  courts  to  be 
subjected  to  Another.  The  difference  is  quite  manifest  between  the 
two  cases.  Further,  Sir  Fitz-James  Stephen  says  it  is  only  natural 
that  eyeryone  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  should  wish  to  be  tried 
by  one  of  his  own  race  and  colour.  But  this  leads  to  a  difficulty, 
namely,  that  natives  may  have  a  similar  wish.  And  how  does  Sir 
Fitz-James  Stephen  meet  that?  Why,  he  says  that  while  no  native 
understands  English  sufficiently  to  conduct  a  trial  in  that  language 
properly,  attempts  are  made— mark  the  expression,  attempts  are 
made — to  get  European  officers  to  study  the  vernaculars  of  the 
country.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  not  egotistical  to  say  that  the 
first  part  of  the  statement  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  (Cheers.) 
For  every  one  European  that  can  be  shown  competent  to  conduct  a 
criminal  trial  in  a  vernacular  language,  we  can  show  at  least 
one  hundred  natives  even  more  competent  to  do  so  iu  English.  (Loud 
cheers.)  And  as  to  the  second  part,  we  have  not  to  rely  only  on  our 
personal  experiences.  As  we  say  at  Law  kabemus  optimum  testem 
conjidenteia  reum.  Many  years  ago  a  book  was  published  by  a  Bengal 
Civilian,  Crtlled  "Life  in  the  Mofussil,'*  in  which  he  very  candidly 
admitted  that  though  he  passed  the  examination  in  Bengali,  he  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  language.  (Loud  laughter.)  Here  we  have 
a  test  of  the  success  of  the  attempt  to  which  Sir  Pitz-James  Stephen 
refers.  I  do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I  need  further  detain  you  with 
Sir  Fitz-James  Stephen's  arguments.  His  principal  points  have,  I 
venture  to  say,  been  satisfactorily  answered.  Th^re  is,  however,  one 
argument  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer  before  sitting  down.  It  is  put 
forward  in  the  Timea  of  India  by  a  gentleman  who  signs  himself 
^*  Maratha,"  but  whose  nationality,  from  internal  evidence,  seems  to  be 
European  and  not  Maratha.  However,  on  the  principle  of  measures, 
not  men,  wc  shall  consider  his  argument  as  it  deserves  to  be  whether 
it  emanates  from  a  veritable  Maratha  or  not.  He  says  natives  are  not 
fit  and  cdh)peteut  judges  of  Europeans,  because  the  native  papers  are 
writing  about  the  cases  of  deaths  of  natives  at  the  hands  of  Europeans 
as  if  they  were  all  cases  of  deliberate  murder  and  the  explanation  of  a 
ruptured  spleen  always  untrue.  He  argues  thnt  ns  this  view  of  the 
34 
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native  papers  has  not  been  disavowed  by  educated  natives,  it  indicates 
the  state  of  their  feelings  towards  Europeans,  and  renders  them  unfit 
judges  for  trying  Europeans.  Now,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  this  explanation  of  the  ruptured  spleen  is  always  untrue. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
true,  and  that  the  language  of  many  of  our  native  papers  on  the 
subject  is  exaggerated  and  without  justification.  But  having  admitted 
that,  I  do  not  admit  the  correctness  of  ^'Maratha's"  argument.  I 
will  not,  however,  analyse  it  now,  but  puti  another  argument  on  the 
other  side.  We  all  know  that  many  Europeans  have  spoken  of  the 
native  communities  in  a  wny  whicli  means  that  they  consider  us  all 
as,  on  the  whole,  a  people  given  to  perjury.  This  opinion,  publicly 
expressed  by  some  members  of  the  European  community,  has  not 
been  disavowed  by  others.  And,  therefore,  according  to  "  Maratha's  " 
logic,  the  true  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  is  that  Europeans 
are  not  fit  judges  for  natives.  (Cheers.)  This  broad  conclusion 
follows  according  to  **  Maratha*s  '*  principles.  Certainly,  in  cases 
where  natives  are  charged  with  perjury,  Europeans  would  be,  on 
those  principles,  unfit  judges.  Because  whereas,  according  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  English  law,  the  accused  would  have  to  be  treated  as 
innocent  until  the  contrary  wns  proved,  in  the  mind  of  the  European 
judge  the  native  prisoner  would  be  guilty  until  he  proved  the  contrary. 
Mark,  I  don*t  say  this  would  be  a  correct  result.  But  I  say  it  follows 
if '^  Maratha's''  argument  is  sound,  I  use  it  only  as  an  argumentwn 
ad  hominem.  See  then  the  deadlock.  You  cannot  have  European 
judges,  and  you  cannot  have  native  judges.  How  then  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  Jbe secured?  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I  do  not 
think,  gentlemen,  that  I  ought  to  detain  you  any  longer.  We  have 
a  very  good  case  ;  let  us  take  it  before  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
has  been  taken  there  already,  in  fact,  by  the  opponents  oi  the  Bill. 
Let  us  place  our  view  before  the  House.  (Cheers.)  By  past  experi- 
ence we  know  that  in  such  matters  we  can  trust  to  the  justice  and 
sense  of  fairplay  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Let  us  leave  this  matter  also  to  their  judgment,  in  the  full  confidence 
that  it  will  be  there  decided  on  considerations  free  from  all  local 
passion  and  local  prepossession.     (Loud  cheers.) 
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III. 

RETIREMENT  OF  LORD  RIPON. 

(^Before  the  public   ineiiing    of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Bombay   in 

honor  of  Lord  Ripon,  on  his  retirement  from  the  Viceroy alty,  con' 

• 

vened  by  the  Sheriff  in  the  Town  Hally  on  Saturday  the  29ih 
NovemberlHS^,  the  Hon* die  Sir  Jamsetji  Jeejeebhaij  Bart,,  CS.L^ 
in  the  chair,) 

The  Hon.  (now  Mr.  Justice)  K.  T.  Trlang,  CLE.,  who  was 
received  with  cheers,  in  seconding  the  resolation  (the  adoption  of  the 
address  to  H.  E.  Lord  Ripon),  said  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, — 
1  have  very  great  pleasure,  indeed,  in  seconding  the  resolution  which 
has  heen  proposed  by  Rao  Saheb  Mundlik.  And  when  I  say  that  I 
h<ive  very  great  pleasure  in  doing  so,  I  am  not  merely  indulging  in  the 
conventional  cant  supposed  to  be  suitable  to  such  occasions.  I  really 
feel  it  to  be  not  only  s  pleasure,  but  also  an  honour,  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  such  a  proceeding  as  that  we  are 
engaged  in  this  afternoon.  Gentlemen,  it  was  only  yesterday 
that  I  was  asked  by  two  of  my  friends  whether  I  really  and  seriously 
intended  to  join  in  this  movement,  and  why  I  was  going  to  do  69. 
I  answered,  gentlemen,  that  I  had  not  only  joined  in  the  move- 
ment, hut  that  I  had  joined  in  it  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  that 
my  answer  to  the  question,  why  I  had  done  so,  .would  be  given  this 
afternoon.  Gentlemen,  there  are  two  tests,  I  think,  by  which  we  can 
judge,  whether  anyone  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  men  has  or  has  not  acquired  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  his  subjects. 
We  may  form  our  judgment  either  from  the  views  of  those  over  whom 
he  has  bortie  sway,  or  form  a  careful  analysis  and  examination  of  the 
measures  of  his  administration,  and  after  striking  a  balance  between 
their  merits  and  defects.  Gentlemen,  I  venture  to  say  that  tried  by 
both  tests,  Lord  Ripon's  rSyime  will  come  out  triumphant.  Whether 
we  look  to  the  popularity  which  his  Lordship  has  won  among  the 
people  over  whom  he  has  borne  sway  for  the  last  four  years,  or  whether 
we  consider  the  various  measures  of  his  administration,  the  conclusion 
is  forced  upon  all  unbiased  miuds  that  Lord  Ripon's  Government  has 
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been  most  successful.  As  to  the  first  point,  we  have  only  got  to  con- 
sider the  history  of  the  past  fortnight  or  three  weeks  which  his  Lord- 
ship  has  spent  in  the  journey  from  Simla  to  Calcutta  and  notice  his 
popularity,  which  remains  full  of  vitality  and  power  in  spite  of  the 
great  strain  put  upon  it  only  a  few  months  ago.  The  accounts  which 
we  are  receiving  every  day  point  to  that  with  conclusive  effect — an 
effect  which  cannot  for  one  moment  be  impeached.  Again,  gentlemen, 
there  have  always  been  amongst  us  men  who  have  been  branded  by 
oar  critics,  as  constituting  what  may  be  called  a  permanent  Opposition 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  this  country,  however  that  Gbvem- 
iiient  may  be  at  any  time  constituted.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
even  these  men  have  now  walked  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  Ministeria- 
lists, so  to  speak,  and  are  joining  in  the  chorus  of  praise  which  is 
reverberating  throughout  the  length  and  b.eadth  of  the  land. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  not  a  slight  success  for  any  ruler  of  men  to  have 
achieved.  It  is  a  very  great  triumph  lor  an  alien  ruler.  But  then  it 
niny  be  said  that  popularity  is  but  an  unsatisfactory  test  to  apply  in 
these  ciises.  I  agree  in  that  view  to  a  certain  e&tent.  But  we  must 
here  remember  two  kinds  of  popnlarity,  which  hiive  been  distinguish- 
ed  from  one  another  by  that  eminent  judge,  the  late  Sir  John  Cole- 
ridgi".  There  is  the  popularity  which  is  followed  after,  and  there  is 
the  popularity  which  follows  the  performance  of  one's  duty— the 
pursuit  of  an  honest  and  straightforward  course.  The  popularity 
which  is  followed  after  may  not  afford  good  evidence  of  the  worth  of 
a  man.  But,  geutletnen,  the  popularity  of  Lord  Ripou  is  of  the  latter 
riass,  and  does,  therefore,  constitute  a  fair  test  of  the  success  of  his 
Lordship's  rule.  (Cheers.)  But  let  us  apply  the  second  test  to 
which  I  have  alluded  above.  Let  us  examine  and  carefully  scan, 
without  any  prejudices,  some  of  the  measures  of  Lord  Ripon's 
administration,  for  it  is  impossible  to  go  through  the  whole  number 
even  of  the  most  prominent  measures  ou  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present.  Taking  only  those  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  fiscal 
administration,  we  have,  gentlemen,  the  beginnings  made  of  a  policy 
u(  real  and  powerful  support  to  the  manufuctures  of  the  country. 
That  is  a  measure  fraught  with  great  possibilities.  Take  again  the 
recent  resolution  r^arding  surveys  and  assessments  of  land.     Gentle* 
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men,  after  a  grent  deal  of  complaint  and  ontcry  on  that  subject ^ 
we  may  now  consider  ourselves  as  beino^  at  least  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  time  when  the  rjot  may  be  saved  from  one  of  his  many 
vexations — the  ryot  who  has  hitherto  been  the  object  rather  of  passive 
than  of  moving  active  sympathy.  Look  again  at  reduction  of  the  salt 
duty—a  measure  most  satisfactory  in  the  interests  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  our  population.  These  measures  show  that  Lord  Ripon's 
policy  has  been  one  of  affording  genuine  sympathy  and  tangible  help 
to  the  classes  of  the  population  who  are  lenst  able  to  help  them- 
selves, or  to  make  the  voice  of  complaint  heard  when  they  are  oppress- 
ed. It  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  policy  of  carrying  taxation 
*' along  the  line  of  the  least  resistance,"  which  commanded  itself  once 
to  some  great  masters  of  statecraft.  But,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  point 
comiected  with  Lord  Ripon*s  fiscal  policy,  to  which  I  must  here  refer, 
as  it  is  the  point  on  which  the  strongest  attack  on  Lord  Ripon's  rule 
has  been  made,  purely  on  grounds  of  reason.  I  refer  to  the  repeal 
of  the  import  duties  on  Manchester  goods.  Gentlemen,  I  remember, 
when  that  repeal  was  announced,  being  told  by  a  friend  of  mine  that 
I  was  allowing  myself  to  be  blinded  by  English  party  prejudices,  in 
making  no  effort  to  publicly  protest  against  Lord  Ripon's  proceeding, 
as  we  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  partial  repeal  of  the  duties 
by  Lord  Ljtton*s  Government.  I  denied  then,  gentlemen,  as  I 
deny  now,  that  there  was  any  party  prejudice  in  the  matter  at  all. 
For,  see  how  difTereot  were  the  circumstances  in  the  two  cases.  A 
little  considerntion  will  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  they  differed 
entirely  from  each  other  on  most  essential  points.  In  the  case  of 
Lord  Lytton's  messure,  it  was  voluntarily  undertaken  by  his  Lord- 
ship's Government,  when  a  general  election  was  impending  in  England, 
and  at  a  time  when,  in  substance,  additional  taxation  had  been  im- 
posed upon  the  people.  How  stood  the  facts  when  Lord  Ripon's 
measure  was  enacted  P  The  repeal  was  enforced  upon  Lord  Ripon's 
Government  by  the  action  of  their  predeoessors-Hin  action  which,  it 
was  eynieally  confessed  by  those  predecessors^  was  intended  to  enforce 
this  farther  step.  It  was  taken  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  iinitie- 
diate  English  interests  to  please,  and  when,  so  far  from  thei«  being 
any  increase  of  taxation,  there  was  aetoallj  a  remission  of  taxation 
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in  the  shape  of  the  reduction  of  the  sail  duty,  which  Lord  liipon's 
predecessors  had  enhanced  in  some  parts  of  the  country  on  the  plea 
of  securing  symmetry  and  uniformity  througtiout  the  empire.  There- 
fore, waiving  all  other  considerations,  it  seems  to  me  capable  of  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  measure  sanctioned  by  Lord  Bipon  was  not  at 
all  as  objectionable  as  that  which  we  did  publicly  protest  against.  I 
have  thus,  gentlemen,  referred  to  a  few  specific  measures  of  Lord 
Ripon's  rule,  but  they  have  ouly  been  referred  to  as  illustrations. 
Other  measures,  if  examined,  will  yield  similar  results.  But  I  don't 
propose  to  dwell  on  them.  I  will  rather  say  a  word  on  the  general  tone 
and  spirit  of  liberalism,  which  has  been  a  pervading  characteristic,  of 
Lord  Bipon's  rule.  Whether  we  look  at  the  repeal  of  the  Vernacular 
Press  Act  or  the  resolution  for  making  public  the  aims  and  scope  of 
Government  measures,  or  the  practice  of  invitmg  people's  opinions  on 
contemplated  projects,  or  whether  we  look  to  the  great  scheme  of  local 
self-government,  or  the  manner,  for  that  is  most  important,  in  which 
the  late  Kristodas  Pal — clarum  et  venerable  nomen — was  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Legislative  Council,  we  see  clearly  the  liberal 
policy  of  Lord  Bipon's  Government.  Gentlemen,  many  of  you  will 
doubtless  remember  the  noble  lines  in  which  the  successor  "  of  him 
that  uttered  nothing  base  "  has  embodied  the  anticipated  sentiments 
of  after  generations  on  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.     "  And  statesmen,'' 

the  Laureate  sings — 

"  And  statesmen  at  her  Council  met, 
Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet, 
By  shaping  some  august  decree 
That  left  her  throne  unshaken  still 
liroad-based  upon  her  people's  will 
And  compass'd  by  the  inviolate  sea/' 

(Cheers.)  The  ideas  so  beautifully  expressed  in  these  lines  are  literally 
true  of  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  as  represented  by  the  present 
Viceroy  in  this  country.  Yes,  gentlemen.  Lord  Ripon  has  made  the 
bounds  of  freedom  wider,  by  shaping  divers  august  decrees,  which  liave 
not  qitily  left  Queen  Victoria's  throne  unshaken  in  this  iandj  but  have 
made  it  even  more  broad-based  upon  the  people's  will.     It  is  ^he 
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perception  of  this  tendency  of  Lord  Ripon's  policy  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  freedom  that  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  Sir  F.  Stephen.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  us  to  consider  whether  his  views  can  be 
properly  accepted  or  not.  The  principles  which  he  seems  to  advocate 
hftve  been  finally  rejected  by  the  British  Parliament  and  the  British- 
Crown.  But  it  is  that  tendency  and  the  tangible  embodiments  of  it 
against  which  that  eminent  person,  as  well  as  some  feebler  and  less 
intellectual  spirits,  are  dashing  themselves.  It  is  that,  however,  on 
which,  in  my  homble  judgment,  rests  most  firmly  Lord  Ripon's  claim 
upon  our  gratitude.  It  is  that,  therefore,  which  explains  our  present 
movement.  It  is  that  which  affords  the  basis  of  my  answer  to  the 
question  I  alluded  to  at  the  outset  of  my  observations.  It  is  that 
which  justifies  the  remark  that,  summing  up  the  result  of  Lord 
Ripon's  rule,  you  may  say,  again  borrowing  the  language  of  the 
Laureate,  that  ''  he  wrought  his  people  lasting  good."  In  the  case 
of  such  a  Viceroy,  gentlemen,  what  we  are  doing  tliis  evening  is  not 
merely  proper  and  called  for,  it  is  really  inadequate.  Gentlemen,  I 
will  not  detain  you  any  longer ;  I  beg  to  second  the  motion  which 
has  been  placed  before  you.     (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.) 

IV. 

REFORM  OF  THE  INDIAN  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

(^Address  delivered  be/ore  the  second  uitting  of  the  Fourth  Indian 
National  Congress^  held  at  Allahabad  on  the  27th  December  1888, 
the  late  Mr ^  George  Yule  presiding)^ 

The  Hon.  K.T.  Telanq: — ^Mr.  President  and  brother  dele- 
gates,— I  have  the  honour  to  move  the  first  resolution  which  runs  as 
follows : — 

"  Thckt  this  OqngreM  do  ({ffirm  the  necessitg/or  the  expansion  and  refw,n  of  the 
Couneil  of  the  Oovemof' General  for  inahing  laws  and  regulations  and  the  ProviH- 
eial  Legislative  Oouncila,  already  set  forth  in  Resolution  III.  of  the  Congress  of  ISS5 
and  1886,  and Mesolution  II.  of  the  Congress  of  1887,  a  tmtative  sehetnefor  ichifh 
expatision  and  reform  was  suggested  in  £esoltUion  IV.  of  the  Congress  of  1886," 

I  think  you  will  see  from  the  terms  of  the  resolutions  that  its 
substance  hardly  require  much  explanation  or  much  in  the  way  of 
remai'k  to  commend  it  to  the  acceptance  of  the  delegates  here 
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assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  subject-matter  of  that 
resolution  has  been  considered  by  each  of  the  three  Congresses  whicli 
have  been  held  in  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras,  and  this  Congress 
is  to  be  asked  to  i-e-affinn  the  proposition  which  was  passed  by  those 
^Congresses.  It  would,  therefore,  be  pure  surplusage  if  I  were  to 
address  any  lengthened  remarks  to  the  Congress  in  support  of  the 
subject-matter  of  this  resolution.  The  subject  to  which  the  resolu- 
tion refers  has  not  only  been  fully  discussed  and  debated  by  the  three 
Congresses  which  have  been  already  held,  but  has  also  been  debated 
and  discussed  outside  these,  both  in  the  public  press  and  at 
innumerable  public  meetings.  And  it  has  been  discussed  not  only 
by  those  who  sympathize  with  the  Congress,  but  also  by  other  bodies 
and  individuals  throughout  the  Empire ;  and  the  conclusions  at  whicli 
they  have  all,  as  a  rule,  arrived  have  been  in  full  accoixi  with  the 
resolution  which  the  various  Congresses  have  already  passed .  {Cheers ,) 
After  all  this  threshing  out  of  the  matter  dealt  with  in  this  resolu- 
tion, it  would  be  unpardonable  were  I  now  to  inflict  on  the  Con- 
gress any  lengthened  dissertation  on  the  main  questions  at  issue. 
But  there  are  certain  points  in  connection  with  this  resolution  whicli 
have  been  raised  in  recent  conti'oversies  and  brought  forward  by 
gentlemen  who  ai'e  authorities  upon  Indian  questions,  and  whose 
remarks,  observation  and  suggestion  are  unquestionably  entitled  to 
the  greatest  attention,  to  which  I  am  constrained  to  i*efer. 

One  of  our  critics  who,  in  this  particular  part  of  the  Empii*e, 
will  easily  be  identified — I  mean  the  Lieutenant -Gk)vemor  of  these 
Provinces — has  said  that  the  Congress,  in  putting  forward  this 
suggestion  about  the  expansion  and  reform  of  the  Legislative 
Councils,  has  not  suggested  anything  of  a  vexy  novel  or  original 
character;  that  the  thing  which  the  Congress  has  been  asking  for  is 
one  which  has  been  considered  long  before  the  Congress  was  dreamt 
of.  And  he  has  made  this  observation  as  though  this  fact  might  be 
supposed  to  throw  some  discredit  on  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
(  Hear  J  hear,}  Perhaps  discredit  is  a  stronger  word  than  should 
be  used ;  but  the  remark  has  been  made  at  any  rate  in  a  depreciatory 
sense.  Now,  q[»eaking  for  myself,  I  must  say  that  I  consider  that 
remark  as  b)r  no  means  one  to  which  we  need  object.    When  a 
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scheme  does  not  issue  forth  in  full  panoply,  as  it  were  from  the 
brain  of  a  single  author,  but  is  the  synthesis  of  the  best  thoughts  of 
many  brains  during  a  long  period,  it  is  considered  in  practical 
politics  as  i*ather  a  merit  than  a  defect ;  and  therefore  when  Sir  Auck- 
land Colvin  tells  us  that  our  suggestion  is  one  which  has  been  put 
forward  long  before  this  Congress  came  into  existence,  I  welcome  that 
remark  as  one  of  the  certificates  of  the  work  of  the  Congress  (cheers), 
and  I  consider  it  rather  satisfactory  than  the  reverse.     (Cheers.) 

But,  gentlemen,  we  have  had  criticism  from  another  quarter, 
about  which  also  it  is  necessary  to  speak,  though  nOt  in  any  great 
detail.  We  have  all  i*ead  Lord  Dufferin's  speech  at  the  St.  Andrew's 
Dinner  at  Calcutta,  and  in  this  too  we  have  seen  some  criticisms 
upon  our  work,  which  similarly  deserve  some  passing  notice.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  prepared  to  treat  Lord  DufEerin's  criticism  as  on 
the  whole  friendly  criticism,  and  as  a  piece  of  warning  and  advice 
coming  from  a  friendly  quarter.  Which  deserves  all  the  attention 
which  can  be  bestowed  upon  it.  But  while  I  am  prepared  to  wel- 
come His  Lordship's  deliverances  from  that  point  of  view,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  point  out  from  my  place  here  that  some  of  his  Lordship's 
criticisms  and  statements  ha^e  been  based  upon  a  complete  misappre- 
hension of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.     (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  newspaper  raport  of  what  his  Lordship  said 
at  Calcutta^  and  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  refresh  your  memory  by 
reading  the  exact  words  of  His  Lordship's  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  Congress.  ''And  now,  gentlemen,"  Lord  Dufferin  said, 
*'  some  intelligent,  loyal,  patriotic  and  well-meaning  men  are  desirous 
of  taking,  I  will  not  say  a  further  step  in  advance,  but  a  very  big 
jump  into  the  unknown,  by  the  application  to  India  of  democratic 
methods  of  Government  and  the  adoption  of  a  Parliamentary  system 
which  England  herself  has  reached  by  slow  degrees  and  through  the 
discipline  of  many  centuries.  The  ideal  authoritatively  suggested, 
gentlemen,  as  I  understand"  [mark,  please,  the  qualification  implied 
in,  "  as  I  understand"]  "is  the  creation  of  a  representative  body  or 
bodies  in  which  the  official  element  shall  be  in  a  minority,  who  shall 
have  what  is  called  the  power  of  the  purse,  and  who,  through  this 
instrumentality,  shall  be  able  to  bring  the  British  Executive  into 
35 
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subjection  to  their  will."     Before  I  pass  on  to  another  portion  of  his 
Lordship's   speech,   I  will  pause   here   for   the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  that  every  one  of  the  statements  made  here  by  his   Lordship  is 
inaccurate  as  applied  to  any  proposal   that  has   ever  been  passed,  at 
any  previous  Congress  or  any  proposal  that  you  will  be  asked  at  this 
Congress  to  pass,     (Cheers,)    His  Lordship  begins  by  saying  that  we 
ask  for  democratic  methods  of  Government  for  India,     You   have  all 
of  you,  I  suppose,  read  the  reports  of  the  three  Congresses  which  have 
been  already  held.   I  myself  took  part  in  the  first,  but  was  unfortunately 
unable  to   attend   the   second  and  the  third   Congresses.     I  have, 
however,  read  the  reports,  and  have  failed  to  find  in  them  anything 
of  which  it  can   be  fairly  said  that  either  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
or  any  individual  member  of  it,  has   asked   for  the   application  of 
•democratic  methods  of   Government  to  India.  (Cheers,)  The   next 
charge  is  that  we  are   asking  for  "  the    adoption  of  a  Parliamentary 
system  which  England  herself  has  only  reached  by  slow  degrees, 
and    through    the   discipline   of  many   centuries   of  preparation.'* 
I  say   that  precisely  the   same   remark  that   I  made  with  regard 
to    the    first    clause    is   applicable  to   this.     We  have   asked  for 
no   such   thing,   as  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  will  consider  the 
precise  terms  of  our  resolution  ;  and  when  Lord  DufEerin,  so  cautious 
and  circumspect  a  statesman  as  he  is,  has  been  so  inaccurate  in  his 
observations,  I  can  only  conclude   that  His  Lordship  has  not  had 
time  to  read  our  reports,   and   that  he  has  taken  his  information 
at  second  hand,  as  indeed  is   indicated  by  the  qualifying  remark, 
**as   I    understand."   (Cheers,)    His    Lordship   says:    **  The    idea 
authoritatively   suggested,    as  I  understand,  is   the   creation  of   a 
representative   body    or     bodies     in     which     the     official    element 
shall  be  in   a  minority,   who  shall   have  what  is  called  the  power 
of    the  purse,  and  who,    through   this    instrumentality,    shall    be 
able  to  bring  the  British  Executive  into  subjection  to  their  will." 
The  basis  for   that   statement  is   oui*  demand  that  the  financial 
statement  shall  be  brought  before  the  Council  for  discussion.     (Hear, 
hear,)    Not  only  do  I  not  find  in  any  of  the  reports  any  grounds  for 
such  a  statement,   but   I  find  what  is  actually  the  reverse  of  it. 
(Cheer$.)   It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that  the  Executive 
shall  have  the  power  of  deciding  what  shall  be  done,  and  of  absolutely 
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vetoing  any  proposal  emanating  fi-om  the  rest  of  the  Council,  and  yet 
in  face  of  such  a  resolution  as  this,  which  we  have  passed  not  once, 
not  twice,  but  three  times,  such  a  statement  has  been  made  by  his 
Lordship.  I  can  only  express  my  amazement  at  it,  and  I  cannot 
believe  His  Lordship  to  have  been  capable  of  making  it,  except 
on  the  assumption  that  he  has  lacked  the  time  to  study  our 
reports  himself.  (Cheers.)  The  various  charges  which  His 
Lordship  makes  against  the  Congress  are  charges  which  remind 
me  of  a  certain  definition  which  was  once  given  of  a  crab, 
viz.,  that  a  crab  is  a  red  fish  which  walks  backwai-ds;  and  the 
criticism  made  upon  that  was  that  the  definition  was  perfectly  correct, 
excej)t  that  the  crab  was  not  a  fish,  that  it  was  not  red,  and  that  it 
did  not  walk  backwards.  {Laughter,)  Now,  I  may  say  that  Lord 
Dufferin's  criticism  is  perfectly  con-ect;  except  that  we  have  not 
asked  for  democratic  methods  of  Government ;  we  have  not  asked  for 
Parliamentaiy  institutions  which  England  has  got  after  many 
centuries  of  discipline ;  we  have  not  asked  for  the  power  of  the  purse ; 
and  we  have  not  asked  that  the  British  Executive  should  be  brought 
under  subjection  to  us.  (Laughter  and  prolonged  cheers,) 

If  you  permit  me,  I  will  go  on  to  the  next  passage  in  which  he 
says :  *il  am  afraid  the  people  of  England  will  not  be  readily  brought 
to  the  acceptance  of  this  programme,  or  to  allow  such  an  assembly, 
or  a  number  of  such  assemblies,  either  to  interfere  with  its  aimies, 
or  to  fetter  and  circumscribe  the  liberty  of  action,  either  of  the 
Provincial  Governments  or  of  the  Supreme  Executive."  I  say  this  is  a 
programme  which  is  not  brought  forward  officially  or  unofficially  by 
the  Congress.  We  have  never  dreamt  of  or  asked  for  such  things  as 
Lord  Dufferin  supposes.  We  have — I  say  we  have  explicitly— de- 
clared that  the  right  of  interpellation  which  we  ask  for  must  not 
extend  to  questions  military  or  political.  (Cheers.)  Then  again  he 
goes  on  to  say :  ^^  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  scheme  is  eminently^ 
unconstitutional ;  for  the  essence  of  constitutional  Grovemment  is  that 
responsibility  and  power  should  remain  in  the  same  hands,  and  the 
idea  of  irresponsible  Councils,  whose  members  could  never  be  called 
to  account  for  their  acts  in  the  way  in  which  an  opposition  can  be 
called  to  account  in  a  constitutional  country,  ari'esting  the  march  of 
Indian  legislation,  or  nullifying  the  policy  of  the  British  Executive 
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in  India,  would  be  regarded  as  an  impracticable  anomaly/'  I  entirely 
agree  in  this  view  of  His  Lordship,  only  I  do  not  see  what  application 
it  has  to  anything  said  by  the  Congress.  We  have  never  asked  for  a 
divorce  between  power  and  responsibility.  We  have,  on  the  contrary, 
distinctly  said  that  the  responsibility  muist  rest  with  the  Executive, 
and  that  therefore,  they  must  have  the  power  of  rejecting  any 
resolution  and  vetoing  any  proposal,  even  though  such  should  come 
from  a  majority  of  the  Council.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  need  only  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  upon  us 
by  the  late  Viceroy  are  criticisms  which  have  no  manner  of  application 
to  the  resolutions  we  have  passed,  or  the  proposals  we  have  made, 
but  relate  rather  to  some  imaginary  scheme  which  somehow  seems 
to  have  floated  through  Lord  Dufferin's  brains,  but  of  which  we  of 
the  Congress  had  never  even  so  much  as  heard,  until  lie  enunciated 
it,  {Prolonged  cheers,) 
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JAVERILAL  UMIASHANKAR  YAJNIK,  Esq. 

He  puts  his  conscience  info  his  work,  into  his  words,  into  his  every 
action, — Smiles. 

A  scholar  of  varied  culture  and  a  public  writer  of  consider- 
able power,  Mr.  Javerilal  Umiashankar  Yajnik  lias  been  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the  most  prominent  person- 
ages in  the  Bombay  Presidency  connected  with  all  important 
political  movements  affecting  the  interests  of  this  countiy. 
With  a  genuine  sympathy  for  the  toiling  cultivators  of 
Gujarat,  he  has  long  pleaded  publicly  and  in  eloquent 
terms  for  a  more  generous  revenue  policy  towards  this 
important  class — an  advocacy  which  has  led  to  his  being 
properly  called  ^The  Caird  of  Gujarat.'  Mr,  Javerilal 
displays  in  his  life  some  of  the  finest  traits  of  English  and 
Indian  character,  learning  without  ostentation,  a  love  of 
freedom  perfectly  consistent  with  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  established  authority ;  humility  not  degenerating  into 
flattery,  a  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  a  plain  Brahmanic 
mode  of  life,  llis  life  has  many  lessons  for  the  young.  It 
teaches  tbem  how  useful  one  can  be  if  he  will  onlv  be  industrious. 
It  also  teaches  that  the  end  of  life  is  rather  to  work  for  the 
advancement  of  general  good  than  to  seek  the  happiness  of 
self — and  in  proportion  as  one  promotes  such  good  is  his  claim 
to  the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Javerilal  was  born  in  Ahmedabad  in  1837.  He  is  a 
Nagar  Brahman  by  birth — a  race  that  has  distinguished  itself 
foi'  valour  in  arms  no  less  than  for  administrative  skill  of  a 
very  superior  order.  Mr.  Javerilal's  father,  Mr.  Umiashankar^ 
was  himself  a  British  servant,  who  rose  eventually  to  be  Acting 
Mamlatdar.  Young  Javerilal  early  distinguished  himself  for 
great  aptitude  of  learning.  At  an  examination  of  the 
English  School  in  Ahmedabad  he  received  at  one  time  a  double 
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prize  besides  a  certificate  of  merit  from  Mr.  Graham — the 
Educational  Injspector  in  Gujarat  at  that  period.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1853  he  was  sent  tp  Bombay,  where  he 
joined  what  was  called  the  ''Candidates  class,*'  and  was  thence 
promoted  into  the  College  department  of  the  Elphinstone  Insti- 
tution in  January  following.  Mr.  Javerilal  here  went  through 
the  whole  course,  and  had  a  distinguished  career.  He  gained 
successively  the  West,  Second  Normal,  and  First  Normal 
scholarships,  and  was  in  1858  appointed,  along  with  Dr.  (then 
Mr.)  Bhandarkar,  a  Dakshina  Fellow  by  the  then  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  late  Mr.  E.  I.  Howard,  M.  A., — being 
the  first  batch  of  Dakshina  Fellows  nominated  since  the 
apportionment  of  the  old  Dakshina  Fund  between  the  'Elphins- 
tone and   Poona  Colleges  for  that  purpose. 

About  1860  Mr.  Javerilal  left  College,  and  was  for  some  time 
temporarily  employed  in  the  Bombay  Secretariat  on  a  salary 
of  Rs.  100.  A  bright  career  evidently  awaited  him  there  in  the 
near  future,  but  partly  from  a  desire  for  independent  life  and 
partly  dazzled  by  the  splendid  success  which  had  marked  the 
careers  of  some  of  his  friends  in  the  mercantile  line,  he  left 
to  turn  a  trader.  The  fever  of  speculation  had  then  just 
commenced  in  Bombay.  The  price  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  on 
account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  was  rapidly 
rising,  and  cotton  merchants  were  fast  coming  into  posses- 
sion of  unheard-of  wealth.  Even  bubble  companies  which  sprang 
up  in  rapid  succession  seemed  to  carry  for  a  time  prosperity  in 
their  train.  The  young  Collegian,  hopeful  and  inexperienced, 
was  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  excitement,  and  for  some  time  he 
seemed  to  get  on  very  well,  for,  within  a  very  short  time  he 
made  a  considerable  fortune.  But  the  sunshine  was  transient 
— a  pleasant  dream  of  about  two  years'  duration.  With  returning 
peace  in  America,  there  came  a  terrible  crash  in  Bombay, 
spreading  destruction  and  desolation  wherever  it  touched. 
Mr.  Javerilal  was  one  of  its  victims  who  suffered  terribly. 

During  these  years  of  mercantile  activity  Mr.  Javerilal  was 
not  altogether  inattentive  either  to  literature  or  to  the  politics 
of  his  country.    Bui  alter  the  crash  ho  became  umorc  frequent 
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contributor  to  the  columns  of  one  of  the  leading  English  dailies. 
About  1868  he  also  undertook  with  another  friend  the  editing  of 
one  of  the  Anglo- Vernacular  papers  in  Bombay^  which  was  then 
looked  upon  as  the  organ  of  the  educated  natives.  In  1 870  he  pub- 
lished '  Notes  on  Kaira,  a  district  in  fertile  Gujerat.'  In  this  he 
discussed  the  policy  of  Government  with  respect  to  the  taxation 
of  wells  in  Gujarat,  which  had  been  sunk  long  before  the  origi- 
nal settlement  came  into  operation.  They  were  sunk,  it  appears, 
under  the  assurance  given  to  them  by  Government  that  the 
wells  so  sunk  would  not  be  subjected  to  taxation,  Mr.  Javeri- 
lal,  in  his  review  of  the  late  Mr.  Pedder's  reports  on  the  Settle- 
ment of  the  Talukas  in  the  Kaira  district,  questioned  the  expedi- 
ency of  special  taxation  of  such  wells  at  a  time  when  Government 
had  by  an  express  provision  of  Act  I.  of  1865  exempted  the 
taxation  of  all  wells  sunk  during  the  currency  of  the  original 
Settlement.  The  controversy  was  long,  and  was  revived  about  the 
time  the  Government  of  India  under  Lord  Bipon  was  contem- 
plating to  pass  the 'Land  Improvements  Loans  Act.'  Mr.  Javerilal 
set  his  finger  upon  Sec.  107  (6)  of  Act  5  of  1879  (The  Bombay 
Land  Kevenue  Code^  as  of  doubtful  expediency.  In  a  pamphlet 
published  at  the  time  the  arguments  were  put  still  more  clearly, 
and  the  press  took  up  the  question  and  discussed  it  intelligently. 
At  last,  in  a  Resolution  issued  by  the  local  Government,  Govern- 
ment admitted  that '^  no  such  advantage  is  comparable  to  the 
disadvantage  of  retaining  in  the  Statute  Book  a  provision  of  such 
doubtful  significance,"  and  held  out  a  hope  that  the  repeal  of 
Sec.  107  in  wholeor  in  part  will  be  taken  into  consideration.  And 
be  it  said  to  their  credit  that  the  repeal  of  part  of  Sec.  106 
and  the  whole  of  Sec.  107  of  the  Land  Eevenue  Code  was  carried 
out,  during  the  government  of  LordReay  by  an  amending  Act — a 
measure  which  secured  to  the  ryot  the  benefits  of  all  improve- 
ments in  land  by  means  of  his  own  labour  and  capital. 

The  land  question  has  brought  us  as  far  as  1885.  But  we 
must  go  back  for  once  to  narrate  the  difiEerent  directions  in 
which  in  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Javerilal's  activity  displayed  itself. 
From  his  college  days  his  love  of  Sanskrit  literature  was  un- 
bounded ;  and   there  are   some  at   the  present  day  who   still 
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remember  how  every  evening,  forgetting  the  harassing  cares  of 
a  merchant,  he  sought  solace  in  the  company  of  the  lat6 
Yajneshwar  Chimnaji  Shastri,  studying  some  well-known 
Sanskrit  work  with  the  zeal  and  energy  of  a  young  student.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  *  sixties '  he  published,  with  two 
friends,  an  English  and  Gujarati  Dictionary — the  first  work  we 
believe  of  its  kind — which  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction 
liberally  patronized  as  a  work  of  merit.  In  the  latter  part  of  it 
he  was  able  to  complete  a  translation  of  Kalidas'  charming  play 
Sakuntala,  and  a  rendering  of  the  Manava  Dharma  Sastra. 
These  have  gained  for  Mr.  Javerilal  a  high  place  among  Gujarati 
authors.  The  former  remains  to  the  ^present  day,  in  spite  of  minor 
faults  here  and  there,  a  model  translation,  w^hile  the  latter  is  widely 
appreciated  as  much  for  its  accuracy  as  for  the  clearness  and 
vigour  of  its  language.  In  1 873,  he  read  two  interesting  papers. 
The  one  entitled  *the  Hot  Springs  of  Lasundra^  was  prepared  for 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay,  while  the  other  entitled 
*  Indian  Bureaucracy  or  Secrecy  in  Officialism  in  India'  was 
intended  for  the  local  Branch  of  the  E.  I.  Association,  of  which 
body  he  was  for  some  time  Honorary  Secretarj' .  He  was  also 
during  its  existence  a  useful  member  of  the  old  Bombay  Associa- 
tion, as  he  has  been  of  the  Presidency  Association  ever  since 
its  establishment. 

But  the  most  eventful  period  in  his  life  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  in  1878,  when  Mr.  Javerilal  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  Bombay.  For  full  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  constantly  before  the  public  in  various  capaci- 
ties as  a  corporator,  a  scholar,  a  journalist,  a  public  speaker,  a 
writer  of  authority  on  questions  relating  to  land  taxation  and 
municipal  government,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
— displaying  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  mental  energy  which 
must  be  considered  as  by  no  means  common  or  ordinary. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  easy  to  state  in  detail  the  services 
of  Mr.  Javerilal  to  the  Bombay  Corporation.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  during  his  long  connection  with  that  important  institution, 
he  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  intelligent,  zealous,  and  indepen- 
dent member  of  that  body.      He  has  been  essentiallv  a  friend 
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of  the  ratepayers,  and  has  often  raised  his  \oioe in  their  behalf, 
when  unnecessary  and  improper  expenditure  was  proposed 
to  be  incurred,  or  the  arbitrary  and  unfair  conduct  of  some  of 
the  Municipal  executive  needed  a  wholesome  check.  His 
dispassionate  and  sound  view  of  Municipal  questions  generally 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues,  and  they  have  unani- 
mously elected  him  this  year  to  the  important  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation. 

We  have  stated  above  what  service  he  was  able  to  render  when 
during  the  revised  survey  the  old  controversy  with  regard  to 
the  inexpediency  of  taxing  improvements  of  land  madt- 
by  the  cultivator  at  his  own  expense  was  revived. 
About  the  time  of  the  Education  Commission  Mr.  Javeiilal 
also  wrote  valuable  *  observations '  on  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  banks,  pointing  out  how  far  there 
were  chances  of  such  banks,  if  established  by  the  State, 
succeeding  and  growing  into  popular  institutions.  Mr.  Jareri- 
lal  also  wrote  about  this  time  a  very  important  memorandum  on 
thesubjectof  local  self-government.  He  there  reviewed  at  length 
the  past'  history  of  municipalities  and  district  boards  in  Gujarat, 
and  shewed  to  what  extent  the  proposed  changes  might  be 
carried  out  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success. 

Mr.  Javerilal's  literary  contributions  have  been  equally  im- 
p>rtant  and  large.  In  the  Book  of  Bombay  there  appears  a  histo- 
rical pajKjr  of  his  called  'Travadi  ArjunjiNathji' — the  firstShroff 
of  the  East  India  Company.  It  was  written  with  a  view  to  correct 
the  impression  that  an  English  house  had  the  credit  of  being  the 
oarliest  bankers  of  John  Company  Bahadur,  M  r .  Javerilal  was  able 
to  shew  from  original  records  that  the  credit  of  so  lending 
money  first  belonged  to  a  banking  house  of  Gujarat — forTravadi 
was  a  Nagar  Brahman  of  Surat,  and  that  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
Company  were  trembling  in  the  balance,  it  was  this  native 
banker  that  counted  out  in  hard  cash  the  sum  of  Rs.  32  lakhs  on 
the  faith  of  an  English  officer's  word — an  assistance  that 
helped  Ix)rd  Lake  to  win  the  battle  of  Bhurtpur.  His  other 
papers   '  on    Mount  Abu  and  the  Jain  temples  of  Dailwara/ 

36 
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and  *  Dr.  Bhagwaulal  aud  liis  work  as  an  Antiquarian'  read 
before  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  lloyal  Asiatic  Society, 
are  equally  entertaiuing  aud  valuable.  But  a  work  of  a  more 
enduring  character  and  greater  interest  is  his  monograph  o\' 
a  well-known  Kathiawar  Statesman — the  late  Mr.Gaorishankar, 
C  S.  T. 

These  services  were  in  course  of  time  recognized  by  the 
enlightened  Government  of  Lord  Ueay.  In  December  1888,  that 
distinguished  uoblemau  api>ointed  Mr.  Javorilal  to  the  office  of 
High  Sheriff  of  Bombay.  He  also  nomiuated  him  before  hii=i 
retirement  in  1800  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Bombay, — a  nomination  which  was  welcomed  by  the  united 
voice  of  the  press  in  this  presidency.  And  judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  did  his  duty  in  the  Council  the  press  had 
every  reason  to  so  approve  his  nomination.  In  the  Legislative 
Council  the  measures  coming  for  enactment  being  prepared  by 
the  officers  of  Government  are  generally  conceived  in  accord- 
ance with  the  official  view  of  their  necessity,  biit  it  often 
happens  that  viewed  from  the  poj^ular  stand-point  theso 
very  measures  are  often  open  to  very  serious  objections.  Mr. 
Javerilal  properly  saw  what  his  duty  was  in  the  Council  as  a 
representative  of  the  people,  and  he  studied  the  pro^dsions  of 
the  bills  minutely,  with  a  view  to  the  effect  they  were 
likely  to  produce  on  the  people  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
intended,  sought  light  from  all  sides,  and  firmly  yet  respect- 
fully put  before  the  Council  the  view  he  arrived  at  after  a 
full  consideration  of  all  sides  of  the  matters.  His  speeches  on 
the  Bombay  Municipal  Servants  bill,  the  District  Vaccination 
bill  and  the  Boilers'  Inspection  bill  were  as  much  admired  for 
the  telling  facts  and  arguments  contained  in  them  as  for  the 
sincerity  and  regard  of  popular  intere8t3  which  prompted 
them. 

Mr.  JaverilaFs  career  at  the  Council  has  greatly  added  to  his 
reputation  for  *  ability  and  independence. '  A  leading  native 
journal  in  reviewing  his  work  indeed  describes  him  as  *  the 
ablest  non-official  member  '  of  the  Tjegislative  Council  of  his  tlm^^ 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF 
Mk.  JAVEttlLAL  UMIASHANKAR  YAJNIK. 

m 

I. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY  OF  LORD  RIPON'S 

GOVERNMENT. 

(^Jje/ore  the  public  meeting  of  the  Native  Inhabitants  of  Bombay,  tn 
honor  of  Lord  Ripon^  on  his  retire^nen/  from  the  Vice 'royalty  ^ 
convened  by  the  Sheriff  in  the  Toirn  Hall,  on  Saturday,  the  29M 
Xovertiber  1884,  '^^  Hon^ble  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhai,  Bart,, 
C.  S.  /.,  in  the  Chair.) 

MrJ  Javbrilal.  Umiashankar  YAjNfK  baid — I  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  address. 
In  that  address  and  in  the  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  who  pteceded 
me,  you  liave  had  described  to  jou  the  various  measures  of  Lord 
Ripon's  administration.  So  large  is  the  ground  which  these  measures 
cover,  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  thcun  full  justice  here.  Thtre  is  among 
them,  however,  a  class  of  measures  of  which  the  full  significance  or  value 
will  come  to  be  practicHlly  understood  and  prized  by  those  whom  they 
nflFect  as  tkne  passes.  I  refer  to  the  land  reforms  of  Lord  R>pon's 
Government.  In  these  reforms,  as  in  other  acts  of  his  Lordship's 
administration,  the  merit  of  Lord  Ripon  consists,  not  in  making  any 
radical  changes  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  in  giving  them  surh  a 
form  and  >hape  iis  would  make  them  acceptable  to  the  classes  most 
interested  in  them.  The  main  object  of  these  land  reforms  is,  I  take 
it,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  claFse-s  or  rather  to 
clear  away  the  imf»ediment8  which  lie  in  the  wny  of  such  improve- 
ment. I  say  such  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  ryot. 
This  is  a  big  (irohlem ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  sore  problem  with  the 
British  Government.  The  attempt  to  solve  it  has  taxed  the  wisdom 
of  the  best  statesmen  in  India  and  England.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a 
notable  fact  in  the  history  of  Eng1and*s  work  in  India  that  whereas 
free  sco^te  has  been  given  to  all  classes  of  Her  Mnjcistv'H  subjects  in 
this  country  to  advance  themselves  in  wenlth  and  intelligence  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  offered  to  them,  and  whereas  snch  opportunities  have 
been  actually  availed  of  in  various  ways  by  different  classes  of  people^ 
the  agricultural  classes  stand  out  from  the  refct  of  the  population  as 
those  who  have  not  had  their  fair  share  of  the  beneficent  effects  of 
British  rule.  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  the  best  refeource*  of 
British  statesmanship  had  sn  far  hardly  grappled  successfully  with  this 
}igricultnral  problem.  The  Indian  ryot  of  the  present  day  is  in  the 
same  abject  and  helpless  state  as  he  was  thirty  years  ago.    Strange 
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as  it  may  appear  it  is  uevertheless  a  fact.     Not  that   he  is  inferior  in 
intellisience  to  others  of  his  countrymen.     He   knows  perhaps  as  well 
as  others  wherein  lies   his  interest.     But  tliere  is   s<imeihing  in  hy 
relations   with   the   State   which  is  in  a   measure  answerable   for  his 
present   condition.     Now,    what  that  is,  is  the  problepi  which  Lord 
Ilipon   has  attacked,  and  attacked  successfully.     He   has  attacked  it 
*ia  a  manner  which  hns  earned  for  him  the   gratitude  of    these  classes. 
There  is  perhaps  no   other  country    in  the  world  in  which  the    State 
has   such   immediate,    such    close  and    intimate   relations   with    the 
agricultural  classes  as  India.     The  Government  of  India  is  not  a  mere 
Government.     It  is   the  chief  landlord  of  the   country.     It   has   a 
tenantry    which   constitutes   nearly   60    j)er   cent,  of  the  population. 
Now,  one  thing  which  goes  to  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  back- 
wardness of  the  Indian  ryot  is,  as  I  said  just  now,  that  the  relations 
between   the    State  landlord  and    the  ryots   are   not  of  the   happiest 
character.     Successive   Viceroys  and    Governors-General  of  India  felt 
this.     And  they    have  applied   themselves   seriously   to  the   task    of 
improving  those   relations,  but   their   efforts   appear  to  have   been 
confined  chiefly  to  a   record  of  valuable   suggestions  in  nnuutes  and 
despatches.     No  practical  step  would  seem  to  have   been    taken   by 
them.     It  was  reserved  for  Lord  Ripon  to  take  this  practical  step,  to 
carefully  probe  and  diagnose  the   disease  and  apply  the  needed  cure. 
He  found  that,  among  other  causes,   one   thing  wliich  all    along  had 
kept  the  ryot  in  a  depressed  state  nnd   deprived  him  of  the    stimulus 
to    greater    exertions  was  the  feeling   of  uncertainty    hanging  over 
his  mind,  nay,  a  feeling  of  fear,  lest   under  the  existing  system    of 
periodical  settlements,    the  Government  .should  enhance  the    assess- 
ment  on    his    laud  at    the  renewed    settlement,    nnd  lest  by    such 
enhancements   he  should   be    deprived    of  the  fruits  of  hi'^    labour 
and   iiidnstry.     How    to  get  over  this  fenr,   how    to  afford    the  ryot 
a    complete   security  in    the  enjoyment   of  the   fruits  of  his    labour 
was   a  problem"  that     had    also    occopted    the   attention    of    Lord 
Ripon's    predecessors    in   India   and  of    the    various    Secretaries  of 
State  in    Ent^land.     Thus  in  one  shape   or  other,  the  land  question 
in  India  h>is  been  discussed  and  discussed  for  the  last  22  years,  in  fact, 
ever  since  the   date   of  Sir  Charles  Wood's  despatch  of  1862.     That 
despatch  pointed  out  the  political  and  social  advantages  of  a  permanent 
settlement  imd  the  stimulus  which  such  a  settlement  would  give  to  agri- 
culture and  the  growth  of  wealth  in  India.     The  idea  of  a  permanent  set- 
tlement has  not  fonnd  favour  with  Indian  authorities  but  though  a  per- 
manent "settlement  has  been  discouraged  by  thom,   thp  evil  effects  of 
the  present  system   of  renewing  settlements  at  the  end  of  30  years 
have  been  fully  admitted.     It  has  been  admitted,  for  instance,  that 
the  system   prevents  agricultural  operations  being  maintained  in  a 
high  stare  of  efficiency.     A  change  in  the  system  has   been  deemed 
necessary.     Lord    Lawrence,   Lord    Mayo,    and     Lord    Northbrook 
successively  suggested  the  directions  in  whicli  the  change  should  be 
made.     Lord    Northbrook*s  idea  was  to  introduce  a  self-regulatinic 
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system  of  land  assessments  based  on  valuations  of  land  once  carefally 
made,  nnd  to  dispense  with  the  system  of  repeating  such  valuations  at 
the  end  of  every  30  years.     This  principle  now  forms  the  basis  of 
Lord  Ripon's  measures  of  land  reform.     The  Ouvernment  of  India 
have  resolved  that  when  once  a  careful  survey  and  settlement  of  land 
has  heen  made  in  a  district,  there  shall  be  no  remeasurement  and  no 
re-classitication  of  that  land;  and  there  shall  be  no  settlement  depart* 
rnent  charged  with  the  daty  of  fixing  soil  rates  ;   that  improvements 
in  lands  made  by  a  ryot  at  his  own  cost  shall  not  be  taxed,  and  that 
there  shall  be  a  complete  security  afforded  to  him  in  respect  of  the 
full  and  free  enjovmfut  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  caftital.     It  is 
to  be  noted  here  that  the  relief  thus  given  is  not  to  conflict  with  the 
right  of  the  State  to  an  increase  of  assessment.     That  increase  will  be 
made   under  certain   specified   conditions,  and  no   other.     The   new 
agricultural  department,  with  its  provincial  branches,  is  the  machinery 
by  which  these  measures  arc  to  be  carried  out.     The  duty  of  thai  depart- 
ment will  be  to  collect  accurate  agricultural  and  economic  fac^s  relating 
to  each  village.     In  this  way,  gentlemen,  Lord  Ripf>n  has  attempted  the 
solution   of  perhaps  the  most   difficult  agricultural  problem  of  the 
present  day  in  India.     To  induce  a  feeling  of  security  and  relief  in  the 
minds    of  the   most  tradition-bound  classes    in    the   country,  is  no 
firdinary  feat  of  statesniHUship.     It  could  not  have  heen  accomplished 
if  Lord  Kipon  was  a  mere  dreamer,  and  an   unpractical  man.  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  in  all  acts  of  his  administration   Lord  Ripon 
has  been  carried  away  by  airy  theories  of  radical  philosophy,  and  that 
he  has  accomplished  little  or  next   to  nothing  that  is  of  a  practical 
character.     Now,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  what  can  be  more  practical 
than  the  solution  of  this  most  practical  of  all  practical  questions  of 
the  day — questions  upon  the  right  determination  of  which  depends 
the  daily  life,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  the  most  numerous  class  in 
the  country  ?    It  indicates,  to  my  mind,  a  singularly  correct  insight 
into  the  economic  condition  of  the  peasantry.     The  fact  that  these 
land  reforms  have  received  the  assent  and  approval  of  the  most  experi- 
enced members   of  the  Government  of  India,  the  approval  of  local 
Cfovernmcnts  and  provincial  administrations,  this  fact  is  to  me  the 
most  convincing  proof  that  they  Hre  calculated  to  meet  the  ends  in 
view.     It  is  true  that  in  them  Lord  Ripon  has  attempod  nottung  new. 
He  has  only  given  practical  effect  to  the  views  which  had  been  floating 
in  the  minds  of  his  predecessors.    But  it  required  a  high  moral  courage 
tu  do  it,  to  take  these  questions  from  the  domain  of  theory  and  put 
them  into  practice.  It  shows  a  lofty  conception  of   duty,   based   upon 
that  principle  of  Christian  morality  which  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
inculcated  in  hii  Indian  despatches  to  the   (!ourt   of  Directors  of  the 
East    India   Company,   the    principle,    namely,    that  righteousness 
exalteih  a  nation.     I  leave  yon,  gentlemen,  to  form  your  own  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  political  and  social  effects  of  this   new  land   policy.     I 
will  only  ask  you  to  say,  what  can  bind  tho  agricultural  classes  more 
loyally  to  the  British  Government,  and  what  can   promote  better  the 
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fitnbility  of  Britieh  rule  in  India  than  the  sense  of  rest  thus  imparted 
to  them  ?  There  have  not  been  \vanting  croakers  and  pessimists  In 
England,  even  lery  recently,  to  lead  or  rather  mislead  the  British 
public  into  supposing  that  India  is  on  the  brink  of  troublous  times, 
that  there  are  dangers  immediately  ahead.  Now,  all  I  can  say  to  this 
is  that  these  are  the  surmises  of  those  who  do  not  know  the  real 
fe<'lin^s  of  the  people,  who  do  not  know  what  Lord  Ripon  has  done 
for  the  stability  oP  Briiisli  rule.  It  seems  to  me  that,  Lord  Ripon  has 
ruled  over  India  in  vain  for  four  years  and  a  half,  that  we  have  met 
to  little  purpose  in  this  Hall  to  celebrate  his  rule  over  us,  if  that  is 
to  be  the  immediate  result  of  his  administration.*  (No,  no.)  Such 
fears  must  be  dismissed  from  our  minds.  No  single  Indian  Viceroy 
has  done  more  to  place  the  stability  of  the  Indian  Empire  on  a  firmer 
basis.  And  it  is  in  the  permanent  interest  of  this  stnbility,  I  say«  that 
India  needs  a  succession  of  Viceroys  of  the  stamp  of  Lord  Ripon. 
By  his  righteous  administration,  by  the  moral  elevation  of  hh 
character,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  all  his  acts  of  administration,  he 
has  held  before  us  the  examples  of  high-minded  Englishmen  who 
have  preceded  him  in  the  government  of  the  country.  Lord.  Ripon 
has  taught  us  to  know  what  the  bright  side  of  British  Rtatesmanship 
is.  To  my  mind,  Lord  Ripon  makes  the  nearest  npproach  to  those 
worthies  whose  characteristics  have  been  described  by  the  poet. 

To  stand  the  first  in  worth  as  in  command, 
To  add  new  honoars  to  my  native  land. 
Before  my  eyes  my  mighty  sires  to  place, 
And  emulate  the  glories  of  unr  race. 

(Loud  cheers.) 

II. 

THE  LATE  Mr.  FAWCETT  AND  INDIAN  ECONOMIC 

QUESTIONS. 

(Before  the-  puhlic  meetiny  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  held  in  the 
Toivn  Hall  on  the  2fid  September  1885,  convened  by  the 
Bombay  Presidency  Association  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  to 
raise  a  memorial  to  the  late  Professor  Faiccett,  His  Excellency 
Lord  Reayy  Governor  of  Bombay,  in  the  Chair"), 

Mr.  Javsrilal  Umiashankar  Tajnik  said:  I  have  much  pleasure 
•in  seconding  the  propof<ition  wJnch  has  been  moved  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
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Dadabhai.  The  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  refen'ed  itt 
^eloquent  terms  to  the  distinguished  services  of  Mr.  Fawcett.  I  will 
therefore,  content  myself  with  merely  obsei*viug,  that  though  Mr. 
Fawcett  is  gone  and  no  more,  he  lias  left  behind  to  the  people  of 
India  an  imperishable  legacy  for  which  they  must  feel  ever  grateful 
to  him.  That  legacy,  gentlemen,  consists  of  sound  principles — of  a 
treasury  of  sound  principles — of  Indian  Finance,  valuable  for  all  time 
io  thinking  men  in  India  and  to  statesmen  interested  in  the  coimtry. 
Those  principles  shew  how  India  may  be  made  contented,  prosperous 
•and  happy  under  British  itde.  They  also  show  in  what  i-espects, 
and  on  what  basis,  the  financial  relations  of  India  with  England  may 
be  adjusted  with  greater  justice  to  India  than  has  yet  been  vouch- 
safed to  her.  And,  moreover,  they  show  how  the  disadvantages  of 
foreign  rule  may,  in  some  degree,*  be  mitigated.  Mr.  Fawcett's  prin- 
ciples of  Indian  economic  refonn,  gentlemen,  lie  scattered  in  his  works, 
ill  his  political  economy,  in  his  work  on  free  trade  and  protection, 
-and  in  his  speeches  on  India,  but  they  lind  a  permanent  place  in 
that  admirable  book  of  his,  from  which  telling  passages  were  just 
read  to  you  by  his  Excellency  the  President.  That  book  contains  the 
throe  essays  wliich  he  originally  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen^ 
itfry,  and  which  he  subsequently  republished  in  the  form  of  a  separate 
book  under  the  title  of  "  Indian  Finance.*'  To  my  mind,' gentlemen* 
that  work  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  noblest  heritage  that  a  man  of 
genius,  a  man  of  science,  and  an  eminent  English  statesman,  can 
leave  to  posterity  in  India.  If  Mr.  Fawcett  had  done  no  other  ser- 
vice to  India,  that  work  alone  would  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
this  countiy.  That  work  will  long  retain  its  place  as  the  Indian 
Statesman's  guide-book,  since  no  Indian  administrator,  certahily  no 
English  statesman,  having  something  to  do  with  India,  can  do  with- 
out it.  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  some  portion  of  the  funds 
which  may  be  collected  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  memory  this  evening  cannot 
be  devoted  to  better  pui'poses  than  in  getting  this  work  translated 
into  the  vernaculars  of  India,  and  in  widely  distributing  copies  of  the 
'translations  amongst  the  people.  For,  gentlemen,  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  of  Indian  political  economy  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
want  of  the  countiy.  The  whole  career  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  gentlemen, 
is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fact,  that  if  ever  a  sense  of  iniquity  of 
India's  existing  financial  relations  with  England  led  any  Englishman 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  character  of  those  relations,  it  was  Mr. 
Fawcetfe,     And,  gentlemen,  if  ever  a  change  in  the  spirit   of  Britisl^ 
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rule  in  India  in  this  respect  brought  a  more  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  those  relations,  we  may  rest  assui-ed  that  it  would  be  due 
to  the  weight  of  that  generous  public  opinion  which  Mr.  Fawcett  did 
more  to  create  than  any  statesman  before  or  after  him.  At  no  time, 
gentlemen,  was  Mr.  Fawcett' s  warning  voice  needed  more  urgently 
than  at  present.  Yon  are  aware  that  Jiigh  questions  of  militar}' 
finance  ai*e  at  this  moment  exeix;ising  the  minds  of  statesmen  in  India 
and  England.  The  proposal  is  to  burden  India  with  a  permanent 
expenditure  of  two  millions  sterling  a  year  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  Indian  army,  (xentlcmen,  if  it  was  possible 
for  Mr.  Fawcett  at  this  time  to  rise  from  his  grave  and  speak  out,, 
what  would  he  have  said  ?  The  first  question  which  he  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  put  from  his  place  in  Parliament  to  the  Indian 
Minister  would  have  been,  Where  is  the  money  for  this  heavy  addi- 
tional charge  to  come  from  'r  There  arc  serious  objections  to  the 
raising  of  loans  in  India  or  England.  There  are  serious  objections 
to  new  methods  of  taxation.  India  is  too  poor  to  subscribe  to  new 
loans,  while  every  million  of  money  raised  in  England  necessitates  a 
remittance  for  interest  in  tlie  shape  of  produce  worth  more  thau 
Ks.  4,25,000.  His  second  question  would  have  been.  Is  this  addi- 
tion to  the  army  justified  by  the  loyalty  of  the  princes  and  people 
of  India  ?  The  third  question  he  would  probably  have  put  would  be. 
Are  you  not  spending  your  money  twice  over  to  gain  a  single  object? 
Your  military  railways  would  enable  you  to  concentrate  your  forotv*^ 
at  a  given  point  in  a  given  time  and  with  the  facilities  of  rapid  loco- 
motion, which  they  will  afford,  they  will  increase  your  fighting  power 
many  times  over.  Whore,  then,  is  the  need  for  adding  to  the  present 
strength  of  the  army  ?  His  fourth  question  would  probably  have 
been,  Has  any  idea  been  formed  of  the  quantity  of  produce  which 
India  will  be  required  to  export,  and  of  the  capacity  of  India  to  raise 
that  produce  to  meet  the  ov(T-increasing  annual  drain  from  India 
to  England  ?  His  fifth  question  would  have  been,  Is  it  not  fair  that 
rich  England  should  share  with  poor  India  the  greater  portion  of  the 
burden  of  this  imperial  defence  ?  And  his  sixth  and  last  question 
would  have  been,  Why  not  utilize  the  forces  of  the  Native  States  for 
imperial  defence  ?  These  ai'c  no  light  questions.  They  demand  the 
serious  attention  of  responsible  statesmen  in  India  and  England,  It 
seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  the  true  defence  of  India  consists  in  a 
lK)licy  of  trust.  (Cheers.)  What  India  greatly  needs  at  present  is 
mor<»  of  constinictive  statesmanship.more  of  sympathetic  statesmanshiih 
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to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  destnictive  forces  that  have  for  years 
past  been  working  around.  And  the  tnie  note  of  ecionomic  refonu 
in  India  would  be  struck  by  the  statesman  whose  measures,  while 
protecting  her  frontiers,  prevent  a  waste  of  India's  money,  and  who- 
affords  a  wide  scope  for  internal  improvement  in  the  country. 
(Cheers.) 


III. 
THE   MUNICIPAL   SERVANTS   BILL. 

(Speech   delivered  at   the  Jirst    reading  of  the   Bombay   Mtmicipal 
Servants  Bill  in  the  Bombay  Leyittlafhr  Council  in  1890.) 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Javekilal  Umiamiankab  Yajnik,  said:— I 
(ihall  briefly  state  the  cii*cumstanees  under  which  this  Bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Council.  In  July  last  year  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bombay  Municipality  was  threatened  with  strikes  by 
the  scavengers  and  bigdries  in  its  service.  Mr,  E.  C.  K.  Ollivant 
was  then  the  Municipal  Commissioner  of  Bombay.  It  appears  that 
in  reporting  on  the  subject,  he  made  uu  earnest  appeal  to  Govern- 
ment for  legal  powers  to  deal  more  severely  with  strikes  in  the 
future.  It  was  urged  that  the  existing  Municipal  Act  of  1P88  was 
powerless  to  deal  with  combinations  on  the  part  of  the  workpeople. 
The  old  Act  of  1872  did  give  powt^r  to  the  Corporation  to  make 
l»y e -laws  **  for  the  regular,  efficient,  and  faithful  performance  of 
their  several  duties  by  all  olHccrs  and  servants  of  the  Corporation 
.subordinate  to  the  Commissioner.'^  By  el  aw  9  was  framed  under 
that  Act  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  resignation,  withdrawal 
from  duty,  and  leave  of  such  servants.  That  bye-law  became  extinct 
when  the  new  Municipal  Act  of  1888  came  into  force.  As,  however, 
the  new  Act  gave  no  power  to  the  Corporation  to  make  bye -laws, 
while  it  im^wsed  heavy  responsibilities  on  the  Corporatioa  in  respect 
i»f  the  surface  cleaning  of  the  city  and  of  the  removal  of  the  city's 
nightsoil  through  the  agency  of  scavengers  and  haldlhhores,  some 
provision  for  the  enforcement  of  discipline  among  these  municipal 
servants  became  necessary.  The  obvious  coui*se  under  the  circum- 
.''tances  was  the  revival  of  the  old  bye-laws.  One  would  have  thought 
tinit  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  should  have  taken 
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tlie  form  of  a  proposal  for  a  Bill  limiting  legislation  to  empowering 
the  Coi*poration  to  frame  bye^laws  on  the  model  of  the  old  bye -laws 
which  had  stood  the  test  of  seventeen  years,  and  providing  penalties 
for  ccmbinations  aii:l  abutments  thereof.     Indeed,   when   the   Bill, 
which  ^\*a3  foi-wai'ded  for  t  he  opinion  of  the  Municipal  Coi^poration  of 
Bombay,  came  up  before  that  body  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
tlie  Committee  to  which  it  was  referred,  an  amendment  in  this  veiy 
form  was  moved  by  one  of  the  Councilloi's,  my  friend,  Dr.  Bhalchandra 
K.   Bhutawadekar,  in  the  absence  of  my   other  learned  friend,   Mr. 
Pherozeshah  M.  Mehta,   the   original  proposer  of  the   amendment. 
Mr.  Mehta  was  one   of   the  members   of  the  Committee.     In   the 
minute  of  dissent  recorded   by  him,  and  which  was  appended  to  the 
Committee^s  report,  !Mr.     Plierozeshah  Mehta  discussed  the  merits  of 
the  Bill  in  detail,   and  set  out  his   views  with   his   usual   clearness, 
forensic  ability,  and  wide  juid  intimate  knowledge  of  the   municipal 
affairs  of  Bombay.     In  recommending   a  resort  to  severer  penalties 
for  breaches  of  discipline  hitherto  liable  to  civil  damages,   Mr.     Olli- 
vant,  it  seems  to  me,  put  an  unbounded  faith  in  the  virtue  or  efficacy 
of  enactments,   in  a  belief  in  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls,   **   the 
unexpressed  postulate  that  every  evil  in  a  society  admits  of  cure :  and 
that  the  cure  is  within  the  reach  of  the  law,"  forgetting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  remedy  not  unfrcquently  proves  woi*se  than  the  diseane. 
A  harsh  law  defeats  its   own  object.     In  a  special  legislation  of  this 
kind  it  is  not  sufficient  to  keep   before  the  miud   the  simple   fact  of 
the  strikes  and  the  necessity   of  preventing  a  recurrence   of  them. 
The  experience  gained  in  respect  of  the  causes  which  produced   the 
s-tiikes  and  the  lessons  taught  by  them  have  to  be  correctly  interpre- 
ted.    It  is  necessary  that  the  Council  should   have  this  phase   of  the 
question  before  it  in  considering  the  principle  of  the  Bill.     And  here 
it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  facts  connected  with  these  strikes  ?     In 
my  opinion,  tlie  fii-ht  and  the  most   important  fact  in  this   connection 
is  that  last  year  was  the  second  occasion  on  which  the  strikes  occurred 
in  the  Health  Department  in  the  course  of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  first  occasion  dates  as  far   back  as  the  1st  January,    1866.     The 
strike  then  occun^ed  among  the  halalkhores,  and  was  due  to  the  im- 
portation of  up-country  haldnshores ;  but  the  men  soon  got  reconciled. 
In  respect  of  the  strikes  of  last   year,  it  is  noticeable  that  they  were 
due  tmaiuly  to  the  oppression  and  injustice  practised  upon  the  biff  dries 
or  scavengers  in  the  Health  Department  by  theii'  immediate  superiors, 
the  mukddams.     My  Lord,  I  hold   in  my  hand  an   official  report  on 
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these  strikes.     It  is  dated  the    17th  December,  1889.     It  was  made 
bj  Kh6n  Bahadur  M.  Abdul  All,    Superintendent  of  the   Detective 
Branch,   to  Colonel  F.  J. .  Wise,   Acting  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Bombay,  and   circulated  to  the   members  of  the  Corporation   on  t]ie 
]5th  May,  1890.     This  report  is  valuable  as  throwing  a  ilood  of  light 
on  the  causes  of  the  lato  strikes.     Speaking  of  the  grievances  of  the 
poor  scavengers,  the   Superintendent  remarks  that  ^^  the   principal 
grievances  of  the  municipal  higdries  at  the  time  of  the  first  strike  in 
July,  1889,  were  (1)  the  payment  of  dustitn  to  the  mukddams  at  the 
rate  of  annas  8  per  male  and  annas  4  per  female  every  month,   and 
(2)  the  payment  of  one   month's  wages  for  procuring  a  permanent 
place  and  of  a  rupee  per  mensem  for  procuring  a  substitute's  place/' 
One  of  the  mukidams,  into  whose  conduct  an  enquiiy  was  made  by 
the  Superintendent,  admitted  his  guilt  and,  says  the  Superintendent, 
"  offered  under  a  promise  of  pardon  to  lay  bai*e  the  organised  system 
of  receiving  dusturi  and  other  illegal   remimerations  complained  of, 
which,  he  said,  were  levied  by  all  mukddams   and  shared  with   their 
respective  ward  clerks,  sub-inspectors,  and  even  inspectors,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,     I  brought  the  fact  by  your  order  to  the  notice  of 
the  municipal  authorities  conceniod,  but  it  was  not  considered  advis- 
able to  accept  the  offer  under  tlie  condition  "  (para.  9).     Why  this 
organised  system  of  levying  dusturi  and  other  illegal   remunerations 
was  not  enquired   into  it  is  for  Mr.   OlHvant  to  explain.     But  the 
results  of  the  prosecutions  of   certain  ringleaders  among  the   mukti- 
dams  before  the  Presidency  Magistrates  left  no  manner  of  doubt   on 
the  subject.     In  para.  16  of  the  report,  the  Detective  Police  Superin- 
tendent says : — **  The  results  of  the  above  prosecutions  have,  no  doubt, 
proved  satisfactoiily  the  correctness  of  the  allegations  of  the  bigi'ries^ 
who  have  now  not  only  exposed  their  superioi's,  but  have  also  deprived 
them  of  their  long  and  uninterniptedly  enjoyed  illegal  remunerations. 
Thus  the  bigdries  in  general,  and  especially  those  who  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  exposures,  have  naturally  made  themselves  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  persons  under  whom  they   have  to  serve   daily ;   such 
being  the  case,  their  immediate  flu])eriors,  especially  the  inukadamf«. 
wiU   sooner  or  later   try   every  possible   means   in   their   power  to 
unnecessarily  molest  and  ruin  their  accusers  and   exposers."     Before 
ending  his  report,  the  Superintendent  remarks : — *^  In   laying   the 
above  facts  before  you,  I  beg  to  state  that,  unless  prompt  and  effec- 
tive measures  are  adopted  to   protect  the  poor  hig&ries  against   their 
offended  superioi*s,  none  of  tlie  opproflsod  will   ever  venture   to  come 
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forward  for  the  redress  of  his  grievances,  and  the  thing  again  (will) 
become  as  bad  as  before  and  may  lead  to  serious  consequences.' '     It 
does  not  appear  that  the  facts  elicited  in  course   of  the   enquiries 
in  the   Presidency  Magistrate's  Court   and  the   experience  there- 
by gfdned  of  the  last  strikes  have  been  translated  into    any   of 
the   provisions  of  the  Bill.    While  it  is  held  that   these  workmen 
have  in  their  ranks   men  with  much  power   to  do  mischief,  the  fact 
that  they  are  a  very  useful  and  indispensable  class  of  work-people, 
and  that   the   success  of   the  sanitary  administration   of  the  city 
depends  upon  theii*  cheerful  and  contented  dispositioo,  does  not  appear 
to  have  received  a  due  measure  of  attention.     The  Bombay   Gazette^ 
in  an  admirable  leading  article  the  other  day,  called  attention  to  this 
and  other  aspects  of  the  question.     Some  idea,  my  Lord,  of  the  very 
important   and   useful  service   these   municipal  servants   do  to   the 
public  in    bringing  about   a  low  rate  of  mortality,  in   reducing  the 
fi'cquency  of  epidemics,  and  in   maintaining  Bombay  in   remarkably 
good  health  of  late  years,  may  bo  formed   from  the  fact  that   on  an 
average  3,974    men  and   women  and   665   scavengering  and   drain 
carts  and  lo8  uightsoil  and  cesspool  earts  were  at  work  each  day  in 
1888-89  for  the   collection   and  I'emoval  of  many   hundred  tons  of 
garbage  or  kutchra  and  nightsoil,  and  for  the  opening  and  cleaning  of 
many  hundred  miles  of  covered  drains.     So  rapidly  has  the  city  been 
extending  of  late  that  we,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  the  changes  going 
on  in   respect   of  health  and.  sanitation  by  the   services  these  people 
perform,  are  scarcely  able  to  appreciate  them.     No  doubt   the  public 
who  pay  tliem  are   entitled  to  the  performance   of  these  services   in 
a  regular  and  faithfid  manner,  but  it  is  also  due  to  the   services  they 
render  that  they  should  i-eccive  adequate  protection  from  the  munici- 
pal authorities   against  the  le\^'  of   blackmail  from  their  immediate 
superiors.     And  if,  when  failing  to  receive  redi'ess  for  their  grievaii- 
ces,  they  abandon  their  work,  and  that,  too,  once  in  25  yeai*s,  what 
is  it  that  the  municipal  authonties  have  recoui'se  to  ?     They  consider 
the  conduct  of  these   men  in  asking  protection   against   the  levy  of 
blackmail  to  be  blameworthy,  and  ask   Government  to  frame  a  law 
with  a  view  to    exact    absolute    ol>edience,   on   pain  not   only    of 
forfeitm-e  of  pay   and  iine,  but  of  imprisonment  extending  to  three 
months.     This  brings  me  to  the  priniiple  of  the  Bill.     Section  3  of 
the  Bill,  which   embodies   the  principle,   makes   resignation,    with- 
drawal or  absence  from  or  neglect  or  breach  of  duty  or  of  any  law  or 
rule  or  order  by  a  pert^on  wliich,  as  a  municipal  servant  it  is  his  duty 
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to  obey,  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  which  may  extend 
to  three  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  principle  goes  far  beyond 
the  declared  object  of  the  Bill,  which  is  to  re-enact  the  penalties 
hitherto  imposed  under  the  old  bye-laws.  Para.  4  of  the  Statement 
of  Objects  and  Reasons  says  that  "  the  primary  object  of  the  present 
Bill  is  not  so  much  to  introduce  any  new  obligations  as  to  provide 
by  legislation  the  penalty  hithei'to  imposed  under  municipal  bye- 
laws. "  Again,  in  para.  9  it  is  stated  that  *Mt  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  provide  by  legislation  the  protection  which  the  repeal  of 
the  bye-laws  has  withdrawn."  Now,  the  penalty  hitherto  imposed 
imder  the  old  bye-laws  for  breaches  of  discipline  consisted  in  a 
forfeiture  of  wages  and  fine.  The  principle  of  the  Bill,  however, 
ji^oes  further.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  light  and  serious 
offences,  but  treats  all  offences,  whether  they  consist  in  absence  or 
withdrawal  from  duty  or  wilful  breaches  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
as  crimes  punishable  by  imprisonment.  Thus,  while  the  lighter  acts 
or  breaches  of  discipline  by  individual  workmen,  which  cannot 
endanger  public  health  or  safety,  are  dealt  with  severely  in  the  Bill, 
the  more  serious  offences  of  combinations  or  strikes  which  really 
<'ndanger  public  health  and  safety,  and  to  prevent  which  is  the 
avowed  object  of  the  Bill,  are  wholly  ignored  or  indirectly  dealt  with. 
When  the  Bill  came  up  before  the  Select  Committee,  it  became  my 
duty  to  point  out  that  whereas  absence  or  withdrawal  from  duty  and 
wilful  neglect  or  breach  of  discipline  may  be  punished  with  forfeiture 
of  pay  and  fine,  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  should  be  reserved 
mainly  for  combinations  and  abetments  thereof.  To  punish  mere 
absence  from  or  neglect  of  duty  with  imprisonment  would  involve 
excessive  hardship  in  a  matter  in  which  public  interests  are  not 
8eriou3ly  jeopardised.  In  the  case  of  strikes  or  combinations,  public 
interests  are-  seriously  endangered.  I  accordingly  suggested  the 
addition  of  a  special  clause  dealing  with  strikes.  I  also  suggested 
that  where  acts  on  the  part  of  individual  workmen  were  such  as  to 
endanger  public  safety,  as  in  the  case  of  abandonment  of  duty  by  a 
member  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  such  acts  should  be  made  liable,  not 
only  to  forfeiture  of  pay  and  fine,  but  to  imprisonment.  In  making 
this  recommendation,  regard  was  had  to  the  frequency  with  whioh 
fires  have  of  late  broken  out  in  Bombay,  resulting  in  a  heavy  loss  of 
property.  In  a  recent  report  of  one  of  the  Fire  Insui'anee  Companies 
(the  Prince  of  Wales  Fire  Insurance  Company)  the  following  passage 
occurs : — •*  The  year  under  review  has  been  a  prolific  one  for  fires,  the 
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number  and  extent  of  losses  being  without  precedent  in  Bombay. 
The  yeai*ly  average  lose  by  fire  during  the  last  26  years  amounts  to 
Rs.  3,2^,916,  while  the  estimated  value  of  property  destroyed  and 
damaged  by  fire  during  the  3'ear  is  about  Rs.  50,00,000."  In  short,  the 
principle  I  contended  for  was  the  award  of  punishment  according  to  the 
degree  or  nature  of  the  offence.  These  proposals  did  not  meet  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  Select  Committee.  The  proposal  to  insert  a 
clause  dealing  with  strikes  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  defining  the  word  "  strike, "  or  in 
introducing  into  our  legislation  a  law  of  criminal  conspiracy.  But 
the  Committee  agi^eed  to  go  so  far  as  to  add  a  fresh  Clause  (c)  which 
they  thought  would  to  some  extent  meet  the  case  by  providing  a 
pimishment,  conformable  to  the  existing  law,  for  the  abetment  of  the 
offences  created  by  clauses  (a)  and  (A).  It  was  also  thought  that  my 
proposed  amendments  would  have  had  the  effect  of  completely 
remodelling  the  first  part  of  the  section  by  creating  three  distinct 
classes  of  offences,  with  a  distinct  punishment  for  each.  With  re- 
gard to  the  last  objection,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  the  first  part 
of  the  section  would  have  been  completely  i-emodelled  by  my  pro- 
posal. The  three  classes  of  offences  are  not  created  by  my  proposal. 
They  already  exist  in  the  Bill,  and  it  was  only  in  respect  of 
punishments  for  them  that  I  proposed  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
more  logical  arrangement.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  legal 
definition  of  "  strikes  "  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  it.  In  view  of 
that  difficulty  I  have  proposed  the  addition  of  a  clause  dealing  with 
combinations  for  purposes  which  are  indicated  in  the  Bill  as  offences 
under  clauses  (a)  and  (6).  As  regards  the  introduction  of  a  law  of 
criminal  conspiracy  which  would  be  new  to  our  Penal  Code,  I  admit 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  deal  with.  I  may  venture, 
however,  to  say  that  though  a  law  dealing  with  industrial  conspiracy 
may  be  unknown  to  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
known to  countries  where  labour  disputes  have  been  far  more  frequent 
and  far  more  serious  in  their  results  than  in  India.  The  English  statute 
of  1875  recognises  it.  I  find  from  it  that  breaches  of  contract  by  the 
employes  of  gas  and  water  companies  acting  in  combinations,  and 
resulting  in  failure  of  supplies  of  gas  and  water,  are  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment.  Section  4  of  38  and  39  Victoria,  cap. 
85,  known  as  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875^ 
provides  that  where  a  person  employed  by  a  municipal  authority  or 
by   any  company  or  contractor  on    whom  is  impoeed  by   Act  of 
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Parliament  the  duty,  or  who  have  otherwit»e  asBumed  the  duty  of  sup- 
plying any  city,  borough,  town,  or  place,  or  any  part  therfeof,  with 
gas  or  water,  wilfidly  and  maliciously  breaks  a  contract  of  service  with 
that  authority  or  company  or  contractor,  knowing  or  having  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  probable  consequences  of  his  so  doing, 
either  alone  or  in  combination,  will  be  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  borough,  town,  place,  or  part  thereof,  wholly  or  to  a  great 
extent,  of  their  supply  of  gas  or  water,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof 
by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  or  on  indictment,  be  liable  either 
to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  ])ounds,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour.  If, 
then,  the  object  of  the  present  Bill  is  to  punish  strikes  or  illegal 
combinations,  the  legisdature  is,  I  am  hiunbly  of  opinion,  bound  to 
recognise  the  principle  of  the  English  statute ;  but  if  the  recognition, 
in  an  open  manner,  of  such  a  principle  for  industrial  conspiracy 
would  not  be  conformable  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code, 
then  any  attempt  to  punish  combinations  of  workmen  through  the 
indirect  mode  of  punishing  individual  acts  is,  I  respeotf uUy  submit, 
highly  objectionable.  Either  punish  stiikes  by  a  direct  and  straight- 
forward provision  of  law,  or  leave  them  alone,  but  I  consider  it  in- 
expedient to  inflict  penalties  for  combinations  through  or  in  the 
name  of  individual  breaches  of  discipline.  But  if  a  law  of  criminal 
conspiracy  in  the  shape  of  strikes  or  illegal  combinations  is  not  con- 
formable to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  still  less,  1 
presume,  is  the  ordinary  neglect  of  duty  by  an  individual  considered 
a  tit  subject  for  penal  legislation.  On  this  subject  nothing  can  be 
more  explicit,  I  think,  than  the  view  taken  by  Lord  Macaulay  and 
the  other  Commissioners  on  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  They  appear  to 
have  shown  great  reluctance  to  treat  neglect  of  duty  by  a  servant  as 
a  crime.  ,  In  note  P.  on  the  chapter  on  the  criminal  breaches  of  con- 
tracts of  service,  the  Commissioners  observe  : — "  We  agree  with  the 
great  body  of  jurists  in  thinking  that  in  general  a  mere  breach  of 
contract  ought  not  to  be  an  offence,  but  only  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
civil  action."  To  the  general  canon  thus  laid  down  the  Commissioners 
make  some  exceptions.  They  agree  (1)  that  some  breaches  of  con- 
tract are  very  likely  to  cau-e  evil,  such  as  no  damages  or  only  very 
high  damages  can  repair,  and  (2)  that  they  arc  also  veiy  likely  to 
be  committed  by  persons  fi*om  whom  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  any  damages  can  be  obtained.  My  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  the  mover  of  the  Bill,  will  perhaps  take  hold  of  these  exeep- 
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tione  as  justifying  tlie  piiiiciple  of  the  Bill.  He  will  urge 
tliat  in  the  ranks  of  the  municipal  workmen,  such  as  scaven- 
gers and  halalkhorefi  there  is  much  power  to  do  mischief; 
that  this  mischief  would  be  such  as  no  amount  of  damage*^ 
can  repair,  nor  are  the  workmen  in  a  condition  to  pay  any 
damages.  For  instance,  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  scavengers  to 
sweep  streets  or  clean  dizains,  or  on  the  part  of  the  halalkhores  to 
remove  nightsoil,  will  give  rise  to  epidemics  which  no  amount  of 
damages  can  repair,  and  that  such  evil  will  be  caused  by  men  from 
whom  there  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  recovering  any  damages. 
To  this  my  reply  is  that  such  dangei*s  to  public  health  and  safety  ai'o 
likely  to  arise  by  neglect  of  duties  on  the  part,  not  of  individuals, 
but  of  combinations  of  them,  and  that  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
individuals  can  be  met  without  difficulty  by  replacing  such  indivi- 
duals by  others.  The  Municipality  of  Bombay  possesses  resources 
which  are  ample  enough  fortius  purpose.  The  Commissioners  on  the 
Indian  Penal  Code  then  discuss  concrete  cases  involving  such  breach«'*j 
of  contract  as  in  their  opinion  are  fit  subjects  for  penal  legislation. 
The  cases  are  those  of  palanquin -bearers,  seamen  bound  to  carry  a 
vessel  to  a  pai*ticidar  poit,  and  men  having  the  care  of  infants,  of 
the  sick,  and  of  the  helpless.  And  they  say  : — *'  We  have  indeed  been 
urged  to  go  further,  and  to  punish  as  a  criminal  every  menial  servant 
who  before  the  expiration  of  the  teim  for  which  he  is  hired  quits  hi^ 
employer.  But  it  does  not  appeal'  to  us  that  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  market  for  that  description  of  laboui*  in  India,  good  masters  slw 
much  in  danger  of  being  voluntarily  deserted  by  their  menial  servants, 
or  that  the  loss  or  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  sudden   departure 

<  >f  a  cook,  a  groom,  a  hurkaru,  or  khidmatgar,  would  often  be  of  a 
serious  character.  If  the  words  *  scavenger,'  *  halalkhorc,'  *  drain - 
cleaner,'  *  fireman,'  ai*e  substituted  for  the  words  *  cook,'  *  groom,* 
"  hurkaru,'  or  '  khidmatgar,'  in  the  '  above  quotation  the  argument 
would,  mutatis  mutandis,  stand  eqully  good  for  mimicipal  employes. 
.Vnd  the  conclusion  which  the  Commissioners  come  to  is  : — "  Wv 
ara  greatly  apprehensive  that  by  making  these  petty  breaches 
of  contracts  offences  we  should  give,  not  protection  to  good 
luastera,  but  means  of  oppi*ession  to  bad  ones."    On  a  careful  review 

Of   all  "ijhcse  considerations,   the  conclusion  which  the  Indian  Law 

<  -ommis^ioners  arrived  at  was  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
punish  AA  criminal  every  menial  servant  who  quits  his  employer 
without  ft  certain  notice  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
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he  is  hired  under  ordinary  oiroumsfcances.  So  much,  my  Loi*d,  for 
what  I  may  call  the  juridical  view  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  which 
seeks  to  inflict  heavier  penalties  for  breaches  of  contract  hitherto 
liable  to  civil  damages.  Since  this  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
Indian  jurists,  there  have  been,  it  seems  to  me,  only  two  instances 
or,  strictly  speaking,  only  one  instance,  in  which  the  legislature 
has  thought  fit  to  interpose  its  authority.  By  Section  II.  of  Act 
XIII.  of  1859,  if  a  workman,  after  having  received  money  in 
advance  from  a  person,  wilfully  neglects  to  perfonn  the  work 
he  has  contracted  to  perform,  he  shall  be  tried  before  a  Magis- 
trate who,  on  being  satisfied  of  such  wilful  neglect,  may  order 
him  to  perfonn  such  work  or  repay  the  advance  received  by  him,  and 
in  case  of  refusal  to  comply  with  such  order,  may  direct  him  to 
be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  Thus  no 
workman  can  po(;ket  advances  with  impunity  if  the  work  is  not  done. 
The  only  instance  in  which  the  principle  of  the  Bill  has  found  applica- 
tion, and  which  has  been  put  forward  as  a  precedent  for  the  present 
legislation,  is  that  of  the  Calcutta  Municipal  Act.  I  am  not,  however, 
.sufficiently  well  posted  in  the  circumstances  which  rendered  such 
legislation  at  Calcutta  eiLpedient  or  necessary.  But  apart  from  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  Bill,  there  arc  a  few  practical  considerations 
which  I  think,  the  Council  have  to  bear  in  mind.  By  far  a  large 
number  of  municipal  servants  in  the  Health  Department  are  mahars, 
bhangis,  dheds,  &c.  They  occupy  a  very  low  status  in  Hindu  society. 
They  belong,  in  fact,  to  what  are  known  as  the  Hindu  outcastes. 
As  such  they  are  deban*ed  from  employment  as  domestic  servants  for 
in-door  or  out- door  work.  It  is,  therefore,  their  interest  as  well  as 
their  duty  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  municipality.  Whether  the 
present  legislation  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  strikes  or  not, 
it  is  hai'd  to  say,  but  the  probable  result  of  holding  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment  in  terrorem  over  their  heads  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
to  cause  a  serious  disappointment  to  them.  They  will  constantly  be 
vnder  the  fear  that  the  law  will  be  used  as  a  handle  for  extortion  and 
oppression  by  the  mukadams,  their  immediate  supeiioi's. 

If  their  disappointment  and  fear  will  not  drive  them  into  open 
strikes  or  combinations,  it  is  quite  possible  to  hold  that  they  may 
drive  them  to  leave  the  service  of  the  municipality  one  by  one,  consis- 
tently with  the  letter  of  the  law,  for  I  consider  that  a  rapressive 
measure  like  this,  which  does  not  discriminate  between  light  and 
serious  offences,  but  holds  out  the  same  penalties  for  all  cannot  fail  to 
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be  ultimately  productive  of  more  harm  than  good.     One  more  remark 
and  I  have  done.    The  scope  of  the  Bill  is  not  limited  to  Bombay.    Its 
operation  admits  of  being  extended  to  any  municipal  district  in  tho 
Bombay  Presidency.  Now,  the  measure  may  be  necessary  for  Bombay* 
though  the  strikes  even  there  have  occurred  at    the  interval  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  not  one  out  of  the  160  municipalities  or  so 
that  are  spread  over  the  different  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  has, 
to  my  knowledge,  ever  complained  of  any  strikes  having  taken  place 
amongst  its  workmen  and  have  ever  wanted  a  law.     The  state  of  the 
labour  market  in  the  mofussil  is  entirely  different,  want  of  employ- 
ment for  workmen  or  cheapness  of  labour  being  its  prominent  feature. 
I  therefore  fail  to  see  that  any  case  whatever  has  been  made  out  for 
cs:tending  the  application  of  this  Bill  to  any  district  municipality. 
And  now  to  sum  up  what  I  have  said.     It  seems  to  me,  my  Lord, 
that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  is  open  to  the  objection   that  whereas 
the  object  and  reason  of  the  Bill  is  to  re -impose  the  penalties  under 
the  old  byelaws,  the  Bill  goes  far  beyond  this  object  in  legislating 
for  severer  penalties ;  that  while  individual  acts  or  offences  of  a  lighter 
nature  not  hurtful  to  public  health  or  safety  are  proposed  to  be. 
penally  dealt  with,  acts  of  combinations,  which  are  really  dangerous 
to  public  health  and  safety,  are  altogether  ignored,  any  penal  provi- 
sion for  them  being  considered  as  not  conformable  to  the  existing  law 
in  India,  or  if  dealt  with  at  all,  they  are  reached  indirectly  through 
or  in  the  name  of  lighter  offences ;  that  penalties  for  combinations 
and  the  principle  which  regulates  them  are  known  to  the  English 
Statute;   that  if  they  are  not  conformable  to  the  existing  law  in 
India,  neither  has  the  treatment  of  individual  breaches  of  contracts  of 
service  as  crimes  found  favour  with  the  Indian  Law  Commissioners  ; 
that  the  only  case  where  the  principle  has  found  application  is  that  of 
the  Calcutta  Municipal  Act ;  that  the  very  useful  and  indispensable 
class  of  municipal  sei*vants,  on   whose  contented  and  cheerful  service 

the  success  of  the  sanitary  administration  of  Bombay  depends,  deserves 
better  at  the  hands  of  the  municipal  authorities  in  Bombay  than  so 
serious  a  curtailmeat  of  their  freedom ;  that  stringent  legislation  in 
their  case  would  be  no  certain  guarantee  that  the  public  interests  of 
health  and  safety  will  be  safeguarded,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
just  possible  to  hold  that  it  may  result  in  consequences  far  more 
serious  than  those  contemplated  by  the  municipal  authorities  from 
the  disappointment  and  heart-buiming  which  the  Bill  may  create, 
and,  lastly,  that  no  case  has  been  made  out  for  extending  the  applica- 
tion of  the  measure  to  any  municipal  district  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency. 


BUORUDIN  TVAUt,  Eiq.    (Btrritter-at-Uw.) 
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BUDRUDIN  TYABJI,    Esq,,    (Barbistee-at-Law.) 

•*  Our  country's  welfare  is  our  firat  concern, 
And  who  promotes  tkat  best—  best  proves  his  duty." 

Anions^  the  brilliant  public  men  of  light  and  leading  of  Bom- 
bay, who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  great  talents  and 
their  active  interest  in  everything  that  concerns  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  this  c  ountryt  Mr.  Budrudin  'J  yabji  may  justly  be  said 
to  occupy  a  prominent  rank.  He  is  well-known  not  only  as  a 
successful  barrister  and  eminent  lawyer,  but  also  as  one  of  theqiost 
sagapious  and  clear-headed  politicians  of  India.  He  has  played 
an  important  part  in  public  afFairs,  and  is  highly  respected  both 
by  the  Government  and  the  public  for  the  sobriety  of  his  judg- 
ment. His  career,  both  professional  and  public,  is  instructive, 
and  if  there  is  one  lesson  which  it  teaches  more  than  any  other, 
it  is  this,  that  even  the  most  busy  lawyer  can  find  time  for  the 
service  of  his  country,  if  he  has  but  the  will  to  serve  it. 
This  is  a  lesson  which  many  of  us  need  to  have  impressed  on 
our  minds  in  these  days,  when  the  most  favourite  plea  with  a 
large  number  of  educated  men,  who  do  not  look  beyond  their 
own  money-making  occupations,  is  that  they  have  no  time  to 
devote  to  any  public  cause. 

Mr.  Budrudin  Tyabji  is  descended  from  a  respectable  and 
well-known  Arab  family  that  many  years  ago  settled  in 
Cambny.  His  father,  Tyabji  Bhai  Miyan  Saheb,  was  a  prosperous 
merchant,  but  what  distinguished  him  from  his  fellow- 
merchants  was  that  he  was  an  enlightened  man  and  spared 
neither  money  nor  trouble  to  give  his  sons  the  best  education. 
All  his  sons  were  sent  to  England,  and  two  of  them  returned 
to  India — one,  that  is.  Mr.  Curarudin  Tyabji  as  solicitor,  and 
the  other,  Mr.  Budrudin,  as  barrister.  This  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  instincts  of  Mr.  Tyabji  Bhai  Myan,  considering  the 
general  condition  of  education  in  the  country  over  thirty  years 
ago,  and  the  specially  backward  condition  of  education  among 
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the  community  to  which  he  belonged.  Such  a  spirit  of  en- 
lightenment by  such  a  gentleman  excites  our  highest  admira- 
tion, and  Mr.  Budrudin's  family  ought  to  feel  a  pride  in  having 
so  liberal-minded  and  farsightod  ti  parent.  Mr.  Budrudin  was 
bom  on  the  8th  of  October,  1844.  He  received  his  Urdu  and 
Persian  education  in  .  Bombay  in  what  was  known  as  Dada 
Makhra*s  Madressa.  He  then  joined  the  Elphinstone  Institu- 
tion, after  attending  which  for  some  years  he  was,  in  his  16th 
year,  sent  by  his  father  to  England.  This  was  in  April  1860.  He 
joined  the  Newbury  High  Park  College,  in  London,  and  matri- 
culated at  the  London  University.  He  studied  for  the  higher 
honors  of  the  same  University,  but  in  October  1864  he  had  to 
return  to  India  owing  to  failing  health.  After  a  year's  stay 
in  India,  during  which  his  health  improved,  he  returned  to 
England.  Having  been  medically  adWsed  to  give  up  Uni- 
versity studies  on  account  of  weak  eyesight,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  study  law  and  qualify  himself  for  the  Bar.  He  joined 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  April,  1807. 
He  returned  to  Bombay  in  November  1867,  and  took  his  oath 
as  an  Advocate  of  the  High  Court  of  Bombay  in  the  month  of 
December  following.  Mr.  Budrudin  was  the  first  Native  of 
India  who  joined  the  Bombay  Bar.  For  some  years  he  devoted 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  his  profession,  and  by  his  industry, 
his  talents,  and  clear-headedness,  he  established,  within  a  short 
time  after  he  had  begun  to  practise,  an  enWable  reputation  as 
an  able  and  accomplished  lawyer.  His  fluency  of  speech  and 
clever  advocacy  brought  him  a  large  practice,  in  spit«  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Native — and  the  prejudice  among  the  litigat- 
ing public  against  a  native  barrister  was  strong  in  those  days. 
He  also  became  well-known  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
searching  cross-examiners  of  the  Bombay  Bar.  One  incident 
well  illustrates  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  abilities  by 
the  Bench,  He  was  once  engaged  to  defend  a  prisoner  who 
waB  tried  at  the  Criminal  Sessions  of  the  High  Court,  presided 
OTer  by  Mr.  Justice  Westropp.  Mr.  Budrudin  conducted  the 
defence  ably,  and  obtained  from  the  jury  a  verdict  of  **  not 
guilty  "  for  his  client,  who   was  acquitted.     I^e  next  morning 
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the  Bombay  Gazette  described  Mr«  Budrudin's  speech  in  defence 
of  the  prisoner  in  somewhat  uncompUmentary  terms.  Mr. 
Justice  Westropp,  on  takipg  his  seat  that  day  on  the  Bench » 
addressed  Mr.  Budrudin  as  follows  with  reference  to  what  the 
Bombay  Gazette  had  said  of  his  speech :  — 

**  Mr.  Tyabji,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  hei'e,  and  also  the 
Beporter  of  the  Bombay  Gazette,  as  I  wish  to  make  some  obser- 
vations upon  the  report  of  the  case  which  was  concluded 
yesterday.  The  paper  represents  you  to  have  made  *^a  rig- 
Biarole  and  a  nonsensical  speech  ^'  in  defence  of  your  client. 
As  these  remarks  are  not  only  imfair,  but  likely  to  do  harm  to 
a  young  Barrister,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  observe  that,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  those  remarks. 
I  consider  the  case  was  most  ably  conducted  by  you,  and  that 
the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner  was  mainly  due  to  the  ability  and 
skill  with  which  you  addressed  the  jury. " 

We  have  said  above  that  for  some  years  after  Mr.  Budrudin 
commenced  his  career  as  an  Advocate,  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  profession.  For  nearl)'-  ten  years  he  was  only 
known  as  a  clever  barrister,  and  he  rarely  took  part  in  any 
public  movement.  It  was  in  May,  1879,  that  he  made  what 
may  be  called  his  maiden  speech  on  a  public  platform  in 
Bombay,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Framjee  Cawasjee  Hall,  to 
memorialise  Parliament  against  the  abolition  of  the  import 
duties  on  Manchester  goods.  That  speech  showed  that  Mr. 
Budrudin  had  the  making  in  him  of  a  first-rate  platform  speaker. 
In  the  year  1882  ho  was  nominated  by  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
then  Governor  of  Bombay,  an  additional  and  non-official  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Bombay.  The  period  of  his  Coun- 
cillorship  was  an  eventful  period  in  the  annals  of  British  ad- 
ministration in  India.  It  was  in  1882  that  Lord  Ripon,  then 
Viceroy  of  India,  issued  his  famous  Resolution  on  Local  Self- 
Govemment.  Mr.  Budrudin  took  a  prominent  and  active  part 
in  the  debates  in  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  on  what  are 
known  as  the  Bombay  Local  Boards  and  Municipalities  Bills, 
His  speeches  in  the  Council  were  admired  both  by  the  public 
and  the  press  for  close  reasoning,  sober  judgment,   and  lucid 
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exposition  of  facts,  no  less  than  for  their  eloquence.  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  from  his  place  as  President  of  the  Bombay  Legisla- 
tive Council,  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Budrudin 
for  his  admirable  speeches  ii?  the  Council,  which,  said  hi» 
Excellency,  would  have  been  listened  to  with  rapt  attention, 
even  by  such  an  august  assembly  as  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Budrudin  thenceforth  became  known  as  one  of 
Bombay's  orators.  At  nearly  every  public  meeting  held  in 
Bombay  during  the  years  1883  and  1884  he  figured  as  a 
prominent  sj>eakcr,  and  was  received  cordially  by  Bombay 
audiences.  His  speech  on  the  Indian  Civil  Service  question 
at  the  meeting  held  in  1883  in  the  Framjee  Cowasjee  Hall,  his 
speech  on  the  Ilbert  Bill  at  tlio  meeting  held  in  the  same  year 
in  the  Bombay  Town  Hall,  his  speech  at  the  unprecedeutly 
large  and  crowded  public  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall  in 
December  1884,  in  honour  of  Lord  Ripon,  are  models  of  chaste 
eloquence.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Budrudin  rarely  rises  to  the 
burning  passion  of  a  moving  orator ;  but  what  he  wants  in  fire 
he  makes  up  by  his  fluency  and  his  argumentative  power. 
That,  however,  he  can  rouse  himself  and  then  rouse  hi?^ 
audience  on  occasions,"^  was  made  clear  by  the  stirring  speech 
which  he  made,  as  its  President,  at  the  third  National  Indian 
Congress  held  in  Madras,  in  December,  1887.  That  speech  was  au 
agreeable  surprise  even  to  those  who,  having  previously  heard 
Mr.  Budrudin  on  Bombay  platforms,  had  learnt  to  admire  hi» 
eloquence.  It  was  delivered  with  all  the  pathos  of  an  enthu- 
siastic speaker,  and  made  a  most  agreeable  and  vivid  impression 
on  all  who  listened  to  it.  But  mere  eloquence  and  oratory  are 
but  poor  gifts  and  hardly  deserve  to  be  extolled,  if  they  are  not 
combined  with  solidity  of  character  and  the  spirit  of  action. 
Good  and  lasting  work  is  not  accomplished  by  mere  gift  of  the 
tongue  ;  it  require^  something  that  is  more  solid — a  resolution 
to  do  even  more  than  to  talk,  Mr.  Budrudin  has  not  been 
content  to  make  speeches  and  let  his  reputation  rest  on  them. 
What  entitles  him  to  public  respect  is  the  quiet,  steady,  and 
unhesitating  and  imceasing  manner  in  which  he  has  worked  to 
diffuse  knowledge  and  enlightenment  among  his  co-religionists* 
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The  ilahoiuedan  commumty  had  unfiirtunately  long  lagged 
b^iind  the  other  Indian  communities  in  point  of  education  ;  but 
of  late  they  have  commenced  to  come  forward.  The  com- 
munity owes  a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Budrudin,  who  has  by  means 
of  the  Anjuman^i-Islam  helped  to  spread  education  among  his 
co-religionists.  This  work  has  occupied  his  constant  thoughts, 
and  to  ithehns  devoted  much  of  his  energy  ;  and  his  best  reward 
for  his  silent  labour  in  that  direction  is  that  he  now  sees 
the  number  of  educated  Mahomed ans  and  Mahomedan 
graduates  annually  increasing.  The  Mahomedan  commimity 
of  Bombay  is  in  point  of  enlightenment  slowly  coming  to  the 
front,  and  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  Mr. 
Budrudin  that  we  have  now  in  Bombay  Mahomedan  solicitors, 
Mahomedan  barristers,  and  educated  and  enlightened  Maho- 
medan merchants.  We  wish  that  he  may  continue  to  devote 
many  a  year  yet  to  the  cherished  objects  of  his  heart,  namely, 
the  extension  of  education  among  the  Mahomedans,  with  the 
flame  unobtrusive  modesty,  and  leave  a  name  behind  which 
posterity  shall  remember  with  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OP 
Mb,  budrudin  TYABJL 

I. 

THE  VICER0Y;8  (LORD  RIPON)  TENURE  OF  OFFICE. 

{Before  a  very  large  and  influential  public  meeting ^  held  on  Saturday^ 
the  VI th  of  February  \SB2,  at  the  Framjee  Cowasjee  at  the  invita- 
tion oftheBmnbay  Branch  of  the  East  India  Association,  for  the 
purpose  of  memorialisiny  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  prayiny  for  the 
extension  of  the  Vteeroy^s  (Lord  Ripon)  term  of  office.  Mr. 
{note)  Sir  Din$haw  M,  Petit  in  the  chair.) 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Budrudin  Tyabji  said  he  hardly  knew  whether 
on  this  important  occasion  be  should  C9ngratulate  himself  on  having 
an  opportunity  of  moving  the  resolution,  which  he  felt  instinctively 
would  be  carried  by  them  with  acclamation,  or  should  regret  that  it 
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should     not    have     devolved    upon    some     abler    and     worthier 
hand.    The  resoluticm   to   whic^    he    referred  was    as    follows:-— 
*^  That  this  meeting  express  their  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  satis- 
faction at  the  vaiious  important  measures  which  His  Excellency  the 
Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Bipon,  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
of  India,  has  inaugurated  since  the  commencement  of  his  Vice-royalty." 
(Applause,)  The  history  of  Lord  Ripon's  administration  in  India  was 
short ;  but  it  had  already  been  memorable.     It  was  not  three  years 
since  His  Excellency  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Viceroy,  and  they 
could  not  have  forgotten  the  clamour  that  was  then  raised  by  a 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  British  subjects  against  that  appointment — a 
clamour  founded  purely  upon  religious  distinctions.     But  they,  who 
were  happily  accustomed  to  see  diversity  of  races,  creeds,  and  nation- 
alities working  together  in  harmony  for  the  common  weal,  could  not 
but  feel  wonder  at  the  bigotiy  and  narrow-mindedness  which  sought 
to  deprive  their  country  of  the  invaluable  services  of  one  of  the  best, 
ablest,   and  most   enlightened   statesmen   that  England  had  ever 
produced.     (Applause.)  When  Lord  Ripon  came  to  India,  he  brought 
with  him  not  only  a  gi'eat  mind,  a  powerful  intellect,  a  great  experi- 
ence of  political  life ;  but  what  was  more,  a  great  and  deep  sympathy 
for  the  people  of  this  countiy,  and  their  just  and  legitimate  wants 
and  aspirations.     On  his  lordship  taking  the  reins  of  office,  he  foimd 
the  Vernacular  Pr3ss  Act  disfiguring  their  statute-book,  and  it  was 
not  at  all  strange  that  a  statesman  of  his  enlightened  views,  bred  in 
the  free  atmosphei^e  of  England,  should  have  at  once  perceived  the 
fatal   mistake    of    smothering  the   scarce   audible   voice  of  India, 
rather  than     sti'cngtheniiig    it.     if     there    was     disaffection     and 
disloyalty  in  India,  as  was  asserted  by  the  supporters  of  that  measure, 
surely  one  would  imagine  that  the  better  course  would  be  to  trace 
that  state  of  things  through  the  native  press,  to  discover  objections, 
and  to  redress  the  grievances  that  gave  rise  to  it.     Surely,  the  wiser 
course  would  be,  not  so  much  to  suppress  the  objections  of  the  people 
to   any   measures   of   Governmenf,  as  to  suppress  those  obnoxious 
measures  themselves,  to  which  the  people  could  justly  object.    (Appla- 
use.)    When  Lord  Ripon  came  to  India,  the  Afghan  question  had 
reached  its  last,  and  perhaps  its  most  important  stage,  and  he  (Mr, 
Buch-udin)  thought  they  had  all  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
on   the   happy   conclusion   which   had  been  come  to,  not  without 
strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  Lord  Ripon.     Surely,  it  was  better 
that  the  Afghan  nation,  which,  although  it  had  been  defeated,  was 
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not  conquered,  certainly  not  subdued,  should  be  made  a  fiiendlj 
uei^bour.  The  contribution  that  was  obtained  from  the  British 
•exchequer  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Afghan  war  must  have  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  efforts  which  Lord  Ripon  made  on 
their  behalf.  Further,  look  at  the  energetic  protest  whic'h  Lord  Ripon 
lodged  when  it  was  intended  to  saddle  the  revenues  of  this  country 
with  the  expenses  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  (Applause.)  They 
would  all  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  Lord  Ripon  had  laid  the 
natives  of  this  country  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  by  having 
taken  a  firm  stand  against  the  British  Government  in  England  on 
behalf  of  the  revenues  and  the  people  of  this  country.  (Applause.) 
They  had  no  mterest  whatever  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt, 
Their  interests  were  merely  centred  in  the  Suez  Canal;  and  he 
thought  if  there  was  one  thing  which  was  now  more  clearly  established 
than  another,  it  was  that  the  Suez  Canal  was  never  for  a  moment  in 
jeopardy.  He  thought,  therefore,  they  ought  to  feel  grateful  to 
Loixi  Ripon  for  the  enei*getic  stand  which  he  had  made  on  their 
behalf.  But  it  was  the  internal  administration  of  India  in  its  various 
branches  which  would  make  Lord  Ripon' s  name  memorable  in  the 
history  of  India.  Whatever  branch  of  administration  tliey  looked 
to,  everywhere  they  found  unmistakable  traces  of  a  master 
mind  devoting  its  energies  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  Look  at  the  important  resolu- 
tions connected  with  the  collection,  suspension,  and  remission 
of  the  land  revenue.  Look  at  the  reduction  of  the  salt  duty, 
which  had  conferred  a  great  boon  upon  the  impoverished  popu- 
lation of  India.  Look  again  at  the  establishment  of  the  Agricnltui*al 
Banks  for  helping  the  poor  lyots  ;  and  he  thought  they  could  not  but 
be  convinced  of  the  sincere  anxiety,  the  extreme  solicitude  of  Lord 
Bipon  to  do  the  utmost  he  could  to  help  the  poorer  masses  of  India. 
{Applause.)  Further,  consider  the  important  resolutions  passed  in 
regard  to  the  encouragement  of  private  enterprise  in  this  country, 
in  regard  to  the  purchasing,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  stores  required 
by  the  different  branches  of  Government  in  India  itself,  in  regard  to 
the  promotion  and  the  development  of  the  arts,  industries,  and  manu- 
factui^es  of  India.  There  was  a  time  when  India  wa^  famous  for  her 
arts,  manufactures,  and  industries.  In  consequence  of  competition 
with  Western  nations,  imfortunately  the  natives  had  fallen  off  in 
that  respect,  but  he  thought  no  one  who  had  the  good  of  India  at 
heart  could  fail  to  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Lord  Ripon  for  the  helping 
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hand  which  he  had  stretched  forth  to  save,  if  possible,  their  expiring 
indnstries.  Again,  if  they  considered  the  measures  which  Lord  Ripon 
had  adopted  for  giving  publicity  not  only  to  legislative  but  also  to 
executive  measures,  if  they  contrasted  this  policy  of  Lord  Ripon  with 
the  policy  which  gave  birth  to  the  Vernacular  Press  Act,  they  could 
not  but  be  struck  with  the  vast  difference  between  the  two.  The 
one  courted  criticism,  and  invited  the  confidence  and  the  judgment 
of  the  pablic ;  the  other  tried,  as  far  as  possible,  to  smother  public 
opinion.  Another  important  measm*e  of  Lord  Ripon  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  competitive  examinations  for  the  employment  of  the 
natives  of  this  country  in  the  different  grades  of  the  public  service. 
This  in  itself  was  a  great  reform,  which  would,  to  a  great  extent,  do 
away,  more  or  less,  with  the  system  of  patronage,  and  would  bring 
to  the  front  those  who  were  most  entitled  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
Government.  (Applause.)  But  that  Lord  Ripon  was  not  merely 
a  man  of  words,  but  essentially  a  man  of  deeds,  was  shown  most 
conclusively  by  his  having  appointed  Mr.  Justice  Romeshchunder 
Hitter  (applause;  to  the  high  and  dignified  post  of  Chief  Justice  of 
Bengal.  This  was  a  worthy  recognition  of  the  undoubted  talents 
and  attainments  of  that  very  learned  judge ;  but  it  afforded  a  ver}'' 
apt  illustration  of  Lord  Ripon' s  policy,  which  showed  his  keen 
perception  of  merit,  his  sincere  endeavours  to  do  justice,  and  it  proved 
that  he  was  endowed  with  sufficient  strength  of  character  to  with- 
stand the  mere  clamour  of  the  officials  around  him,  or  merely  the 
opinion  of  a  section  of  the  public.  Another  most  important  measure, 
which  had  not  yet  been  completed,  but  which,  he  trusted,  would  soon 
be  completed,  was  the  recent  Bill  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Supreme  Legislative  Council  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  restric* 
tions  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  native  magistrates  and  judges.  (Loud 
applause.)  That  was  a  measure  on  which,  he  confessed,  he  felt 
some  difficulty  in  speaking  with  patience,  because  it  seemed  to  him 
that  there>  was  so  little  to  justify  the  anomaly  which  now  disfigured 
our  otherwise  fair  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  To  him  the  wonder 
was  not  that  this  blot  should  now  be  attempted  to  be  expunged, 
but  rather  that  it  should  ever  have  existed,  or  that  it  should  have 
been  tolerated  for  so  many  years.  It  was  sought  to  justify  the 
invidious  distinction  which  now  existed  on  three  grounds  :  first,  that 
the  anomaly  had  existed,  and  therefore  it  should  continue  to  exist. 
In  other  words,  the  argument,  forsooth,  was  that  the  longer  an 
injustice  had  existed  the  greater  the  reason  why  it  should  be  perpe- 
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toated*  This  was  an  argument  which  answered  itself.  Another 
argument  used  was  that  native  magistrates  and  judges  might  possibly 
be  influenced  by  race  prejudices  in  the  decision  of  matters  that  came 
before  them  ?  Consider  how  far  this  argument  went.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  greatest,  and  perhaps,  best  founded,  boast  of  British  govern- 
ment in  India  was  that  it  had  established  throughout  the  various 
provinces  just,  able,  and  impartial  tribunals  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  But  what  became  of  that  boast  if  in  the  very  next  breath  tliey 
were  told  that  these  tribunals,  whicli^'  could  take  cognizance  of  the 
gravest  offences,  which  could  determine  questions  of  life  and  death  in 
regard  to  the  millions  of  their  native  fellow-creatures,  were  incap- 
able of  determining  even  the  most  trivial  mattei*s  when  the  offend(»i'& 
happened  to  be  British-bom.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  question  of  race 
prejudice  was  one  that  deserved  to  be  taken  into  careful  account. 
But  it  was  not  one  that  ought  to  be  pressed  too  far.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  if  the  mere  fact  that  the  race  of  the  magistrate  or  the 
judge  was  different  from  that  of  the  suitors  before  him  was  a  disqua- 
lification, then  it  was  a  disqualification  which  could  not  merely  stop 
at  the  native  magistrates  or  judges.  It  was  a  disqualification  which 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning  would  apply  to  all  magistrates  and  judges 
whatsoever,  including  European.  (Applause.)  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  no  less  absurd  to  say  that  all  native  magistrates  or 
judges  were  incapable  of  exercising  jmisdiction  in  consequence  of 
their  race,  because,  forsooth,,  in  one  or  two,  or,  perhaps  more, 
instances  it  might  be  possible  to  trace  race  prejudices.  It  was  unfair 
to  argue  this  than  to  say  that  all  European  magistrates  should  be 
disqualified  because  of  one  or  two  miscamages  of  justice,  which  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  point  to.  (Applause.)  There  was 
no  one,  he  ventured  to  think,  present  at  the  meeting  who  had  for- 
gotten the  memorable  minute  of  their  late  Mceroy,  Lord  Lytton,  on 
the  important  •*  Fuller  Case."  There  was  no  one  who  could  have  for- 
gotten  the  circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  that  minute.  But  was 
it,  therefore  to  be  seriously  argued  that  European  magistrates  should 
not  be  invested  with  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  there  were  suitors  of 
different  nationalities  before  them.  The  next  important  measiu'e 
which  Lord  Kipon  had  introduced  was  the  repeal  of  the  Indian 
import  duties.  He  was  aware  that  that  was  a  measure  on  which 
great  controversy  existed.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  measure  which 
bethought  a  great  portion  of  the  people  believed  to  have  been  more  in 
the  interests  of  Lancashire  than  in  the  interests  of  India.    However 
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that  might  be,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that,  at  all 
events  in  the  case  of  Lord  Bipon,  they  could  explain  that  by  any 
such  hypothesis.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  knowing  as  they  did  Lord 
Ripon's  character,  convinced  as  they  were  of  his  sincerity  of  purpose? 
anxious  as  he  was  to  do  everything  not  in  the  interests  of  any  other 
country,  but  purely  and  simply  in  the  interests  of  the  millions  under 
his  sway,  certain  it  was  that  Lord  Ripon  was  actuated  by  the  best 
motive  in  the  interests  of  this  countr}'.  Whether  they  agreed  with 
that  policy  or  not,  there  was  much  justification  in  the  principles  of 
political  economy ;' and  although  it  might  be  that  it  had  advanced  the 
interests  of  Lancashire  they  must  not  forget  that  it  had  been,  more 
or  less,  also  in  the  interests  of  this  country.  Nobody  could  deny 
that  the  repeal  must  tend  to  the  development  of  commerce,  and 
must,  at  all  events,  cheapen  the  articles  that  were  imported  into 
India,  and  were  used  by  a  vast  nimiber  of  the  people.  But  amongst 
80  mnny  beneficent  measures,  any  single  one  of  which  would  suffice 
to  render  Lord  Ripon's  adminstration  illustrious  there  was  one  which 
stood  forth  pre-eminent,  and  which  would  render  Lord  Ripon's 
name  immoi*tal  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  (Loud  cheers.)  It 
was  the  scheme  of  local  self-government.  (Applause.)  It  was 
indeed,  difficult  to  appreciate,  at  present,  the  full  extent  of  the  bless- 
ings which  such  a  momentous  scheme  as  that  was  calculated  to 
confer  upon  India.  Much  would  depend  upon  the  manner  in  \diich 
it  was  adopted  by  the  various  local  Govei*nments  f^i^d  Adminstrations. 
A  great  deal  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  people  themselves,  and 
not  a  little  upon  the  encouragement,  support,  and  coimtenance  it 
might  receive  at  the  hands  of  local  officials.  But  of  this,  at  least,  he 
felt  convinced,  that  it  was  a  scheme  which  was  eminently  calculated 
to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  political  education,  to  draw  closer  to- 
gether the  bonds  between  the  official  and  the  non-official  classes,  to 
brinj  into  harmony  the  Europeans  and  the  natives,  to  attach  the 
jieople  of  this  country  to  their  dear  sovereign,  (Applause).  In 
connection  with  local  self-govei*nment,  there  was  again  a  general 
question  of  the  education  of  this  vast  Empii'e.  They  wei'e  all  aware 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Education  Commission,  and  although 
there  were  misgivmgs  at  first  in  the  minds  of  some  of  them  as  to 
the  Insult  of  that  Commission,  and  as  to  the  motives  which  gave 
birth  to  it,  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the  labours  of  the  Education 
Commission  would  end  in  a  gi*eat  blessing  to  this  countiy — (applause) 
— that  it  would  i-esult  in  an  Education  Act  calculated  to  spi^ead 
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education  throughout  the  different  provinces  of  India.  Lord 
Ripon's  anxiety  to  spread,  as  far  as  possible,  education  amongst  the 
masses,  had  been  somewhat  misunderstood.  But  it  did  not  at  all 
follow  that  because  primary  education  was  to  be  encouraged  and 
extended,  therefore  secondary  and  higher  education  was  to  be 
suppressed.  Far  from  it.  If  primary  education  existed  throughout 
the  length  and  bi^eadth  of  this  Empii'e,  secondary  education  could 
not  but  advance,  and  with  secondary  education  higher  education 
must  equally  proceed.  These  were  the  various  important  measures 
which  Lord  Ripon  had  inaugurated.  He  thought  they  must  all  feel 
with  him  that  if  there  was  any  Viceroy  who  deserved  their  gratitude, 
it  was  pre-eminently  Lord  Bipon.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  thought  that 
they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  His  Excellency  and  to  those  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  the  Govenmient  of  India.  Lord  Bipon 
was,  no  doubt,  the  head  of  the  present  policy ;  but  they  must  not 
forget  that  he  was  aided  in  his  efforts  by  such  enlightened  adminis- 
trators as  Mr.  Gibbs,  Major  Baring,  and  Mr.  Ubert.  They  were 
not  at  all  too  early  in  expressing  their  thanks  to  Lord  Kipon.  If 
anything,  they  were  rather  too  late.  But  if  they  were  late,  let  them 
make  up  for  that  by  the  manner  in  which  they  showed  their  gi*ati- 
tude.  Let  them  lift  their  voices  in  unmistakable  tones — in  tones 
that  would  be  wafted  across  the  ocean  to  the  foot  of  Her  Majesty's 
throne.     (Loud  cheers.) 

II. 

THE  NATIVE  JUBISDICTION  BILL. 

(^Before  a  public  meeting  of  the  Native  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  convene 
ed  by  the  late  Sheriffs  Mr,  R,  N^  Khote,    C,  I.  E.,   and  held  in 
the  Toion  Hall,  on  Saturday  28th  April  1883,  Jor   the  purpose  of 
considering  the  Ilbert  Bill,  for   amending    the    Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejibhoy,  Bart,,  C  5.  /.,  in  the  Chair,) 

The  Hon.  Budroodeen  Tyabjee,  who  was  received  with  loud  cheers, 
said — Mr.  Chairman  and  Grentlemen, — I  think  I  have  been  present  at 
a  great  many  public  meetings  on  various  important  occasions,  some 
of  them  held  in  this  very  Town  Hall,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  witnessed  a  larger,  a  moi*e  influential,  or  a  more  representative 
gathering  than  I  see  before  me  this  evening.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  the 
occasion  which  has  brought  us  together  is  indeed  an  important  one. 
We  have  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  calmly  and  dis- 
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passionately, — and  I  trust  without  loss  of  dignity  to  ourselves  or  in« 
justice  to  others — the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  Gentlemen,  whatever  may  be  the  feelings  excited 
elsewhere,  whatever  may  be  the  causes  which  have  given  rise 
to  those  feelings— whoever  may  be  responsible  for  them,  I  think 
we,  the  citizens  of  Bombay,  have  indeed  good  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  comparatively  serene  atmosphere  in  which  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  live.  (Hear,  hear).  Gentlemen,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  strong,  passionate,  or  abusive  language  is  the  surest 
sign  of  a  bad  cause.  (Applause.)  And  so  convinced  am  I  of  the  truth 
of  this  saying  that  I  should  indeed  be  sorry  if  a  single  word,  expression 
or  sentiment  dropped  this  evening  either  from  my  own  lips  or  from 
those  of  any  other  speaker  that  could  be  justly  held  to  give  cause  of 
offence  to  any  section  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  especially  to  that 
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Important  European  community  with  whom  it  should  be  our  constant 
aim  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony,  and,  if  possible,  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship,  and  to  whom,  in  spite  of  recent  occurrences,  we  must  always 
look  up  with  more  or  less  of  respect,  esteem,  and  even  admiration, 
(Loud  cheers.)  But,  gentlemen,  if  I  thus  counsel  moderrition  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  because  I  don't  feel  indignant  at  the  unparalleled  insults 
that  have  been  offered  to  our  whole  Indian  community  at  a  groat  public 
meeting  recently  held  in  the  metropolis.  (Applause) .  But  becaupe  I  am 
anxious  that  our  countrymen  should  afford  a  striking,  a  memorable 
example  of  forbearance  and  self-restraint,  even  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  and  because  I  am  convinced  that  no- Ian n>ti age  that 
we  could  use  could  add  one  jot  to  the  severity  of  the  condemnation 
which  has  already  been  pronounced  upon  the  Calcutta  profeedings  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  Her  Majesty's  representative  in  Indin,  in  no 
less  a  place  than  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  when  His  Excel- 
lency the  Viceroy  (Loud  cheei-s,)—  denounced  the  langunjie  of  the 
Calcutta  orators  as  the  language  "of  violence,  of  exaggeration  ofmisre. 
presentation,  and  menace."  (Loud  applause.)  Now,  gentlemen ,  what  ai*e 
the  proposals  of  the  Goveniment  of  India  that  have  given  rise  to  all 
this  heated  discussion,  to  all  this  violent  agitation  ?  They  are  simply 
to  invest  a  very  small  and  select  number  out  of  the  ablest,  tlie  most 
experienced,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  our  native  magistrates  and 
judges  with  an  infinitesimal  jurisdiction  over  European  British  subjects. 
(Applause.)  Gentlemen,  the  proposals  are  in  themselves  so  small, 
and  but  for  the  principle  involved  so  utterly  insignificant,  tha^  it 
would  indeed  have  required  the  power  of  prephecy  to  have  foretold  the 
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stoinn  that  bas  burst  over  Calcutta,  and  overwhelmed  the  European 
community  there,  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  prejudice,  excitement,  and 
even  frenzy.  But,  gentlemen,  however  much  we  may  regret  this  ebtiUi* 
tion  of  feeling,  however  much  we  may  consider  it  unjustifiable,  it 
yet  behoves  us,  I  think,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  interests  or 
privileges,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  European  community  are  concern- 
ed, to  inquire  carefully  into  their  allegations,  and  to  see  if  there  is 
really  any  foundation  for  the  alarm  which  they  profess  to  f ecL     Now, 
gentlemen,  what  are  the  grounds  on  which   this  violent  opposition  to 
the  bill  is  8ou<rht  to  be  justified  ?    First,  it  is  alleged  that  the  native 
magistrates  and  judges  are  likely  to  be  swayed  by  their  race  prejudices 
in  the  decision  of  cases  against  Europeans,     But,  gentlemen,  is  it  true 
in  the  first  place,  that  we  natives  of  India  have  any  such  prejudices  ?Ib 
it  true  that  we  entertain  any  hostile  feelings  towards  the  European  com- 
munity ?     Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  give  that  statement  the  most  emphatic 
contradiction.     I  have  known  Englishmen  who  entertain  the  strongest 
prejudices  against  the  natives  of  India,  who  look  upon  them  as  an 
inferior  oi'der  of  beings — (ironical  cheers) — who  refuse  to  associate 
with  them  on  anything  like  terms  of  equality,  but  I  have  not  come  across 
a  single  native  of  India  who  entertains  similar  feelings  towards  the 
European  community.  (Loud  cheers.)   But,  gentlemen,  even  assum- 
ing for  a  m  )m3:it  the  existence  of  these  race  prejudices,  what  reason 
is  there  for  supposing  that  our  native  juHgres  and  magistrates  are 
more  lik(>ly  to  be  swayed  by  ihem  than  their  European  colleagues  ? 
Do  not  Hindu,  Mussulman,  and  Parsee  judges  and  magistrates  every 
day  dispose  of  cases  in  which  the    parties   appearing  before  them 
belong  to  races,  creeds  and  nationalities  entirely  different  from  their 
own  ?  (H^ar,  hear.)     Then  what  ground  is  there  for  believing  that 
these  judges    and   magistrates    who    hold    the    scales    of    justice 
with  perfect  impartiality  in  the  case  of  all  other  communities,  should 
lose  their  balance  of  mind  in  the  case  of  Europeans  only?    Gentle- 
men, I  am  convinced  that  this  difficulty  about  the  race  prejudices,  so 
far  as  we  are  conceined,   has  no  existence  save  in  the  in.agination  of 
opponents  of  this  Bill — and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  advancing 
this  argument  they  have  unconsciously  let   the  cat  out   of  the  bag, 
they  have,  in  fact,  been  judging  by  their  own  standards?  (Hear,  hear, 
and  applause.)     But,  gentlemen,  it  is  further  alleged  that  a  great 
deal  of  pe>jui'y  prevails  in  India,  that  false  charges  are  often  brought 
against  iauoccit  parties,   and  that  the  absence  of  counsel  and  of 
public  criicibm  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  native  judges  and 
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magistrates  to  dispense  impartial  justice  to  Europeans.  But  surely^ 
gentlemen,  these  difficulties  have  been  vastly  exaggerated.  India 
cannot  boast  the  monopoly  of  perjury.  The  famous  claimant  Tich- 
borne  was  not  a  native  of  India.  (Loud  applause.)  But  so  far  a» 
these  difficulties  do  reaUy  exist,  they  exist  in  all  cases.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  are  more  or  less  inherent  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  cases  where  Europeans 
only  are  concerned.  They  are  not  confined  to  native  magistrates 
only.  A  European  magistrate  has  to  contend  with  these  difficulties 
no  less  than  his  native  colleagues.  He  cannot  get  rid  of  them  by 
the  mere  superiority  of  his  race.  The  only  means  which  will 
enable  him  to  cope  with  them,  are  not  the  place  of  his  birth  or 
the  colour  of  his  skin,  but  precisely  those  qualifications  whi(?h 
will  be  found  in  the  native  magistrates  and  judges  to  whom  thi^ 
Bill  will  apply,  viz.,  great  natural  abilities,  high  legal  attainments, 
and  a  ripe  judicial  experience  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  gentlemen,  if 
our  native  magistrates  and  judges  possess  enough  of  these  quali- 
fications to  overcome  these  difficulties  in  the  thousands  of  cases 
that  come  before  them,  where  other  communities  are  concerned,  why 
are  we  to  assume  that  they  would  fail  to  do  so  only  when  Europeans 
are  brought  before  them  *i  (Hear,  hear.)  Surely,  gentlemen,  it  'mk 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  om*  native  magistrates  and  judges, 
considering  the  peculiar  position  of  the  European  community  in  India, 
would  use  more  care  and  caution  in  dealing  with  Englishmen  than 
even  with  their  own  countrymen.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  further 
alleged  that  om*  native  magistrates  and  judges  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and -customs  of  the  European  commimity, 
especially  the  lower  orders.  If  this  is  a  sound  argument,  every 
European  judge  in  India  ought  to  be  at  once  deprived  of  his  jurisdiction 
over  the  natives  of  this  country  ?  For  what  can  be  clearer  than  that 
even  the  highest  of  our  judicial  officers,  even  the  judges  of  the  High 
Court,  know  but  little  of  the  masses  of  the  native  community, 
(Heai'y  hear.)  If  our  native  Covenanted  Civil  Servants  who  have 
spent  years  in  England,  who  freely  mix  with  the  best  classes  of  the 
European  community  in  India,  are  incompetent  to  tiy  European 
offenders,  by  reason  of  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
accused,  it  follows  that  European  judges  fresh  from  England  and 
knowing  not  a  word  of  the  Indian  language,  must  be  still  more  unfit 
to  try  the  natives  of  this  countiy.  (Applause.)  This  is  surely  a 
reduciio   ad  absurdum.    The   truth,  gentlemeui  is  tliat,    although  a 
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special  knowledge  of  ways  of  the  accused  is  not  witliout  its  use,  what 
is  really  essential  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  is,  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  world 
combined  with  the  ability  to  appreciate  evidence.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  gentlemen,  that  unless  the  Government  is  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  whole  administration  of  justice  ixi  India  is  utterly  rotten 
to  the  core,  that  our  ^magistrates  and  judges,  both  European  and 
natives,  ordinarily  dispense,  not  justice  but  injustice,  or  in  the 
altexsxative,  that  the  present  exceptional  and  anomalous  machinery 
of  the  law  is  provided  and  kept  up,*  not  so  much  for  seeming  im- 
partial justice,  as  for  screening  European  offenders,  unless  one  or 
the  other  of  these  preposterous  conclusions  is  admitted  it  will  be 
impossible  for  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  to  attach  the  smallest 
weight  to  arguments  founded  purely  on  these  considerations. 
(Applause.)  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  further  argued  that  it  is  a  highly 
cherished  privilege  of  the  European  community,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  taken  away,  because  it  causes  no  injustice  to  the  natives  of 
this  country.  But,  gentlemen,  what  can  be  greater  injustice  than  to 
compel  an  unhappy  complainant  who  may  have  a  grievance  against 
an  Englishman,  to  undertake  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  at  great ^ 
cost  and  inconvenience  to  himself  and  his  witnesses^  in  search  of  a 
European  magistrate,  because  forsooth  the  native  magistrate  near  at 
hand  is  incompetent  to  dispose  of  the  charge,  by  reason  of  his  race. 
Farther,  gentlemen,  what  can  be  greater  injustice  to  the  whole  Indian 
community  than  to  declare  even  the  ablest  of  our  native  magisti'ates 
and  judges,  no  matter  what  their  qualifications  may  be,  as  an  inferior 
order  of  men,  incapable  of  rising  to  that  height  of  judicial  •  excellence 
which  is  supposed  to  be  neccessary  to  try  cases  against  Europeans  ? 
Grentlemen,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  is  not 
only  unjust,  but  it  is  insulting  to  us.  (Cheers.)  It  is  insulting  to 
us,  first  because  it  brands  even  the  ablest,  the  highest,  and  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  judicial  officers  with  a  galling  and  a  pei'petual 
mark  of  inferiority.  (Renewed  cheers.)  It  is  insulting  to  us  because 
it  draws  an  invidious  distinction  between  the  European  and  the 
native  members  of  the  same  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  It  is  insult- 
ing to  us  because  it  exalts  the  European  British  subjects  into  such 
superior  beings  as  to  declare  that  even  the  highest  of  our  judicial 
officers  shall  be  incapable  of  imprisoning  him  a  jingle  day  or  fining 
him  a  single  rupee ;  and  it  is  insulting  to  us  because  it  degiades  our 
own   countrymen  to   such    a   depth    to  declare   in    the   very   next 
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breath  that  the  same  incompetent  and  unfit  magistrates  and  judges, 
who  are  incapable  of  trying  even  the  most  trivial  case  of  assault 
against  an  Englishmen,  are  yet  fit  and  competent  to  try  millions  of 
our  own  countrymen  for  the  gravest  charges  and  even  to  condemn 
them  to  death!  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  the  height 
of  absurdity  could  go  no  further,  and  yet  forsooth  these  are  the  argu- 
ments ostensibly  puj;  forward  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  this  just, 
generous,  and  above  all  extremely  modei'ate  and  cautious  measure* 
But,  gentlemen,  I  ^believe  that  the  real  opposition  to  this  Bill  is 
founded,  not  upon  any  sincere  apprehensions  as  to  miscarriage  of 
justice,  not  upon  any  belief  in  these  flimsy  arguments,  the  hollowness 
of  which  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  exposing,  and  which  are  not 
likely  to  deceive  any  candid  politician,  much  less  the  sagacious 
statesman  into  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  this  great  Empire  have 
been  committed,  but  upon  a  dislike,  more. or  less  conscious,  more  or 
less  intense,  of  the  whole  of  Lord  Eipon's  Administration.  (Hear, 
and  applause.)  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  large  section  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  community  which  cannot  fully  reconcile  itself  to  that  funda- 
mental principle  which  has  been  so  often  declared  and  repeated  over 
and  over  again  by  successive  Viceroys,  Ministers,  Secretaries  of 
State,  Parliaments,  and  even  by  Her  Gracious  Majesty  herself, 
— that  principle,  the  recognition  of  which  forms  the  key-note  to  the 
whole  of  Lord  Eipon's  policy,  that,  principle  on  which  are  based  all 
our  political  rights,  just  hopes  and  legitimate  aspirations ;  that  prin- 
ciple, namely,  which  dedaies  that  the  natives  of  India  are  entitled 
to  a  just  share  in  the  administration  of  their  own  coimtry,  and  that  a 
mere  difference  in  race,  colour  or  creed  shall  be  No  just  ground  for  dis- 
tinction in  political  treatment*  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  there  is  no 
principle  better  grounded  in  moral  justice  or  political  wisdom.  Other 
Viceroys  there  have  been  who  have  accepted  and  i*ecognized  this 
principle  in  words,  but  Lord  Bipon — (cheers) — ^is  the  only  one  who 
has  had  the  courage,  the  sagacity,  the  generosity,  the  prudence  and  the 
firmness  to  give  effect  to  it  in  deeds.  (Applause.)  Gentlemen,  tliey 
must  indeed  be  short-sighted  politicians  who  cannot  see  tlie  justice 
and  wisdom  and  the  perfect  safety  of  this  principle.  Lord  Eipon's 
policy,  founded  on  a  just  and  generous  treatment  of  the  natives  of 
this  country,  so  far  from  loosing  England's  hold  upon  India,  will 
rivet  it  and  chain  the  affection  of  the  people  to  the  throne.  (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen,  I  have  great  faith  in  the  justice  and  the  fiimness  of  the 
Goyermnent  of  India,  but  I  have  still  greater  faith  in  the  noble 
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instiiictci  and  the  love  of  fair  play  whicli  characterize  the  British - 
Parliament  and  the  British  public ;  but,  gentlemen,  if  the  introduction 
of  this  Bill  was  in  the  first  instance  wise  and  politic — as  I  think  it 
imdoubtedly  was — the  passing  of  it  now  has  become  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute political  necessity.     (Applause.)    The  withdrawal  of  the  Bill 
under  the  present  circumstances  could  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  less 
than  the  surrender  of  right  and  reason  to  passion  and  prejudice — as 
the  triumph  of  turbulent  agitation,  however  wrong,  over  calm  and 
respectful  representations,  however  just  and  well  f oimded..  (Applause.) 
Gentlemen,  the  moral  efPect  of  such  a  proceeding  upon  our  vast  and 
varied  populations  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous  in  the  last  degree. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  Bill,  even  with  the  modification  men- 
tioned by  my  friend  the  Sheriff,  becomes  law  now — ^when  it  may 
be  accepted  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  no  less  voluntary  than  graceful 
and    not    merely   as  a  concession — as  ten    years  hence  extorted 
by  irresistible  popular  agitation   it  will  be — so  far  from   shifting 
or  weakening  the   foundations    of    the   British  Empire   in   India 
consolidate  and  strengthen  them.-    (Cheers*)    Let    Lord  Ripon's 
generous  and  enlightened  policy  be  continued,  and  India,  instead 
of  remaining    as  at  present  a  source    of  weakness  to    England, 
will  become  a  tower  of  strength ;  the  British  Power,  instead,  of  rest- 
ing upon  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  or  the  craven  fears  of  a  con- 
quered Und  abject  population,  will  rest  upon  the  far  more  honorable— 
and  the  only,  and  I  venture  to  think  true—  firm  and  endearing  foun- 
dation, viz,f  the  affections  and  the  gratitude  of  a  happy,  prosperous, 
and  contented  people  (Loud  Applause.) 


III. 

INAUGURAL  ADDKESS  IN  THE  CALCUTTA  CONGRESS. 

(^Be/ore  thejirat  Silting  of  the  Sixth  Indian  National  Congrets  held  at 
Madras,  on   the  2Qth  December   1887.     Mr.   Budrudin  Tyafy't 
being  elected  as  the  President  of  the  Congress,  he   delivered  the 
folloxving  inaugural  address,) 

Mb.  Bubrttdin  Ttabji,  President,  rose  and  said: — Rajah 
Sib  T.  Madhava  Rao  and  GentlbmzI^, — I  thank  you  most 
sincerely  for  the  very  great  honour  you  have  done  me  by  electing 
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me  President  of  this   great  national  assembly.    (Jpplause.)    €len- 
tlemen,   it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  proud  of  the  great  distinction 
you  have  thus  conferred  upon  me,  the  greatest  distinction  which  it  is 
ill  your  power  to  confer  upon  any  one  of  your  oountrymen.    (Loud 
and  continued  applause,)     Gentlemen,  I  have  had  the  honour  of  Wit- 
nessing great  public  meetings  both  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere,  but  it 
is  quite  a  novel  sensation  for  me  to  appear  before  a  meeting  of  this 
description — a  meeting  composed  not  merely  of  the  representatives  of 
any  one  city  or  even  of  one  province — but  of  the  whole  of  the  vast 
continent  of  India, — representing  not  any  one  class  or  interest  but 
all  classes  (hear,  hear,  and  applause)  and  all  interests  of   the  almost 
innumerable  different  communities  that  constitute  the  people  of  India* 
(Applause,)  G-entiemen,  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  Congress,  held  in  Bombay  in  1885,  nor  had  I 
the  good  fortune  to  take  apart  in  the  deliberations  of  the  second  Con- 
gress, held  in  Calcutta  last  year.     But,   gentlemen,  I  have  carefully 
read  the  Proceedings  of  both  those  Congresses,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  that  they  display  an  amount  of  talent,   wisdom  and 
eloquence  of  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.     (Applause,) 
Gentlemen,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  two  past   Congresses,  I 
think  we  are  fairly  entitied  to  hope  that  the  proceedings  of  this 
present  Congress  wiU  not  only  be  marked  by  those  virtues,  but  by 
thai;  moderation  and  by  that  sobriety  of  judgment  which   is  the  off- 
spring   of  political    wisdom   and  political  experience.     (Applause.) 
Gentlemen,   all  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of  India,  and  all  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  watching  over  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
our  people,  have  every   reason  to  rejoice  at  the  increasing  success  of 
each  succeeding   Congress.     At  the  first   Congress  in   Bombay,  in 
1885,  wc  had  less  than  100  representatives  from  the  different  parts, 
of  India,  in  the  second   Congress,  at  Calcutta,   in  1886,   we  had  as 
many  as  440   representatives,  while  at  this  Congi'ess,  I  believe,  we 
have  over  600  delegates  (applause)  representing  all  the  different  parts 
and  all  the  different  communities  of  this  great  empire.     I  think,  then, 
gentlemen,  that  we   are  fairly  entitied  to  say  that  this  is  a  truly 
representative  national  gathering,     (Hear,  hear,  and  applause,)  In- 
deed, if  that  tentative  form  of  representative  institutioli   which  has 
so  often  been  asked  for  from   Government,   were  granted  to  us,   I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  gentiemen  I  now 
have  the   honor  of  addressing,  would   be  elected  by  their  respective 
constituencies  to  represent  their  interests.     (Applause,) 
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Gentlemen,  it  has  been  urged  in  derogation  of  our  character,  as  a 
representative  national  gathering,  that  one  great  and  important 
community — the  MussuLnan  community — has  kept  aloof  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  two  last  Congresses.     Now,  gentlemen,  in  the  first 
place,  this  is  only  partially  true,  and  applies  only  to  one  particular  part 
of  India,  and  is,  moreover,  due  to  certain  special,  and  local,  temporary 
causes  (hear^  hear,  and  applatue),  and  in  the  second  place,  no  such 
reproach  can,  I  think,  with  any  show  of  justice,  be  urged  against  this 
present  Congress,  (applause)  and  gentlemen,  I  must  honestly  confess 
to  you  that   one  great  motive  which  has  induced  me,  in  the  present 
state  of  my  health,  to  undertake  the  grave  responsibilities  of  presid- 
ing over  your  deliberations,  has  been  an  earnest  desire,  on  my  part,  to 
prove,  as  far  as  in  my  power  lies,  that  I,  at  least,  not  merely 
in  my  individual  capacity,   but  as  representing  the  Anjuman-i- 
Islam  of  Bombay  (loud  applause),  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any- 
thing whatever  in  the  position  or  the  relations  of  the  different  com- 
munities of  India, — be  they  Hindus,  Mussulmans,  Parsees,  or  Chris- 
tians— ^which  should  induce  the  leaders  of  anyone  community  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  others  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  those  great  general 
reforms,  those  gi*eat  general  rights,  which  are  for  the  common  benefit 
of  us  all  (hear,   hear,  and  applause)  and  which,  I  feel  assured,  have 
only  to  be  earnestly  and  unanimously  pressed  upon  Government  to 
be  granted  to  us.     Gentlemen,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  each  one  of 
our  great  Indian  communities  has  its  own  peculiar  social,  moral, 
educational  and  even  political  difficulties  to  surmount — but  so  far 
as  general  political  questions  affecting  the  whole  of  India»  such  as 
those  which  alone  are  discussed  by  this  Congress — are  concerned,  I, 
for  one,  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  why  Mussulmans  should 
not  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  {hear,  hear,  and  applause)  with  their 
fellow  countrymen,  of  other  races  and  creeds,  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all.  (Applause.)  Gentlemen,   this  is  the  principle  on  which  we,  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  have  always   acted  and  from  the  number, 
the  character,  the  position,  and  the  attainments  of  Mussulmandelegates 
from  the  Bengal  Presidency  and  from  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  as 
well  as  from  the  North -West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  ib  also  the  view  held,  with  but  few, 
though,  perhaps,   important    exceptions,  by  the    leaders    of    the 
Mussulman  communities  throughout  the  whole  of  India.     (Hear,  hear, 
and  applause.)     Grentlemen,  it  has  been  urged  as  a  slur  upon  our 
loyalty  that  this   Congress   is   composed   of  what  are  called   the 
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educated  natives  of  India.  Now,  if  by  this  it  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  that  we  are  merely  a  crowd  of  people  with  nothing  but  our 
education  to  commend  us,  if  it  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  that  the 
gentry,  the  nobUity  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  land  have  kept  aloof 
from  us,  I  can  only  meet  that  assertion  by  the  most  direct  and  the 
most  absolute  denial.  (Hear^  hear^  and  applause,)  To  any  person  who 
made  that  assertion  I  should  feel  inclined  to  say,  come  with  me  into 
this  Hall  (applause)  and  look  around  you,  (applause)  and  tell  me 
where  you  could  wish  to  see  a  better  representation  of  the  aristocracy 
not  only  of  birth  and  of  wealth,  but  of  intellect,  education,  and 
position,  than  you  see  gathered  within  the  walls  of  this  Hall. 
{Applause.)  But,  gentlemen,  if  no  such  insinuation  is  intended  to  be 
made,  I  should  only  say,  that  I  am  happy  to  think  that  this 
Congress  does  consist  of  the  educated  natives  of  India.  {Bear^ 
hear.) 

Gentlemen,  I,  for  one,  am  proud  to  be  called  not  only  educated 
but  a "  native"  of  this  countiy.  {Applause^  and  hear^  hear,)  And, 
gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  know,  .where  among  all  the  millions  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  India  are  to  be  found  more  truly  loyal,  nay, 
more  devoted  friends  of  the  British  empire  than  among  these  educated 
natives.  (Loud  and  continued  applause,)  Gentlemen,  to  be  a  true  and 
a  sincere  friend  of  the  British  Grovemment,  it  is  necessary  that  one 
should  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  great  blessings  which  that 
Government  has  conferred  upon  us,  and  I  should  like  to  know  who 
is  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  these  blessings— the  ignorant 
peasants  or  the  educated  natives?  Who,  for  instance,  will  better 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  good  roads,  railways,  telegraphs  and 
post  offices,  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  hospitals,  good  laws 
and  impartial  courts  of  justice  ? — the  educated  natives  or  the 
ignorant  peasants  of  this  country  ?  (Applause.)  Gentlemen,  if  there 
ever  were  to  arise — which  God  forbid — any  great  struggle  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  for  supremacy  in  this  coiintry — who  is  more 
likely  to  judge  better  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  empires? 
(jffeary  hear.)  Again  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  in  these  matters  it  is  the 
educated  natives  that  are  best  qualified  to  judge,  because  it  is  we  who 
know  and  are  best  able  to  appreciate— for  instance,— the  blessings  of 
the  right  of  public  meeting,  the  liberty  of  action  and  of  speech,  and 
high  education  which  we  enjoy  under  Gre»t  Britain,  whereas,  pro- 
bably, under  Russia  we  should  have  nothing  but  a  haughty  and  des- 
potic   Government  whose  chief  glory  would  consist  in  vast  military' 
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organization,  aggression  upon  our  neighbours,   and  great  military 
exploits.     {^Applause,') 

No,  gentlemen,  let  our  opponents  say  what  they  please,  we,  the 
educated  natives,  by  the  mere  force  of  our  education,  must  be  the 
best  appreciators  of  the  blessings  of  a  civilized  and  enlightened 
Government,  and,  therefore  in  our  own  interests,  the  best  and  staimch- 
est  supporters  of  the  British  Government  in  India.  (Applause.) 
But,  gentlemen,  do  those  who  thus  charge  us  with  disloyalty  stop  for 
a  moment  to  consider  the  full  meaning  and  effect  of  their  argument, — 
do  they  realize  the  full  import  and  significance  of  the  assertion 
they  make  ?  Do  they  understand  that,  in  charging  us  with  disloyalty, 
they  are,  in  reality,  condemning  and  denouncing  the  very 
Government  which  it  is  their  intention  to  support.  (Hear,  hear,  loud 
and  continued  applause,)  For,  gentlemen,  when  they  say  that  the 
educated  natives  of  Lidia  are  disloyal,  what  does  it  mean  ?  It  means 
this :  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  educated  natives, — that  is  to  say,  of 
all  the  men  of  light  and  leading,  all  those  who  have  received  a  sound, 
liberal  and  enlightened  education,  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  their  own  country  and  with  the  nature  of  the  present 
and  past  governments,  that  in  the  opinion  of  all  these — the  English 
Govei*nment  is  so  bad  that  it  has  deserved  to  forfeit  the  confidence 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  population.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  applause.)  Now,  gentlemen,  is  it  conceivable  that  a  more  frightful 
and  unjust  condemnation  of  the  British  Government  can  be  pronounc* 
ed  than  is  implied  in  this  charge  of  disloyalty  against  the  educated 
natives  of  India  ?  Grentlemen,  if  this  charge  were  brought  by  some  bitter 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  if  it  were  brought  by  the  Russians,  for  ex- 
ample I  could,  understand  it.  (Hear,  hear).  But  it  is  almost  beyond 
my  compi'ehension  that  it  should  come,  not  from  enemies,  but  from  the 
supposed  friends  of  tlie  British  Government  {loud  laughter,  and  hear, 
hear),  not  from  the  Russians,  but  from  Englishmen  (hear,  hear),  who 
presumably  want,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  support  their  Government ! 
I  say  it  surpasses  my  comprehension.  (Loud  applause.)  Gentlemen, 
just  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  of  this  reckless  allegation  upon 
the  imeducated  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  upon  the 
hordes  of  the  Bussians  in  the  North,  and  upon  the  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe  I  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  conduct  of  those  who  thus 
recklessly  charge  us  with  disloyalty  resembles  the  conduct  of  the 
"foolish  woodman"  who  was  lopping  off  the  very  branch  of  the  tree 
upon  which  be  waa  standing  (hear,  hear^  loud  applause  and  loud 
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laughter)  unconsciouB  that  the  destruction  of  the  branch  meant  the 
destruction  of  himself.  (Applattse  and  laughter,) 

Happily,  however,  gentlemen,  this  allegation  is  as  absurd  as  it 
is  imfounded.  It  is  as  imjust  to  us  as  it  is  unjust  to  the  Gk)vemment 
it  impeaches.  But  though,  gentlemen,  I  maintain  that  the  educated 
natives,  as  a  class,  are  loyal  to  the  backbone  {hear^  hear)  I  must  yet 
admit  that  some  of  our  countrymen  are  not  always  guarded,  not 
always  cautious,  in  the  language  they  employ.  I  must  admit  that 
some  of  them  do  sometimes  afford  openings  for  hostile  criticisms,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  have  myself  observed  in  some  of  the  Indian  news- 
papers and  in  the  speeches  of  public  speakers,  sentiments  and 
expressions  which  are  calculated  to  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  not  fully  realised  the  distinction  between  license  and 
liberty ;  that  they  have  not  wholly  grasped  the  lesson,  that  freedom 
has  its  responsibilities  no  less  than  its  privileges.  (Hear,  hear.)  And, 
therefore,  gentlemen,  I  trust  that  not  only  during  the  debates  of  this 
Congress,  but  on  all  occasions,  we  shall  ever  bear  in  mind  and  ever 
impress  upon  our  countrymen  that,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  right  of 
public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press,  we 
must  so  conduct  ourselves  as  to  demonstrate  by  our  conduct,  by  our 
moderation,  by  the  justness  of  our  criticisms,  that  we  fully  deserve 
these — the  greatest  blessings  which  an  enlightened  Government  can 
confer  upon  its  subjects.   (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  sometimes  urged  that  Europeans  in  this 
country  do  not  fully  sympathise  with  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
natives  of  India.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  universally  true, 
because  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  know  many  Europeans  than  whom 
truer  or  more  devoted  friends  of  India  do  not  breathe  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applat^e.)  And,  in  the  second  place,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  make  very  considerable  allowances  for  our 
European  fellow-subjects,  because  their  position  in  this  country 
is  surrounded  by  difficult  and  complicated  questions  not  merely  of 
a  political  but  of  a  social  character,  which  tend  more  or  less  to  keep 
the  two  communities  asunder,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
leaders  of  European  no  less  than  of  native  society.  Gentlemen,  so 
long  as  our  European  friends  come  to  this  country  as  merely  tem- 
porary residents,  so  long  as  they  come  here  merely  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  commerce  or  of  a  profession,  so  long  as  they  do  not  look 
upon  India  as  a  country  in  whose  welfai*e  they  are  permanently  in- 
terested, so  long  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  expect  that  the  majoiity 
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of  the  Europeans  should  fraternize  with  us  upon  all  great  public  ques- 
tions {hear,  hear)  and  it  has,  therefore,  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  of 
the  greatest,  the  most  difficult,  the  most  complicated  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  important  problems  to  be  solved  is  how  to  make 
our  European  friends  look  upon  India  as  in  some  sense  their  own  coun- 
try, even  by  adoption.  For,  gentlemen,  if  we  could  but  induce  our 
retired  merchants,  engineers,  doctors,  solicitors,  barristers,  judges  and 
civilians  to  make  India  permanently  their  home,  {hear^  hear  and 
applause)  what  an  amount  of  talent  and  ability,  political  experience 
and  ripe  judgment,  we  shoidd  vetain  in  India,  for  the  benefit  of  us  all. 
(Applaxtse.)  All  those  great  questions  in  regard  to  the  financial  drain 
on  India  and  those  questions  arising  from,  jealousy  of  races  and  the 
rivalry  for  public  employment — would  at  once  disappear.  And  when 
we  speak  of  the  poverty  of  India,  because  of  the  draining  away  of 
vast  sums  of  money  from  India  to  ^ngland,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  strange,  that  so  little  thought  should  be  bestowed  upon  the 
question  of  the  poverty  of  our  resources  caused  by  the  drain  of  so 
many  men  of  public,  political  and  intellectual  eminence  from  our 
shores  every  year.     {Applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  one  word  as  to  the  scope  of  our  action  and 
deliberations.  It  has  been  urged — solemnly  urged — as  an  objection 
against  our  proceedings — ^that  this  Congress  does  not  discuss  the 
question  of  Social  Beform.  But,  gentlemen,  this  matter  has  already 
been  fully  dealt  with  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  who 
presided  over  your  deliberations  last  year.  And  I  must  confess  that 
the  objection  seems  to  me  strange,  seeing  thai  this  Congress  is  com- 
posed of  the  representatives,  not  of  any  one  class  or  community,  not 
of  one  part  of  India,  but  of  all  the  different  parts,  and  of  all  the 
different  classes,  and  of  aU  the  different  communities  of  India.  Where- 
as any  question  of  Social  Beform  must  of  necessity  affect  some  parti- 
cular part  or  some  particular  community  of  India  only, — and,  there- 
fore, gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me,  that  although,  we,  Mussulmans,  have 
our  own  social  problems  to  solve,  just  as  our  Hindu  and  Parsee 
friends  liavG  theirs,  yet,  these  questions  can  be  best  dealt  with  by 
41 
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the  leaders  of  the  particular  communities  to  which  they  relate. 
{Jpplause.)  If  therefore,  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  only  wise,  and, 
indeed  the  only  possible  com*se  we  can  adopt  is  to  confine  our  discus* 
sions  to  such  questions  as  affect  the  whole  of  India  at  large,  and  to 
abstain  from  the  discussion  of  questions  that  affect  a  particular 
community  only.     (Loud  applause,) 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not,  at  present  at  least,  propose  to  say  anything 
upon  the  various  problems  that  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  your 
consideration.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  questions  will  be  discussed 
in  a  manner  and  in  a  spirit  that  will  reflect  credit  upon  us  all.  I 
will  only  say  this  :  be  moderate  in  your  demands,  be  just  in  your 
criticism,  be  accurate  in  your  facts,  be  logicid  in  your  conclusions, 
and  you  may  rest  assured  that  any  propositions  you  may  make  to 
our  rulers  will  be  received  with  that  benign  consideration  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  strong  and  enlightened  Government.  {Applause.') 
And  now,  gentlemen,  I  fear,  I  have  already  trespassed  {voices  of 
*  wo,  no,^)  too  long  upon  your  time.  Before  I  sit  down,  I  will 
once  more  offer  to  you  my  thanks  from  the  very  bottom  of  mv  heart 
for  the  very  great  honor  you  have  done  me,  and  I  pray  to  Gt)d  that 
I  may  be  enabled,  in  some  measm^e,  at  least,  to  deserve  your  approba- 
tion and  justify  the  choice  you  have  made  and  the  confidence  you 
have  reposed  in  me,  {Loud  applause.)  Gentlemen,  I  wish  this 
Congress  and  all  succeeding  Congi-esses,  every  success  and  every 
prosperity ,     (  Applause. ) 

I  am  veiy  glad  to  see  the  representatives  of  so  many  different  com- 
munities and  parts  of  India  gathered  together  this  afternoon  before 
us.  This,  in  itself,  gentlemen,  is  no  small  advantage  that  we,  as 
representatives  of  the  different  parts  of  India,  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  and  discussing  together  the  various  problems  that 
affect  us  all,   {Applause^  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  take  up  much  more 

of  your  time,  I  say,  as  our  Chaiiman,  Sir  T.  Madava  Rao  has  said : 

I  welcome  you  here — but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  deep  regret,  a  regi-et  that  I  know  you  all  share,  that  on  this 
occasion   we  are  deprived  of  the  aid  and  counsel  of  some  of  those 
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gentlemen  who  laboured  most  earnestly  for  and  who  graced  with 
their  presence  the  Congress  on  preyious  occasions,  and  who  have  now, 
all  too  soon  for  their  country's  sake,  passed  from  amongst  us.  Among 
the  friends  we  have  lost  are  Dr.  Athalye,  of  Bombay  and  Madras, 
who  took  such  an  energetic  part  in  the  first  Congress,  held  in  Bombay, 
in  the  year  1885,  and  Mr.  Girija  Bhusan  Mookerjee,  whom  you  all 
know,  and  whom  all  who  knew,  loved  and  respected,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  most  active  workers  for  the  Congress,  held  in  Calcutta,  last 
yeai\  Then,  too,  we  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Mr.  Dayaram 
Jethmall,  the  founder  of  the  National  Party  in  Sind,  and  a  distinguish- 
ed gentlemen  belonging  to  this  Presidency,  (though  I  fear  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  pronounce  his  name  correctly),  Mr.  Singaraju 
Venkata  Subbaroyudu,  of  Masulipatam.  But,  to  all  these  gentlemen, 
of  whose  assistance  and  guidance  we  have  been  deprived^  we  must 
owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.  They,  in  their  lifetime,  spared  no 
pains  to  make  the.  Congress,  either  in  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  a  success, 
as  far  as  in  their  power  lay,  and  it  only  remains  for  us,  while 
oherishing  their  memories,  to  emulate  their  example.  (Loud  and 
continued  applause,) 

Gentlemen,  in  addition  to  those  of  you,  who  have  been  able  to  come 
to  Madras,  we  have  received  numerous  letters  and  telegrams  from 
Associations  of  various  kinds,  and  from  a  large  number  of  representative 
men  in  other  parts  of  India,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
have  been  debarred  from  being  represented  at  or  attending 
this  Congress.  We  have  received  telegrams  from  Hyderabad,  from 
all  kinds  of  places  in  the  Madras  Presidency, — the  names  of  which  I 
shall  not  venture  to  pronounce, — from  Kurrachi,  Calcutta,  Dehra 
Dhun,  Sambhur,  Bangalore,  Dacca,  from  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
of  Durbungah,  Messrs.  Lai  Mohun  and  Manomohan  Ghose, 
Mr.  Telang,  and  avast  number  of  other  places,  and  persons,  too  numer- 
ous for  me  to  pretend  to  recapitulate.  There  are  no  less  than  sixty  odd 
telegrams  alone  placed  before  me.  But,  gentlemen,  there  is  one 
among  those  which  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  bring  to  your  notice, 
and  that  is  from  our  old  and  distinguished  friend,  Mr.    Atkins, 
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(laughter),  whom  by  name,  at  least,  I  have  not  the  BmaUeet  doubt, 
every  one  of  us  here  perfectly  knows.  {Applausei)  Gentlemen,  in  his 
telegram,  he  wishes  this  Congress  and  all  future  Congresses  perfect 
success.  (Applauae.)  He  wishes  that  the  unity  of  the  different  com- 
munities should  be  promoted  and  that  the  objects  which  we  all  have 
at  heart  should  be  attained.  (Applause.)  I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion 
that  that  is  a  very  good  omen.  We  want  the  assistance  not  only  of 
representative  men  of  the  Indian  communities,  but  we  also  want  the 
assistance  of  Europeans.  (Applause,)  Gentlemen,  while  we  are 
attempting  to  learn  some  few  lessons  in  the  art  of  Self-Govemment, 
our  European  friends  have  inherited  that  art  from  their  forefathers 
after  centuries  of  experience,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  we  can 
induce  our  European  fnends  to  co-operate  with  us  in  these  various 
political  matters,  which  in  point  of  fact  affect  them  no  less  than 
they  affect  us,  it  cannot,  I  say,  be  doubted  that  it  will  conduce  to  the 
advantage,  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of  the  European  comtnunity 
also.     (Loud  applause,) 
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DINSHAW  EDULJI  WACHA,  Esq. 

"  Take  thou  no  thought  for  aught  save  Right  and  Truth" 

In  the  roll  of  those  Bombay  citizens  of  the  present  genera- 
tion who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  earnest  and 
disinterested  labours  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Dinshaw  Edulji  Wacha  will  not  fail  to  occupy  a  fair  place. 
Though  entering  somewhat  late  on  his  public  career  of  active 
usefulness^  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  more  than  made  up 
for  that  lateness  by  his  good  work  and  unceasing  energy  in 
more  than  one  direction.  Well  grounded  in  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day,  by  a  long  and  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
studies,  Mr.  Wacha  has  fully  made  his  mark  in  the  public  life 
of  India,  and  especially  of  the  city  of  his  birth.  Whether  it 
be  in  the  press  or  on  the  platform,  in  the  hall  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  or  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  he  is 
equally  at  home,  treating  his  subject  with  a  grasp  and  mastery 
of  details  and  an  earnestness  which  at  once  attract  attention. 
While  his  candour  and  native  modesty,  coupled  with  his 
independence  and  force  of  character,  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  emphasize  his  value  as  a  public  citizen. 

Mr.  Dinshaw  Edulji  Wacha  was  born  on  2nd  August  1844. 
He  belongs  to  a  well-known  middle-class  Parsi  family.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  where  he  was  admitted 
in  July  1854.  His  school  career  was  rapid,  he  having  finished 
the  course  in  four  years.  Mr.  Wacha  entered  Elphinstone 
College  in  October  1858,  that  is  to  say,  fully  a  year  before  the 
first  University  Entrance  examination  was  held.  Elphinstone 
College  was  then  under  the  principalship  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Harkness,  with  a  distinguished  professorial  stafp,  consisting  of 
the  much-laments  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hughlings, 
and  Dr.  Sinclair, 

Mr.  Wacha's  general  ability  and  intelligence,  and  his 
"  gentlemanly  pleasing  deportment,'*  to  use  the  Words  of  Sir 
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Alexander  Grant,  secured  him  the  regard  of  his  professors, 
especially  that  of  the  gentleman  already  named  and  Professor 
Hughlings.  Both  took  great  interest  in  his  collegiate  studies 
and  directed  them  into  channels  which  have  since  proved  so 
productive  of  practical  good.  Mr.  Wacha  owes  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  enlightened  sjTnpathy  of  his  beloved  pro- 
fessors. He  intended  to  graduate  himself  when  his  father 
withdrew  him  from  th^  College  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his 
own  mercantile  business. 

Haying  received  an  earlj^  commercial  training,  Mr.  Wacha 
has  for  years  been  connected  with  the  mill  industry  in  the  city, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  local  Mill  Owners' 
Association.  With  his  varied  knowledge  and  matured 
experience,  as  a  man  of  business^  Mr.  Wacha  combines  in 
no  small  degree  that  faculty  to  which  Mr.  Goschen  refers, 
namely,  that  of  taking  intense  '*  intellectual  interest'*  in  his 
work.  These  qualifications,  apart  from  his  other  merits,  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  utility*  as  one  of  our  well- 
known  public  citizens. 

Mr.  Wacha  has  been  for  years  past  a  prolific  contributor  to  the 
local  and  Indian  press.  As  the  coUaborateur  of  Mr.  Malabari, 
he  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Indian  Spectator  for  over 
seven  years  (1880-87)  which,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say, 
established  its  reputation  as  one  of  l^e  leading  journals  of  the 
day.  In  his  life  of  the  able  editor  of  thai  paper,  Mr.  Dayaram 
Gidumal,  has  paid  a  deserving  tribute  to  the  ability  and  broad 
grasp  with  which  Mr.  Wacha  treated  the  many  burning  problems 
which  from  time  to  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ruling 
authorities.  Especially  commendable  are  his  writings  in  the 
Native  Press  on  Indian  finance  and  economics,  to  which  Mr. 
Digby  made  pointed  reference  when  giving  an  account  of  the 
more  prominent  delegates  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  historical  fourth  Congress  at  Allahabad. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  variety  of  his  contributions,  or  the 
amount  of  industry  and  time  devoted  to  them,  or  at  the 
critical  facidty  brought  to  play  on  them,  wo  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  the  many-sidedness  of  his  mind.     His  fearless 
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and  incisiye  strictures  on  public  men  and  public  affairs  are 
free  from  selfishness,  as  they  are  instinct  with  his  natural 
candour  and  deep  earnestness.  In  fact,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  that  spirit  of  earnestness  and  deep  conviction 
which  characterised  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Knight, 
that  Bayard  of  Indian  journalism,  seems  to  pefvade  all  Mr. 
Wacha's  public  contributions.  He  proudly  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  an  ardent  admirer  and  disciple  of  that  eminent 
journalist.  It  was  Mr.  ^night^s  writings  on  the  land  revenue, 
opium,  and  inam  commission,  and  generally  on  all  financial 
and  economic  matters,  which  first  kindled  the  fire  in  Mr. 
Wacha's  youthful  breast,  and  irresistibly  impelled  him  to 
ground  himself  in  the  study  of  all  those  questions.  This 
special  branch  of  his  *  public  activity  is  as  .  strong  as  ever. 
To  him,  as  he  has  himself  often  observed,  it  is  a  labour  of 
love.  And  what  is  more  commendable  is  the  fact,  not  generally 
known,  that  his  contributions  have  never  been  written 
with  the  thought  or  hope  of  any  pecuniary  reward. 

Mr.  Wacha's  public  activity  is  restless  and  incessant,  whether 
it  be  in  connection  with  the  Bombay  Presidency  Association, 
of  which  he  is,  along  with  Messrs.  P.  M.  Mehta  and  N.  G. 
Chandarvarkar,  its  Honorary  Secretary,  or  with  the  Congress, 
with  Abkari  matters,  or  with  the  Municipal  Corporation,  or 
with  the  Press ;  not  to  say  anything  of  his  sustained  efforts  to 
direct  public  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  day,  namely,  the 
condition  of  India,  on  which,  next  to  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji, 
he  constantly  devotes  a  good  portion  of  his  limited  leisure. 
Whatever  he  does,  he  does  thoroughly.  He  said  so  himself 
in  the  neat  little  speech  made  by  him  in  1890,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  piece  of  silver  plate  by 
the  local  Standing  Congress  Committee,  in  recognition  of  his 
labours  in  connection  with  the  ever-memorable  and  historical 
Bombay  Congress  of  1889.  Nowhere  is  this  thoroughness 
to  be  seen  more  distinctly  than  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  and  at  the  annual  assemblage  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress.  In  both  bodies  he  is  conspicuous 
for    the     ability    and     amplitude    with     which    he    thresho« 
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out  the  questions  to  which  he  speaks.  A  specimen  of  this 
thoroughness  may  be  perceived  in  the  speeches  on  militarj"^ 
expenditures  salt,  and  other  topics  made  at  the  annual 
Congresses ;  while  his  **  Notes  on  the  Abkari  Administration 
of  the  Presidency/'  published  in  1888,  is  another  typical  ins- 
tance of  the  same  quality.  At  the  Corporation,  he  has  already 
made  his  mark  by  his  fearless  independence  and  trenchant 
criticisms,  notably  on  Municipal  finance.  Many  have 
been  Mr.  Wacha's  passages  at  arms  with  the  Mimicipal 
Commissioner.  He  may  have  sometimes  erred  from  excessive 
zeal  or  want  of  accurate  ofiicial  information.  But  none  can 
deny  the  sincerity  and  thorough  disinterestedness  of  his 
purpose.  A  stern  and  uncompromising  enemy  of  jobbery  and 
corruption,  he  has  earned  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  Apostle  of 
Purity*'  from  his  brother  Councillors.  A  man  of  sterling 
integrity  and  spotless  character,  Mr.  Wacha*s  motto  is,  **  Take 
no  thought  for  aught  save  Right  and  Truth."  May  it  be  his 
good  fortune  to  render  further  service  to  his  countrymen  and 
bind  fresh  laurels  to  his  unsullied  brow. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF 
Mb.  DINSHAW  EDULJI  WACHA. 

« 

1. 

MILITARY  EXPENDITURE. 

(^Speech  delivered  before  the  sittings  of  the  first  Indian  National 
Congress  held  at  Bombay,  o?i  28M  December  1885  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Gokuldas  Tejpal  Boarding  School,  Goumlia  Tank") 

Mr,  Dinsha  Edulji  Wacha  seconded  the  Resolution  in  the 
following  speech : — 

Gentlemen, — Our  Madras  friend,  the  mover  of  the  Resolution, 
has  just  pointed  out  to  you  in  general  terms  the  alarming  growth  of 
the  military  expenditure  during  the  last  few  years.  And  I  would 
now  endeavour  to  place  before  you  the  causes  and  nature  of  that 
growth   in   details.     The   particulars  I   am   about  to  bring  to  yoiu* 
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notice  will,  I   am  sure,   convince  you  how  burdensome,   and  even 
partially  unjust,  is  the  present  expenditure  of  17  millions  sterling  per 
annum,  and  how  great  is  the  necessity  of  reducing  it  to  the  figure 
of  14^   to  15  millions,  which  was  with  little  fluctuation  maintained 
till  1871-72.    It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  net  increase  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  3  millions  stei*ling,  or  an  annual  average 
growth  of  £150,000.  Contrast,  gentlemem,  for  a  moment  the  17  mil- 
lions expended  in  1884  on  an  army  of  189,000  men,  British  and  Native,' 
with  11^  millions  in  1 856  on  an  army  of  254,000  men.    Admitting  all 
that  has  been  urged  as  to  the  organic  changes  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  British  Army  for  better  efficiency,  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  food  and  forage,  and  clothing,  and  the  deamess  of  recruits 
— admitting  all   these  facts,   none  wh6  has  impartially  studied  the 
the  question  and  given   some   thought  to   the  cost  of  the  various 
armies  maintained  by  the  great  military  monarchies  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  can  fail  to  acknowledge  the  extravagance  of  the  army 
services  as  maintained  in  India.     No  subject  demands  greater  atten- 
tion than  the  cost  of  the  army  at  this  juncture  ;   when  the  Indian 
revenues  are  threatened  with  a  further  charge  of  2  millions  sterling 
per  annum  on  account  of  the  30,000   more  soldiers  who  are  now 
being  rapidly  enlisted.     I   trace  the  root  of  the  continuous  growth 
in  the  military  expenditure  to  the  amalgamation  scheme  of  1859. 
It  had  been  the   main   cause   of  financial  embarrassment  to  the 
Government  of  India.     Sir  George  Balfour  regretted  that  he  took 
a  part  in  that  scheme.    Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  observed  that  it  was 
based  on  a  principle   which  has  been  found  to  be  extravagant  and 
crushing  in  practice.     It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  one-sided  partnership 
in  which  India  was  not  allowed  freedom  of  contract.   What  the  exact 
nature  of  this  partnership  is  may  be  best  stated  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Mr,  Fawcett : — *'  A  few  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  East 
India  Company  what  is  known  as  the  army  amalgamation  scheme  was 
carried  out  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  most  experienced 
Indian  statesmen      India  was  thus,   as  it  were,  boimd  hand  and 
foot,    to    oiu'  own  costly  system  of  army  administration,   with- 
out any  regard  apparently  being  had   to  the  fact  that  various 
schemes  of  military  organisation,  which   may  be  perfectly  suited  to 
a  country  so  wealthy  as  England,  may  be  altogether  imsoited  to  a 
country  so  poor  as  India.      ...      A  partnership  has  been 
established  between  England  and  India,  and  as  one  of  these  countries 
is  extremely  rich,  and  the  other  extremely  poor,  much  of  the  same 
43 
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incongruity  and  many  of  the  same  iucouveuieuces  arise  as  if  two 
individuals  were  to  join  in  house -keeping,  one  of  whom  had 
£20,000  a  year  and  the  other  only  £1,000.  An  expenditure  which 
may  be  quite  appropriate  to  the  one  whose  income  is  £20,000  would 
bring  nothing  but  embarrassment  to  the  one  whose  income  is  only 
£1,000.  The  money  which  is  expended  may  be  judiciously  laid  out, 
but  if  the  man  with  the  smaller  income  finds  that  he  is  gradually 
becoming  embarrassed  with  debt,  because  he  has  to  live  beyond  his 
means,  it  is  no  compensation  to  him  to  be  told  that  he  is  only  called 
to  contribute  his  proper  share  of  the  expenses.  His  position  would 
be  the  more  intolerable  if,  like  India,  after  having  been  compelled 
against  his  wish  to  join  the  partnership,  he  is  forced  to  continue  in 
whether  he  desires  to  do  so  or  not."  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  precise 
condition  to  which  India  has  been  reduced  by  the  amalgamation 
scheme.  No  doubt,  it  has  certain  advantages  but  these  are  greatly 
overbalanced  by  the  many  disadvantages  India  has  to  put  up 
with. 

So  far,  I  have  dealt  with  what  I  may  call  the  cause  of  the  present 
costliness  of  the  Indian  army.  I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
give  me  a  patient  hearing  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  briefly  dilate  on 
the  broad  results  of  that  one-sided  contract  to  which  I  have  referred. 
They  are  deduced  from  official  facts  and  statements.  Indeed,  I  shall 
try  throughout  to  support  my  observations  by  placing  before  you 
overwhelming  official  testimony  to  convince  you  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  how  excessive  is  this  expenditure,  and  how  far  it  is 
incurred  without  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  In  their 
report,  the  Simla  Army  Commissioners  state  (p.  185)  : — "  We  think 
that  the  portion  of  the  army  employed  in  this  country  should  he 
organised  and  administered  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  c^  the 
people  of  India,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  defects  in  the 
system  of  home  defence,  and,  above  all,  that  it  should  not  be  made 
the  means  of  obtaining,  at  the  cost  of  India,  advantages  for  the 
army  at  home  which  do  not  entirely  affect  the  interests  of  the 
country."  I  do  not  think  the  justice  of  this  principle  can  be 
impugned.  But  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  how  the  process  of  increasin 
the  charges  on  the  European  forces  in  India  has  been  carried  on,  it 
is  needful  to  cite  the  testimony  of  the  Goveiiiment  of  India  itself. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  aggregate  these  charges 
have  thrown  an  additional  permanent  burden  of  £800,000  per 
annum— charges  in    levying  whioh   the    Indian   Government  has 
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had  no  voice.     In  the  45 th   paragraph  of  their  despatch  of  21st 
November  1884,  it  is  stated : — 

^'In  1864-65  increased  rates  of  pay  were  granted  to  medical 
ofHcers  of  the  British  service  in  India,  amounting  to  £20,000  a  year, 
and  a  revised  scale  of  clothing  and  compensation  to  the  British  army 
was  introduced,  costing  £20,000  a  year, 

^^In  1865-66  increased  rates  of  pay  were  granted  to  veterinary 
surgeons,  amounting  to  £3,500  a  year. 

'^In  1866-67  gymnastic  instruction  was  introduced  for  British 
ti'oops  at  a  cost  of  £15,000  a  year. 

'*In  1867-68  an  increase  of  2d.  a  day  was  made  to  the  pay  of 
British  soldiers,  and  an  additional  penny  on  re -engagement,  the  cost 
being  £250,000  a  year. 

'^  In  the  same  year  skeleton  companies  of  Boyal  Engineers  were 
formed  in  India,  at  a  cost  of  £2,500  a  yeai\ 

"  In  1868-69  increased  pay  was  given  to  paymasters,  quarter- 
masters, and  riding-masters  of  British  regiments,  amounting  to 
£16,000  a  year. 

"  In  1870-71  the  grant  of  good-conduct  pay,  at  earlier  periods,  to 
British  soldiers,  increased  our  Army  estimates  by  £35,000. 

''In  1871-72  instruction ^ in  army  signalling  and  telegraphy  was 
introduced  at  an  annual  cost  of  £4,000. 

"  In  1871-74  garrison  instiniction  was  introduced,  at  a  cost  of 
£20,000  a  year. 

''In  1871-74  the  appointment  of  additional  subalterns  to 
regiments  in  India,  to  allow  others  to  attend  the  course  of  garrison 
instruction,  formed  a  new  charge  of  £5,000  a  year. 

''  In  1873-74  improvements  in  the  regimental  schools  of  British 
regiments  in  India  by  the  application  of  Home  regulations,  increased 
the  estimates  by  £7,000  a  year;  the  grant  of  band  allowance  to 
British  regiments  in  India  by  £14,720 ;  and  the  readjustment  of 
ranks  of  the  British  Medical  Service  in  India  by  £48,000. 

"  In  1874-75  the  raised  rates  of  pay  of  British  troops  in  India 
added  to  the  estimates  £64,000  a  year, 

**  In  1875-76  the  grant  of  pay  of  rank  to  Majors  of  Royal 
Artillery  and  engineers  in  India  created  a  new  annual  charge  of 
£27,000. 

"  In  1876-77  the  increased  pay  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
lance  ranks  amounted  to  £40,000  a  rear. 
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"  In  the  same  year  prospective  charges  for  deferred  pay  were 
introduced,  the  maximum  to  be  reached  in  1890  being  £165,000. 

'^  In  1876-77  also  the  promotion  of  British  medical  officers  after 
12  years'  service,  and  non-effective  charges  by  changes  in  the  rules 
for  compulsory  retirement,  introduced  a  new  item  of  £29,000. 

"  In  1879-80  the  readjustment  of  veterinary  surgeons'  pay  cost 
£1,900  a  year. 

'^  In  1880-81  a  reorganisation  of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
non-effective  charges  involved  a  new  annual  charge  of  £13,320. 

**  In  1881  the  Royal  Pay  Warrant  of  25th  June  1881  raised  a 
fresh  charge  for  the  pay  of  non -commissioned  officers  and  men  of 
£30,000  a  year." 

The  Despatch  goes  on  to  say  that  **  these  additional  charges 
amount  to  more  than  £800,000  a  year.  Some  of  them  were  necessary 
for  improvements  ;  others  were  imposed  with  little  or  no  reference 
to  Indian  wants,  and  in  most  cases  without  the  Indian  Government 
having  any  voice  in  the  matter."  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
facts  and  figures  how  costly  and  how  minously  one-sided  is  the 
partnership,  which  the  Imperial  Government  has  obliged  India  to 
enter  into,  in  the  matter  of  military  administration,  without  giving 
her  the  smallest  voice  in  the  conduct  of  that  partnei*ship. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  to  you  fi'om  the  extract  just  quoted 
the  fact  that  almost  all  the  charges  were  fastened  on  this  country  in 
consequence  of  the  exigencies  of  the  organisation  of  the  British 
Army  in  England,  Home  demands  for  payments  have  been  steady 
and  persistent.  In  their  Military  Despatch  (No.  168,  dated  Simla, 
22nd  May,  1879)  the  Government  of  India  observed :—  "  A  large 
part  of  the  Home  expenditui'e  is  for  pensions,  furlough  allow- 
ances, the  overland  troop  transport  service,  and  stores.  The  re- 
mainder is  for  payments  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  account  of 
Imperial  troops  which  have  been  repeatedly  investigated,  but  with 
results  we  have  not  been  able  to  accept  as  satisfactory  •  •  •  .  Justice 
to  India  requires  the  reduction  of  these  payments  to  a  consolidated 
yearly  payment  of  £850,000."  Two  years  later,  the  Government  of 
Lord  Hipon  remonstrated  on  the  burden  of  these  charges  in  a 
manner  so  telling  that  I  would  best  make  you  imderstand  their 
gravity  by  quoting  the  paragraph  on  the  subjects  (44,  Despatch  No. 
401  of  1881).  "It  has  to  be  observed  that  whereas  the  British 
garrison  in  India  has  practically  remained  unaltered   in  respect  of 
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numbers  and  efficiency  for  many  years  past,  its  cost  has  been  in 
course  of  constant  increase  from  the  various  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  organisation  of  the  British  Army,  changes  made  entirely, 
it  may  be  said,  from  Imperial  considerations,  in  which  Indian  interests 
have  not  been   consulted  or  advanced.     It  has  to  be   remembered  that 
charges  which  do  not  cause  any  very  serious  addition  to  the  English 
estimates,  and  which  are  carried  on  without  the  least  reference  to 
India,  involve  very  much  larger  charges  on  the  Indian  revenues  by 
reason  of  the  much  more  liberal  allowance  enjoyed  by  officers  in  this 
country.    The  conversion  for  example  of  the  first  Captains  of  the 
Boyal  Artillery  into  Majors  gives  the  officer  so  promoted  an  increase 
of  only  5  shillings  a  day  in  England :  in  this  country  the  difference 
between  the  pay  of  a  Major  and  a  Captain  of  artillery  is  Bs.  342  a 
month."  Gentlemen,  look  at  the  immense  difference  in  this  one  item 
of  military  charges  alone.    Fancy,  a  poor  country  like  India  being 
screwed  by  a  wealthy  country  like  England  to  pay  Bs.  292  more  per 
month  fpr  the  promotion  of  officers  in  one  grade  only  of  one  branch  of 
the  army !    But  the  enormity  of  the  heavy  charges  thrown  upon  this 
country  in  the  matter  (n)  of  home  depots;  {b)  of  recruits,  (c)  of  non- 
effective services,  {d)  of  transports,  and  (e)  of  short  service  will  be 
perceived   at  its  full  from  the  sequel.     As  to  Home   Depots,  the 
Westminster  Review  observed  as  far  back  as  1866  or  1867 : — **  England 
beara  the  expense  of*  maintaining   an  army  for  the  use  of  India, 
whereas  the  truth  is  that  India  is  maintaining  a  vast  army  which, 
though  paid  by  India,  is  available  at  any  moment  for  the  service  of 
England.     Of  these  troops  paid  from  the  revenues  of  India,  no  less 
than  10,000  on  the  average  are  stationed  in  the  Home  Depots  and 
form  a  part  of  the  defences  of  England  at  all  times.    Now,  India  is 
not  merely  i*equired  to  pay  for  the  transport  of  troops  both  to  and 
from  India,  but  is  made  to  pay  a  consolidated  charge  of  £10  per 
annum  to  the  Horae  Guards  for  every  British  soldier  serving  in  the 
eountry  upon  the  pretext  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  these  depots  in 
England  to  maintain   the  force.     This  charge   of  late   yeai*s  has 
amounted  to  nearly  £700,000  a  year,  and  must  be  held  to  be  a  most 
unwarrantable   excretion  when   it  is   remembered  that  these   depots 
form  an  important  part  of  the  garrison  reqiiired  for  the  defence  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ...  At  the  very  time  the  Colonels  of  the  French 
army  were  threatening  the  nation  with  invasion  (1 859)  on  account  of 
the    Orsini  plot,    the  Ministers  and.  publicists  of  England  were 
congratnlating  themselves  upon  the  presence  in  England  of  some 
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20,00o  to  22,000  soldiera  ia  depot,  the  cost  of  whom  was  being 
ddfrajed  by  the  India  tax'payer  on  the  ground  that  the  regiments  to 
which  the  men  belonged  were  serving  in  India.  The  pretext  was  trucy 
but  the  exaction  was  surely  disgraceful  .  •  •  •  Thus  was  the  defence  of 
the  richest  country  in  the  world  shabbily  devolved  upon  the  very 
poorest."  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  true  history  of  the  cost  of  home 
depots.  After  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  the  reviewer  has 
criticised  the  gross  injustice  of  the  burdensome  charge,  an  injustice 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  they  have  done  but  little  to  repair  even  now> 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  further  comment  upon  it. 

As  to  the  extravagant  cost  of  reciTiits,  I  may  mention  that  a 
continued  controversy  has  gone  on  during  the  last  25  years  as  to  the 
mode  of  calculating  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  the  charge  for 
their  enlistment  and  maintenance  prior  to  their  embarkation  for 
India.  And  though  one  method  after  another  has  been  adopted  and 
discarded,  they  have  not  yet  come  to  any  satisfactory  arrangement  so 
far  as  this  couutr}*  is  concerned.  Meanwhile,  it  would  not  be 
uninstiTictive  to  quote  here  the  reports  of  General  Jamieson  and  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Thomas)  Seccombe,  on  the  extraordinary  deaiTiess  of  a  recruit 
as  supplied  by  England  to  India.  "  We  feel  it  tc  be  our  duty  again 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  East  India  Company  were  able  to  send 
efficient  aiiiilleiy  and  infantry  recruits  to  India  at  a  cost  of  £26-7-5 
per  man,  instead  of  £136-13-11  for  cavalry  add  £63-8-5  for  infantry 
reciTiits  as  now  proposed.  We  are  fully  aware  that  the  changes 
made  in  the  terms  of  enlistment,  pay,  clothing  would  have  increased 
the  charge,  as  incurred  by  the  East  India  Company,  but  the  pro- 
posed establishments  for  and  the  period  of  training  which  have 
formed  the  basis  of  this  Third  Beport  of  the  Committee,  appear  to 
us  to  be  enormously  in  excess  of  what  can  possibly  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  properly  recruiting  the  British  Army  in  India,'' 
According  to  Colonel  Sykes  the  maximum  in  one  pailicidar 
year  was  as  much  as  £376 !  So  strongly  impressed  were  Greneral 
Jamieson  and  Mr.  Seccombe  with  the  '^enormously"  excessive 
charge  of  recruits  per  man,  that  they  msed  the  serious  question 
why  India  should  bear  the  whole  burden  of  maintaining  depots  which 
virtually  form  a  pai*t  of  England's  home  defences,  and  why  should 
that  burden  be  increased  by  the  long  periods  of  training  enforced  on 
recruits  for  service  in  this  countr}'  ?  For  further  pai*ticulars  I  would 
refer  members  to  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  Select 
Committee  which  sat  fi'om  1871  to  1874  to  inquire  into  the  questions 
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relating  to  the  finances  of  India.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  experts  who 
were  examined  and  cross-examined  on  the  subject  failed  to  give  auy 
satisfactory  explanation. 

Coming  now  to  the  burden  of  the  non-effective  services,  I  would 
ask  you  to  refer  to  the  blue-book  on  the  subject  published  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  12th  August  1884.  It  gives  a  succinct 
account  of  how  the  charges  have  grown  year  after  year,  and  how 
vigorously  the  Government  of  India  has  been  fighting  for  years  past 
to  bi-ing  these  charges  within  a  reasonable  limit.  I  would  not, 
therefore,  tax  your  patience  further  on  this  head  beyond  infoiming 
you  in  a  few  words  how  alarming  is  the  growth.  "  Prior  to  1822 
India  paid  nothing  for  non-effective  charges;  that  from  1822  to  1861 ; 
the  principle  which  governed  the  division  of  non-effective  charges 
between  England  and  India  was  one  of  a  fixed  payment  by  India  to 
England  of  .£60,000  a  year;  that  from  1861  to  1870  this  latter 
principle  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  capitation  payment ;  and 
finally,  that  in  1870  the  principle  of  capitation  was  abandoned  in 
favour  of  a  system  under  which  the  capitalised  value  of  the  pensions 
was  paid  by  the  Indian  to  the  English  Treasury.  This  latter  is  the 
system  which  is  still  in  force.  Gentlemen,  here  are  the  figures  of  the 
enhanced  charges  between  1871  and  1884.  In  the  former  year  they 
amounted  to  £1,775,133,  in  the  latter  to  £4,158,780.  The  increase 
has  amounted  to  £2,383,647  in  14  years,  or  134  per  cent!  In  other 
words,  the  charges  on  account  of  non-effective  services  have  steadily 
increased  at  an  annual  average  of  £170,260  !  The  iniquity  of  the 
charges  however  does  not  rest  here.  While  disputes  as  to  the  fairness 
of  the  demand  by  the  War  Office  for  chai^ges  from  year  to  year  have 
gone  on,  during  which  the  Government  of  India  continued  to  pay  large 
sums  in  part,  a  claim  for  arrears  was  made  for  a  million  sterling  and 
more  which,  as  you  all  know,  has  had  to  be  paid  only  last  year  by 
the  Indian  Treasury.  Nay,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  gross 
injustice  of  their  demand  when  I  tell  you  that  £100,000  were 
claimed  for  interest  alone— interest  on  arrears  which  remained 
unadjusted  on  account  of  the  delay  at  the  War  Office  only  !  This 
is  the  treatment  which  India  has  to  suffer  from  the  military 
authorities  at  home.  Moreover,  the  injustice  of  the  charge^is  greatly 
enhanced  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Crotcn  Colonies  are  never 
chary ed  a  sixpence  for  non-effective  services.  I  will  just  read  what 
the  Government  of  India  has  said  on  the  point :  '^  We  believe  also 
that  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  the  Crown  Colonies  pay  nothing 
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towards  the  non-effectiye  charges.''     It  is  one  of  the  heaviaBt  items 
of  armj  charges,  and  entails  besides  a  large  loss  by  exchange. 

Coming  to  the  overland  transport  service,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  East  India  Company  incurred  on  an  average  £70,000  per 
annum,  net.  Of  course,  the  troops  came  via  the  Cape  in  ships. 
But  though  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  revolutionised  the 
whole  transit  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  though  freights  have 
in  consequence  been  lower  than  they  were  prior  to  1870 ;  and  though 
immense  facilities  of  communication  now  exist,  the  charges  are 
indeed  very  extravagant.  In  1864-65  they  came  to  £182,244;  in 
1883  to  £365,000  or  fully  double !  Besides,  it  must  be  rememb^^ 
that  India  has  been  saddled  with  the  cost  of  five  transport  vessels 
amounting  to  £1,200,000.  Some  year  ago  public  feeling  on  the 
subject  was  very  vigorously  expressed  in  the  colmnns  of  theEnfflishman: 
<<  There  is  one  item  of  military  expenditure  touched  upon  in  General 
Norman's  excellent  financial  analysis  of  the  Indian  Army  Bill  for  the 
past  year  which  deserves  instant  attention  and  correction.  As  a 
bit  of  senseless  extravagance,  it  is  solely  chargeable  against  the 
home  authorities  who  make  India  pay  for  the  patronage  and  political 
capital  it  affords  to  the  Admii'alty.  We  allude  to  the  transport 
charge  of  £400,000  for  the  carriage  of,  let  us  say,  at  hazard,  some 
4,000  soldiers  •  .  .  being  at  the  rate  of  £100  per  man  .  .  .Nor 
is  the  exorbitant  n^iture  of  the  charge  its  only  objection.  The  ordinary 
carrying  and  other  trade  is  injured  by  it.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
competition,  without  containing  one  of  the  elements  of  competition." 
Another  veteran  journalist  of  great  experience  observed : — "  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Home  Government  is  utterly  reckless  what 
it  spends  on  Indian  account.  That  the  building  of  this  fleet  was  an 
act  of  extravagant  folly  when  the  circumstances  of  the  country  are 
remembered  who  can  doubt  ?  India  is  not  in  circumstances  to  afford 
this  wanton  outlay  of  public  money. ^^  Gentlemen,  it  is  again  needful 
to  remember  that  England  never  charges  a  sixpence  for  the  transport 
of  her  troops  to  her  foreign  possessions  in  every  part  of  the  civilised 
world.  In  a  minute  on  this  subject.  Sir  Charles  Wingate  recorded 
as  far  back  as  1859,  as  follows  : — <'  The  cost  of  transporting  British 
troops  to  India,  is  also  charged  upon  the  British  shipowners,  and  as 
it  is  made  for  the  maintenance  of  British  authority  in  India  it  would 
clearly  be  reasonable  and  fair  that  the  charge,  as  in  the  case  of 
troops  sent  to  any  of  our  foreign  dependencies,  should  be  borne  by 
the  British  Exchequer."    It  may  be  fairly  admitted  that  public 
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criticism  has  had  the  effect  of  getting  the  expenditui-e  some- 
what reduced  of  late  under  this  head.  Still  it  is  not  all  that  is 
desirable.  The  Simla  Army  Commission  recommend  in  their  repoi-t, 
(para.  210)  '*  that  the  system  whereby  all  reliefs  and  drafts  of  British 
troops  are  sent  by  British  troopships  to  Bombay,  should  be  revised 
•  •  .  We  advise  that  steps  be  taken  to  ascertain  at  what  rates  the 
great  English  Steam  Companies  would  convey  troops  regularly  to 
the  several  ports  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Kurrachee  and  Rangoon. 
We  believe,  that,  if  a  contract  were  made  for  a  considerable  number 
of  troops,  and  for  a  teiTQ  of  yeai*s,  private  companies  would  convey 
troops  regularly  and  comfoi*tably  to  and  fix>  from  the  several  ports 
nearest  their  stations,  at  considerably  below  the  cost  of  transport  by 
the  troopships." 

I  now  come  to  the  last  of  those  charges  fastened  on  India  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  British  Army, 
namely,  the  short  service  system.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me 
as  a  layman  to  pronounce  on  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  system. 
I  would,  therefore,  content  myself  by  again  quoting  the  testimony 
of  experts.  The  Simla  Army  Commission,  paragraph  209,  state : — 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  short  service  system  recently 
introduced  into  the  British  Army  has  increased  the  cost,  and  has 
materially  reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  British  troops  in  In  dia 
We  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that,  in  the  introduction  of  this  system^  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  taxpayer  was  entirely  left  out  of  consideration, 

(Gentlemen,  I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  much  on  your 
time  by  referring  to  the  several  details  of  the  Army  charges  which 
have  increased  the  total  cost  to  17  millions  sterling.  But  I  trust  you 
will  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  longer  befoi'e  I  sit  down.  I  ask  you 
to  remember  that  the  Home  Military  Charges  are  divided  into  two 
parts — the  one  includes  the  expenditure  under  the  control  of  the 
Indian  Government,  and  the  other  the  expenditure  not  under  such 
control,  and  regulated  by  the  War  Office.  While  the  former  has 
been  steadily  maintained  at  an  average  of  £2,500,000  since  1874-5, 
the  latter,  that  is  the  expenditure  controlled  by  the  War  Office,  has 
risen  since  that  year  from  £800,000  to  about  £1,400,000  and  there 
is  no  saying  how  rapidly  it  may  swell  to  £2,000,000. 

View,  then,  this  expenditure  of  17  millions  sterling  as  you  may 
from  every  point,  you  cannot  help  admitting  its  appalling  enormity. 
It  means  39^  per  cent,  of  the  net  revenue  of  43  millions.  In  other 
words  the  Army  service   charges   absorb   the  whole  of  the  net  land 
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revenue  save  a  million.     While  the  normal  growth  of  the  latter 
is  estimated  at  about  £57,000  annum,  the  growth  of  the  former 
is  more,    £150,000 — that  is  to  say,  one  yeai''s  growth  of  military 
expenditure  absorbs  the  growth  of  the  net  land  revenue  for  nearly  2£- 
years.     Consider  the  weight  of  this  burden  on  so  poor  a  countiy  as 
ours — a  country  which  has  no  true  surplus  of  revenue  to  fall  back  upon^ 
and  has  no  ordinaiy  means  to  provide  for  unforeseen  contingencies 
like   war  or  famine.     Consider    the  burden   from    another   point 
also.     Out  of  the  total  expenditure  of  17  millions,  4  millions  on   an 
average  are  annually  disbui-sed  in  England.     The  amount  has  to  be 
paid  in  gold.     So  that,  we  have  to  yay  nearly  one  crore  of  Bupees 
more  to  meet  the  loss  by  exchange,  under  this  one  head  only.     I  will 
not  detain  you  with  the  economic  aspect  of  this  fact.     But  I  may 
mention  that  eveiy  million  sterling  that  is  expended  in   England  on 
account  of  India  involves  a  loss  by  exchange  of  about  25  lakhs  of 
Rupees  at  the  present  rate.  The  larger  the  amount  annually  of  the  bills 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Indian  treasmy  for  Home 
Charges,  especially  militaiy,  the  larger  the  exports  of  the  products 
of  this  country.     In  other  words,  India  has  to  grow  more  and  pai*t 
with  more  products  in  exch  an  ge  for  home  remittances.  The  significance 
of  this  economic  fact  I  leave  it  to  you  to  i*eaILse.     But  while  this 
militaiy   expenditure  is  gi^owiug  apace,  while  all  India  to  a  man  has 
been  loud  in  denouncing  its  crushing  bmxien,  the  authorities  have 
determined  to  add  10,000  more  British  and  20,000  more  Native  troops, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  2  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  that,  too, 
without  any   cogent   reasons.     How  is  this  additional  permanent 
expenditure  to  be  provided  for  ?  For  months  past  the  air  .  has  been 
rife  Avith   rumours   of  the  imposition  of  an  Income   Tax,     Indeed 
statements  have  lately  been  freely  made  on  authentic  somx^es  that  we 
may  very  soon  expect  a  bill  being  introduced  in  the  Vioeregal  Legisla- 
tive Council  for  the  pui'pose.     As,  however,  another  member  of  this 
Congi-ess  will  speak  to  the  general  question  of  i-evenue  and  taxation 
I  will  refrain  from  dwelling  on  this  subject. 

But  I  hope,  gentlemen,  I  have  made  it  quite  clear  to  you  how 
great  is  the  strain  on  Indian  finance  on  account  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  &mull  anny  of  189,000  men — an  ai*my  which,  I  unhesitatingly 
say,  costs  t.wiee  as  much  and  a  little  over  as  any  army  in  any  part 
of  the  civilised  world.  In  fact  there  is  no  parallel  to  its  extravagant 
cost.  The  growing  charges  on  the  aimy  sen-ices  ai'e  a  sornxje  of 
l>erpetual  embarrassment  to  the  Government  of  India.    Mceix)y  after 
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Viceroy  and  Finance  Minister  after  Finance  Minister  have  renion- 
Btrated  with  successive  Secretaries  of  State  for  India  on   the  urgent 
necessity    of  curtailing  the    expenditure,  but  they   seem   to  have 
remonstrated  to  little  purpose  hitherto.     In  fact,  the  evidence  taken  ^ 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Finance  in   1872-3,  con- 
clusively shows  that  the  Secretaiy    of  State    himself  is  almost 
powerless  to  prevent  the  War  Office  perpetually  making  inrbads  under 
one  pretext  or  another  on  the  revenues  of  India.     That  part  of  the 
expenditure  ^  which  is  not  imder  the  control   of  the  India  Office, 
needs  to  be  brought  under  control   by  a  Farliamentaiy    statute, 
apart  from  an  honest  retrenchment  all  round  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  army  administration.     I  cannot  help  believing  that  Mr.  Lalng 
was  perfectly  correct  when  he  said  that  <'  India  is  the  milch  cow  of 
England "  and  that  Indian  revenues  are  encroached  upon  '^  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  English  estimates." 

The  Select  Committee  to  which  I  have  referi^ed,  stated  in  their 
Report  that  they  "  could  not  lay  down  too  strongly,  the  position 
that  the  English  estimates  ought  not  to  be  relieved  at  the  expense  of 
the  Indian  revenues,  but  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council  has  the  constitutional  right  of  refusing  to  pay  for  objects 
in  which  he  considers  that  India  has  no  intei^est."  In  this  respect 
it  has  been  admitted  that  India  was  better  situated  during  the 
administration  of  the  late  East  India  Company,  though,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  even  then  the  authorities  at  the  Honse  Guards  did  not 
fail  in  spite  of  the  most  foimidable  opposition  offered  by  the  Coui*t  of 
Directors,  to  saddle  10  millions  sterling  of  the  cost  of  the  first  Af- 
ghan War  on  the  revenues  of  this  country.  Mr.  Fawcett  observed : — 
"  It  should,  however,  never  be  forgotten  that  when  the  East  India 
Company  was  abolished,  the?  English  people  became  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  Government  of  India.  It  cannot,  I  thinks  be  denied 
that  this  responsibility  has  been  so  impeiiectly  discharged  that  in 
many  respects  the  new  system  of  Government  compares  unfavour- 
ably with  the  old  ....  There  was  at  that  time  an  independent 
control  of  expenditure  which,  now  seems  to  be  almost  entii*ely  want- 
ing. It  was  no  doubt,  intended,  when  the  Government  of  India  by 
the  Act  of  1858  was  transferred  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown, 
that  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  should  exercise  the  same 
control  over  Indian  expenditure,  as  had  formerly  been  exercised  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Company  and  by  the  Court  of  Proprietore.  But 
gradually  the  influence  and  conti*ol  of  the  Council  have  been  so 
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completely  whittled  away  that  it  is  now  openly  declared  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  can  spend  the  revenues  of  India,  beyond 
her  frontiers,  without  obtaining  the  consent,  or  even  bringing  the 

subject  under  the  notice  of  his  Council Nothing  can  be 

more  unsatisfactory  than  the  present  state  of  things.  When  the 
Secretary  of  State  desires  to  avoid  responsibility  he  can  shelter  him- 
self behind  his  Council,  when  he  desires  to  act  untrammelled  by 
their  control  and  unhampered  by  their  advice,  he  c4n  ignore  them  as 
completely  as  if  they  did  not  exist."  The  root  of  the  evil  lies  here, 
and  active  steps  must  sooner  or  later  be  taken,  the  sooner  the  better, 
to  bring  an  end  to  it,  highly  injurious  as  it  is  to  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  its  people.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped, 
therefore,  that 'the  Resolution  which  tliis  Congress  will  now  be  asked 
to  adopt  will  be  turned  to  practical  account  by  the  various  political 
organisations.  For  unless  a  vigorous  remonstrance  is  sent  up  to  the 
authorities  against  the  burdensome  character  of  the  total  charge,  and 
the  injustice  of  a  poi-tion  of  the  charges,  I  am  humbly  of  conviction 
that  this  growth  of  the  military  expenditure  alarming,  and  in  certain 
mattei*s  uncontrolled,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  will  grow  more 
burdensome  and  uncontrolled,  and  seriously  embarrass  the  finances  of 
the  country  in  future.  This  contingency  our  united  efforts  must  at 
all  hazards  legitimately  attempt  to  avert — relying  on  that  stem  sense 
of  justice  which  pre-eminently  distinguishes  the  British  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  civilised  world. 

II. 

REDUCTION   OF  THE  ENHANCED   SALT  DUTY,  AND 
REVIEW  OF  INDIAN  FINANCE. 

(Speech  delivered  before  the  Sixth  Indian  National  Congress^  held  at 
the   Calcutta   Town   Hall,   on   the  2Sth   December  1890.) 

Mr.  Dinshaw  Eduljee  Wacha  said  : — Me.  President  a^id 
Fellow  Delegates, — You  have  already  heard  Mr,  Kennedy 
on  the  question  of  the  consumption  of  salt  and  the  oppressive 
incidence  of  the  salt  tax  on  the  people.  I  will,  however, 
make  a  few  further  observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  before 
I  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
whidi  is  the  ground  on  which  we  propose  to  memorialise  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  India  to  reduce  the  tax.  The  principal  object  of  the  Resolu- 
tion befoi-e  you  is  to  urge  upon  the   Government  the  justice  of 
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remitting  the  enhanced  salt  duty  of  8  annas  per  maund  which  is  no 
longer  imperative  on  account  of  the  material  improvement  which  the 
finances  of  the  Empire  have  undergone  since  the  date  of  its  imposi- 
tion. It  is  needless  for  me  to  recall  to  your  memory  the  pretext 
mider  which  the  enhancement  was  justified  in  the  early  part  of  1888, 
despite  the  fact  that  well-informed  ciitics  in  the  press  and  respon- 
sible associations  at  the  time  conclusively  showed  that  it  was  uncalled 
for. 

Previous  to  the  imposition  of  the  augmented  duty,  the  Goveniment 
of  India  had  absorbed  iu  two  yeai-s  8^  crores  of  rupees,  viz,: — 

By  Income  Tax Its.  2,75,00,000 

Improvements  and  Econonues        ,.    2,00,00,000 

Curtailment  of  Provincial  Allotments         ..  „    1,00,00,000 

Appropriation  of  Famine  and  Railway  Fund        „    3,00,00,000 

This  colossal  amount  of  nearly  9  crores  was  wasted  on  the  follow- 
ing questionable  and  hazardous  enterprises  : — 

Upper  Burmah  acquisition Rs.  3,51,00,000 

Penjdeh  Field  Force            „  2,11,60,000 

Transfrontier  Defences  and  Railways       ...  „  2,00,00,000 

Additional  Military  Expenditui-e „  98,00,€00 

But  even  after  the  absorption  of  such  a  vast  amount  there  was  a 
heavy  deficiency  which,  the  Government  regretfully  urged,  neces- 
sitated a  recoui*se  to  additional  taxation  in  the  shape  of  an  enhanced 
duty  of  8  annas  per  maimd  on  such  a  necessary  of  life  as  salt.  The 
deficiency  was  chiefly  attributable,  according  to  Lord  Dufferin's 
statement,  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver. 

We  need  not,  however,  trouble  oui'selves  much  with  the  past. 
We  are  now  here  to  remind  tlie  Government  that  our  finances  are  in 
a  condition  to  justify  the  remission  of  the  enhanced  duty.  For  that 
purpose  let  me  put  some  statistics  before  you.  I  know  that  statis- 
tics are  very  dry,  and  that  blue  books  of  a  dry-as-dust  character 
are  never  looked  at  by  the  public  ;  but  considering  the  importance  of 
the  Resolution  before  you,  I  hope  you  will  give  your  attention  to  the 
figures  I  am  going  to  place  before  you. 

Frovious  Finance  Ministei-s,  particularly  Sir  Ji»hn  Strachey  and 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  two  of  tlie  ablest  Ministers  since  the  days  of  the 
late  Mi\  Wilson  and  Mr.  S.  Laing,  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
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lower  the  salt  duty  the  better  for  the  country  and  the  better  for  the 
Imperial  revenue,  because  a  lower  duty  stimulates  consumption  and 
a  higher  one  restricts  it.  Government  itself  has  admitted  the  sound- 
ness of  this  doctrine,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  by  figures  how 
a  lower  or  higher  duty  affects  consumption.  In  1870-77,  when 
various  rates  of  duty  were  enforced  in  the  different  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  the  total  recorded  amount  which  paid  the  salt-tax  was 
25,847,830  maunds.  In  1878,  Sir  John  Strachey  brought  about  an 
equalization  of  the  duty  everywhere  by  fixing  the  uniform  rate  of 
Rs.  2-8  per  maund.  It  remained  in  force  tUl  1882.  During  this 
period  the  annual  quantity  of  salt  which  paid  the  duty  of  Rs.  2-8 
per  maimd  averaged  27,288,569  maunds.  This  annual  average, 
compared  with  the  consiunption  recorded  in  1876-77,  showed  a 
growth  5*5  per  cent.  In  1882,  the  government  of  Lord  Ripon 
reduced  the  duty  to  Rs.  2  per  maund,  at  which  it  remained  till  it 
was  again  raised  to  Rs.  2-8  by  LordDufferin  in  1888.  The  quantity 
which  paid  the  reduced  duty  of  Rs.  2  averaged  during  the  five  years 
30,830,847  maunds  per  annum. 

The  increase  during  the  quinquennial  period,  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  previous  fom*  years,  was  3,542,278  maunds,  equal  to 
a  percentage  of  13.  Thus,  while  in  the  period  when  the  duty  was 
Rs.  2-8,  the  increase  equalled  1*37  per  annimi ;  in  the  period  when 
it  was  Rs.  2  the  growth  equalled  2*6  per  cent,  per  annum.  {Cheers,) 
It  is  obvious  that,,  had  there  been  no  enhancement,  the  progress  in 
consumption  up  to  date  would  have  been  maintained  at  that  or  even 
a  higher  rate.  But  just  as  this  progress  was  perceptible  all  through- 
out the  country,  the  financial  embaiTassments  of  the  Government 
led,  as  they  asserted,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  duty  and  with  it  to 
a  I'estricted  consumption.  In  his  last  financial  statement  Sir  David 
Barbour  has  tried  to  show  that  the  progress  of  consumption  has 
received  no  check.  According  to  his  own  figures,  however,  as  given 
in  the  23rd  paragraph  of  that  statement,  it  is  <}lear  that  consimiption 
in  1890-91  is  estimated  at  about  31,930,000  maunds,  which  is  l&ss 
by  900,000  maunds,  than  the  recorded  figures  of  1886-87. 

Sir  David  attempts  to  demonstrate  that>  in  spite  of  the  increased 
duty  consumption,  which  had  evidently  fallen,  is  again  creeping  to 
the  old  level.  But  Sir  David  forgets  two  important  factors :  firstly, 
that  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and,    secondly,  that  but  for   the   enhancement,  the  percentage  of 
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progress  observable  till  1887  might  have  been  better  in  1890-91. 
Indeed^  it  is  a  question  whether  the  consumption  per  head  has  not 
fallen  below  the  average  of  lOlbs.  per  annum.  That  average  is 
considered  everywhere  but  in  India  to  be  quite  inadequate,  espe- 
cially as  we  allow  nothing  in  our  computation  for  the  consumption 
of  cattle,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  whom  annually  lose  condition  for 
want  of  salt  and  die  off,  consequently  on  the  smallest  failure  of 
pasturage,  and  thus  cripple  to  a  serious  extent  the  means  which 
mainly  eontribute  to  the  production  of  our  national  wealth. 

I  will  give  you  some  figures  of  the  consumption  of  salt  in  Euix)pe 
and  America,  from  which  it  will  be  easily  perceived  how  much 
India  falls  short  of  what  may  be  called  an  adequate  consumption  of 
salt.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  no  duty,  and  the  consump- 
tion is  801bs.  per  head,  but  of  course  this  includes  much  salt  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  In  France  it  is  SOlbs ;  in  Geimany  25, 
in  Bussia  19 — Russia  whose  economic  conditions  are  in  some  respects 
identical  with  those  of  India ;  in  Austria  14,  in  Italy  18,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  poor  as  they  are,  1 71bs.  The  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  391bs.  and  the  average 'in  Europe  is  261b3. 

Then  look  at  the  incidence  of  the  duty.  The  average  income  per 
head  of  the  European  population  is  £15  4*.  TJrf,  per  head,  while  the 
salt  duty  per  head  averages  lid.  Now,  taking  the  rupee  at  1*.  6rf. 
the  average  income  of  the  population  in  India  is  £2,  while  the  salt 
duty  per  head  averages  5f/.  and  1|  farthing.  Therefore,  in  Europe 
the  salt  duty  is  0'3  per  cent.,  on  the  income,  while  in  India  it  is  over 
ri  per  cent. —  or,  in  othei  words,  tlie  incidence  of  the  salt  taxis 
now  nearly  four  times  as  heavy  in  India  as  in  Europe.  Formulated 
iu  other  terms,  it  means  that  India,  with  an  income  hardly  more  than 
Jth  that  of  Europe,  pays  nearly  half  as  much  as  a  tax  on  a  necessity 
of  life  like  salt.  Thus  the  duty  operates  as  a  real  hai'dship  on  the 
poorest  people,  who  constitute  the  large  majority  of  our  population. 
How  great  is  the  hardship  may  be  realised  by  taking  a  concrete 
example.  A  family  of  ^ve  consumes  on  an  average,  say,  501bs.  of 
salt  annually.  But  there  are  only  two  bread-winners,  man  and 
wife,  the  rest  being  young  persons  or  children.  Taking  the  average 
income  of  each  earner  at  the  official  computation,  viz,  Rs.  27  per 
head,  and  calculating  the  lowest  retail  ba/^r  price  at  Rs.  3i  per 
niaund,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  burden  of  nearly  4  per  cent., 
on  the  combined  income  per  annnih   merely  for  salt.     Imagine   an 
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Income-tax  of  4  per  cent.,  on  a  poor  family  of  5,  and  neai'ly  one-sixth 
of  this  is  due  to  the  extra  8  annas.  Thus  the  enhancement  of  the 
duty,  however  small,  operates  with  great  hardship  on  the  masses. 

Under  these  cii'oumstances  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  us  all 
that  the  two  native  gentlemen,  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Viceregal  Council  when  this  enhancement  Bill  was  passed,  should 
have  ohserved  that  the  increased  duty  would  not  be  felt  by  the 
people  !  I  believe  that  statement  was  directly  opposed  to  the,  all  but 
absolutely,  universal  opinion  outside  the  Council  Chamber.  The 
statement  was  more  to  be  regretted  because  it  misled  Lord  Dufferin 
into  observing  later  on  in  his  speech  that  the  Council  were  **  glad  to 
hear  that  the  enhancement  of  the  duty  would  not  be  considered  a 
hardship."  This  is  the  way  in  which  nominated  members  of  the 
Viceregal  Council  fulfil  their  trust.  It  is  evident  that  had  there 
been  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  as  proposed  by  us  for  the 
reformed  Legislative  Councils,  no  such  opinion  would  have  been  allow- 
ed to  prevail  and  mislead  the  Government.  {Cheers),  Eight  annas 
may  appeal*  trifling  to  most  of  us ;  but  they  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  poorest.  What  they  signify  may  be  best  stated  in  the  substaucej 
of  the  words  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring;  "  Eight  annas  to  the  poor  rj'ott 
means  the  pui'chase  of  either  3  yards  of  cloth  or  a  little  /o/a."  \ 

Gentlemen^  all  through  the  history  of  the  salt  tax  it  has  been  said 
tliat  it  is  a  poll-tax;  and  that  it  falls  heavily  on  the  poor.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  it  should  have  no  place  in  our  fiscal  system,  for 
it  is  a  tax  on  a  necessary  of  life,  and  is,  moreover,  at  its  present, 
rate,  fully  25  times  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Eminent  states-i 
men,  from  Sir  John  Lawi*ance  to  Lord  Bipon,  have  disapproved  of. 
it.  But  it  is  now  too  late  to  abolish  it  altogether.  It  is  of  no  i^e 
contending  with  existing  facts.  All  that  we  should  strive  for  is  a 
^ow  duty  on  the  sound  principle  that  it  is  conducive  to  greater 
consumption  both  for  men  and  cattle. 

I  now  pass  to  the  second  part  of  the  Besolution.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  the  explanatory  memorandum  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  presented  to  Parliament  in  August  last  At 
page  50  there  is  a  table  of  Net  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the 
three  years  ending  1889-90,  and  also  budget  estimates  for  the  cuireut 
officifd  year.  Comparing  the  complete  accounts  of  1887-88  with 
the  estimates  of  this  yeai',  what  do  we  find  ?  This  only,  that  there 
is  a   satisfactory   gi*owth  of  revenue   undei*  all  the  principal   heads. 
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Leaving  alone    opium,  salt,  and  pro\incial  rates,  I  find  that  the 

increase  under  the  other  heads  amounts  to   143  lakhs  of  rupees 
as  under :— 


Accounts.        £ 

tudget  Estimates, 

Increase. 

1887-88. 

1890-91. 

1890-91. 

Land  Be  venue  Rx. 

•  •  • 

19,663,000 

20,119,000 

466,000 

Stamps                 „ 

••• 

3,669,000 

3,846,000 

177,000 

Excess                  , , 

•  ■  • 

4,374,000 

4,645,000 

271,000 

Cnsfeoms               ,, 

•  •• 

1,182,000 

1,378,000 

196)000 

ABBeased  Taxes    ,, 

••« 

1,383,000 

1,514,000 

131,000 

Forest                  „ 

••i 

402,000 

565,000 

1^3,000 

Begistration        ,, 

••• 

123,000 

150,000 

27,000 

Thus,  apart  from  salt,  which  now  yields  a  larger  revenue  on 
account  of  a  higher  dutj,  apart  from  opium  which  is  precarious  in 
its  yield,  and  apart  from  provincial  rates,  which  are  mere 
touisfer  receipts,  there  is  a  growth  in  four  years  of  143  laklis. 
But  heyond  this  improvement  on  the  revenue  side  there  is,  gentlemen, 
a  material  saving  in  one  item  of  imperial  expenditure.  I  refer  to 
the  interest  charge  on  the  ordinary  debt.  In  1887-88,  the  net 
charge  und^r  this  head  was  Es.  46,950,000.  In  the  estimates  of 
expenditure  for  1890-91  it  is  put  down  at  Bs.  35,060,000.  The 
saving  in  four  years  amounts  to  118  lakhs.  While  we  note  this 
improvement  in  our  national  expenditure  with  great  statisfaetion, 
we  cannot  but  feel  aghast  when  we  discover  that  expenditure  under 
other  heads  had  lisen  by  leaps  and  bounds  by  no  less  then  308 
lakhs. 

Accounts.      Budget  Estimate,        Increase. 

1887-88. 
Civil  Department  Rx.  ...  11,410,000 
lOsoellaneous  Charges  „  ...  3,165,000 
Buildings  and  Boads  „  ...  4,869,000 
Army  Services  „     ...  19,367,000 

Special  Defence  Works  „     ...        456,000 

Thus  in  four  years  they  have  managed  to  run  up  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary charges,  including  defence  works,  by  the  enormous  extent  of  3 
croi*es*  The  Army  services  alone  have  increased  by  a  crore  and 
sixteen  lakhs !  not  to  speak  of  defence  works  having  been  run  up  100 
per  cent  1  It  is  these  stupendous  charges  which  eat  up  your 
growing  revenue.  It  is  the  so-called  defence  policy,  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  frontiers  and  transfrontiers  fix)m  a  bugbear  of 
their  own  ci*eation,  created  to  find  stafE  appointments  and  employ - 
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1890-91. 

1890-91. 

12,075,000 

665,000 

3,702,000 

647,000 

6,128,000 

269,000 

20,522,000 

1,165,000 

892,000 

436,000 
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ment  to  the  already  moneyed  European  classes  which  is  at  the  root 
of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Grovemment,  and  at  the  root 
of  the  starvation  and  misery  which  sore  eating  away  the  lives  of  tens 
of  millions  of  our  pauper  Indians.  There  are  military  sad  other 
critics  who  disapprove  of  that  policy.  Our  late  lamented  friend  Mr. 
Slagg  characterised  it  two  years  ago,  as  you  may  remember,  as  a 
"  mad  "  policy  when  speaking  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  believe  that  it  is  a  ^'  mad "  policy.  I  know  that  it  is  a 
wicked  policy,  and  as  long  as  it  is  pursued  headlong  it  will  continue 
to  embarrass  the  finances  and  add  millions  yearly  to  our  already 
alarmingly  heavy  death  roll.  The  embarrassments  arising  from  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  silver  are  in  my  opinion  nothing — a  mere  fleabite 
compared  with  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  the  Government  of 
India  is  plunged  by  this  insane  military  policy.  I  repeat  that 
unless  a  great  effort  is  made  at  futm*e  Congresses  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  desist  from  these  reckless  and  indefensible  operations  beyond 
the  natural  lines  of  Indian  defence,  there  can  be  scarcely  any  hope 
of  pecuniary  relief  to  the  tax-payer — scarcely  any  hope  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  miserable  condition  of  our  starving  millions. 
Since  the  Penjdeh  scare  they  have  spent,  according  to  the  official 
statements,  full  13  crores  on  the  so-called  transfrontier  defences, 
but  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  of  them,  for  in  the  last  financial 
statement  reference  is  made  to  a  further  probable  expenditure  of  a 
crore ! 

I  now  come  to  the  practical  part  of  the  resolution.  Of  courae  we 
have  to  submit  resignedly  to  this  ruinous,  this  unpiincipled  trans- 
frontier policy  of  the  Government  until  we  succeed  in  awakening  the 
consciences  of  our  British  fellow -subjects.  We  are  British  subjects 
now  of  our  own  free  choice  ;  we  have  thrown  in  our  lot  with  Eng. 
land  for  better  and  for  worae,  and  it  is  this  which  enhances  England's 
sin  in  permitting  the  continuance  of  this  hateful  policy.  Will  our 
British  brethren  never  awake  ?  Meanwhile  more  ammunition,  more 
explosives,  more  fireworks  and  even  more  troops  are  being  requisi- 
tioned. These  costly  pastimes,  amusements  to  our  rulers,  death  to 
our  people,  may  deter  the  authorities  from  giving  ear  to  our  prayers 
and  protests.  But  it  is  well,  none  the  less,  to  remind  them  of  their 
own  declaration  that  the  enhanced  duty  "  must  go  "  as  soon  as  the 
finances  permit. 

One  of  the  principal  grounds  on  which  Lord  Dufferin  stated  that 
he  was  obliged,  "  with  the   (freatest  reluciancfi,^^  to  increase  the  duty, 
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was' the  Iosb  by  exchange.    I  quote  from  the  speech  he  made  about 
the  beginning  of  1888.     ^'Unfortunately,  it  has  become  my  lot  on 
several  occasions  to  add  to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  but  in  justi- 
fication of  this  hard  necessity,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  remark  that 
since  my  arrival  in  India,  owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of 
silver,  the  annual  accumulation  of  loss  to  the  Government  has  progres- 
sively increased  yearly  by  a  million."    He  goes  on  to  say :  ''  The  loss 
in  1884-85,  when  I  fb*st  took  up  the  reins  of  Government,  stood  at 
3-40  crores ;  in  1883-86  at  4*40  crores ;  in  1886  at  5*40  crores,  and  in 
1887-88  at  C'GO  crores."  The  latest  financial  statement  gives  the  loss 
on  exchange  at  7  crores.     It  was,  however,  promised  by  both  Lord 
DufFerin  and  Mr.  Westland  that  the  duty  should  be  remitted  on  the 
first  opportunity  that  the  finances  were  i*elieved  of  this  embarrass- 
ment.   That  opportunity  has  now  arrived.     Since  the  publication  of 
the  last  budget  you  are  all  aware  that  exchange  has  greatly  improved, 
partly  in  consequence,  possibly,  of  the  action  taken  in  regard  to  silver 
in  the  United  States.    Though  we  had  violent  fluctuations  in  August 
and  September  last,  exchange  still  stands  to-they  at  about  Is,  6|f/. 
The  amount  to  be  remitted   this  year  to  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
nearly  15  millions  sterling.    The  rate  of  exchange  was  estimated  in 
March  last  at  l«.4^f/.  and  the  probable  loss  at  thati*ate  was  computed 
to  be  7  crores.     But  already  11  millions  have  been  remitted  at  an 
average  rate  of  1«.   6id,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
balance  of  the  remittance  will  be  made  at  or  about  the  same  rate.     Sir 
John  Gorst  himself  stated,  when  presenting  the  budget  in  August  last^ 
that  the  rate  would  probably  be  maintained  at  Is,  Q^d,   So  that  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  loss  by  exchange  will  be  very 
much  less  than  the  budget  estimate  of  7  croi^es.     I  compute  it  at  only 
about  4*66  crores.    Thus,  apart  from  all  other  fluctuation  of  revenue 
and  expenditure,  there  would  be  a  saving    under  this  head  alone  of 
nearly  2^  crores.     Sir  John  Gorst  counts  on  a  surplus  1.87  crores* 
Taking  his  figures  and  the  actual  surplus  of  2  crores  of  last  year, 
it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  there  will  be  available  a  surplus  of 
not  less  then  4  crores  in  all.    And  unless  the  authorities  persevere  in 
muddling  it  away  on  military  mischief  that  surplus  should  suffice,  not 
only  for  the  remission  of  the  enhanced  duty,  but  for  the  reduction  of 
this  latter  to  Rs.  1-8.     (Lotid  cheers). 

But  I  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice  two  more  facts  which  will  convince 
you  that  even  apart  from  these  surpluses,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Imperial  Treasury  has  so  far  improved  as  to  justify  our  demand  for 
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a  remission.    The  additional  duty  yields,  it  is  asserted,    1\  crores  (it 
is  not  really  so  much),  and  I  say  that  that  1^  crores  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  easily  for  some  yeai*s  to  come.    According  to  Sir  David 
Barbour's    statement,   there  has  been  a  permanent  growth   in  the 
principal  heads  of  revenue  of  |  of  a  crore  per  annum  ;   exchange^ 
again,  is  unlikely  to  go  back  to  la,  4id,  for  some  time  to  come.    Look- 
ing at  cuiTcnt  events  and  the  further  agitation  on  silver  in  America^ 
it  seems  that  a  rate  of  Is,  iiid,  or  even  Is,  Gd,  will  be  fairly  main- 
tained.   But  even  if  exchange  could  be  maintained  at  Is,  b^d.y  that 
would  diminish  the  loss  on  the  Secretary  of  State's  bills  in  future  tc^ 
the  extent  of   1  crore,   roughly  speaking,  for  au  improvement  of 
a  penny  in  exchange  gives  a  saving,  according  to  official  estimates 
of  just  that   amount.     This  saving,  plus  the  permanent  increase  of  | 
crore  in  the  principal  sources  of  revenue,  make  up  1£^  crores,  so  that 
the  Government  is  in  a  position  to  safely  give  up  the  1^  crore  now 
supposed  to  be  derived   from   the  additional   duty  of  8   annas  per 
maund ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  loss,  owing  to  increased  consump- 
tion, would,  after  the  first  year,  be  less  than  one  crore.     Both  financial 
conditions  and  the  justice  of  the  case  demand,  imperatively,  that  a 
remission  should  be  made.    I  think,  gentlemen,  I  have  now  shewn 
substantial  reasons  for  the  remission,  and  if  you  think  I  have  made 
out  a  substantial  case   on  which  to     base  our  representation    to 
Government  to  remit  the  duty,  I  am  sure  that  that  repi*esentation 
will  at  any  rate  deset've  an  attentive  and  favorable  consideration 
at  the  hands   of  the  authorities,  (Lotid  and  prolonged  cheers), 

m, 

POVERTY,  MILITARY  EXPENDITURE,  AND 
THE  RIGHTEOUS  TRANS -FRONTIER  POLICY 

OF  AGGRESSION. 

{Speech  delivered  be/ore  the  Seventh  Indian  National  Congress  held  at 
Nagpur  on  in  28/A  December  1891). 
Mr.  D.  E.  Wacha  said — ^Gentlemen, — I  fear  that,  suffeiing 
as  I  am  from  a  severe  cold  and  sore  thi'oat,  I  may,  perhi4>s,  not 
be  heard  distinctly  in  every  part  of  the  pavilion,  but  I  trust  you  will 
excuse  me  for  any  shortcomings,  arising  from  this  complaint,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  that  is  entrusted  to  me.  But  for  the  fact  that 
the  question  of  the  growing  military  expenditiu*e  of  the  country  in  aU 
its  branches,  on  which  I  am  called  upon  to  speak,  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  our  national  well-being,  I  would  have  fain  foregone 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  you. 
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With  this  preliminaiy  observation  I  now  proceed  with  the  subject 
in  question.  The  speakers  who  preceded  me  have  made  you  fairly 
acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  the  question  of  the  prevailing  poverty 
in  India ;  and  none,  I  think,  has  brought  more  vividly  home  to  us 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  masses,  mostly  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, than  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Murlidhur,  who  has  just  left  the 
tribune.  The  lifelike  picture  which  he  drew,  and  the  object-lesson  he 
tried  to  convey  to  you  thereby,'were  indeed  most  heartrending.  They 
were  such  as  might  have  moved  even  celestial  heai'ts  to  pain.  This, 
gentlemen,  is  the  condition  of  the  country  to  be  witnessed  from  year 
to  year,  and  if  any  person  in  India  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  study 
of  the  facts  relating  to  this  harrowing  condition, 'and  incessantly 
laboured  to  make  us  and  our  rulers  understand  the  true  causes  of  that 
poverty,  it  is  our  noble  and  patriotic  coimtryman,  Mr,  Dadabhai 
Naoroji.  {Cheers.)  It  would  be  supererogatory  for  me,  therefore,  to  refer 
to  them  at  any  length  here.  But  if  I  may  be  briefly  allowed  to  touch 
on  the  most  salient  causes  of  it,  I  would  observe  that  two  circumstan- 
ces, above  all  others,  have  greatly  contributed  towards  it.  They  ai*e 
the  system  of  land  revenue  assessments  and  land  legislation*  These 
have  beeoi  mostly  instrumental  in  bringing  unnumbered  woes  on  the 
peasantry.  The  impoverishment  has  so  far  increased  and  become 
general  that  the  Government  of  India  has  thought  it  prudent  and 
expedient  to  appoint  a  Land  Indebtedness  Commission,  and  direct  it 
to  inquire  minutely  into  the  whole  question  connected  with  the  debts 
of  the  peasantry  and  the  impoverishment  consequent  thereon.  Not 
only  the  condition  of  the  ryots  of  the  Deccan,  but  of  the  Punjab  also, 
is  to  form  the  subject  of  its  investigations.  We  all  trust  that  the 
inquiries  may  be  thorough,  and  that  the  sores  may  be  probed  to  their 
innermost  recesses,  so  that  the  necesscuy  reUef,  if  substantiai 
relief  come  at  all,  be  forthcoming.  That  the  system  of  land 
revenue  in  all  parts,  save  Bengal,  has  led  the  peasantry  from 
bad  to  worse  is  not  denied.  It  has  been  officially  admitted.  Our 
rulers  departed  from  the  old  system  in  vogue  in  the  times  prior  to 
British  occupation,  which  was  really  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  agri- 
cidtttrists.  It  had  the  great  merit  of  elasticity — elasticity  in  this 
sense,  that  in  years  of  prosperity  and  abundance  the  ryot  was  able 
not  only  to  pay  his  assessment  to  the  State  and  maintain  himself 
and  his  family,  but  lay  by  something  against  a  rainy  day  or  the 
inclemency  of  a  bad  season.  The  revenue,  in  fact»  was  paid  in  kind. 
But  our  rulers  have  changed  all  that^  and  introduced  in  its  place  the 
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cast-iron  syBtem  of  payment  in  hard  cash  at  one  invariable  rate. 
It  is  unfortunately  so  rigid  that  there  is  no  escape  out  of  it  for  the  ryot, 
while  to  add  to  his  misfortune,  it  has,  more  or  less,  to  be  paid  in 
many  provinces  on  two  fixed  dates  during  the  yeai*,  when  he  is  least 
able  to  pay  it.  In  this  aspect  of  the  revenue  system  of  British 
India  there  always  lurks,  I  fear,  great  danger.  The  peasantry  is 
the  backbone  of  the  countiy,  and  the  land  revenue  derived  by  the 
State,  is  the  backbone  of  Indian  finance.  You  have  only  to  conceive, 
and  it  is  a  possibility  which  is  not  remote,  if  things  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  as  they  do  now,  what  may  be  the  condition  of  the  country', 
politically  and  financially,  if,  out  of  sheer  poverty  and  starvation, 
the  ryots  refuse  en  masse  to  pay  the  state  dues.  The  great  danger, 
the  great  internal  danger,  infinitely  more  to  be  guai*ded  and  watched 
against  than  any  external  aggression,  is,  gentlemen,  the  possibility 
of  a  univereal  agrajian  rising.  (Hear^  hear).  Surely  I  need  not 
further  urge  how  grave  and  portentous  is  this  condition  of  affairs, 
this  growing  poverty  of  the  masses. 

Then  the  second  great  evil,  which  in  reality  aggravates  the  first 
evil,  is  the  land  laws  prevalent  in  the  varioas  provinces  of  the  empire 
— the  laws  which  Sir  James  Gaird,  when  visiting  this  country  four- 
teen years  ago  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Famine  Commission, 
characterised  as  ^' legal  chicanery."  You  ai'e  also  well  acquainted  with 
the  chicanery  arising  from  the  precious  land  revenue  codes  that  I 
will  not  detain  you  with  any  description  of  the  growing  evils,  daily 
arising  from  them.  Sir  James  has  tersely  referred  to  them  in  liis 
separate  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  dated  31st  October 
1879.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  that  expert  authority :  **  Having  parted 
with  the  two  sheet  anchors,  the  native  village  organisation  and  the 
self-adjusting  principle  of  land  tenure,  with  produce  rents, 
Indian  State  craft  has  fallen  upon  the  quicksands  of  legal  chicaner}r." 
I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  agree  in  that  statement,  and  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  to  these  two  causes  a  large  measure  of  the 
prosent  impoverishment  of  the  Indian  peasantry.  Thei*e  are  a 
dozen  other  minor  causes,  which  I  might  rightly  say  would  take 
twelve  volxmies  and  twelve  yeai's  to  acquaint  you  with.  So  that  I 
would  not  even  whisper  them  here.  The  problem  presented  to  us  is 
so  perplexing  that  it  would  require  a  lifetime  to  study  it ;  and  I  am 
afraid  there  are  very  few  Indian  gentlemen— -they  might  be  counted 
on  your  fingei's — who  have  studied  the  question  in  the  light  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  studied.     Were  it  to  be  studied  in  the  way  it  ought, 
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I  would  entertain  a  hope  that  the  next  generation,  if  not  ourselves, 
might  witness  a  better  and  less  oppressive  and  harsh  system  of  land 
revenue  assessments,  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  the  ability  of 
the  ryot. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  growth  of  military  expenditure, 
I  might  remind  you  that  at  the  first  Bombay  Congress  I  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  secondiug  the  resolution  on  it.     Those  of  you  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  proceedings  of  that  Congress  will 
no  doubt  be  able  to  follow  me  when  I  state  that  it  is  the  amalgama* 
tion  scheme  of  1859  under  which  the  organization  of  the  Indian  Army 
was  decreed  to  be  uniform  in  all  respects  with  that  of  the  Queen's  Eng. 
lish  Army,  which  is  at  root  of  all  the  woes  and  troubles  and  embarrass- 
ments to  which  the  Indian  treasury'  is  subjected  from  time  to  time— 
tix>ubles  and  embarrassments  which  have  grown  interminable  as  the 
interminable  Indian  jungles  themselves,  since  the  days  of  the  Second 
Afghan  War — with  but  brief  respite  of  economy  during  the  righteous 
administration  of  Loi*d  Bipon.  {Cheers,)  The  period  embraced  by  the 
Vice-royalties  of  Lords  Canning  and  Lawrence^  say  from  1 859  to  1 869, 
was  one  of  consolidation,— consolidation  consequent  on   the  events 
which  followed  the  dark  days  of  1857.    The  economical   and  saga- 
cious statesmanship  of  those  two  excellent  Viceroys  (Cheers)  had 
really  achieved  a  substantial  reduction  in  our  army  expenditure. 
When  Lord  Lawrence  left  these  shores  the  cost  was  14  crores.     His 
successor,  Lord  Mayo,  loyally  endeavoured  to  maintain  it  at  that 
figure.     But  still,  the  amalgamation  scheme,  and  the  ruinous  Staff 
Corps  arrangements  were  slowly  making  their  inroads  on  the  national 
treasury.     It    was  virtually    a  partnei*ship  transaction,  as    was 
observed  by  the  late  Prof.   Fawcett,   (hear^  hear)  in   which   the 
stronger  and  the  richer  partner  successfully  managed  to  foist  on  the 
weaker  and  the  poorer  (shame)  burdens  which  really  did  not  belong 
to  her.    The  Government  of  India  itself  has  from  time  to  time 
expressed  the  same  sentiments  in   some  of  its  important  military 
despatches  which  may  yet  be  read  with  profit.     In   my  speech  at 
the  first  Congress,   I  submitted  ample  evidence   of  the  growth  of 
the  military  expenditure  as  culled  from  official  blue  books  and 
despatches,  so  I  will  not  detain  you  by  rociting  them  hero, — suffice 
to  say  that,   between   1864  and  1885,   they  had  increased  it  by 
Jive  crores.     Since  the  days  of  the  Second  Afghan  Wai*  of  unhappy 
memory,  thero  has  been  •  no  limit  to  that  growth.     If  you  ask  me 
the  reason  of  it,  I  will  say  that  it  is  the  Imperial  policy  of  Groat 
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Britain  which  is  annually  entailing  on  the  poor  people  of  India 
sacrifices  which  they  are  absolutely  unable  to  bear,  but  which  they 
do  bear,  all  the  same,  silently  but  wiih  a  sullen  discontent.     It  is  the 
policy  of  England  in  her  relations  with  the  politics  of  Central  and 
Eastern   Europe — the  policy  which  leads  to  complicationB  now  and 
again  with  Turkey  and  Bussia,  and  other  great  European  powers — 
which  unhappily  leads  to  military  activity  or  military  *'  preparedness/' 
so  called,  in  this  country,  entailiag  crores  of  wasteful  ezpenditure. 
Of  late,  thanks  to  the  Russophobists  and  the  Imperialistic  Jingoes,  at 
whose  head  is  the  veteran  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  our  frontiers  have 
remained  constantly  disturbed.    It  is  all  a  game  of  cross  puiposes 
ever  since  poor  Shore  Ali  was  driven  away  from  his  throne  to  die  in 
exile.     The  Bussian  game  is  to  gain  as  far  as  possible  a  footing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  while  England  tries  to  thwart  her  in  that 
desire.  As  a  consequence  the  former  tries,  whenever  occasion  offers, 
to  threaten  England  in  Central  Asia.    But  while  Bussia  idly  threa- 
tens us,  the  militaiy  tax-eaters  at  Simla,  who  eagerly  pant  for  pro- 
motions, decorations,  and  kudos  besides,  do  not  leave  a  stone  unturned, 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  to  push  forward  what  is  euphemistically 
called  the  "  scientific  frontier  "  (shame) — a  visionary  frontier  leading 
nowhere,  but  ever  plunging  the  coimtry  into  greater  and  greater 
financial  embarrassments.     Scares  are  manufactured  which  could 
never  be  substantiated,  and  while  this  soi*t  of  manufactured  panic  is 
designedly  created  among  us,  they  push  on  new  schemes  having  for 
their  object  nothing  but  the  conquest  of  wild  border  tribes,  the 
despoiling  them  of  their  territories,  the  bribing  of  the  recalcitrant 
with  British  rupees,  and  so  forth.     They  thus  carry  on  a  warfare  of 
external  aggression  under  the  hollow   pretence  of  defending  India 
ugainst  so-called  attacks  fi'om  without.     {Shame).    From  what  I 
have  stated  you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  understand  the  import  of  the 
intense  activity  going  on,  on  our  N.- W.  Frontier  borders  since  1885, 
and  the  rapid  construction  of  forts,  bridges,  and  so-called  strategical 
railways.    There  is  a  whole  history  of  these  scares  and  scientific 
frontiers,  but  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  unfold  before  you  on 
this  occasion. 

So  I  now  pass  on  to  the  question  of  actual  expenditure  itself  since 
1H85.  That  year  was  indeed  a  calamitous  year  for  India.  For  it 
was  the  year  which  witnessed  the  forcible  seizure  of  Upper  Bunnah, 
which  brought  an  additional  step  in  the  Peerage  to  the  Earl  of 
llufferin,  the  then  Viceroy.    At  the  first  Congi*ess  we  deprecated 
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that  seiaure  as  iDiquitous  and  unrighteous ;  and  if  you  read  between 
the  lines  all  that  has  been  stated  in  the  blue  books  on  this  conquest, 
you  will  be  fully  convinced  that  the  Congress  was  justified  in 
condemning  those  proceedings.  Thus  our  fincincial  troubles  recom- 
menced with  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  DuSerin,  a  well  meaning  and,  so 
far  as  his  private  morals  are  concerned,  a  virtuous  Grovemor -General, 
but  ignoi*ant  of  the  true  facts  and  aspects  of  Indian  problems.  It 
was  this  ignorance  which  alone  prompted  him  to  precipitately  rush 
into  .Upper  Buimah.  His  ignorance  could  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  Foreign  Office.  But  it  is  this  Foreign  Office  of  the  Government 
of  India  which,  more  than  all  the  Viceroys  put  together,  since  the 
days  of  Lord  Lytton,  is  the  resl/oiM  et  ortgo  of  our  woes  and  troubles 
on  our  frontiers  East  and  West.  The  secret  doings  of  that  mischiev- 
ous bureau  will  never  be  known,  though,  if  disclosed,  they  might 
create  such  a  revolution  in  opinion  on  the  political  history  of  India 
with  Foreign  States  as  to  make  us  stand  aghetst.  But  on  this  subject, 
too,  I  will  refiuin  from  saving  aught  save  this.  Bring  to  bay  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  you  at  once  bring  military  expenditure  within 
reasonable  bound  and  control.  This  is  my  humble  conviction.  At 
present  tlie  Foreign  Department  is  more  omnipotent  than  the  Viceroy 
himself. 

Well,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Dufferin  which 
led  to  the  increase  of  30,000  additional  troops  (10,000  English  and 
20,000  Native)  saddling  India  with  a  permanent  expenditure  of 
another  two  crores.  It  was  this  Viceroyalty  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  those  financial  embarrassments,  tlie  consequences  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  enhanced  duty  on  salt  and  the  re -introduction  of 
the  income-tax  of  nearly  ^\d,  in  tlie  pound.  How  finiitful  ai'e  these 
embarrassments  for  evil  may  be  fuilher  perceived  in  the  larger 
amounts  which  India  had  annually  to  remit  to  England  for  the  Army 
services,  effective  and  non-effective.  When  it  is  remembered  that, 
on  an  overage,  we  remit  four  millions  sterling  on  this  account,  or 
just  one -fourth  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  bills  annually  sold  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  it  will  be  evident  how  much  heavier 
tfiis  loss  becomes  with  every  fall,  even  of  one  failhing,  in  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  rupee. 

But  the  increase  is  not  only  on  account  of  additional  troops ;  though 

it  is  a  fact  that,  inclusive  of  the   aiiny  services   in   Upper  Bui  m ah 

since  1885-86,  the  additional  buixlen  laid  on  the  tax-payers  is  equal 

to  twenty-four  crores.     There   are,  again,    the   expenses  for  special 
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defence  works,  strategical  railways,  so-called  panitive  expeditionSy 
mobilisation  of  the  frontier  army  corps,  transport  service,  new  arms 
and  ammunitions,  and  so  forth.  It  woidd  be  tiresome  to  treat 
you  to  a  formidable  table  of  statistics ;  but  if  yon  would  only 
turn  to  the  page  of  the  current  financial  statement  under  the  head 
of  Army,  you  would  find  all  the  details  stated*  I  will,  however, 
summarise  these  figures  for  you  thus : — 


Crores. 

1. 

Increased  Army  Expenditure  since  1885-86 

••  • 

24-22 

2. 

Special  defence  works  to  date 

■•• 

■•• 

3-77 

3. 

Strategic  Railways  to  date 

•  •• 

••  • 

7-50 

4. 

Frontier  Expeditions  to  date 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

1-32 

5. 

Upper  Burmah  Military  Expenses 

Total 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

10-02 

48-83 

Add  ;— 

6. 

Special  defence  works,  balance  to  complete 

••• 

1-23 

7. 

Strategic  railways  yet  to  be  completed 

Grand  Total 

•  •  • 

••• 

••• 

••• 

4-00 

64-06 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  limit  of  the  military  expenditure 
will  be  reached  when  the  special  defences  are  completed  and  the 
additional  railways,  now  under  construction,  are  built ;  neither  do  I 
believe,  gentlemen,  that  Upper  Burmah  will  ever  become  a  paying 
province.  My  fear  is  that  there  are  many  troubles  still  to  be  over- 
come there.  But  the  Government  is  reckless.  It  is  trying  to  heap 
on  itself  more  troubles  in  that  direction,  while  it  is  madly  endeavom-- 
ing  to  push  the  Eastei*n  frontier  to  the  very  gates  of  Yunnan.  You 
have  but  little  idea  of  the  difficulties  beyond  Bhamo  ;  while  the  fixed 
intention  of  the  Government  is  to  penetrate  the  southernmost  and 
fertile  provinces  of  China,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  pious  Manchester 
for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  its  spindles  and  looms,  Bemember, 
gentlemen,  this  may  soon  bring  the  Indian  Government  into  collision 
with  China.  And  I  need  not  again  describe  to  you  what  a  Chinese 
war  in  that  direction  may  mean.  It  w^ill  be  as  disastrous  and 
sanguinary  as  the  Second  Afghan  War  or  the  war  of  the  French 
with  the  natives  of  Tonquin  a  few  short  years  ago. 

You  will  thus  perceive  what  possible  embarrassments  there  loom 
in  the  near  futm-e  for  unhappy  India.     While  your  net  land  revenue 
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is  increasing  during  the  last  few  years  at  the  slow  rate  of  twenty - 
five  lakhs  per  annum,  the  net  military  expenditure  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  51  lakhs  or  at  double  the  pace.  The  ryot  is  bled  in  order 
that  the  military  tax* eater  may 'thrive  and  gain  stars  and  medals 
Uhame),  but  jast  think  for  a  moment,  gentlemen,  how  contented, 
how  prosperous,  how  progressive  India  might  have  been  to-day  had 
she  been  saved  this  huge  extraordinary  extra  expenditure  of  54  crores 
in  five  years.  How  many  productive  commercial  railways  and  irriga- 
tion canals,  branch  feeders  and  lines  which  are  yet  a  crying  want  in 
almost  every  province  of  the  empire,  might  have  been  built.  And 
what  blessings  these  might  have  brought  to  our  imhappy  countrymen ! 
How  many  crores  might  have  been  easily  spared  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  that  gaunt  famine  which  is  dev^astating  parts  of  Southern  India 
and  the  Deccan.  Is  there  a  doubt  that  all  this  expenditure  is  a  pure 
waste— waste  of  the  resources  and  the  labour  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion P  They  might  as  well  have  dropped  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.     (i7eor,  hear,) 

You  heard  an  hour  ago  from  the  lips  of  my  eloquent  friend  on  the 
right,  Mr.  Surendra  Nath  Bannerjee,  how  the  question  of  the  reform 
of  the  Legislative  Councils  is  closely  connected  with  the  entire  policy 
—fiscal,  political,  and.military — of  the  empire.  No  doubt  this  question 
of  reform  is  the  burning  and  pressing  question  of  the  day,  and 
of  course  the  Congress  allows  this  question  the  first  rank  among  its 
annual  resolutions.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  and  I  trust  and 
hope  we  shall  go  on  giving  it  that  premier  importance  till  we  have 
obtained  what  we  want.  (Hear,  hear,)  But  permit  me  to  say  that 
no  question  presses  on  this  countiy  with  such  urgency  as  this  question 
of  the  appalling  growth  of  military  expenditure.  The  saying  of 
John  Bright  was  quoted  by  my  eloquent  friend:  ''Tell  me  the  finances 
of  a  country  and  I  will  tell  you  whether  the  Government  is  good  or 
bad.''  Had  that  great  friend  of,  and  sympathiser  with,  the  aspirations 
of  Indians  been  living  to-day,  {Hear,  hear)  1  am  quite  sure  that 
looking  at  this-  appalling  expenditure,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
raise  his  powerful  voice  against  and  exert  his  infiuence  to  reduce  it 
by  denouncing  it  in  the  terms  it  desei*ved.  Looking  at  the  chronic 
impecunious  condition  of  our  finances  he  would  have  certainly 
observed  that  it  was  not  one  on  which  he  could  congratulate  the  rulers 
of  India.  In  other  words,  that  India  was  not  wisely  governed,  or  as 
she  ought  to  be,  and  that  she  wcw  not  governed  in  the  intewsts  of 
the  people.     It  is,  gentlemen,   recorded  in    black  and   white   in.  the 
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report  of  the  Simla  Army  Commission;  of  which  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  was  no  inconspicuous  a  niember,  that  the  Army  seems  to  exist, 
not  for  the  people  of  India,  but  that  the  people  of  India  exist  for  the 
Army !  {Shame.)  Truer  words  were  never  recorded  by  an  official 
Commission. 

If  then  our  finances  are  more  or  less  embarrassed,  and  if  military 
expenditure  is  the  principal  cause  of  that  embarrassment,  how  are  you 
to  remedy  this  growing  and  uncontrolled  evil  ?  This  is  the  practical 
question  which  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  solve.  For,  I  repeat,  gentle- 
men, and  I  repeat  with  emphasis,  that  on  this  question  depend  grave 
financial  issues,  aye,  and  the  gravest  political  issues,  in  the  near 
future.  We  must  all  endeavour,  first,  to  realise  the  magnitude  of 
this  state  of  military  finance.  When  you  consider  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  Government  depends  on  the  policy  it  pursues  in  its  relations 
both  to  internal  and  external  affairs,  you  will  at  once  perceive  that  it 
is  the  present  calamitous,  nay  culpable,  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  which  dominates  the  whole  condition  of  finance. 
And  as  the  financial  position  of  India  in  tuiii  dominates  all  its  other 
conditions,  especially  the  material  conditions,  you  will  be  further  able 
to  perceive  how  imperative  is  the  urgency  to  agitate  for  a  complete 
change  of  that  policy.  If  our  Government,  therefore,  adopts  a  wise 
policy  you  may  depend  on  it  that  our  finances  in  the  near  future  can 
be  more  economically  administered,  and  that  the  people  will  immensely 
advance  in  material  prosperity.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  persists,  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrances  and  representations,  in  adhering  to  its 
present  fatal  policy,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  material  condi- 
tion of  our  people  will  grow  worse  and  worse  till  one  day  some 
appalling  disaster  (which  God  forbid)  overtakes  the  Government.  I 
think,  therefore,  you  will  agree  witli  me  that  it  is  time  for  us  aU  by 
our  persistent  agitation  to  biing  about  a  healthy  and  wholesome 
change  in  the  military  policy  of  the  Gt)veniment.  The  militaiy 
activity,  which  has  been  unceasing  and  restless  since  1885,  will 
never  cease  until  we  make  it  clear  to  the  British  electors  at  home 
that  it  needs  to  be  altered.  If  we  are  only  true  to  ourselves,  we 
ought  from  this  time  forward  to  take  every  legitimate  and  ctmstitu- 
tional  means  in  our  power  to  expose  the  utter  wickedness,  the 
absolute  madness,  of  the  course  on  which  the  Government  aix) 
embarked.  We  must  din  it,  not  only  into  the  ears  of  our  inilers,  for 
they  seem  to  be  of  those  who  having  ears  hear  not  and  having  eyes 
sec  not,  but  into  the  ears  of  the  public  in  Great  Britain,  that  this 
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growing  military  expenditure  is  eating  away  the  vitals  of  the  people, 
and  can  only  lead  to  the  ruin  alike  of  India  and  of  England* 
{Hear,  hear.) 

Those  who  have  followed  the  annual  financial  statements  of  recent 
years  will  have  noted  the  tone  in  which  this  question  of  military 
expenditure  is  referred  to  by  the  Finance  Minister.    It  is  indeed 
satisfactory  to  note   that  following  Sir  Auckland  Cqlvin   and  Mr, 
Ilbert,  Sir  David  Barbour  has  not  been  mnmindful  of  its  great  evils* 
I  think  in  all  fairness  and  justice  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  been  a 
true  friend  of  the  people   (applause)  and  has  manfully  endeavoured 
and  is  endeavouring  so  far  as  he  possibly  could^  to   resist  the  uncon- 
trolled and .  uncontrollable  demands  ef  the  military  advisers  of  the 
Viceroy  for  a  larger  and  larger  expenditure.     And  I  beg  you  to. 
specially  mark  the  clear  way  in  whieh  he  has  given  a  warning  in  his. 
latest  financial   statement.     Finance   Minister  and  Viceroys  have 
regretted  the  expenditure,,  but  it  is  our  great  misfortune  that  they 
have  hitherto  done  so  tittle  towai'ds  mitigating  its  appalling  burden. 
A  tone  of  helplessness   pervades  the  financial  statements   whenever 
the  question  is  refeiTcd  to>  as  if  a  change   in  the  policy  could   not 
bring  about  a  better  -state  of  matters..    In  support  of  my   statement 
allow  me,  please,  to  quote  to  you  one  or  two  short  paragraphs.     It  is 
•observed  in  the  23rd  para.,  of  the  financial  statement  of  1886-87   as 
follows :  *•  By  the  events   of  late  years,,  in  Central  Asia,  India  finds 
herself  almost  in  contaet  with  one  of  the   greatest  European   powers,, 
and  she  cannot   hope   to  eseape  the  necessity   which  the  position 
imposes  on  her  of  increasing  her  military  strength  J'    The  questk)n 
here  is  this  :  Who   created  the   ftecesstty  £     Did   the  people   of  India 
create  it  ?     Did  they  appeal  to  their  rulers  to  c¥os8  the  natural  bat 
impregnable   boundaries   of  the   country   on   the  north-west,  and 
thoughtlessly  rush  into  the*  open  to  meet  the  Russians  half  way  ^ 
Did  they  say  that  benefit  was  to  be  derived  from  sueh  a  course  ;  that 
India  would  be   assured  of   greater  external  seeuiity   and  internal 
contentment  ?    No.     The  people  have  all  through  condemned  the 
procedure.     They  have   still  to  be   convinced  of  the  * 'necessity"  on 
which  the  Government  grounds  the  increase  in  the  military  strength 
of  the  empire  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Gentlemen,  it  was  the  wise  policy 
of  the  earlier  generation  of  Viceroys,  beginning  with  the   ever  saga- 
cious John  Lawrence  (than  whom  no  other  Viceroy  has  more  fully 
grasped  the  true  significance,  of  confining  our  line  of  defence  witliin 
the  natural  boundaries  of  the  Empire),  and  ending  with  Lord  North- 
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brook,  never  to  cross  the  Indus.  The  weighty  reasons  nrg-ed  in 
favour  of  this  line  of  policy  may  still  be  read  with  profit,  in  those 
ponderous  Blue  Books  on  Central  Asia  which  have  been  published  since 
1864,  and  which  have  been  so  well  summarised  in  that  book  issued 
by  Lord  Lawrence  and  his  coadjutors  entitled,  •*  Causes  of  the 
Afghan  War."  To  go  beyond  our  natural  line  of  defence,  gentlemen, 
is  to  court  defeat.  We  expose  ourselves  needlessly  and  fritter  away 
the  resources  and  strength  which  we  ought  to  conserve  for  defence 
from  within  our  impregnable  boundaries  whenever  the  dreaded  exter- 
nal attack  becomes  a  real  one,  which,  I  think,  is  still  a  remote  con- 
tingency. At  present  we  are  creating  an  artificial  ring  fence  in  which 
to  entrap  ourselves.  Just  imagine  what  may  be  the  result  in  case 
of  a  defeat.  Let  us  assume  the  worst.  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  the  Yery  lines  of  strategical  railways,  the  veiy  outposts  and  forts 
which  we  take  to  be  our  special  defence  works,  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemies,  and  that  these  would  be  the  very 
means  whereby  Russia  would  sooner  become  master  of  India 
than  she  could  possibly  have  done  had  we  left  the  natural  phy- 
sical difficulties  of  the  country  untouched  as  Providence  gave 
them  to  our  hands  ?  Ordinary  common  sense  tells  us  that  this 
policy  is  a  most  fatal  one.  It  has  not  the  merit  of  ordinary  sagacity, 
let  alone  statesmanship.  It  is  the  maddest  policy  which  a  wise 
Government  could  be  led  or  betrayed  into  adopting  by  its  irres- 
ponsible military  advisers.  The  late  Mr.  Slagg,  whose  memory  we 
should  always  keep  green,  condemned  it  in  that  memorable  debate  he 
had  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  early  part  of  1889,  as  a 
**  mad  "  policy.  I  go  a  step  further,  and  denounce  this  policy,  this 
feverish  military  activity  to  checkmate  Bussia,  half  way  beyond  the 
natural  boundaries  of  India,  as  *•  epidemic  lunacy,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  Professor  Seeley.  For  verily,  gentlemen,  there  seems  to 
prevail  a  sort  of  epidemic,  allied  to  madness,  on  this  trans -frontier 
question  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Government. 

But  to  pass  on.  Here  is  another  statement  fi'om  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Westland,  Acting  Finance  Minister,  while  introducing  the 
Indian  Tariff  Act  Amendment  Bill  in  the  Supreme  Legislative 
Council  on  27th  January  1888 : — 

'•  We  might  shut  our  eyes  to  events  in  Central  Asia  and  refuse 
the  increases  of  political  and  of  military  expenditure  forced  upon  us 
by  the  approach  of  a  great  civilized  power  on  our  North -West  frontier. 
In  short,    we    might    have   I'efused    to   discharge  the   duties  and 
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responsibilities  of  a  civilized  Government  either  with  respect  to  our 
owu  subjects  or  to  the  nations  which  lie  beyond  our  frontier; 
and  those  who  think  we  shoidd  have  observed  this  attitude  are,  to 
this  limited  extent,  right  in  pointing  to  our  increase  of  expenditure 
as  evidence  of  want  of  financial  control.  With  such  people  I  do 
not  care  to  argue,  and  the  Legislative  Council  is  not  the  place  whei'e 
such  arguments  are  called  for/' 

Here,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  ask  again  whether  the 
Government  of  India  is  correct  in  observing  that  the  increased 
expenditure  is  forced  upon  it  by  the  progress  of  Russia  in  Central 
Apia  ?  Can  this  statement  be  substantiated  ?  Who  is  it  that 
prompts  Russia  to  approach  nearer  India  ?  It  is  the  Government  of 
India  which  first  takes  a  forward  aggressive  move  under  one  pretext  or 
another,  supplied  by  the  Foreign  Office,  a  pretext  which  can  never 
be  verified  because  it  is  only  an  ex  parte  one.  Russia  only  responds 
to  the  British  move.  Outpost  answers  outpost  and  gun  answers  gun. 
Thus,  is  it  not  intelligible,  nay,  manifest,  to  take  the  latest  instance, 
that  it  is  the  occupation  of  Kashmir  and  Gilgit,  and  other  secret 
expeditions  beyond  that  outpost,  which  have  brought  the  Russians 
on  to  the  Pamirs?  And  yet  a  responsible  official  of  the  State 
complacently  observed  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  his  Government 
to  argue  with  people  who  question  the  wisdom  of  its  trans -frontier 
policy  !  The  fact  is,  that  Government  is  unwilling  to  argue  with  its 
critics,  that  is,  the  people  of  the  country  itself !  Of  course,  we  have 
a  voice  next  to  none  in  the  present  Legislative  Councils,  but  if  we  had 
our  refoi*med  councils,  I  dare  say,  my  good  friend  Mr.  Surendra 
Nath  Bfi&inerjee,  and  others  might  have  risen  in  their  place,  and 
compelled  the  Government  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  those  who 
condemn,  and,  in  my  opinion,  justly  condemn,  this  bloated  army 
expenditure  and  this  frantic  trans-frontier  policy.  In  such  an  even- 
tuality India  might  have  been  better  off  to -day  ;  for  at  least  a  greater 
portion  of  that  wicked  waste  of  50  odd  crores  might  have  been  saved 
to  her.  The  whole  question  hinges  on  this :  Are  the  trans-frontier 
defences  required  ?  Is  it  a  wise  policy  to  advance  beyond  the  natural 
frontiers  of  India  ?  They  say  it  is  a  question  for  military  experts.  In 
the  first  place,  I  deny  that  proposition.  It  is  a  question  of  polici/ and 
not  of  experts.  And  on  questions  of  policy  those  who  have  studied 
and  given  thought  to  them  are  as  competent  to  pass  an  opinion  as  the 
Government  itself. 

But  leaving  this  argument  alone,  may  it  be  asked  if  even  military 
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experts  are  all  agreed  ?  Gentlemen,  there  are  able  militar}^  experts 
who  have  condemned  the  defences  on  which  so  many  milions  have 
been  spent.  They  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  long  ran  these  will 
prove  a  "  death  trap."  There  are  experts  like  Colonels  Maurice  and 
Home,  who  have  written  .in  the  pnblic  journals  on  the  question. 
And,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  there  is  a  very  able  minute  of  the 
former  which  is  pigeon-holed  in  one  of  the  secret  bureaus  of  the  India 
Office.  It  is  stated  therein  that  these  strategical  defences  are  entirely 
misconceived,  and  that  the  moneys  spent  on  them  are  a  pure  waste  of 
public  moneys.     (Hear,  hear,) 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  other  experts,  though  not  military  experts, 
who  speak  with  authority  from  the  position  they  occupied  as  the 
responsible  members  of  the  Executive  Government  of  India  dui-ing 
the  Viceroyalty  of  Earl  Dufferin  in  its  earlier  period.  Their  names 
are  held  in  the  highest  respect.  I  allude  to  Sir  A  uckland  Colvin  and 
Mr,  Ilbert,  who  have  recorded  a  joint  minute  of  dissent  on  the 
subject  of  increased  troops  and  trans -frontier  defences,  which  is  as 
much  remarkable  for  its  independence  as  for  its  close  reasoning  and 
logic.  It  is  not  possible  to  read  the  whole  of  that  minute,  but  I  will 
refer  to  some  of  the  salient  points— points  which  show  conclusively 
the  absence  of  any  necessity  for  increased  troops ;  and,  secondly, 
the  aggressive  character  of  the  policy  of  the  Government. '  They  also 
direct  attention  to  certain  military  despatches  and  show  their  apparent 
inconsistency.  In  fact,  the  sum  and  substance  of  their 
argument  is :  That  the  increase  of  troops  and  other  measures  would 
"prove  a  weapon  less  of  defence  than  of  aggi-ession."     (Hear,  hear,) 

This  memorable  statement,  so  forcible  and  tersely  put,*  changes 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Government.  On  the  one 
side  the  military  advisers  say  :  "  These  are  for  your  good ;  we  are 
going  to  make  you  secure  against  external  attack."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  two  members,  who  have  based  their  opinion  on  the 
strength  of  the  opinions  of  various  nlilitaiy  critics  themselves, 
observe:  "No,  do  not  believe  what  these  military  advisers  say; 
we  have  read  the  despatches,  minutes,  and  other  papers  on  the 
subject,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Government 
is  pushing  forward  and  extending  its  frontiers  under  the  hollow 
pretence  of  repelling  Russian  invasion,  and  thus  squandering  away 
millions  of  moneys  of  the  tax -payers.     (Hear,  hear,) 

The  Simla  Army  Commission  had  distinctly  and  categorically 
asserted  that  60,000  troops  would  at  any  time  suffice  for  repelling 
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external  attaclc.  This  was  stated  after  mature  deliberation  and  after 
the  dire  events  and  incidents  connected  with  the  disastrous  Second 
Afghan  War.  The  Commission  was  fully  aware  of  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  the  Russians,  and,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  of  that  fact, 
deliberately  recorded  that  no  increase  of  troops  was  at  all  necessaiy 
or  even  expedient.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  was  a  member  of  that  Com- 
missiou  and  had  signed  that  report.  But  within  a  few  short  years  he 
has  strangely  changed  his  mind.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  India  he  has  wholly  ignored  liis  pre- 
vious opinion  as  a  member  of  the  Simla  Army  Commission.  But  to 
proceed  with  the  minute.  In  the  very  first  paragraph,  the  dissentient 
members  sound  the  keynote  :  "  We  have  no  desire  to  dispute  the 
claim  of  our  militaiy  colleagues  to  speak  on  the  point  with  greater 
authority  than  any  to  which  we  can  pretend  ;  but  we  perceive  that 
tliere  is  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  subject  among  military 
men ;  and  we  think  that,  in  the  consideration  which  has  been  now 
given  to  the  subject,  the  obligation  of  the  English  Government  to 
contiibute  towards  the  safety  of  the  Indian  Empire  has  been  unduly 
minimised.  The  Indian  Army  Commission,  who  were  appointed  by 
and  reported  to  Lord  Lytton's  Government,  who  wrote  with  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  rapidity,  and  the  direction  of  the  Russian  advance 
in  Central  Asia,  and  on  whose  recommendations  are  based  some  of 
the  most  important  proposals  of  the  despatch,  summarised  as  follows, 
in  their  Reports  of  November  1879,  the  purpose  for  which  the  Army 
in  India  is  maintained:  {a)  Preventing  and  repelling  attacks  or 
threatened  aggression,  from  foreign  enemies  beyond  the  border; 
(6)  making  successful  or  armed  disturbance  or  rebellion  within  British 
India  or  its  Feudatory  States  impossible ;  and  (c)  watching  and 
overawing  the  armies  of  native  Feudatory  States."  "  It  appears 
indisputable  from  the  report,"  proceed  the  dissentient  membera, 
**that,  in  their  enumeration  of  these  purposes,  the  Commission 
contemplated  the  contingency  of  operations  beyond  the  frontier,  not 
merely  against  Russia  with  Afghanistan  as  our  ally,  but  against 
Russia  assisted  by  Afghanistan.*'  They  say:  " The  external  foes 
which  the  Indian  Army  may  have  to  meet  on  its  land  frontier  are 
Russia  and  Afghanistan  on  the  North -West  .  •  .  .  .  For  opera- 
tions against  RPhssia  or  Afghanistan  assisted  by  Russia,  a  force  of 
two  Army  Corps,  or  50,000  to  60,000  fighting  men,  might  possibly 
be  necessary.  No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  the  Army  of  India 
should  be  maintained  at  a  strength  necessary  to  put  into  the  field 
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a  larger  force  than  this.*^  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  Army  of 
India,  if  properly  organised,  -was  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  pur- 
poses thus  enumerated,  without  any  addition  to  its  numerical  strength. 
They  expressly  made  the  reserve  that  in  making  this  estimate  they 
**  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  contingency  of  a  permanent  or 
lengthened  militaiy  occupation  of  Afghanistan." 

So  much,  gentlemen,  for  the  now-a-days  alleged  necessity  of  an 
increase  in  the  Army.  But  to  add  emphasis  to  their  argument,  Sir 
Auckland  Oolvin  and  Mr.  Ilbert  observe  :  "  It  is  necessary,  on  the 
contrary,  to  remember  that,  since  the  Commission  wrote,  a  large 
scheme  of  strategical  frontier  railways  has  been  sanctioned,  and  is 
being  vigorously  pushed  on  ...  .  part  altogether  from  the  imme- 
diate purpose  which  they  serve,  these  works  will  add  indirectly, 
but  not  inconsiderably,  to  the  mobility  and  fighting  strength  of  the 
force. "  Then,  speaking  of  the  frontier  fortifications,  they  observe  : 
"The  frontier  fortifications  to  which  we  refer  cannot  require,  for 
their  occupation,  an  increase  to  the  Indian  Army  of  27,000  men.  We 
fail  to  see  why  any  force  needed  for  this  purpose  should  not  be 
obtained  in  the  mode  contemplated  by  Lord  Lytton's  Government, 
that  is  to  say,  by  withdrawing  the  necessaiy  troops  from  other  parts 
of  India."  Then  follows  the  most  significant  part  of  the  tninute, 
to  which  I  beg  to  draw  your  special  attention,  as  it  is  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  subject :  "If  the  above  reasoning  is  correct, 
there  seems  to  us  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  increase 
of  our  forces  beyond  the  needs  enumerated  by  the  Army  Commission 
may  prove  a  weapon  less  of  defence  than  of  aggression.  The  pre- 
sence in  India  of  so  strong  a  force  as  is  desired  may  even  suggest 
the  permanent  occupation  of  some  part  of  Afghanistan.  Against 
the  policy  of  extending  to  a  point  beyond  Kandahar,  the  frontier, 
formal  or  practical,  of  British  India,  and  the  area  which  must  be 
permanently  held  by  British  troops,  weighty  arguments,  moral, 
political  and  financial,  have  been,  and  may  still  be,  urged.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  such  a  proposal,  it  forms  no  part  of 
the  grounds  on  which  an  increase  to  our  army  is  now  advocated,  and 
is  foreign,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  to  the  desires  or  inten- 
tions of  our  colleagues." 

Here,  then,  gentlemen,  are  some  very  important  statements  made 
and  arguments  urged  from  which  you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  infer 
that  the  increased  army  strength  adopted  in  1885  was  absolutely 
uncalled  for,  and  that  it  is  altogether  unnecessary,  even  at  this  day, 
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bearing  in  mind  all  that  is  going  on  on  the  frontier,  and  all  the 
other  military  changes  and  organisations  since  brought  into  play. 
This  being  the  situation,  is  not  the  following  obserration  in*  the 
same  minute  prophetic?  '*We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the 
proposal  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  may  lead  to  the  advocacy, 
and  possibly  to  the  adoption,  of  projects  for  the  extension  of  our 
present  frontier.  The  question  then  narrows  itself  to  this :  Is  it  the 
duty  of  the  Goyemment  of  India  to  maintain  and  charge  to  Indian 
revenues  a  permanent  addition  to  its  forces,  not  required  for  India, 
but  available  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  securing  its  dominion 
beyond  India?" 

There  are  many  other  points  which  for  want  of  time  I  must  give 
up.  But  I  cannot  conclude  this  most  important  part  of  my  obser- 
vations without  drawing  your  special  attention  to  the  caution  and 
forethought  displayed  by  the  two  members  as  far  as  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  question  is  concerned.  In  this  respect  they  have  ren- 
dered an  invaluable  service  to  India  for  which  we  must  publicly 
acknowled'ge  our  warmest  gratitude.  {Applause)  '^  We  agree  entire- 
ly with  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that,  as  an  alien  people,  our 
best  claim  to  the  regard  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
one  of  our  main  sources  of  recurity,  lies  in  the  fact  that  taxation  is 
light.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  principle  which  has  been  admitted 
by  all  Governments  foreign  to  their  subjects,  and  that  it  has  been 
uniformly  recognised  and  adopted  by  our  predecessors  in  the  admini- 
stration of  British  India.  It  seems  an  axiom  which  at  the  present 
time  it  is  singularly  incumbent  on  the  Government  of  India  to  bear 
in  mind.  If  it  was  important  when  India  had  no  European  neigh- 
bour, it  becomes  much  more  so  when  she  has  at  her  frontier  a  power 
whose  agents  will  make  the  most  of  all  our  mistakes,  and  will  bid 
against  us,  by  every  means  at  their  disposal,  for  popidarity.  We  are 
aware  that  it  is  eaay  to  push  this  consideration  too  far,  and  that  the 
Indian  Government  must  be  prepared  to  risk  a  certain  unpopularity 
if  it  is  convinced  that  the  measures  which  It  has  in  view,  and  for 
which  the  imposition'  of  burdens  is  required,  are  of  so  urgent  a  cha- 
racter as  to  necessitate  their  adoption,  all  drawbacks  notwithstand- 
ing. But  we  have  given  in  this  minute  our  reasons  for  holding  that 
in  the  present  instance  no  sufficient  case  is  made  out  for  departing 
from  the  policy  above  indicated."     {Bear,  hear,) 

Gentlemen,  I  have,  I  fear,  taxed  too  much  upon  your  patience 
already,  and  I  am  loth  to  tax  it  any  more.     But  if  you  will  kindly  allow 
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me  the  indulgenoe  I  would  just  read  a  short  but  pertinent  extract 
from  the  pen  of  a  German  Military  Critic  on  this  trans -frontier  defence 
question.  It  is  meet  that  you  should  know  what  even  Europeans, 
who  are  not  Englishmen,  think  on  the  subject.  **  En  gland  may 
either  await  an  aggressor  on  her  Indian  frontier  or  move  against 
him  across  it.  Political  considerations  plead  in  favour  of  the 
latter  course,  while  on  military  grounds  the  former  might  be 
preferable.  An  Anglo-Indian  Anny  which  awaits  the  invader 
on  the  Indus  is  in  close  communication  with  its  depots,  magazines, 
and  its  present  sources  of  reinforcement.  Above  all,  it  would 
be  neai'er  the  sea,  which  is  England^s  principal  base  in-  all  her 
expeditions,  and  a  numerically  stronger  English  force  could  there  be 
assembled  than  could  be  put  forward  to  Kandahar  or  Herat.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Bussian  force,  which  had  to  advance  to  the  Indus  ere  it 
could  get  Avithin  stiiking  distance  of  the  enemy,  would  be  so  far  ahead 
of  its  base  that  it  could  with  difficulty  preserve  its  long  line  of  com- 
munication. It  would  have  to  cross  a  wild  mountain  range  after  a  long 
and  weary  march,  part  of  which  would  be  through  barren  desert,  and 
on  emerging  from  the  passes  it  would  find  itself  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
hostile  forts,  and  the  assaults  of  the  fresh  troops  of  the  enemy." 
Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  opinion  of  a  militaiy  foreign  expert  on  the 
military  aspect  of  the  trans -frontier  policy  of  the  Goveniment.  Is 
it  not  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  all  common  sense  people  ?  He 
plainly  informs  us  that  it  is  far  better  that  the  Indian  Government 
should  remain  within  her  line  of  defence  than  rush  forward  beyond 
it  and  court  defeat.  In  fact,  that  it  can  give  a  defeat  to  any 
aggressor  coming  from  the  other  side  if  it  only  remains  where  it 
ought  to  remain. 

You  will  thus  be  able  to  judge  for  yourselves  from  what  I  urged 
in  my  speech  on  the  same  subject  at  the  first  Congress,  and  ironx 
what  I  have  adduced  before  you  to-day,  how  crushing  is  the  growing 
burden  of  militaiy  expenditure  and  how  uncalled  for  it  is.  It  is  fast 
increasing  and  it  will  go  on  increasing  unless  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves and  legitimately  and  constitutionally  resist  further  burdens  in 
the  same  direction.  We  must  agitate,  firstly,  for  a  complete  change 
of  the  present  unwise  and  aggressive  policy — a  policy  which,  under 
the  hollow  pretext  of  defending  the  Empire,  secretly  aims  at  extend- 
ing its  frontiers  and  is  really  courting  untold  disasters— in  fact,  a 
policy  of  external  aggression  pui-e  and  simple.  The  pressure  caused 
by  the  absorption   of  our  resources,  consequent  on  this  mischievous 
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policy,   transcends  in  its   cramping  and  distressing  effects  all  other 
financial  errors  of  the  Government,     And,  I  repeat,  we  must  earnestly 
agitate  for  either  an  outright  reversal  of  that  fatal  policy  or  secu- 
rity against  repetitions  of  similar  disastrous  saciifices  of  our  country's 
best  and  truest  interests.     If  the  policy  is  to  be  pereisted  in,   then  we 
must  demand  that  Enofland  shall  contribute  a  substantial  share  to- 
wai'ds  the  cost  entailed  by  that  policy.     I  will  not  expatiate  on  this 
question,  for  I  have  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time.     Moreover,  I 
must  leave  many  other  points  unsaid  because  they  demand  a  greater 
occupation  of  the  time  of  the  Congress  which,  after  all,  is  only  very 
limited.     I  must  therefore  conclude  with  the  earnest  appeal  to  you 
to  persist  in  raising  and  agitating  this  question  in  all  places  and  on 
all  occasions,  if  we  are  at  all  intent  upon  diminishing  the  present 
appalling  burden  on  the  shoulders   of  the  Indian  tax-payers.     But 
before  I  sit  down  permit  me  to  read  a  few  verses  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Pollen,   a  distinguished  member  of  the   Bombay   Civil  Service, 
who  had  stayed  for  some  months  in  Bussia  to  study  the  language  of 
the  country.     From  his  intimate  contact  with  the  people  there,  he  was 
of  opinion   that  there   was  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  and  misre- 
presentation  as  to  the  intentions   of  Russia.     I  believe  there  is   a 
great  deal  of  tinith  in  his  observations.     If  Russia's  political  necessi- 
ties goad  her  on  forward  in   Central  Asia,   is  it  not  true   that  the 
same  necessities  have   in  times  past  been  alleged   as  compelling  the 
British  to  annex,   first  to   seize  Sind,  then  the  Punjab,  then  Lower 
Burmah,  then  Upper  Burmah,  and  so  forth  ?     For  my  part,  gentle- 
men, I   believe  that  there  is   not  in    these  respects  a  pin  to   choose 
between   the  practical  political  morality  of  the  English '  and  the 
Russians.     {Loud  cheers,)     Here,   then,  is  Dr.  Pollen's  appeal  to 
Englishmen   wliich  is  indeed  worth  remembering,     I  am  sure  every 
right-minded  Englishman  who  is  not  biassed,  would  admit  the  force 
of  the   observations   which  that  liberal-minded  and  honest  Bombay 
Civilian  has  embodied  so  eloquently  in  rhyme : — 

Then,  England,  pause  I  know  friend  from  ioe ! 

Where,  when,  has  Russia  crossed  thy  path  ? 
That  she  doth  ever  greater  grow 

Is  this  the  only  fault  she  hath  ? 
Thou  callost  her  **  a  Giant  Liar," 

Did  Britain  never  stoop  to  lie  ? 
Is  Prussia's  moral  standard  higher  ? 

Did  Austria's  ever  range  so  high  ? 
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Nay!  diplomatic  lies  have  streamed 

Since  first  the  Tower  of  Babel  fell, 
That  Diplomat  the  best  is  deemed 

Who  dexterous  falsehoods  best  oan  teU. 

In  truth,  the  "  Teuton"  is  thy  foe ! 

Thy  rival  he  in  every  field ; 
His  power  thy  Court,  thy  Councils  know ; 

Thy  Commerce  nought  from  him  can  shield. 

His  Princes  lead  thy  Daughters  forth 
Dowered  deep  in  dowers  of  English  gold  ; 

His  merchant  vessels  sweep  thy  North ; 
Thy  "  silver  streak"  his  warships  hold. 

He  threatens  thee  on  every  side, 

While  thou  dost  cringe  to  him  and  yield, 

Surrendering  to  his  armed  pride 
The  best  of  thy  Colonial  field. 

He  stirs  the  Russ  against  thy  power. 

Pointing  to  plains  of  Hindustan, 
Hoping  to  stay  the  dreaded  hour 

When  France  will  meet  him,  man  to  man. 

But  why  shoidd  England  cross  the  Buss  ? 

We  both  have  kindred  work  to  do  I 
Asia  is  wide  :  for  him,  for  us, 

There's  space  to  spare,  and  high  aims  too. 

Bedeem  the  Cradle  of  our  race, 

Let  Commerce  circle  everywhere. 
Let  Love  regain  its  pride  of  place, 

Let  Eden  once  more  blossom  there  I 

Let "  great  white  Tsar,"  let "  gi-eat  white  Queen  " 
Stretch  forth  o'er  Asia  healing  hands, 

Touching  the  sere  leaf  into  green. 

Blessing  with  bloom  the  barren  lands. 

England  and Bussia-^friendly  Powers, 

India  secure,  and  strong  and  free, 
Over  the  West  no  warcloud  lowers, 

The  East  regains  its  liberty  ! 

{Cheers,) 


N.    Q.    CHANDAVARKAR,    Esq.,    B.A.,    LLB. 
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N.  G.  CHANDAVARKAR,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

"  Hia  every  act  has  a  personal  significance  indicating  vigour ^indepen^ 
dence  and  sel/^reliancey  and  unconsciously  commands  respect,  admiration 
and  homage^ — Smiles. 

The  very  successful  career  of  this  eminent  lawyei  and 
man  of  culture  ought  to  be  an  encouragement  and  an  example 
to  many  of  our  rising  men.  Descended  from  a  respectable,  but  by 
no  means  an  influential  or  wealthy  family,  Mr.  Chandavarkar 
this  day  enjoys  a  position  in  Bombay  which  many  may  well 
envy^  a  position  purely  due  to  his  undoubted  abilities  as  a  pub-* 
lie  writer  and  speaker,  and  the  force  of  his  singularly  high 
character.  His  conception  of  the  duties  of  an  enlightened 
citizen  is  high,  which  he  often  successfully  tries  to  realise  in 
his  own  person.  With  a  rare  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  has 
freely  gi^en  expression  to  his  views,  both  social  and  political, 
without  regard,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  unreasoning  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen,  or  the  misguided  and  illiberal  notions  of 
some  of  the  ruling  class,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Chandavarkar  was  born  in  Honore,  in  Kanara,  in  1856, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the  English  school  in  that 
district.  In  1869  he  came  to  Bombay,  and  in  January  1873 
he  joined  the  Elphinstone  College  on  passing  the  Matriculation. 
Mr.  Chandavarkar  had  a  brilliant  collegiate  career,  for  he 
carried  away  the  Raja  of  Dhar  prize,  and  another  prize  for  an 
essay  on  ^'English  monasteries  and  their  dissolution."  In  1877 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  first  class,  and  won  the 
James  Taylor  Prize — a  success  for  which  he  was  appointed 
Junior  Dakshina  fellow.  The  learned  Principal  of  the  Elphin- 
stone College,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  was  most  favourably  impressed 
with  his  moral  character  and  his  abilities.  In  a  certificate 
granted  to  Mr.  Chandavarkar,  the  worthy  Principal  says  of 
his  pupil  that  he  was  '  remarkably  painstaking  and  industrious,' 
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that  '  his  original  compositions  were  very  distinctly  above  the 
average  merit, '  and  that  he  is  *  a  person  of  considerable  literary 
culture,  but  singularly  free  from  presumption  or  vanity.'  It 
was  about  this  time  that  there  was  formed  between  Dr.  AVords- 
worth  and  Mr.  Chandavarkar  an  acquaintance  which 
gradually  ripened  into  friendship.  The  admiring  pupil  never, 
when  possible,  missed  an  opportunity  of  seeking  light  from  his 
beloved  teacher  when  anything  important  was  to  be  said  or 
written  by  him,  and  with  true  generosity  did  the  old  man 
help  hife  pupil  with  sound  and  valuable  advice.  He  always 
interested  himself  in  his  doings  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Mr.  Chandavarkar,  before  he  left  India  for  good, 
established  in  Bombay  {is  a  good  lawyer  and  a  useful,  zealous, 
and  respectable  citizen. 

Soon  after  leaving  college  Mr.  Chandavarkar  was  appointed 
in  1878  to  edit  the  English  columns  of  the  Indu  Prahish, 
which  he  did  with  marked  success  till  1889.  Under  his  editor- 
ship the  paper  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  first  class  journal. 
While  there  was  an  agreeable  variety  of  subjects  in  the  articles 
appearing  in  the  paper,  each  one  of  them  was  generally  the 
result  of  considerable  thought  and  information.  Few  native 
papers  have  been  edited  with  the  ability  and  knowledge  display- 
ed by  Mr.  Chandavarkar  during  the  time  that  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  paper.  Its  opinions  received  their  due  weight 
in  the  highest  quarters,  where  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  leading 
liberal  organ  of  educated  native  thought.  It  is  a  gratifj'ing 
circumstance  for  the  Indu  Prnlcash  that  under  its  present  able 
editor  it  has  fully  maintained  its  past  reputations.  In  the  yeur 
1881  Mr.  Chandavarkar  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  the  first 
chiss,  carrying  the  Arnould  Scholarship  for  the  highest 
number  of  marks  obtained  by  him  in  the  paper  on  Hindu 
I^aw,  and  was  in  duo  course  enrolled  as  a  pleader  of  the  High 
Court.  Here  too  he  has  had  an  encouraging  and  successful 
career.  He  has  had  tempting  offers  of  employment  more  than 
once  but  he  has  preferred  to  continue  a  free  man.  Those  who 
ha\'e  had  opportunities  to  know  and  observe  his  professional 
career,  think  he- has  a  very  bright  future  before  him. 
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In  1885  the  different  presidencies,  in  view  of  the  coming 
elections,  resolved  to  send  to  England  delegates  with  a  view  to 
enlighten  English  electors  on  matters  Indian,  and  awaken 
among  them  a  sympathy  for,  and  an  interest  in,  our  concerns. 
Bombay  selected  Mr.  Ghandavarkar  for  the  purpose,  and,  as 
events  proved  it,  it  could  not  have  selected  a  better  man.  Un- 
accustomed as  he  was  to  this  kind  of  work,  he  addressed 
English  audiences  with  an  ability  that  was  scarcely  anticipated 
by  his  own  friends.  Wherever  he  spoke  he  was  listened  to  with 
pleasure  and  attention.  The  object  of  the  mission  was,  to  some 
extent,  gained,  and  this  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Bombay  delegate  worked.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  India,  Mr.  Ghandavarkar  published  an  interesting 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  described  his  impressions  of  the  political 
activities  of  Englishmen  on  the  eve  of  an  election.  The 
pamphlet  is  as  interesting  for  the  matter  contained  in  it  as  for 
its  very  simple  and  vigorous  English. 

Mr.  Ghandavarkar  has  not  confined  his  activeness  to  the 
political  problems  affecting  this  country.  He  is  a  zealous  social 
reformer,  who  has  always  expressed  in  the  most  distinct  lang- 
uage his  disapprobation  of  the  listlessness  of  his  countrymen  in 
matters  social.  During  the  agitation  in  connection  with  the 
Age  of  Gonsent  Act,  he  was  one  of  those  who  in  spite  of  popular 
clamour  courageously  pointed  out  the  justice  of  the  measure, 
and  in  a  pamphlet  of  singular  vigour  he  historically  reviewed 
the  pa»t  policy  of  Government  as  justifying  legislative  inter- 
ference in  social  matters  when  they  affected  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  nation. 

The  best  speech  of  Mr.  Ghandavarkar  was  delivered  in  1 886 
at  a  public  meeting,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
branch  in  Bombay  of  the  Lady  Dufferin  Fund  Association  for 
giving  medical  relief  to  Indian  women,  when  H.  E.  Lord  Reay 
presided.  That  speech  at  once  marked  him  out  to  be  a  capital 
platform  speaker.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bombay,  who  followed 
him,  pronounced  it  to  be  exceedingly  able  and  suggestive  ;  while 
a  leading  Anglo-Indian  daily  said  of  Mr.  Ghandavarkar  that  *  he 
could  give  a  stone  and  a  beating  to  any  competitor.     He  alono 
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{X)8scssed  the  full-voiced  assertiveuess  which  impresses  an  audi- 
ence that  the  speaker  knows  all  that  they  all  know  and  a  good 
deal  more  besides.  The  ring  of  the  English  platform  athlete  was 
in  his  voice.'  Mr.  Chandavarkar's  subsequent  public  utterances 
have  more  than  maintained  his  reputation  as  a  platform  speaker 
which  he  established  for  himself  on  this  occasion. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE   SPEECHES   OF 
Mil.  i\.  G.  CHANDAVARKAR. 

I. 

JUSTICE  FOR  INDIA. 

(Delivered  before  a  grand  meeting  held  on  Wednesday^  October  14//i, 
1885,  <}t  IJ^estbourne-park  Chapel  in  Paddinffton,  to  hear  the 
Indian  Delegates^  Mr,  W,  Diyby,  C.  /.  B»,  in  the  chair,) 

Mr.   N.  G.    Ghandavakar  said: — Like   my   friends   the  delegate 

from  Madras  and   the   delegate   from    Calcutta,  I   must   begin   by 

appealing  to  your  generous  attention.     I  am  so    highly    conscious 

of  the  difficulty  of   addressing   an  English  audience  in  a    anguage 

that  is  'entirely   foreign  to  me,  and  with  which  I   must    profess 

to    be    very    little    acquainted     ('*No"    and    laughter),    that    I 

assure  you  J  rise  with   considerable   hesitation  in   supporting  the 

resolution    moved   b}'   my    friend    Mr.     Ghose.       I    feel   assured, 

however;  that   as  my  object   is  no  other  than   to  make  an   appeal 

to  you  as  the  rulers  of  India   on  behalf  of   my  country,  you   will 

give  me  an   indulgent  hearing  (hear).   And  if  there  is   one   thing 

more  than  any  other  which  induces  me  to  take   part  in  to-night's 

proceedings  it  is  the  fact  that  whenever  my  countrymen  have  come 

before  you  to  make   an  appeal  on  behalf  of  my   countrj',  you  have 

treated  them  with  coui-tesy  and  consideration.     I  do  sincerely  trust 

that  the  appeal  which  we  have  been  delegated  to  make  on  the  present 

occasion   will  also  secure  your  sympathy  and  support.     I  may  be 

asked:— What  necessity  has  arisen  that  India  should  send  delegates 

at   the   present  moment  to   England  when  the  British  public   are 

occupied  with  questions  relating  to  their  parties,  and  with  questions 
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of  local   importance  ?     I  believe  it  may  be  very  reasonably  said  : — 
*^  India  has  no   elective   vote  to  dispose  of,  no  stake  in    the  British 
elections,  and  why  should  we  wish  at  this  moment,  of  all  moments, 
to  send  delegates  to  interest  tho  British  public."    My  answer  to  that 
question  is  plain  enough,    and  I  believe  you  will  agree   with  me. 
Gentlemen,  you  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  in  the  government 
of  India  the  people  of  India  have  no  vdice*     They  are  not  represented 
both  in  the  Government  of   India  and  in  the  India  Office  which  are 
responsible  to  Farliament,  and  Parliament  is  responsible  to  you,  the 
British  public,  and  bows  to  you.     It  is   through  you   alone  that  we 
can  get   our  grievances   redressed,  and  now  that  tlie  elections  are 
approaching  I  would  beg   of  you  to  remember  that  when  you  are 
going  to  vote  you  will  be  voting  not  only  as  British  citizens  but  as 
custodians  of  the   Indian  Empire :   you   will  be   voting  for  the  two 
hundred  millions  intrusted  to  your  care,  you  will  be  discharging  a 
duty  not  only   for  yourselves  but  for  your  fellow -subjects  in  India 
(loud  cheers).     You  are  proud  to  acknowledge  that  the  Indian  Em- 
pire is  yours,   and  we  are  as  rightly   proud  to  say   that  we  are  the 
subjects   of   Her  Most   Gracious    Majesty  the   Queen -Empress  of 
India  (cheers).     Tour  interests  and  our  interests  are  identical  (hear, 
hear),    and  it  is  therefoi'e   that  we  have  come  to  you  to  make  an 
appeal  at  the  present   moment.     My  friends  have  called  your  atten- 
tion to  certain  questions.     I  will   not  at  all  refer  to  those  questions, 
but  I  will   call  your  attention  to  a  subject  which  seems  to  me  to 
demand  veiy  careful  attention  at  the  present  moment,  and  I  call  upon 
you  and  India  calls  upon  your  Parliamentary  candidates  to  interest 
themselves  in  these  questions.     The  first  question  to   which  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  is  this.     You,  sir,  will  bear  me  out  — for  your 
experience   in   India  and  your  acquaintance  with   Indian  subjects, 
entitles  you  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority   on  Indian   questions — 
you  will  bear  me  out  that  nothing  is   more  certain  now   or  has  been 
mere  certain  for  some  time  than  that  some  part  or  other  of  India  is 
liable  to  be  visited  by  famine.     Lord  Lytton,  in  1878,  finding  that 
to  be   the   case,  deemed  it  necessary   to   take  some   measures   to 
minimise  the  effects  of  famines,  and  for  that   purpose   he  deemed 
it  necessary  to   devise  a  tax  called  the     '^  license   tax,"  and   the 
characteristic  of  that  taxation  was  that  it  was  imposed,  not   upon 
the  official  or  professional   classes,   but   upon  the  trading  classes. 
But  it  created  a   great   deal  of  discontent  at  the  time.      Public 
meetings   were  held  in   various  parts  of  India  to   protest  against 
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this  partial  distribution  of  the  tax,  but  it  was  partly  allayed  by 
the  assurance  that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  would  be  rigidly  used 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  famine  by  erecting  productive 
public  works  and  by  undertaking  other  measures.  Now  you  will  ask 
me,  was  that  promise  carried  out  ?  It  was  not  (shame).  The  famine 
fund,  I  may  tell  you,  disappeared.  The  phrase,  as  it  then  went,  was 
that  the  famine  assurance  fund  had  disappeared  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gk)vernment  (laughter).  It  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Afghan  War  (shame).  I  am  glad,  gentlemen,  that  you  agree 
with  the  sentiments  I  express,  because  my  countrymen  will  be  very 
glad  to  see  that  you  fully  sympathize  with  me  in  this.  WeU,  the 
famine  insurance  fund  disappeared  once,  and  probably  some  may  say 
that  it  had  accidently  disappeared,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  going  to 
be  an  accident — it  seems  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  regular  feature  of 
the  India  Administration,  because  you  will  remember  that  from  his 
place  in  Parliament  Lord  R.  Churchill  (voice  :  "  What  a  model : " 
groans  and  hisses)  declared  in  August  last  that  the  famine  fund  had 
been  eaten  up  (laughter).  The  phrase  some  years  ago  was  that  the 
famine  insurance  '*  had  disappeared,"  and  the  phrase  now  is  that  it 
has  been  ^  eaten  up."  What  guarantee,  gentlemen,  is  there  that  it 
will  not  be  eaten  up  a  third  time  and  disappeai*  a  fourth  time  ?  If 
this  sort  of  thing  were  to  go  on  in  England  would  you  allow  it  for 
a  moment  ?  (No).  Because  you  would  not  allow  it  for  a  moment  in 
England  I  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  for  a  moment  in  India 
(hear,  hear).  We  cannot  prevent  this  state  of  things  because  we 
have  no  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  But  you  have, 
and  I  entreat  you  to  interest  yourselves  in  Ihdian  financial  ques- 
tions and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  things.  Well,  then  there 
is  another  question  to  which  I  will  allude,  and  that  is  the  military 
expenditure  of  India.  Lord  Canning  soon  after  the  mutiny  of  1857 
laid  down  that  the  military  expenditure  of  India  should  not  exceed 
12|  millions  sterling  annually.  However  things  go  on  so  beautifully 
there  that  the  annual  expenditure  has  come  to  17  millions  sterling. 
Well,  Lord  Lytton  in  1879  appointed  an  Army  Commission,  and  that 
Commission  recommended  that  retrenchment  should  be  effected 
in  the  military  expenditure  of  the  country  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a 
half  millions  sterling.  These  recommendations  were  never  carried 
out,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  Government  of  India  and  the  India 
Office  have  resolved  that  the  military  expenditure  of  India  should 
be   increased  by  two  millions  sterling  annually.     Well,  gentlemen. 
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you  will  ask—  how  is  it  the  recommendations  of  the  Army  Commission 
have  not  been  carried  out  ?  Because  the  British  public  have  not 
interested  themselves  in  the  question :  if  they  do  the  India  Office 
and  the  Grovemment  of  India  will  think  twice  before  imposing  fur- 
ther burdens  on  the  people  by  increasing  the  military  expenditure 
of  the  country.  Now,  gentlemen,  such  questions  as  these  ought  to 
be  taken  up  by  your  Parliamentary  candidates^  because  the  Indian 
Empire  is  yours,  and  it  is  Parliament  alone  that  can  bring  upon  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  India  Office,  a  due  sense  of  respon* 
sibility  to  bear  in  determining  these  questions  (hear,  hear).  Well,  then, 
for  what  pui'pose  is  military  expenditure  to  be  increased,  and  for 
what  purpose  was  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund  used  ?  (A  voice  :  **  It 
was  eaten  up,"  laughter  and  cheers.)  At  the  bottom  of  this  irres- 
ponsible action  lies  the  fear  of  Russian  advance.  Well,  standing  as 
1  do  before  an  English  audience — (hear,  hear) — people  whom  I 
consider  to  be  my  rulers,  let  me  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  just  as  you  are  anxious  that  Russia  should  not  adyance  upon 
India,  we  are  also  anxious  that  Russia  should  not  at  all  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  (hear,  hear).  You  will  ask  the  reason  why. 
The  explanation  is  simple.  When  we  look  at  the  free  character  of 
your  institutions,  when  we  see  that  you  have  the  peculiar  knack  of 
finding  out  the  right  and  getting  it  done,  and  of  finding  out  the 
wrong  and  getting  it  undone,  as  Professor  Henry  Morley  puts  it 
(hear,  hear,  and  cheers) — I  say  it  is  only  under  the  British  rule  that 
we  can  prosper,  and  that  a  nation  Uke  Russia,  which  is  despotic  at ' 
home,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  liberal  abroad  (applause).  It  is  on 
this  account  I  wish  to  say  that  Russia  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  India,  and  that  the  Indian  people  should  continue  to  be  under 
British  rule ;  but  it  is  not  by  bringing  financial  difficulties  upon  the 
country  that  you  can  prevent  Russia  from  going  forward.  The  true 
policy  Is  to  strengthen  the  internal  resources  of  the  country— to  take 
advantage  of  those  natural  barriers,  the  Suliman  Mountains,  which 
lie  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  which  can  afford  safe  pro* 
tection  against  any  enemy,  and  in  that  case  England  and  India 
united  can  offer  a  bold  front  to  ten  Russias.  (Loud  cheers.)  But 
India  and  England  can  only  be  united  by  seeing  that  the  financial 
security  of  India  is  maintained  (hear,  hear).  Have  a  sufficient 
number  of  soldiers,  but  at  the  same  time  take  care  that  there  is  no 
unnecessary  pressure  put  upon  the  Indian  tax-payer.  Well,  gentle* 
men,  I  am  confident  that  if  these  questions  were  taken  up  by  your 
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Parliamentary  candidates,  if  the  Parliament  were  to  bring  its  sense 
of  responsibility  to  bear  on  the  consideration  of  Indian  questions,  I 
am  confident  all  these  difficulties  to  which  I  have  alluded  will 
vanish,  and  Indian  grievances  will  be  redressed,  and  Indian  wants 
properly  met.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  spectacles  to  behold  in  this 
country  is,  that  there  have  been  in -England  public  men  who,  though 
alien  to  us  in  language,  manners  and  customs,  taking  the  strongest 
interest  possible  in  our  condition,  have  always  tried  to  sympathise 
with  us,  to  be  acquainted  with  our  wants  and  wishes,  and  have 
striven  hard  to  bring  our  condition  to  your  notice.  What  Indian  is 
there,  I  say,  who  does  not  feel  the  profoundest  sense  of  respect  for 
that  great  British  tribune,  Mr.  John  Bright  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
Mr.  Bright's  is  a  name  which  is  honored  all  over  India,  and  that 
because  although  he  has  never  seen  the  people  of  India  himself, 
although  he  is  separated  from  them  by  the  distance  of  thousands  of 
miles,  still  he  has  felt  for  them,  and  has  done  his  best  to  bring  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  India  to  the  notice  of  the  British  public. 
Who  can  forget,  again,  the  invaluable  services  rendered  to  the  people 
of  India  by  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett,  who,  conquering  all  physical  diffi- 
culties, paid  his  best  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
made  the  financial  condition  of  it  his  special  study  (hear,  hear).  And, 
gentlemen,  when  we  find  that  you  are  capable  of  giving  to  us  such 
Yiceroys  as  the  late  Loi^d  Lawrence,  as  the  late  Lord  Mayo,  and 
above  all  the  noble  and  high  -minded  Marquis  of  Ripon  (cheers),  who 
went  to  India  to  fulfil  England's  mission  in  that  country,  and  to 
prove  that  what  the  great  British  public  regards  is  nothing  less  than 
that  "  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  "  (hear,  hear),  when  we  find 
that  you  are  capable  of  giving  us  such  Viceroys,  we  have  every 
reason  to  feel  proud  that  we  are  under  your  rule.  I  am  glad  to  say» 
gentlemen,  thaf  the  spirit  which  actuated  Mr.  John  Bright,  and 
which  actuated  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett,  is  also  actuating  several  of  your 
parliamentary  candidates,  and  what  I  beg  of  you  to  do  at  the  present 
moment  on  our  account  is  to  encourage  that  spirit  and  to  make  your 
parliamentary  candidates  interest  themselves  in  Indian  affairs.  This 
is  India's  appeal,  and  I  know  that  now  the  appeal  is  made,  you  wiU 
listen  to  it,  and  it  will  secure  your  sympathy  and  suppoi-t  (prolonged 
cheering). 
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II. 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 

COUNCILS. 

{Speech  delivered  before  the  fourth  sitting  of  the  Second  Indian 
National  Congress  held  at  Calcutta^  on  30M  December  1886. 
The  late  Mr,  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  M,P,y  jn^esiding.) 

Mr,  N.  G.  Chandavarkab,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said : — 
**Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — In  rising  to  second  this 
resolution  I  confess  I  feel  a  ceiiain  amount  of  difficulty.  Con- 
sidering the  vast  importance  of  the  subject — and,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  so,  next  to  the  question  of  religious  and  social 
refonn  there  is  no  other  subject  to  which  I  attach  greater  import- 
ance— considering,  I  say,  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  and 
that  the  time  allowed  to  every  speaker  in  this  assembly  is  very 
limited,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  that  justice  to  it  which 
its  nature  demands.  I  hope,  however,  I  shall  receive  indulgent  treat- 
ment at  your  hands,  as  I  propose  to.  lay  before  you  certain  facts 
which  seem  to  me  to  deserve  your  careful  attention  in  connection 
with  this  demand  for  representative  government.  I  propose  to  show 
by  means  of  those  facts  that  this  demand  of  ours  is  based  not  on 
mere  sentiment,  and  that  it  is  due  to  ourselves  and  the  Government 
we  live  under  that,  having  affirmed  at  the  last  Congress  the 
principle  of  representation,  we  should  go  one  stage  further  and  point 
out  that  the  principle  is  capable  of  being  worked  out  in  practice.  I 
am  aware  that  our  hostile  critics  are  finding  fault  with  the  scheme 
now  placed  before  you  for  your  approval.  But  recent  events 
encourage  me  in  thinking  that  these  critics  will  gradually  oome 
round.  They  are  in  fact  already  coming  round.  One  of  them  has 
admitted  that  India  is  poor  ;  and  only  the  other  day  you  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  the  poverty  of  India  to  be  an  evil  which  required 
to  be  remedied.  Another,  who  would  not  admit  last  year  that  the 
Congress  represented  any  one  but  those  who  took  part  in  its  debates, 
has  come  round  this  year  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  present  Congress 
is  a  Hindu  Congress,  which,  I  take  it,  means,  according  to  the  critic, 
that  it  represents  at  all  events  the  Hindus.  Next  year  I  doubt  not 
our  critic  will,  if  he  goes  on  improving  at  this  rate,  feel  the  force  of 
facts  so  strong  that  he  will  admit  the  Congress  to  be  national. 
(Cheers.) 
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Now,  coming  to  the  subject  before  us,  the  line  I  propose 
following  is  shortly  this  : — 

Firstly — I,  shall  answer  the  objection  that  the  political  soil  of 
India  is  not  congenial  to  the  growth  of  representative  institutions. 

Secondly — I  shall  go  on  to  show  that  the  British  Govemment  in 
India  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  representation. 

Thirdly^r-l  shall  point  out  why  I  venture  to  think  that  the  time 
has  come  for  an  expansion  of  that  principle. 

Fourthly — I  shall  lay  before  you  schemes  of  representative 
government  suggested  (before  the  present  Congress  was  even  thought' 
of)  by  experienced  Anglo-Indian  administrators  and  writers. 

Lastly — I  shall  wind  up  with  a  few  observations  on  the  scheme 
which  has  just  been  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Let  us  take  the  first  of  the  five  points  I  have  indicated  above. 
We  now  and  then  hear  it  said  that  the  people  of  India  are  not  fit 
for  representative  institutions-^ that  India  is  not  England,  and  that 
it  would  not  do  to  introduce  here  systems  of  Govemment  which  have 
worked  well  in  a  self-governing  country  like  Great  Britain.  Let  us 
examine  this  statement  by  the  light  of  history.  History  teD  us  that 
India  was,  down  to  a  recent  period,  known  for  her  village  municipa- 
lities and  ptmchayets,  both  based  and  worked  on  the  elective  prin- 
ciple. We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  an  eminent  Anglo-Indian 
writer  that  these  institutions  'exercised  a  great  and  beneficial 
influence  over  the  people.'  I  am  quoting  these  words  from  Mr.  Greig's 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  Well,  I  shall  cite  another  authority.  I 
daresay  you  have  heard  the  name  of  Sir  John  Malcolm.  Now,  his 
testimony  is  important,  because  he  was  both  a  soldier  and  statesman 
.-one,  of  whom,  borrowing  the  language  of  Lord  Rosebery,  I  might 
say,  that  he  knew  both  how  to  conquer  and  maintain  an  empire. 
His  testimony  is  also  valuable  for  another  reason,  namely,  that  he 
has  distinctly  declared  that  as  India  was  conquered  by  the  English 
with  the  assistance  of  the  natives,  it  can  be  maintained  with  their 
assistance  alone.  To  quote  his  own  words :  *  We  could  never  have 
conquered  India  without  the  assistance  of  the  natives  of  the  country, 
and  by  them  alone  can  we  preserve  it.  Our  actual  condition  makes 
this  necessity  more  imperative.'  Now,  Sir  John,  speaking  of  the 
punchayet  system  as  it  prevailed  in  India,  says :  *  A  recent  instance 
occurred  of  a  respected  president  of  a  punchayet  determining,  from 
his  sense  of  an  unjust  measure,  to  leave  a  town ;  and  between  two  or 
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three  hundred   of  its   wealthiest  citizenR  so   decidedly  followed  his 
example  that  oppression  was  stopped  in  its  career  and   compelled  to 
conciliate,  by  concession,   an  offended  judge.'     And  this   occurred  in 
Sir  John  Malcolm's  time,  not  veiy  long  ago.     Then,  again,  some  one 
has  said  that '  the  East  is  the  parent  of  municipalities'  and   I  have 
seen  cited  in  illustration  of  that  saying  the  following  fact :     When, 
on  the  conquest  of  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  the  old   municipal 
system  was  abolished,  great  calamities  bef el  that  country,  so  much  so 
that  Mr.  Butterworth  Bayley,  then  in  charge  of  the  district,  had  to 
restore  the  old  system,   and  trust   to  the  people   themselves.     The 
consequence  of  this  revival   of  the  municipal  system  has   been  stated 
in  an  official  paper  to  have  been  that  in  nine  months  the   crime  sheet 
presented  a  blank.     I  shall  adduce  one  more  authority  in   support  of 
the  view  I  am   now  presenting  for  youj*  consideration.     Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  you   all  know,  was   an   experienced  Anglo- Indian  adminis- 
trator.    He   was  by  no  means  inclined  to   be  partial  to  natives  of 
this  country.     His  testimony  must,   therefore,   carry  some   weight 
with  those   who  cry   from  the   house-tops  that   India  is  not,    and 
can  never  be,  fit  for  representative  institutions.     Sir  Bartle  read  a 
paper  in  1871  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ea»t  India  Association  in  London 
on  '  Public  Opinion  in  India,'  and  here  is  what  he  said  on  the  occasion : 
'Any  one  who  has   watched  the   working  of  Indian   society  will  see 
that  its  genius  is  one  to  represent,  not  merely  by  election  under 
Reform  Acts,  but  represent  generally  by  provisions,  every  class  of  the 
community,  and  when  there  is  any  difficulty  respecting  any  matter 
to  be  laid  before  Government,  it  should  be  discussed  among  them- 
selves.    When  there  is  any  fellow -citizen  to  be  rewarded  or  punished, 
there  is  always  a  caste  meeting,  and  this  is  an  expression,  it  seems  to 
to  me,  of  the   genius  of  the  people,  as  it  was  of  the  old  Saxons,  to 
gather  together  in  assemblies   of  different  tribes  to  vote  by  tribes  or 
hundreds.'     I  think  all  these  are  clear  authoiities  and  expressions 
of  opinion  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  Indian  soil  is  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  representative  institutions — that,  in  other  words,  the 
genius  of  the  Indian  people  is  of  a  representative  character,  and  under 
proper  guidance  and  with   proi)er  encouragement  that  genius  is 
capable  of  gradual  development  (loiid  cheers). 

"  But  then,  it  is  said,  if  representative  institutions  be  conceded  to 
India,  the  concession  wiU  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on 
which  the  British  rule  in  this  countiy  is  founded.  Tbat  is,  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  grant  of  a  reprebontative  fujm  of  Governniunt  to 
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India  are  known  to  argue  that  the  British  Grovern mentis  a  despotism 
—a  despotism,  which  is  tempered  by  justice,  but  is  nevertheless  a 
despotism,  that  in  the  interests  of  good  goyemment  in  this  country, 
it  does,  as  it  ought  to  do,  everything  for  the  people  instead  of  having 
it  done  by  the  people.    I  seriously  join  issue  with  those  who  maintain 
this  view,  which  I  now  propose  to  show  is  based  on  a  total  disregard 
of  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  British  GK>vemment  in  India.  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith,  in  bis  excellent  biography  of  the  late  Lord  Lawrence, 
has  told  us  that  the  ideal  set  before  themselves  by  the  two  Lawrences 
when  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Punjab  was  this — to  have 
everything  done  by  the  people.  '  TheEnglish  Magistrate  was  naturally 
the  moving  spirit  in  each  city,  but  associated  with  him  there  was  to 
be  a  Town  Council  elected  by  the  natives  from  their  own  body.'     And 
that,  I  say,  may  be  regarded  as  fche  ideal  set  before  ifc  by  the  British 
Government.  If  that  Government  were  a  despotism,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  principle  of  representation,  how  happens  it  that  you 
cannot  be  taxed  unless  the  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  sanctioning 
the  tax  sought  to  be  imposed  on  you  ?  And  as  to  the  Legislature  itself, 
mark  this  fact.  Men  who  are  nominated  its  members  are  selected  not  as 
nominees  of  the  Government  but  true  repr€$entative9  of  the  people.  It  is 
true  that  the  people  do  not  select  them  ;  the  members  are  nominated, 
not  elected.     But  that  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  the  principle  is 
concerned.     The  difference   only  lies  in  the  practical   application  of 
the  principle,  which  is  that  no  act  shall  be  done  by  any  public  officer 
unless  the  Legislature  has  sanctioned  it.     Here  you  see  the  germs  of 
representation.    Note  again  this.     Before  a  law  is  passed,   it  is 
published  as  a  bill  for  public  information  and  translated  into  the 
vernaculars.     This  further  shows  that  our  Legislative  Councils,  with- 
out which  no  act  of  any  officer  would  be  legal,  are  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  representation.    It  does  not  matter  for  the  purposes  of 
my  present  point  that  the  laws  are  often  passed  in  utter  disregard  of 
pubUc  opinion.     Wo  are  not  concerned  with  the  practice  now,  for 
practice  grows  slowly  out  of  principle,  and  it  is,  therefore,  that  I  ask 
you  to  look  at  the  principle  only  and  to  say  whether  the  basis  of  the 
Government  is  not  one  of  representation.    Indeed,  even  looking  to 
the  practice,  I  may  say  that  on  several  occasions  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  refused  to  sanction  Acts  passed  by  the  Indian   Legislature 
on  the  ground  that  the  people  had  not  been  consulted  in   the  matter. 
For  instance,  when  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  had   before  it 
in  1873  the  Punjab  Canals  Bill,  the  Punjab  Government  objected  to 
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its  provisions  on  ihe  ground  that  they  were  '  unfur  to  the  agricul« 
tural  interest,  which  is  not  consulted  in  the  making  of  the  canal,  and 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  saddled  with  its  cost.'  And  the  Secretary 
of  State  vetoed  the  measure  on  that  very  ground.  Mark  again  what 
occurred  immediately  on  the  introduction  of  the  Legislative  Councils 
into  India  in  1861.  Sir  George  Clerk  was  then  Governor  of 
Bombay,  and  he  inaugurated  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Bombay 
Legislative  Council  on  the  22nd  January,  1862,  by  addressing  the 
nominated  members,  among  whom  were  several  native  gentlemen,  in 
these  memorable  words :  '  You  will  remember  that  you  owe  to  those 
whom  you  represent  a  strict  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  your  duties 
to  a  people  who  reasonably  desire  your  protection  of  their  acknow- 
ledged rights  to  live  in  peace.'  An  assembly  on  this  scale  has 
naturally  a  tendency  to  expand,  and  seeing  it  has  pleased  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  consider  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
conferring  this  privilege  on  you^  it  will  doubtless  in  due  time  be 
enlarged.' 

Now,  these  are  very  important  words — important,  because  they 
were  addressed  on  a  memorable  occasion  by  a  responsible  representa- 
tive of  Her  Majesty.  They  conveyed  a  sacred  promise.  They  make 
two  things  clear — one,  that  members  were  appointed  to  the  Council 
as  popular  representatives  ;  the  other,  that  in  due  time  the  principle 
on  which  the  Council  was  founded  would  be  gradually  expanded. 
And  it  is  this  expansion  we  now  ask  for  in  putting  forward  the 
scheme  embodied  in  the  resolution  before  you.    (Cheers,) 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  point,  which  is  this — has  the  time 
come  for  such  an  expansion  ?  Or  rather,  where  is  the  necessity  of 
asking  Government  to  reconstitate  the  Legislative  Council  on  a 
popular  basis  ?  The  necessity,  I  answer,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  rulers  understand  the  ruled.  What  the  late 
Lord  Halifax,  then  Sir  Charles  Wood,  said  in  1853  from  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Conmions  stands  true  of  the  present  time.  He  then  said : 
^  There  is  no  mixture  of  the  English  population  with  the  native  popula- 
tion, we  go,  we  govern,  and  we  retuni.'  The  result  is  that  misunder- 
standings frequently  arise.  Government  contemplates  a  certain  mea- 
sure ;  and  the  people  interpret  its  act  and  motive,  sometimes  rightly, 
sometimes,  wrongly.  The  Native  Press  no  doubt  speaks  for  the 
people,  but  its  position  is  anomalous.  It  has  often  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing correct  information ;  and  it  is  apt  to  misunderstand  and  be  misun- 
derstood.    Well,  if  the  people  gather  in  public  meetings  or  in  a  Con- 
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fj^efis  like  this  and  tell  Government  what  the  wants  and  grievances  of  the 
people  are,  they  are  likely  to  be  told  in  return  by  captious  critics  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  masses.  In  other  words,  these  critics  would 
allow  none  to  be  representatives  of  the  people  but  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  is  foreign  and  practically  bureaucratic.  Is  it  then  to 
be  wondered  at  that  measures  passed  without  the  consent  or  advice  of 
the  people  should  often  give  rise  to  misunderstandings  ?  Is  it  not 
necessary  that  such  a  Government  as  ours  should  seek  every  means 
of  consulting  the  people  on  important  questions  and  of  taking  them 
into  its  confidence  ?  *  It  is  the  despotic  ruler  who  most  requires  to 
know  public  opinion,'  wrote  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  What  is  the  means 
adopted  by  the  Government  for  duly  ascertaining  such  opinion  in 
India?  The  necessity  of  ascertaining  it  was  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Donald  MoLeod,  formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  East  India  Finance  Committee  of  1871.  Asked 
whether  he  would  recommend  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  salt,  he 
answered, — *  before  expressing  a  decided  opinion,  I  would  consult  the 
Natives  more  than  we  do  generally.'  Questioned  again  he  said:  *I 
would  be  very  cautious  about  expressing  a  definite  opinion  about  any 
taxes  until  I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  the  Natives 
regarding  them.'  He  was  further  asked :  *  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  unwise  generally  to  impose  any  new  tax  or  increase  of  existing 
taxes  till  the  Natives  have  been  consulted  ? '  He  answered :  '  I  think 
myself  it  is  most  desirable  before  anything  is  done,  for  we  really  do 
not  know  what  would  be  the  result  unless  we  consulted  them.'  And 
yet,  are  the  people  consulted  in  mattei-s  of  taxation  ?  Now,  in  quoting 
these  answers  of  Sir  Donald  in  support  of  the  view  that  a  system  of 
representative  Government  is  necessary  for  India,  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
in  the  paper  already  referred  to  said :  *  They  are  the  mature  opinions 
of  his  (Sir  Donald's)  lifetime,  and  I  think  they  are  shared  by  many 
of  those  who  worked  with  him,  before  him,  about  him,  and  below  him.' 
These  *  mature  opinions'  were  expressed  fifteen  years  ago,  when  pub- 
lic opinion  was  not  so  strong  and  enlightened  as  it  now  is.  Now 
you  have  an  intelligent  class  of  educated  Natives  who  occupy  the 
position  of  interpreters  between  the  rulers  and  ruled.  That  the 
masses  on  the  whole  accept  their  educated  countrymen  as  their 
leaders  was  proved  to  demonstration  on  the  eve  of  Lord  Ripon's 
departure  from  this  country,  when  they  joined  the  latter  in  bearing 
their  testimony  to  the  popuhirity  of  his  Lordship's  Indian  policy. 
And  iu  every  country,  even  in  England,  it  is  the  educated  classes 
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who  represent  the  feelings  of  and  lead  the  people.  It  follows,  I  think, 
from  what  I  have  said  and  quoted  that  the  Grovernment  should 
devise  some  means  whereby  the  people  may  be  enabled  to  express 
their  opinions  on  administrative  questions  affecting  their  weal  or 
woe. 

Dealing  with  my  foui-th  point,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  demand  for  an  expansion  of  our  Legislative  Councils  and  for 
a  system  of  representative  Government  had  been  made  for  us  by  such 
men  as  Sir.  Bart le  Frere  long  before  the  present  Congress  was  so 
much  as  thought  of.  In  his  paper,  to  which  I  have  repeatedly 
referred,  Sir  Bartle  sketched  out  a  scheme  somewhat,  if  not  exactly, 
similar  to  the  one  now  before  you.  Another  scheme,  having  the 
same  object  in  view,  was  suggested  by  an  able  Anglo-Indian  writer 
in  the  pages  of  the  Calcutta  Review  of  the  ye  ir  1873.  That  article, 
which  is  headed  *  Provincial  Coimcils,'  will  amply  repay  perusal.  A 
third  scheme  was  that  proposed  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  M,  J.  Shaw 
Stewart,  lately  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  District  Collector  and  some  time  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  I  bring  these  schemes  to  your  notice  to 
8lio\v  that  our  demand  was  anticipated  by  experienced  administrator 
and  officials,  who  had  no  reason  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of 
either  our  capacities  or  requirements.  This  alone  ought  to  serve  as 
a  refuta  ion  of  the  charge  that  we  are  asking  for  revolutionary 
measures  in  praying  for  an  expansion  of  the  representative  principle 
in  the  case  of  our  Legislative  Councils. 

As  to  the  scheme  now  submitted  for  your  approval,  I  shall  not 
say  more  than  this,  that  it  is  merely  of  a  suggestive  character.  I 
do  not  claim  freedom  from  eiTor  for  it.  My  own  opinion  is  that  all 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  is  to  prove  that  the  time  has  come  for 
expanding  the  principle  of  representation,  and  to  show,  generally, 
how  it  is  capable  of  being  expanded.  In  the  scheme  before  you  we 
have  attempted  to  show  that  and  that  only.  A  perfect  scheme  can 
be  formulated  only  after  you  have  fully  consulted  both  officials  and 
non -officials.  At  present  we  do  not  go  beyond  generally  indicating 
the  lines  on  which  the  Legislative  Councils  may  be  reconstituted. 
Bear  this  in  mind  in  determining  whether  you  should  vote  for  or 
against  the  scheme.  And  now,  before  concluding,  let  me  impress 
upon  you  one  circumstance.  Whatever  some  of  our  captious  critics 
may  say,  I  am  firm  in  the  faith  that  as  long  as  we  are  under  British 
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rule,  90  long  the  development  of  the  representative  principle  is  secured. 
That  development  may  be  and  ought  to  be  gradual.  You  may  not 
have  the  Councils  expanded  as  you  wish  to-day  or  to-monx)w.  But 
sooner  or  later  the  expansion  must  come,  for  the  very  foundation  of 
the  rule  is,  as  I  hope  to  have  already  shown,  representation.  There 
is  a  saying  which  I  have  seen  oft  quoted,  that  the  Englishman 
canies  representative  institutions  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  He 
took  them  to  America,  to  Canada,  and  the  Colonies.  And  he  has 
brought  them  to  India  too.  This  was  evidently  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mind  when,  in  1883,  addressing  the  British  public  through  the 
A  j  House  of  Commons,  he  said :  *  You  will  go  on  ;  you  will  be  compelled 
to  go  on;  and  what  is  more,  I  hope  you  will  be  inclined  to  go  on,  in 
this  noble  and  upright  and  blessed  work  of  gradually  enlarging  the 
Indian  franchise.'  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  and  how  the 
institution  is  to  grow.  The  solution  of  that  question  will  depend  not 
so  much  on  Government  as  on  yourselves — ^that  is,  on  the  people  of 
this  country.  You  must  advance  in  all  directions ;  you  must  be  true 
to  yourselves,  and  show  that  you  deserve  the  privileges  and  lights 
which  you  seek.  The  large  numbers  in  which  you  have  met  at  this 
Congress — the  long  distances  many  of  you  have  travelled — and  the 
sobriety  and  sound  judgment  your  deliberations  have  shown,  are  in 
themselves  promising,  for  they  prove  that  you  are  prepared  to  serve 
your  country ;  that  its  welfare  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  your 
hearts ;  and  that  you  have  begun  to  see  that,  though  speaking  different 
languages  and  separated  by  social  distinctions,  your  interests  are 
identical  and  you  must  learn  to  be  united.  You  have  begun  well, 
and  if  you  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  depend  upon  it  you  will  succeed 
in  obtaining  the  boon  of  representative  Government  for  your  country. 
You  have  only  to  persevere.  *  If  the  English,'  says  Sydney  Smith, 
'were  in  a  paradise  of  spontaneous  productions,  they  would  continue 
to  dig  and  plough,  though  there  were  never  a  peach  nor  a  pineapple 
the  better  for  it.'  You  must  work  at  these  questions  in  this  spirit 
of  the  Englishman  and  then  success  will,  I  assure  you,  be  yours." 
(^Loud  and  prolonged  eheering). 
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m. 

INDIA'S  GRATITUDE  TO  THE  ELECTORS  OP 

CENTRAL  FIN8BURY. 

(^Speech  delivered  before  a  puhlie  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Haliy 
on  Saturday,  the  23rd  July^  1892,  under  the  auepicee  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  Association,  to  commemorate  the  election 
of  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Sir 
Dinshaw  Manelcji  Petxt,  Bart,,  presiding^) 

Mr.  N.  G.  Chandavarkar,  who  was  cordially  received,  in  second- 
ing the  resolution  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — No  language 
can  adequately  express  how  deeply  our  hearts  are  moved  by  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  electors  of  Central  Finsbury,  for  electing 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  as  their  member  in  Parliament.  That  feeling 
can  only  be  equalled  by  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  by  which  you 
are  all  inspired  on  this  occasion.  (Cheers.)  We  have  chosen  the 
simple  and  unostentatious  language  of  this  resolution  to  express 
those  feelings,  because  when  the  heart  is  full,  the  simplest  language 
is  the  best  to  convey  its  feelings.  We  are  trebly  grateful  to 
the  electors  of  Central  Finsbury — we  are  grateful  for  the  sake 
of  each  one  of  us,  for  the  sake  of  India,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
England  herself.  We  are  grateful  to  them  for  the  sake  of  each 
one  of  us,  because  when  we  received  the  news  of  Mr.  Dadabhai's 
elections,  each  one  of  us  felt  as  if  each  one  of  us  had  been  elected 
M.P.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Wc  are  grateful  to  them  for  India's 
sake,  because  they  have  immortalized  themselves  by  being  the  first 
amongst  the  British  electors  to  confer  upon  a  native  of  India  the 
high  and  unprecedented  honour  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  by 
that  noble  action  they  have  as  it  were  poured  new  life  into  this 
country.  We  arc  grateful  to  them  for  England's  sake,  because  we 
are  deeply  interested  in  whatever  heightens  the  glory  and  popularity 
of  English  rule,  and  we  feel  that  by  electing  Mr.  Dadabhai  as  their 
member  inParliament  the  electors  of  Central  Finsbury  have  shewn  that 
Englishmen  can  lift  themselves  above  their  insular  prejudices,  andean 
rise  practically  to  those  noble  instincts  of  that  true  and  generous 
imperialism  which  history  oonseciates,  because  it  alone  can  preserve 
the  empire  that  has  been  gained— (loud  cheers) — not  that  bastard 
imperialism,  which  mistakes  self -aggrandisement  for  real  power,  and 
bases  all  Government  on  selfish  instincts.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  electors 
of  Central  Finsbury  deserve  every  credit  for  having  practically  vindi- 
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cated  England's  true  position  as  tho  mistress  of  the  Empire,  over 
which  the  sun  never  sets.  (Cheers.)  I  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  that 
the  resolution  now  before  us  asks  us  to  thank  the  electors  of  Central 
Finsbury  in  general  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  it  is 
only  th  Liberal  electors  of  that  constituency  who  supported 
Mr.  Dadabhai  and  enabled  him  to  become  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
It  is  true  that  the  Liberal  electors  of  Central  Finsbury  deserve  our 
most  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  that  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  present 
occasion.  They  will  live  long  in  our  memories  and  in  our  grateful 
hearts.  But  in  the  resolution  we  include  the  electors  in .  general, 
because  Mr.  Dadabhai  will  represent  them  all  in  Parliament.  The 
resolution  speaks  of  the  action  of  the  electors  of  Central  Finsbury 
as  generous  aud  high-minded.  It  may  possibly  be  urged  that  as 
the  electors  have  elected  Mr.  Dadabhai  to  represent  their  interests 
in  Parliament  and  not  India's,  there  is  no  reason  why  their 
action  should  be  described  by  us  as  generous  and  high-minded. 
But  although,  if  the  electors  of  Central  Finsbury  had  elected 
Mr.  Dadabhai  merely  or  mainly  to  represent  India  in  Parliament, 
and  not  on  their  own  account,  they  would  have  done  a  good  and  noble 
thing,  yet  in  that  case  their  action  would  have  merely  been  an  act  of 
kindness  to  India.  In  that  case  there  would  have  been  no  veiy  high 
honour  confeiTed  upon  either  Mr.  Dadabhai  or  India.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  electing  a  native  of  India  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  an  English  constituency  and  defending 
its  interests  in  Parliament,  they  have  conferred  a  much  higher  honour 
upon  Mr.  Dadabhai  and  through  him  on  this  country,  than  if  they 
had  elected  him  simply  or  principally  for  India's  sake.  (Cheers.)  Aud 
now  look  at  the  noble  rosnlt  which  this  generous  and  high-minded 
a<;tion  of  the  electors  of  Central  Finsbury  is  calculated  to  have  on 
the  future  of  England  and  India.  They  have  by  means  of  it  extended 
to  us,  the  Natives  of  India,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  a  manner 
which  I  should  say  is  above  all  human,  above  all  Bom  an,  praise. 
(Cheers.)  They  have  made  us  feel  and  realise  more  than  ever  that 
the  spirit  of  equality,  justice,  and  fair  play  does,  after  all,  and  in 
reality  form  the  most  ennobling  aud  living  feature  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. They  have  shown  that  when  in  1833  the  British  Parliament 
conveyed  to  India  by  means  of  one  of  its  statutes  tho  assurance  that 
England  in  her  dealings  with  India  would  not  be  actuated  by  any 
considerations  of  race  and  religion,  that  when,  again,  her  Majesty  the 
(iueen  reiterated  that  assurance  in  hor  noble  proclamation  of  1 858,  her 
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Majesty  and  the  Parliament  held  out  to  this  country  no  mere  vain 
hope.  That  noble  assurance  of  her  Majesty  and  of  the  Parliament, 
the  electors  of  Central  Finsbury  have  emphasized  by  giving  effect  to 
it  in  the  most  noble  manner  they  could.  They  have,  by  their  action, 
drawn  closer  the  ties  by  which  England  and  India  are  held  together. 
They  have  struck  deeper  into  the  soil  of  India  the  roots  of  British 
rule,  struck  deeper  into  our  hearts  the  roots  of  our  loyalty  to  the 
Government  we  live  under.  (Loud  cheers.)  They  have  not  only  made 
us  feel  and  realize  more  than  ever  that  England  and  India  are  one 
concern,  that  their  interests  are  idenlical,  that  united  they  both  stand, 
and  divided  they  both  fall ;  but  they  have  also  made  us  feel  and 
realise  that  it  is  a  proud  privilege  to  be  the  subjects  of  her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  and  Empress  of  India 
(Loud  cheers.)  They  have  brought  home  to  our  mind  meet  forcibly 
the  living  force  and  truth  of  what  the  poet  said  when  he  spake  of 
England  as 

**  A  land  of  settled  Govommcnt, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
FlxHn  precedent  to  precedent." 
This  is  no  mere  rhetorical  flourish  or  a  mere  ebullition  of  frothy 
sentiment,   but  a  real  fact,   and  in  support  of  what  I  have  now 
described  to  you  as  the  noble  result  which  the  action  of  the  electors 
of  Central  Finsbury  is  sure  to  produce  on  the  future  of  British  rule 
in  India,  I  am  content  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  seat  and  the  verdict 
of  history— that  history  the  lessons   of   which  form   the  guiding 
principles  of  all  true  and  sagacdous  statesmen.     It  must  be  a  matter  of 
pride  and  pleasure  to  us  that  the  two  English  dailies  of  this  city— the 
Times  of  India  and  the  Bombay  Gazel te^^haye  shown  the  fine  and 
generous  instinct  of  the  Englishman  in  receiving  with  pleasure  the 
news  of  Mr.  Dadabhai's  election.  (Hear,  hear)  It  is  also  gratifying 
to  note  that  our  Governor,  H.  E.  Lord  Harris,  has,  by  gracefully  and 
readily  permitting  the  use  of  this  Hall  for  this  meeting,  shown  that 
he,  as  the  representative  of  her  Majesty,  is  proud  of  oui-  pride —  the 
pride  that  has  enabled  us  to  meet  to-day  to  proclaim  the  triumph  of 
the  British   constitution,  and  of  the  British  rule  in  India.  (Hear 
hear,   and  cheers.)    The  only   discoi'dant  voice  so  far  has  come 
from  Allahabad,  the  oracle  of  which  has  declared  in  his  usual  way  that 
the  British  elector  has  degenerated,  because   the  electors  of  Central 
Finsbury  have  elected  a  Native  of  India  as  their  member  in  Parlia- 
ment.    I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Pioneer  thinks  so,  because  dege- 
49 
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Derate  minds  see  degeneracy  before  them.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
But  the  electors  of  Central  Finsbuiy  may  well  and  truly  reply  that 
their  action,  so  far  from  showing  that  they  have  degenerated,  proves 
that  they  have  risen  to  the  height  of  true  statesmanship  and  are  alive 
to  those  conditions,  the  observance  of  which  alone  can  secure  the 
permanence  ot  British  rule  in  India.  The)'  may  safely  appeal  to  the 
voice  of  history  on  the  subject  to  show  that  a  great  Empire  can 
never  be  preserved* by  small  and  selfish  minds.  A  well-known  his- 
torian of  the  Roman  Empire  has  truly  pointed  out  this  to  be  the 
great  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  the  Romans  "  that  it  is  the 
condition  of  permanent  dominion  that  the  con(iuerors  should  absorb 
the  conquered  gradually  into  their  own  body  by  extending,  as  circum- 
stances arise,  a  share  in  their  own  exclusive  privileges  to  the  masses 
from  whom  they  have  torn  their  originnl  independence,"  And  then 
the  same  historian  goes  on  to  say :  "  All  conquering  nations  feel  an 
instinctive  repugnance  to  making  this  sacrifice  of  pride  and  immedi- 
ate interests,  all  struggle  blindly  aojainst  the  necessity.  Those  alone 
which  in  due  season  submit  to  it  retain  the  permanence  of  their  ins- 
titutions and  counteract  the  inherent  principle  of  decay.''  Judge  the 
action  of  the  electors  of  Central  Finsbury  by  this  infallible  test  laid 
down  by  histoiy,  and  we  may  well  say  that  by  that  action  they  have 
shewn  that  they  know  well  how  to  preserve  the  Empire,  of  which 
England  is  the  proud  mistress,  and  therefore  their  generous  action  is 
eminently  fitted  to  shine  on  the  historian's  page.  (Loud  cheers.)  We 
are  proud  of  Mr.  Dadabhai ;  and  he  has  made  us  proud  of  the  electors 
of  Central  Finsbury ;  and  the  electors  of  Central  Fiusbuiy  m  their 
turn  have  made  us  more  than  ever  proud  of  the  British  Government, 
under  which  we  live,  and  wliose  blessings  we  enjoy  and  appreciate. 
(Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.)  Till  the  7th  of  July,  1892,  history 
will  record,  England  and  India  stood  togetJier  hand  in  hand.  On 
that  memorable  day  the  two  sistera  embraced  each  other — (cheers) 
— became  more  united  in  words  and  in  deed  than  ever  they  had  been 
before,  and  when  I  picture  to  myself  the  fact  of  Mr.  Dadabhai's 
election,  I  feel  as  if  England  was  now  saying  to  India:  ** Sister, 
let  no  power  be  able  to  separate  us  two,  whom  an  All-Wise  Provi- 
dence has  thus  drawn  closer  together.''  (Loud  cheers.)  And  India 
sincerely,  joyously^  and  loyally  reciprocates  the  noble  feeling  thus 
inspired.  And  it  is  with  that  feeling  uppermost  in  my  mind  at  this 
moment,  that  I  now  ask  you  to  c&rry  this  Resolution  unanimously, 
not  only  with  all  the  generous  enthusiasm  you  are  capable  of,  but 
with  all  honours,  that  is,  by  standing  up.     (Loud  cheers.) 
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(TflE  late)  raja  Sib  T.  MADHAV  RAO,  K.O.S.I. 

Who'er  amidst  the  sons 
Of  reason,  valour,  liberty,  anih virtue, 
Displays  distinguish'd  merit,  is  a  noble 
Of  Nature*s  own  creating. — Thom»ou. 

The    successful    admiaistrator,  the  distinguished  politician 
and    the    sound   statesman   of   his  generation,   Raja   Sir  T. 
Madhav  Rao,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Rang  Rao,  a  well-known 
former  Diwan  of  Travancore.     He  was  born  in  Tanjore  in  the 
year  1828.    By  caste  he  was  a  Maratha  Brahmin.     He  received 
his  education  at  the  Government  School  at  Madras  under  that 
eminent    Professor    Mr.    E.    B.    Powell.      His    progress    in 
education  was  rapid  and  marvellous,  and  that  worthy  Professor 
had   a   very  high  opinion  of   his  pupil,   so  much  so,  that  he 
got  him  to  act  for  himself  as  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy.     As  an  English  scholar  and  a  thorough 
mathematician  he  was  the  pride  of  his  time.     In  1849,  he  got  a 
Government  appointment  in  the  Accountant  General's  Office. 
He  served  there  a  little  over  two  years,  when  an  offer  was  made 
to  him  to  accept  the  tutorship  of  the  princes  of  Travancore. 
Mr.  Madhav  Rao,  glad  to   find  a  scope  for  his  ambition,  at  once 
accepted  the  offer,  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Government 
service,  and  joined  his  new  appointment.     He  served  in  that 
capacity  about  four  jears,  and  was  transferred  to  an  important 
post  in  the  Revenue  Department.     Mr.  Madhav  Rao's  services 
in  this  State  were  recognized  in  very  flattering  terms  both  by 
General  Cullen,  the  then  Resident,  and  by  the  Maharaja,  and  he 
was  very  soon  promoted  to  the  high  post  of  Diwan  Peshkar,  i.  <?., 
Naib  Diwan.     It  was  in  connection  with  this  responsible  post 
that  Mr.  Madhav  Rao's  great  administrative  talents  first  came 
into  prominence.    At  this  juncture  the  state  of  Travancore  was 
almost    verging  upon   a  political  crisis.     The   complaints  of 
maladministration  had  reached  the  ears  of  Lord  Dalbousie,  and 
His  Lordship  had   a  distinct   threat    communicated     to   the 
Maharaja  that  the   State   would  be   annexed  if  it  was   not 
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improved  within  a  given  time.  A  strong  capable  ruler  was 
wanted  to  save  the  State,  and  such  a  one  the  State  found  in  Mr. 
Madhav  Rao.  He  agreeably  surprised  the  well-wishers  of  the 
State  by  setting  matters  right  within  a  year  or  so.  We  cannot 
help  quoting  the  following  words  of  the  Political  Officer  on  Mr. 
Madhav  Rao's  work :  '*  Within  the  short  space  of  a  year, 
Mr.  Madhav  Rao  has  called  forth  order  out  of  disorder ;  has 
distributed  justice  between  man  and  man,  without  fear  or 
favour  ;  has  expelled  dacoits  ;  has  raised  the  revenues;  and  his 
minutes  and  State  papers  show  the  liberality,  the  soundness 
and  the  statesmanship  of  his  views  and  principles." 

Mr.  Madhav  Rao's  uncle,  Krishna  Rao,  who  had  succeeded 
Rang  Rao  as  Diwan,  died  in  the  year  1857,  and  the  choice  of 
the  Maharaja  fell  on  the  Diwan  Peshkar.  At  the  early  age  of 
80  Mr.  Madhav  Rao  became  the  Prime  Minister  of  Travancore ; 
*  thus  Mr.  Madhav  Rao  surpassed  the  traditions  of  his  family  by 
reaching  the  high  post  of  his  uncle  and  father  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty/  The  great  and  good  reforms  that  he  introduced  and 
carried  out  are  too  well  known.  The  effect  of  his  14  years' 
administration  is  thus  pithily  described  ;  "  He  found  Travancore 
a  den  of  misrule  ;  he  left  it  a  model  Native  State." 

The  work  which  he  accomplished  at  Travancore  was  very 
arduous,  and  for  the  great  success  he  attained,  he  was  madea 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India  in  the  year  1866,  and 
the  Maharaja,  in  recognition  of  his  high  services,  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension  of  one  thousand  rupees  a  month.  He 
retired  at  the  very  early  age  of  45.  On  his  retirement  he  was 
offered  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council.  He,  however, 
declined  that  honor. 

In  1873,  Sir  T.  Madhav  Rao  was  appointed  by  Maharaja 
Tukoji  Rao,  Holkar  of  Indore,  as  Diwan  of  his  State.  Here 
his  powers  were  too  restricted  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  any 
substantial  reforms ;  nevertheless  he  did  enough  to  leave  an 
honoured  memory. 

In  the  year  1875,  his  services  were  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Baroda  State.     Maharaja  Malhar  Rao  was  tried 
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on  a  charge  of  poisoning  the  Resident  by  a  Commission .  The 
Commission  was  equally  divided  on  the  particular  charge. 
Nevertheless  the  Government  of  Lord  Northbrook  decided 
to  remove  him  from  the  State.  A  minor,  the  present 
Maharaja  Sayajirao  was  put  on  the  gadi,  and  during  the 
minority  a  Native  administration  was  to  be  formed  with  an 
experienced  Native  Statesman  at  its  head.  The  choice  fell  upon 
SirT.  Madhav  Rao,  and  as  events  proved  no  better  choice  could 
have  been  made.  Sir  Madhav  Rao's  work  at  Baroda,  like  his 
work  at  Travaucore,  was  epoch-making  for  the  State.  As  in 
Travancore,  he  was  greatly  assisted  in  his  work  by  the  presence 
of  a  sympathetic  British  Political  Officer,  Mr.  P.  M.  Melvill. 
He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  character,  and  he  chose  for  his 
administration  the  very  best  men  he  could  get  in  this  Presi- 
dency. Here,  too,  the  description  of  his  work  at  Travancore  is 
exactly  applicable.  He  "  called  forth  order  out  of  disorder." 
He  gave  to  Baroda  an  excellent  administrative  machinery  in 
all  branches,  and  altogether  gave  a  new  life  to  the  State. 
There  are  not  wanting  traducers  of  his  work,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  his  labours  have  received  most  scanty  appreciation 
from  those  from  whom  he  deserved  best.  jBut  whatever 
calumny  or  ingratitude  may  say,  Sir  Madhav  Rao's  work  at 
Baroda  put  the  State  in  a  condition  of  progress  a^d  prosperity, 
and  gave  it  the  blessings  of  a  civilized  Govemr^nt  for  which 
the  State  has  need  to  be  ever  grateful  to  him.  Bis  seven  years' 
rule  at  Baroda  has  in  it  many  events  of  importance  which  it  is 
impossible  to  note  in  such  a  notice  as  the  present.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  his  administration  will  be  ever  memorable,  and  that 
he  did  for  Baroda  in  seven  years  what  British  adtninistration 
did  in  the  British  districts  in  seventy.  TWBritish  Government 
recognized  his  services  by  conferring  upon/nim  the  title  "  Raja." 
He  retired  in  1882,  and  got  a  gift  of  jtwo  lacs  of  rupees  by 
way  of  pension  from  the  Maharaja.  ' 

During  his  retirement  Raja  Sir  T.'  Madhava  Rao  was  not 
inactive  in  the  service  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress,  and  worked  conscientiously 
for  it  when  the  Congress  was  held  at  Madras  in  1887.     He  was 
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elected  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee,  and  his  speech, 
on  the  occasion  was  worthy  of  the  great  political  saint.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Universities,  and 
he  was  the  first  native  who  was  honored  with  the  high  place 
of  the  Vice- Chancellorship  of  the  Madras  University. 

He  was  a  man  of  firm  mind  and  admirable  courage  of  con- 
viction. Whatever  he  was  convinced  of  after  mature  considera- 
tion, he  would  say  it  out  with  his  characteristic  command  and 
vigour.  He  was  one  that  never  could  be  deterred  from  doing 
his  duty,  and  act  his  proper  part  with  firmness  and  constancy. 
True  to  his  God,  faithful'to  his  master,  generous  to  his  oppo- 
nents, compassionate  to  the  unfortunate,  self-denying  to  private 
interests  and  pleasures,  but  zealous  for  public  interest  and 
happiness, — noble  and  great  was  this  man  that  left  this  world 
only  last  year. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHKS  OF 
HA  J  A  Sill  T.  MADHAV  RAO. 


I. 

-^ — il^^.nikB*^ PON'S  RULE  IN  INDIA. 

(^Speech  delivered  tK  opemng  the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  held 
in  Madras  on  theI7th  November  188 If,  Monday,  on  the  retirement 
of  Lord  Ib'pon,) 

Friends  ^nd  f^low-eoui2ti7meii, — We  all  know  that  India 
presents  to  intellig^t  contemplation  the  most  capacious,  the  most 
splendid  theatre  evei\  offered  for  the  exercise  of  political  justice  and 
political  benevolence  of  the  liighest  order.  Lord  Ripon  is  now 
about  to  retire  from  tlaat  great  theatre,  after  having  played  therein 
a  conspicuous  and  memorable  part  for  four  yeai-s  and  a  half  (cheers). 
He  will  be  remembered  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast 
Empire,  for  the  lofty  conception  of  his  duty  to  his  subject  millions, 
for  the  firmness  with  which  he  performed  his  duty,  and  for  the 
patience  and  courage  with   which  he  withstood  his  opposition  and 
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the  obloquy  which  too  often  attend  greatness  in  this  imperfect 
world.  (Cheers)  History  will  note  with  admiration  how  this 
British  statesman  from  cold  northern  latitudes  has  won  the  entire 
confidence  of  three  hundred  millions  of  keen  and  critical  orientals. 
Every  one  of  these  has  invincible  belief  in  the  rectitude  of  his 
intentions  and  the  purity  of  his  motives.  Every  one  has  felt  assured 
that  the  great  interests  of  India  could  not  have  been  committed  to 
safer  custody.  (Cheers.)  A  vast  and  diversified  community  has 
shared  the  common  conviction  that  no  party  or  political  temptations, 
however  strong,  could  ever  seclude  him  from  his  lofty  ideal  justice. 
He  is  universally  regarded,  he  is  almost  idealized,  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  highest  And  purest  political  virtues.  His  popularity  is  so 
great  that  a  word  from  him  can  accomplish- more  than  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets,  (Cheers.)  One  great  cause  of  this 
immense  popularity  is  that  his  rule  has  been  dominated  by  a  genuine, 
sympathy  for  the  native  populations.  (Cheers.)  His  rule  has  not 
\>een  of  that  cast-iron  type — dry,  rigid,  and  inelastic — which  i^  so 
inconsiderately  advocated  by  those  who  insist  upon  the  rights  of 
conquest.  He  has  felt  a  personal  •  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
great  masses^  (Cheers.)  Another  cause  of  that  extraordinary 
popularity  is  the  simple  grandeur  of  his  character  and  policy. 
There  is  no  cunning  in  it,  no-  dissimulation — not  the  slightest 
tinge  of*  duplicity — no  mystery  whatever.  Everything  has  been 
massive  and  manly — nothing  spurious  or  meretricious.  He  has 
been  frank  and  open.  He  has  desired  every  publicity  to  be  given 
to  the  objects  and  reasons  of  his  measures.  He  has  always  mani- 
fested a  sincere  solicitude  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  views  and 
feelings  of  those  whom  his  measures  affected,  and  has  given  them 
eve»y  due  consideration.  (Cheers.)  There  is  something  in  the  com- 
position of  Lord  Ripori,  in  special  harmony  with  the  broad  and  bene- 
volent principles  of  the  great  Proclamation  of  the  Queen  issued  to* 
India  in  1858.  He  has  proved  himself  the  fittest  agent  to  give 
effect  to  these  principles.  Happy,  indeed,  would  India  be  if  the  British 
Cabinet  could  select  a  succession  of  such  agents  to  direct  her  destinies 
in  the  spirit  of  that  great  charter.  (Cheers.)  Lord  Iiipon'»  most 
humane  and  beneficial  career  ha»  often  reminded  me  of  some 
eloquent  passages  in  the  celebrated  speeches  of  Edmund  Burke.  As 
they  are  worth  hearing,  1  beg  to  quote  them.  He  speaks  of 
the  memorable  year  which  introduced  British  supremacy  into'  this  im- 
portant part  of  Asia,  at  a  time  when  the  indigenous  governments  had 
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been  broken  up,  when  darkness  and  confusion  covered  the  land ;  and 
laments,  that,  that   supremacy  was   not  then   attended  with  those 
blessings  which  might  have  been   expected  from  the  greatest  and 
most  enlightened  nation  of  the  period.     He  says,   when  addressing 
the  House  of  Lords,  '*  My  Lords,  to  obtain  an  empire  is  common, 
to   govern  it  well  has  been  rare  indeed.     Hitherto   we  have  not 
furnished  our  contingent  to  the  records  of  honour.     We  have  been 
confounded  with  the  herds  of  conquerors.     Our  dominion  has  been  a 
vulgar  thing ;  but  we  begin  to  emerge.     The  year  1756  is  a  memor- 
able era  in  the  history  of  the  world.     It  introduced  a  new   nation 
from  the  remotest  verge  of  the  western  world  with  new  manners,  ne'w 
customs,  new  institutions,    new   opinions,  new  laws  into  the  heart 
of  Asia.   If  at  that  moment,  when  it  had  fallen  into  darkness  and 
confusion,  if  in  that  gloomy  season,  a  star  had  ripen  from  the  west,  that 
would  prognosticate  a  better  generation,  and  would   shed  down  the 
sweet  influence  of   order,  peace,  science,  and  security  to  the  natives 
of  that  vexed    and  harassed  country,  we  should  have  been  covered 
with   genuine  honour.     It  would  have  been  a  beautiful  and  noble 
spectacle  to  mankind."  If  the  great  orator  could  rise  from  his  grave 
and  make  himself  acquainted   with  the  history  and  effects  of  Lord 
Ripon's  rule  he  would  heartily  exclaim: — '*This  is  what  I    had 
wished  for  India  at  the  hands  of  England."  (Cheers.)    In  assembling 
here  to -day  to  do  honour  to  such  a  statesman,  we  are  eminently  honour- 
ing ourselves,  to  honour  our  great  benefactor,  and  to  offer  him  the 
tribute  of  our  gratitude,  is  a  deep-rooted  instinct  of  our  nature; 
let  us  heartily  obey  that  instinct.     It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to 
say  more  to  commend  the  object  of  this  pieeting  to  your  favourable 
consideration.  (Cheers.) 

n. 

ADDRESS    TO    WELCOME    THE    DELEGATES. 

(^In  (he  first  sitting  of  the  Third  Indian  National  Congress  held  at 
Madras  on  the  27th  December  1887,  lidja  Sir  1\  Madhav  Rao^ 
K.C.S.L,  being  elected  as  Chairman  of  the  Inaugural  Meeting, 
welcomed  the  Delegates  in  the  following  address,) 

Sir  T.  Madav  Rao  rose  and  said :— Oentlemen, — The  language 
of  genuine  pleasure  is  short.  I  am  delighted  to  meet  so  many  of  my 
countrymen  from  so  many  parts  of  this  extensive  empire.     {Jpphuse.) 
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The  Congress,  every  one  must  now  see,  is  a  groat  success.  In  fact, 
it  seems,  eveiy  time  it  meets,  to  outgrow  its  originally  contemplated 
dimensions.  My  duty  now  is  to  offer  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
delegates  assembled  before  me.  (Loud  applause,)  It  is  *a  pleasant  and 
a  very  agreeable  duty  and  I  consider  it  a  privilege — a  great  privilege 
— which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  my  colleagues,  of  the  Madras 
Congress  Reception  Committee,  who  have  asked  me  to  offer  to  you  . 
all,  ia  their  names,  the  warmest  of  welcomes.     {Applause.) 

Gentlemen, — On  behalf  of  the  Congress  Reception  Committee, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Madras,  I  welcome  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  that  this  city 
has  been  ehosen  for  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  this  year :  you  may 
well  imagine  that  Madras  ardently  coveted  the  honor,  which  the  sister 
cities  of   Bombay  and  Calcutta  have  already  enjoyed.     (Applause,) 

Many  of  you  have  come  down  from  very  distant  paiia  of  the 
empire.  Wo  hope  that  your  stay  here  will  be  comfortable,  pleasant 
and  interesting,  and  that  when  you  have  returned  homo,  you  will 
retain  a  kindly  remembrance  of  your  brethren  in  this  far-off  part  of 
India.  (Applause,)  It  may  be  that  we  cannot  compete  with  our 
Bombay  brethren  in  the  kindly  care  and  the  generous  hospitality 
with  which  gentlemen  from  this  part  of  the  country  were  received  at 
the  first  Congress.  It  may  also  be  that  we  must  despair  of  being  able 
to  imitate  the  princely  character  of  the  reception,  which  was  accorded 
to  those  that  attended  the  second  Congress,  in  the  *  City  of  Palaces.' 
(Applairse.)  But  if  you  are  prepared  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed, — 
as  I  trust  you  are, — you  may  rest  assured,  that  wo  gather  you  to  our 
bosom  with  hearts  as  sympathetic  as  they  arc  proud.     (Loud  cheers.) 

That  we  »hould  rejoice  with  pride  to  receive  you,  and  that  you 
should  kindly  consent  to  be  our  honored  guests  is,  gentlemen,  I  think, 
quite  natural,  when  we  take  into  account  the  forces  which  have  been 
at  work  among.  u&,  and  the  environment  with  which  we  have  been 
surrounded  by  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  generosity  of  the  British 
30 
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nation,     (Applat/se,)   Contact   with   such  a  nation  is  like  the  contact 
of   iron  with  the  magnet.     It  has  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  nation 
operated  upon,  being,  by   insensible  degrees,  assimilated  to  the  domi- 
nant type.     Let  cavillers  at  this  view  shew  me  the  people  who,  haviu^ 
been   taught  tlie  lesson  of  libei*ty  and  enlightened  statesmanship,  did 
not,   in   due   time,  thirst  for   the   blessings  of   freedom  and   good 
government.     (Ileary    hear.)     Let  them   shew   me   the   community 
which  having  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  liberal  education  did 
not   wish  and  strive  to  secure  a  status  consistent  with  such  culture, 
and  'necessitated   by   such   discipline.     Let  them  shew  me  the  laud 
which  is  covered  with  a  net- work  of  i*ailways,  spanned  by  telegraphic 
lines,  and  studded  over  with  post-offices,  but  which  is  not  characterised 
by  the^dropping  off,  like  autimin  leaves,  of  local  prejudices  and  home- 
bred  idiosyncracies.     (^Hear^  hear.)     Such  a  people  and   such  a  land 
can   exist   only  in  the  reveries  of  a  wild  imagination, — at  any  rate,  I 
cannot  biing  myself  to  believe  that  they  could  exist  within  the  pale 
of  that   empire,  which  has  been  beautifully  described  as  the  empire 
on   which   the    sun   never   sets.     (^Uear,  hear,  and  applause.)     To  a 
multitude  ef  factors,  such  as  these,  the  Indian  community  has  been 
subjected,   for  over  fourscore  years;  and  who  can  wonder  that  local 
differences  are  getting  effaced,  and  that  there  is  among  us  an  eameBt 
desire  to  recognise  original  identity  of  type  and  undoubted  community 
«f  interests,  and  to  fraternise  and  unite.     Thus  then,  it  seems  to  me 
aothing  strange,    nothing   phenomenal,  that  I  shquld  witness  before 
me,   in   a  vast  and  most  influential  assembly,  the  union  of  cultivated 
intelligence  and  patriotic  ardour  and  the  confluence  (so  to  speak)  of 
many  different  streams  of  thought  and  of  feeling,     I  see  before  me 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  India,  whose  veiy  personal  appear- 
ance will  bring   home   to  the  mind  of  the  unprejudiced  obeei*ver  the 
conviction  that,  varied  as  are  the  castes  and  creeds  and  races  of  India, 
there  is   still  a  powerful  bound   of  union,  which   makes  om*  hearts 
vibrate  with  sympathy  and  mutual  love,  and  a  common  affection  for 
our  mother- country.  {Loud  and  continued  applause,)  To  well-balanced 
minds,  such  a  gathering  must  appear  the  soundest  triumph  of  British 
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administration   and  a  crown  of  glory  to  the  Great  British  nation. 
{Great  applause,) 

Gentlemen,  let  us  not  mind  too  much,  or  too  little,  what  unfriendly 
or  rather  mistaken  critics  may  say  against  us. 

Let  us  stand  firm  in  our  conviction  that  these  gatherings  are  useful 
and  desirable  for  a  multitude  of  reasons.  Let  our  single  aim  be  to 
justify  ourselves  by  invariable  loyalty,; good  sense,  and  moderation  in 
our  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds.  These  great  qualities  we  have  not  to 
acquire  afresh.  Innumerable  antecedent  generations  have  happily 
bequeathed  them  to  us.  Let  us  retain  this  inheritance  and  trustfully 
place  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  nation,  and  the  gi'eat 
Govemn^nt,  which  are  providentially  in  charge  of  our  destinies,  and 
our  future  will  be  as  satisfactory^  as  it  can  possibly  be. 

Now  that  ft  splendid  Empire  has  been  constructed,,  completed,  and: 

consolidated,  now  that  unbroken  peace  and  order  have  been  established. 

beyond  the  dreams  of  Asiatic  philosophy,  this  Congress  represents  that 

very  factor  whkh  is  necessary  for  the  further  development  of.  India. 
{^pplauBe.") 

From  all  that  I  have  known  of  Englishmen,  during  half  a  century 

of  intimate  intercourse  with  the  best  of  them,  I  have  no  hesitation 

of  assuring  you  that  your  wellrmeant  offer  will  not  be  superciliously 

rejected.  {Hemr,  hear.y 

Henceforth,  let  us,  therefore,,  invariably  act  on  the  principle  that 
the  various  populations  of  this  extensive  empire  are  bound  together 
by  a  common  Government*  by  common  interests  and  by  mutual 
sympathies.  {Applattse.y 

Judged  most  unsparingly,  the  worst  features  of  gatherings  of  this 
description  might  be  superabundance  of  enthusiasm  and  youthful 
impetuosity.  But  as  a  great  thinker  has  said,  men  learn  to  run 
before  they  learn  to  walk ;  they  stagger  and  stumble  before  they 
acquire  a  steady  use  of  their  limbs.  What  is  thus  true  of  individuals 
is  equally  true  of  nations ;  and  it  is  uncharitable  to  form  a  forecast 
of  the  future   from  the  failings  and  weaknesses,  if  any  such  should 
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exist,  incidental  to  a  nascent  stage.  Tiie  sentiments  appropriate 
to  such  a  condition  of  things  aie  sympathy  and  kindly  direction. 
An  attitude  of  antagonism  or  of  scorn  only  causes  irritation  and 
soreness :  and  it  rouses,  not  iinf  requentl}^  a  spirit  of  recrimination* 
if  not  also  of  answering  disdain.  This  is  almost  a  law  of  nature. 
I  willy  therefore,  ask  our  critics  to  remember  the  early  history  of 
nations,  and  to  judge  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  magnanimity. 

Wlien  I  ask  this  of  our  censors,  permit  me  to  advi&e  you  to  be 
moderate  and  forbearing^  It  is  the  nature  of  vaulting  ambition  to 
overleap  itself.  It  is  the  character  of  renovated  youth  to  be  carried 
away  by  excessive  zeal.  Steer  clear  of  such  shoals  a^d  quicksands. 
Discuss  without  prejudice ;  JH^ge  without  bias,  and  submit  your 
proposals  with  the  diffidence  that  must  necessarily  mark  suggestions 
that  are  tentative  in  their  character.  Much  initation  and  retaliation 
will  be  avoided  if  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled 
is  steadily  kept  in  view.  With  the  ruled,  it  must  be  a  postulate  that 
rulers  err  from  ignorance^  and  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  avoid  mis- 
takes. By  the  rulers  it  must  be  taken  for  granted,  that  when  sub- 
jects petition  and  expostulate  it  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  disputation  or 
eavilHngy  much  less  of  disaffection  and  disloyalty  {hear,  liear)^  but 
only  to  enlighten  those  holding  sway  over  them,  and^  in  a  peaceful 
and  constitutional  manner,  to  have  their  wishes  understood  and  their 
grievances  made  known.  I  entreat  you  to  lay  to  heai*t  these  words 
of  caution  to  all  parties  concerned— words  which,  I  ask  you  to  accept 
out  of  regard  for  my  long  experience  (applause),  for  my  age 
{applause),  and  for  my  earnest  desire  to  see  my  countr}'men  prosper- 
ous and  happy. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  amongst  you  many  men  of  distinguished 
attainments,  of  high  culture^  liberal  views,  sound  j'udgment  and 
sincere  patriotism .  The  infirmities  of  age  prevent  me  from  enjoying 
the  honor  and  discharging  the  duty  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
discussions  that  you  will  enter  upon.  (Hear,  hear,)  Let  me,  therefore^ 
call  upon  you  to  elect  from  among  the  multitude  of  wise  and  learned 
and  earnest  men,  that  I  see  around  me,  a  President,  whose  lead  yoa 
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may  follow  with  perfect  confidence,  and  whose  force  of  character  and 
siucere  interest  in  the  true  well-being  of  the  country,  will  lead  to 
your  deliberations  being  directed  into  such  paths,  and  confined  within 
such  limits,  as  will  secure  to  your  conclusions  the  regard  and  attentive 
consideration  of  all  right-minded  men.  I  welcome  you  once  again 
with  a  heart  overflowing  with  joy  and  pride,  and  wish  you"  God- 
speed" in  your  generous  and  noble  efforts  to  elevate  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  our  common  mother -land..  (Loud  and  continued 
applause.)  Proceed  then  to  elect  a  President:  and  may  the |Almighty 
Disposer  of  all  things  grant  that  you  command  that  success  which 
you  so  richly  deserve.     {Loud  applause,) 

III. 

EXPANSION  AND  BEFORMS  OF  OUR  COUNCILS. 

(^Speech  delivered  be/ore  (he  second  sitting  of  the  Third  Indian 
National  Congress^  held  at  Madras  on  the  28/A  December  1887, 
in  seconding  the  2nd  Resolution^  proposing  for  the  expansion  and 
Reform  of  the  Legislative  Councils,) 

Rajah  Sir  T.  Madav  Rao,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  said  :— 
Mb.  Pbesident  and  Gentlemen,— I  believe  my  friends  and  the 
public  generally  have  given  me  some  credit  for  piiidence.  {Laughter,') 
Gentlemen,  I  do  claim  some  credit  for  prudence,  and  I  believe  most 
other  gentlemen  here  will  agree  with  me  in  admitting  my  pretensions 
to  this  virtue. 

If  they  are  doubtful  about  it  I  will  prove  it  to  you  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  the  prudence  I  exercise  in  refraining  after  the  magnificent 
and  enthusiastic  speech  to  which  we  have  all  listened  with  so  much 
admiration  (applause)  from  attempting  anything  like  a  long  or 
elaborate  speech  of  my  own.  No,  I  shall  simply  confine  myself  to  my 
duty  upon  this  occasion.  I  have  specially  attended  here  not  to  make 
a  speech,  but  simply  to  express  a  few  sentiments  of  my  own  on  this 
subject,  and  I  have  particularly  attended  here,  because  I  take  a  deep 
interest  in  this  part  of  the  proceedings   of  this   Congress.     {Hear, 
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heaVy  and  applause,)  Gentlemen,  I  cordially  second  the  important 
Resolution  now  before  you.  (Ilear,  hear.')  I  do  so  under  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  necessity  and  good  policy  of  the  measure  proposed. 
It  is  a  profound  conviction,  I  assure  you,  because  by  temperament 
and  training,  I  am,  tg  a  great  extent,  conservative,  and  yet,  having 
looked  at  the  matter  from  every  point  of  view,  and  having  eaiefully 
considered  it  I  have  a  profound  conviction  that  the  measure  proposed 
is  a  necessity,  that  is  quite  consistent  with  good  policy,  and  even 
required  by  good  policy.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause,)  I  further  aver 
my  conviction  that  it  should  not  be  long  postponed.  (Applause,) 
The  principle  upon  which  the  proposal  rests,  and  which  is  embodied 
in  the  resolution,  is  one  which  the  British  Government,  I  am  sure,, 
will  not,  and  cannot,  refuse  to  recognise.  Gentlemen,  English  states- 
men possess  immense  political  knowledge,  and  immense  political 
experience,  and  they  will  not  find  it  a  difficulty,  or  an  embarrassing 
problem,  to  give  effect  to  the  principle,  once  they  recognise  it.  We 
already  see,  it  seems  to  me,  unmistakable  signs  of  their  recognition  of 
the  principle,  and  I  would  only  beg  yon  to  persevere  for  a  year  or 
two,  patiently  awaiting  the  results,  and  you  will,  believe  me,  receive 
a  satisfactory  response  to  our  very  reasonable  recommendations,  I 
need  say  no  more,  even  did  my  present  state  of  health  permit  it. 
The  matter  requires  no  further  exposition.  We  are  all  convinced.. 
We  thoroughly  know  and  understand  the  whole  thing.  It  is  a  matter 
which,  now-a-days,  requires  no  demonstration  whatever.  {Hear, 
hear,  and  applatise,) 


Rai    Bahadur    P.    AMANDA    OHARLU,    B.A.,    B.L- 
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Rli  Bahadue  p.  ANCNDA  CHARLU,  B.A.,  B.L. 

Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows ; 

Does  well,  acts  nobly  ;  angels  could  no  more. — ^Young. 

Among  the  number  of  those  cUstinguished  men  of  light  and 
leading  who  have  shed  no  inconsidenible  lustre  on  the  present 
generation  of  Madras,  and  have  made  themselves  conspicuous 
in  the  public  life  of  that  Presidency  by  their  unflinching  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  country,  is  ESi  Bahadur  P.  Anunda 
Charlu,  President  of  the  Seventh  Indian  National  Congress 
which  was  held  at  Nngpur  on  December  1891.  He  belongs  to 
that  small  body  of  hard  workers  who  have  kept  alive  the 
public  spirit  in  Madras,  the  s«ime  body  which  boasts  of  the 
two  Subramanya  lyers,  Mr.  Vira  Ragha  Chariar,  Mr.  K.  Subha 
Row,  the  late  Mr.  Ramaswaray  Mudeliar,  Mr.  Sabapaty,  Mr. 
M.  Nair  and  a  few  others.  They  are  the  working  spirit  of  the 
Mihajanta  Sabhaand  the  Standing  Congress  Committee,  being 
always  to  the  front  on  the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is  one  of  the 
conspicuous  stars  of  that  great  intellectual  galaxy  of  Madras. 
Rai  Bahadur  P.  Anunda  Charlu  was  born  in  Chittoor,  the 
capital  of  North  Arcot  District,  about  a  100  miles  from  the 
city  of  Madras,  of  parents  in  fairly  aflluent  circumstances. 
His  father  was  a  Government  servant  of  spotless  character 
holding,  at  his  death,  the  post  of  Sheristadar  in  the  District 
Court  of  Chittoor.  He  died  when  Mr.  Anunda  Charlu  was 
12  years  old,  so  that  the  solemn  duty  of  educating  the  young 
man  devolved  upon  his  good  mother.  He  was  a  close  and  suc- 
cessful student  in  a  leading  educational  institution  in  Madras^ 
endowed  by  the  liberality  of  a  philanthropic  citizen  of  great 
repute  and  enlightenment,  no  other  than  Mr.  Patcheappa, 
whose  name  is  now  a  household  word  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Madras.     During  the  student's    life    he  was  a 
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constant     visitor    of  his    father's   intimate    friend,     the    late 
C.  V.  Runganadum  Sastri,  a  Judge  of  the  Madras  Court  of 
Small  Causes,  and  a  linguist  of  fame  in  Southern  Indai.     His 
literary  habits  and  his  independence  of  character  are   mainly 
traceable  to  the  influence   which   his   father's   friend,   C.   V. 
Runganadum  Sastri,  exerted  upon  him.      While  a  student  it  is 
said   that  he  was  a  special   favourite   of  every    teacher   with 
whom  he  had   to    study.     So  considerable   were   his  literary 
attainments   when  he  joined  the  matriculation  class,  and  so 
advanced  was  his  progress  among  his  class-fellows   that  the 
Principal  once  observed  that  he  was  even  then  fit  to  take  his 
class  during  his  absence.     After  matriculating  from  Patcheap- 
pah's,  he  joined  the  Presidency  College  from  which   he  passed 
the  First  in  Arts  Examination  of  the  Madras  University,  and 
which  he  left  after  studying  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  for  over  a 
year.     He  started  in  life  as   a  teacher  in  the  Patcheappah's 
Institution   and    was   admitted  on    all    hands    to    have   bepn 
eminently   successful   in    that    profession.     While   he    was    a 
♦  schoolmaster  he  studied  for  the  dsgree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  of 
the  Madras  University,  and  obtained  it  in  the  year  1 869.     He 
was  enrolled  a  vakil  of  the  High  Court  at  Madras,  and  was 
immediately  taken    in   partnership   with  the  most   successful 
native  vakil  of  the  time.     Ever  since  his  enrolment  he   has 
been  a  successful  member  of  the  legal  profession,  practising 
very  largely  on  all  sides  of  the  Court.     By  reason  of  his  exten- 
sive practice  on  the  Original  Side  of  the  High  Court  ho  came 
into  constant  contact  with  all  classes  and  grades  of  people,  and, 
as  a  result,  he  is  believed  to  be  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and 
a  judge  of  human   character*      Despite    his  extensive    legal 
practice,  he  is  known  to  be  a  constant  reader  of  general  litera- 
ture, well  versed  in  politics,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  his  countrymen.     About  1874,  he 
spoke  on  the  public  platform  at  a  meeting  convened  to  protest  i 

against  a  Municipal  Bill,  then  before  the  local  Legislative 
Council.  From  that  time  forward  he  was  given  a  prominent 
and  an  active  part  in  almost  every  public  movement.  Ho  has  been 
an  active  Municipal  Commisdiouer  of  Madras  for  the  past  7  or 
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8  ye ars^  and  is  known  to  possess  much  influence  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Council^  ou  account  of  being  a  discreet,  moderate  and 
yet  fearless  member  of  that  body.  Mr.  Anunda  Charlu  was  als6 
a  member  of  the  deputation  which  came  from  Madras  to 
Bombay,  to  bid  adieu  to  Lord  Ripon  on  his  retirement.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Indian  National  Congress  from  its 
very  commencement  and  has  attended  regularly  its  annual 
sittings.  He  has  always  been  in  close  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  other  leading  spirits  of  the  Congress  party.  He  was 
Secretary  of  the  Keception  Committee  during  the  Congress 
Sessions  at  Madras.  As  such  ho  did  great  service,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  the  Congress. 
It  was  his  great  influence  which  procured  the  large  num- 
ber of  tents  which  afforded  accommodation  to  the  Dele- 
gates. He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  and  fluent 
speaker  and  a  man  of,  tact.  He  belongs  in  religion  to  the 
Vishista  Adwaita  school*  and  is  versed  in  all  the  vernaculars 
spoken  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  besides  being  a  practical 
scholar  in  Sanskrit.  He  is  also  a  landholder,  owning  two 
valuable  permanently  settled  estates.  He  is  the  eldest  of 
six  brothers,  all  of  whom  are  in  good  positions  in  life,  being 
connected  with  the  bar,  or  with  the  bench.  He  has  been  the 
Secretary  of  the  leading  Political  Association  in  Madras 
known  as  the  Madras  Mahajana  Sabha,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders.  He  is  known  to  be  accessible  to  all  classes  of 
the  people  and  is  invariably  affable  in  his  manners.  Mr. 
Anunda  Charlu  is  one  of  those  leading  gentlemen  of  Madras 
who  gave  their  evidence  at  considerable  length  before  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  Altogether  Mr.  Charlu  is  a  shining 
light  of  Madras  and  is  destined  to  shed  greater  lustre  on  his 
Presidency  as  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  is  enlarged,  and  as 
he  becomes  more  widely  known  in  other  parts'of  the  country 
by  the  good  practical  work  he  is  capable  of  performing  in  its 
interests. 
51 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF 
Rai  Bahadur  l\  AN  AN  DA  CflARLU. 

I. 

THPJ  INDIA  COUNCIL  IN  ENGLAND. 

(Before  the  second  sitting  of  the  First  Indian  National  Congresm 
held  at  Ttowhny  on  the  28th  December  1885,  in  the  Hall  of 
Shett  Goktddas  Tejpal  Boarding  School,  Mr.  W.  C,  Bonnerji 
presiding). 

In  seconding  the  Resolution,  Mr.  P.   Ananda  Charlu  addressed 
the  Congress  as  follows : — I  rise  to  do  a  dntj  that  has  an  unpleasant 
feature  about  it.     It  consists  in  proposing  that  we  should   turn 
undertakers.     There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  that  relieves  it 
of  much  of  its  disagrecableness.     The  proposal  is  made  under  the 
call  of  our  mother-country,  and  in  her  best  interests.     Under  such 
a  call  and  in  such  interests  I  take  it  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
turn   undertakers,  and  even   worse,    within    constitutional   limits. 
What,  then,  is  the  thing  the   extinction   of  which   we   have   to 
propose  ?    It  is  what  is  quaintly  designated  "  The  India Conncil  '* — 
not  any  Indian  Council,  or  any  Council  doing  duty  in  India.    Howr 
was  it  composed  ?     How  is  it  composed  ?     What  is  its  history  ? 
In  its  inception,  it  was  little  better  than  a  relic  of  the  discredited 
John    Company;    for   when    the   whole   body   of   the    East  Indi& 
Company  was  found  to  be  inefficient,  a  part  of  that  very  inefficient 
body  was  considered  fitter  to  do  what  the  entire  body  was  incapable 
of  doing.     This  method  of  procedure  is,  prima  facie,  queer.     But, 
perhaps,    nothing   better   was   feasible   under   the   circumstances, 
consistently  with  the  conflicting  interests  that  had  then  to  be  taken 
into  account.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  institution  at  its  formation 
was  a  mere  relic,  kept  alive,  I  must  assume,  as  the  best  makeshift 
then  possible.     In  its  next  stage  of  development  it  was  no  better, 
for  it   was  mainly  little  else  than  an  oligarchy  of  fossilised  Indian 
administrators,  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  State— a  member 
of  the  British  Cabinet.     Nearly  every  vacancy,  as  it  occurred,  was 
filled  by  such  as  had  been  declared  superannuated  for  service  in 
India,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  body  of  such  men  could  fulfil 
the  functions  of  a   Council,  which  is  virtually  the  final  arbiter  of 
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India's  destinies  and  which  h^  to  grapple  with  far  more  weighty 
problems  than  call  for  solution  in  India.  I  do  not  forget  that  there 
is  a  transit  to  a  far  more  propitious  climate.  But  tliat  does  not 
count  for  very  much.  The  change  might  put  off  dissolution  or 
might  diminish  the  rate  of  decline;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that, 
after  the  meridian  of  life  had  long  been  passed,  the  change  could 
restore  the  mental  and  physical  energy  of  vigorous  manhood. 
Then,  again,  the  Indian  experience  of  these  men  is  not  abi-east  of 
the  times,  as.  they  have  long  been  removed  from,  and  are,  for  all 
practical  purpostJS,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inflnences  and  foi-ces 
actually  in  operation  tn  India.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  thin'gs 
possible  for  these  and  such  as  these  to  do  justice  to  gi'owing  Indian 
requirements.  The  evil  effects  of  these  manifestly  infirmatary 
features  in  the  members  ai'e  aggravated  by  the  absolute  supremacy 
which  is  reserved  to  the  Seci-etary  of  State  for  India,  as  the 
President  of  the  Council.  In  piuctice,  as  well  as  by  the  letter  of 
the  law,  this  tremendous  authority  is  re^served  to  the  Pi'esident^  anfj. 
it  does  not  require  much  effort  of  imagination  to  i-eali^e  the  utter 
helplessness  of  the  Council  when  its  views  are  overridden  by  the 
dictator.  No  machinery  exists  for  an  appeal  to  parliament  at  the 
instance  of  the  Indian  Council,  as  against  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  think  this  is  after  all  not  a  matter  of 
regret;  for,  suppose  such  a  machinery  existed,  the  result  would  be 
no  better,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  possessing  the  ear 
of  his  fellow-Cabinet-ministers,  enjoys  by  that  circumstance  the 
command  of  a  Parliamentary  majority  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Without  at  all  imputing  to  the  British  Cabinet  a  wanton  desire  to 
injure  India,  it  may  well  be  predicated  that,  when  opposed  to 
purely  British  interests,  Indian  interests  will  always  give  way. 
Thus  we  find,  by  an  examination  of  its  constitution  and  by  calcula« 
tion  of  probabilities,  that  the  India  Council  contains  no  elements  of 
usefulness,  but  contains  a  great  many  elements  tending  to  do  harm. 
One  of  the  previous  speakers  said  that  the  British  Parliament, 
conscious  of  its  powerlessness  to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  India, 
abdicated  its  right  as  a  final  Court  of  appeal  in  favour  of  the  India 
Council,  which  was  evidently  instituted  as  an  experiment.  The 
experiment  has  failed,  aceoi*ding  to  the  universal  verdict,  and  we 
wish  that  an  institution  which  has  luckily  not  existed  for  quite  a 
generation  yet,  but  which  having  been  weighed  in  the  balance  has 
been  found  wanting,  may  cease  to  exist.    What  is  proposed  to  take 
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its  place  as  a  more  effectnal  body  to  dispose  of  Indian  matters  does* 
not  fall  -within  my  province.     The  proposition  to  be  next  moved. 
will  contain  the  provision  for  its  substitute.     The  trne  scope  of  xxiy 
dnty  is  to  indicate  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  Council  and  the 
necessity  of  its  abolition  as  a  primary  condition  of  all  other  reforms. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  proposal  which  I  am  seconding,  it  is  enon^li 
to  say  that  no  improvement  is  possible  till  this  Conncil  is  abolished^ 
without  at  all  implying  that,  by  itself,  such  a  step  will  at  once 
right  every  thing.     To  adopt  the  Rev,  Sydney  Smith's  happy  way  of 
putting  a  like  case,  '*the  medical  man  does  not  tell  you,  you  will  be 
all   right,  when  the  bile  is  got  rid  of,  but  he- tells  you  that  you  will 
iiot  be  right,  till  after  the  bile  is  got  rid  of."     With  these  remarks 
I  beg  to  second  the  proposition  before  you. 

II. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  IN  THE  SEVENTH 
INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

{'Before  the  first  sitting  of  the  Seventh  Indian  National  Congress^ 
held  at  Nagpur^  on  the  27th  December  1891,  being  elected  as  the 
President,  he  delivered  the  following  speech) : 

Bai  Bahadur  P.  Ananpa  Charlu  took  his  seat,  and  said  :-^ 
Fbiends  and  Fellow  Citizens, — I  thank  you  most  warmly  for 
making  me  take  the  Presidential  Chair  on  this  occasion.  That* 
chair  has  naiTowly  missed  a  far  higher  honour  than  I  can  do  to  it, 
owing  to  two  unforeseen  occurrences.  One  of  these  occurrences  is 
that  the  Hon*ble  Pandit  i\  joodhia  Nath  is  unfortunately,  for  both 
you  and  me,  not  a  Madi*asee.  Were  it  not  that  he  generously 
abdicated  the  dignity  in  favour  of  Madras,  I  should  gladly  have 
avoided  the  danger  of  accepting  a  situation  that  would  draw  me 
into  comparison  with  that  unselfish,  whole-hearted,  intrepid,  and 
outspoken  apostle  of  this  great  national  movement  {Cheers),  But 
in  this  world  of  imperfections  and  of  complex  considerations,  duty 
does  not  always  fall  on  the  fittest  shoulders,  and  there  is  the  addi- 
tional reason  that  the  unanimous  mandate  of  the  country  compels 
my  obedience. 

The  second  occurrence  I  allude  to,  as  the  cause  of  my  standing 
here  to-day,  is  that  my  friend  Dewan  Bahadur  Subramaniya  Iyer* 

*  Thie  gentleman  had  been  originally  proposed  by  several  oommitioes  for 
the  Presidentship.  His  elevation  to  the  Bench  of  the  High  Court  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  take  pai't  in  any  Political  movement. 
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has  been  raised  to  a  scat  on  the  High  Court  Bench  of  Madras.  At 
the  first  blush  this  may  seem  a  matter  for  regret;  bat,  from  the 
point  of  view  from  which  I  regard  it,  it  affords  reason  for  congra- 
talation,  rather  than  for  regret,  and  that,  even  so  faros  the  Congress 
is  concerned ;  for  does  it  not  give  ns  another  and  eloquent  proof 
that,  where  other  merits  exist,  active  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
public  does,  by  no  means,  clash  with  the  equally  honourable  ambi- 
tion of  obtaining  high  office  as  a  public  servant.  Mr.  Subramaniya 
lyer^s  is  the  rare  case  of  one  who  had  not  deliberately  stood  aloof 
from  all  public  movements,  with  the  possible  prospect  of  entering 
Government  Service,  and  who,  not  lured  away  from  the  call  of 
public  duty  by  the  first  instalment  of.  Government  patronage, 
retui-ned  to  that  duty,  as  cheerfully  and  as  actively  as  before,  and 
who  has  been  nevertheless  again  selected,  to  fill  a  high  place  in  the 
official  hierarchy  of  this  country.  With  a  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  demands  of  both  vocations,  he  took  particular  care  that  neither 
suffered  by  reason  of  the  other,  or  on  accoant  of  the  other.  There- 
fore, I  assure  you  that,  without  meaning  that  I  hope  adequately  to 
fill  his  place  as  the  President  of  this  great  National  Assembly,  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  Congress  that  another  of  its 
prominent  workers  should  have  been  elevated  to  the  most  dignified 
office,  as  yet  open  to  indigenous  talent,  under  the  British  adminis- 
ti*ation  of  this  country. 

These  personal  considerations  remind  me  of  the  loss — irrepara- 
ble loss  which  the  Congress  has  sustained,  since  its  last  sitting,  by 
the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Bx'adlaugh.  He  was  the 
redoubtable  champion  who  brought,  within  the  domain  of  practical 
politics,  one  of  the  foremost  subjects  in  the  Congress  programme. 
Till  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  may,  withont  exaggeration,  be  described 
as  an  embodiment  of  universal  benevolence,  befriended  our  cause 
with  his  characteristic  unselfishness,  all  our  pathetic  appeals  for  a 
forward  step,  in  the  direction  of  reforming  our  Legislative 
Councils  remained  a  veritable  cry  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  the  fact 
that,  upon  his  death  even  Lord  Cross's  halting  measure  was 
dropped,  puts  this  beyond  all  doubt. 

It  is  a  matter  for  deep  sorrow  that  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh's 
useful  career  was  cut  short  before  he  could  redeem  even  his 
guarded  promise  to  us,  that  he  hoped  to  carve  and  shape  a  step  or 
two  in  the  up-hill  work  that  lay  in  -front  of  us — a  work  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance  as   to  make   him  weigh  most  scrupu- 
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loaslj  the  words  he  used.  .  There  is  little  pi*ospect  of  any  one  man 
proving  to  ns  the  tower  of  strength  that  he  unquestionably  was, 
during  the  short  time  that  we  bad  the  benefit  of  his  lively  sympathy 
and  unremitting  effort.  We  have  indeed  been  slow  to  erect  a 
memorial  suited  to  his  great  merits  and  his  unpurchased  services 
in  our  cause;  and  our  unfriendly  critics  have  not  been  slow  to 
make  capital  out  of  this  seeming  apathy.  In  the  Pi*esidency  from 
which  I  come,  famine  and  its  attendant  evils  are,  within  my 
personal  knowledge,  chiefly  answerable  for  this  seeming  remissness 
in  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty — a  duty  which,  as  we  view  it,  consists 
in  recognition  of  the  work  of  that  unflinching  advocate  of  the 
people's  right,  not  merely -by  the  moneyed  few,  but  also  by  that  far 
larger  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  which  he  was  proud  to 
declare  that  he  reckoned  himself  as  one.  Our  monsoons,  gentle- 
men, have  begun  to  give  signs  of  inprovement,  though  after  a 
very  long  delay.  .  May  this  improved  state  of  things  bring  in 
thousands  of  small  con  bi*ibutions  which  tiny  like  the  I'aindrops 
individually,  may  in  the  aggregate  fill  to  overflowing  the  coffers 
of  the  many  Bradlaugh  Committees  in  the  land.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  this  earnest  appeal  will  meet  with  a  ready,  wide  and 
adequate  response  before  many  months  are  over. 

I  shall  next  invite  you,  brethren,  to  join  me  in  paying  a  similar 
lo\'ing,  though  mournful,  tribute  to  the  memories  of  two  distin- 
guished men  who  bad  figured  as  the  Chairmen  of  Congress  Recep- 
tion Committes,  and  of  whom  death  has  robbed  us  since  our  last 
session — Rajah  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao,  K.C.S.I.,  and  Dr.  Rajendra 
Lala  Mitra,  the  latter  of  whom  is,  I  think,  better  described  and 
wider  known  under  that  title,  which  is  a  tribute  to  his  profound 
scholarship  and  varied  learning,  than  by  the  distinctions  of  Rai 
Bahadur  and  of  Rajah — distinctions  which  came  to  him  too  late  to 
add  any  lustre  to  his  already  brilliant  fame.  Our  sincere  gratitude 
is  due  to  them  for  the  eloquent  exposition  of  the  views  of  the 
Congress  Party  which  their  speeches  as  Chairmen  embodied,  and 
for  the  prominent  part  they  took  in  the  sittings  of  the  Congress 
which  they  so  heartily  ushered  in. 

One  more  sincere  friend  of  India,  happily  living  and  breathing 
in  our  midst  and  meriting  our  warmest  acknowledgment,  i*emaius 
yet  to  be  named — our  Genei*al  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  O.  Uume. 
(Cheers),  Through  good  report  and  through  evil  import,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  health,  money,  well-earned  ease,  and  peace  of  mind,  he 
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has  steadily  and  earnefitly  ndbei^ed  to  his  laboar  of  love  in  tbe  pro- 
gressive interests  of  the  people  of  this  couDtrj,  and  he  has  thns 
earned,  not  only  our  love  and  gratitude,  bat  I  hope  also  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  our  children  and  children's  children.  {Loud  Cheers.) 
He  has  recently  give  us  warning  that  he  contemplates  an  early 
retirement  from  his  Indian  field  of  labour— a  retirement  which 
involves  the  resignation  of  his  office  as  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress.  This,  we  must  confess,  has  come  upon 
us  as  a  surprise,  though  we  had  no  business  to  be  unprepared  for  it. 
This  unpreparedness  is,  in  the  main,  traceable  to  the  habits  gene- 
rated in  us  by  the  monopolising  character  of  British  Indian  rule 
which,  taking  upon  itself  all  the* solicitudes  and  almost  all  the 
responsibilities  of  the  administration  of  the  country,  has  given  but 
little  occasion  for  the  development  in  us  of  the  capacities  and 
aptitudes  necessary  for  facing  with  confidence  a  sudden  emergency. 
If  this  were  the  second  or  third  Session  of  the  Congress,  I  should 
despond  and  shudder  at  the  inevitable  consequences.  But  thanks 
to  his  indefatigable  exertions  and  his  prophetic  sagacity,  he  has 
coupled  his  warning  with  the  inspiriting  assurance  that  one  great 
work  of  the  Congress  has  been  accomplished  ;  that  its  programme 
has  been  built  up  and  promulgated  ;  that  the  present  seventh 
session  is  needed,  not  so  much  to  discuss  new  subjects,  as  to  put 
the  seal  on  all  that  its  predecessors  had  done;  and  that  it  completes 
one  distinct  stage  of  our  progress. 

'  These  are,  without  doubt,  noble  and  encouraging  words  and 
every  syllable  of  them  deserves  our  earnest  attention.  Let  us 
look  back  on  our  career.  What  was  our  task  at  starting  p  In  the 
words  of  our  General  Secretary,  •*  a  great  work  had  to  be  done — we 
had  to  clear  our  own  ideas  and  then  make  them  clear  to  our 
opponents; — to  thresh  out  by  persistent  discussion  the  wheat  of  our 
aspirations  from  the  great  body  of  chaff  that  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  have  accompanied  it.  We  had  to  find  out  exactly 
what  those  reforms  were  which  the  country,  as  a  whole,  most 
desired;  we  had  to  evolve  and  formulate  a  clear  and  succinct 
programme — to  erect  a  standard  around  which,  now  and  for  all 
time,  until  that  programme  is  realized,  all  reformers  and  well- 
wishers  of  India  could  gather ;  and  we  had  to  place  that  programme 
on  record  in  such  a  form  that  neither  foreign  autocrats  nor 
domestic  traitors  could  efface  its  pregnant  lines,''  or  I'ead  into 
those  lines  a  meaning  that  they  were  not  intended  to  convey. 
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Now,  let  VLB  note  how  we  were  a  mere  handful,  numbering  less, 
than  fourscore  when  we  started   on  our  national  mission  ;  how  at 
that  moment  it  was  little  more  than  an  untried,  though  cherished., 
idea  that  we  should  strive  to  mitigate,  if  not  to  eradicate,  itice- pre- 
judices,  to   disarm   creed-antipathies,    and  to   remove  provincia.! 
jealousies ;  and  how,  bj  that  achievement  as  a  means  towards  an 
end,  we  wished  to  develop  and  consolidate  sentiments  of  national 
unit  J.     Let  us  next  note  that,  when  under  the  impulse  then  given 
to  our  renovated  national  instincts,  we  met  next  year  in  Calcutta, 
that  ripe  scholar  and  sober  antiquarian,  Dr.  Bajendra  Lala*  Mitra, 
declared  that  he  saw  in  the  assembly  before  him  the  commencement 
of  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  his  life,  viz.  to  witness  the  scattered 
units  of  his  race  come  together,   coalesce,   and  stand  welded   into 
one   nation.      Then   came  our  session    in   Madras,   and  there  we 
succeeded  in  blotting  out  the  stigma  that  one  part  of  our  country- 
was   *'  benighted,"  and  we  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  gathering, 
moi'e  considei'able  in  numbers,  more  representative  in  composition, 
more  adequate  in  the  proportion  of  the  Muhammadan  contingent^ 
more  cordial  in  feeling,  more   in  unison  with  the  name  of  this 
institution,  wider  in  basis  and  altogether  a  nearer  approximation 
than  had  till  then  been  attained  to  the  conception  of  a  nationality 
in  that  sense  in  which  alone  that  word  has  a  meaning  in  political 
parlance.     On  the  impregnable  basis  which  that  gathering  illus- 
trated, the  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Congress  were  constituted, 
and  our  success  has  been  great  and  signal. 

To  detract  from  the  worth  and  significance  of  the  well-knit, 
ever- expanding  phalanx  known  as  the  Indian  National  Congress, 
a  desultory  controversy  was  raised  round  the  word  nationality, 
— a  controversy  at  once  learned  and  unlearned,  ingenious 
and  stupid,  etymological  and  ethnological.  Now  a  common 
religion  was  put  forward  as  the  differentia ;  now  a  common 
language ;  now  a  proved  or  provable  common  extraction ; 
and  now  the  presence  of  the  privileges  of  commensality  and 
inter-conjugal  kinship.  These  ill-considered  and  ill-intentioned 
hypotheses  have,  one  and  all,  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  no  wonder : 
for  the  evident  circnmsfance  was  lost  sight  of,  that  words  might 
have  divers  acceptations — each  most  appropriate  for  one  pnrposoi 
and,  in  a  like  degree,  inappropriate  for  other  purposes.  In  my 
view  the  word  **  nationality  "  should  be  taken  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as   the  Sanscrit  FrajaK  which   is  the  correlative  of   the 
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term  Rajah — the  ruHog  power.  Though,  like  the  term  Prajah^ 
it  may  have  varions  significations,  it  has  bnt  one  obvious,  unmis- 
takable meaning  in  political  language,  vts.,  the  aggregate  of  those 
that  are  (to  adapt  and  adopt  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  National 
Bevietv) — "citizens  of  one  country,  subordinate  to  one*  power, 
subject  to  one  supreme  Legislature,  taxed  by  one  authority, 
inflnenced,  for  weal  or  woe,  by  one  system  of  administration, 
urged  by  like  impulses  to  secure  like  rights  and  to  be  relieved  of 
like  burdens."  It  is  in  reality  a  potential  class.  In  the  first  place 
it  has  for  its  central  stock — like  the  trunk  of  a  tree— -the  people 
who  have  for  ages  and  generations  settled  and  domiciled  in  a 
country,  with  more  or  less  ethnic  identity  at  bottom  and  more  or 
less  unified  by  being  continually  subjected  to  identical  environ- 
ments and  to  the  inevitable  process  of  assimilation.  In  the  next 
place  it  gets  added  to,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  accession  of  other 
peoples — like  scions  engrafted  on  the  central  stem,  or  like  creepers 
attaching  thereto — who  settle  in  the  country  in  a  like  manner*  and 
come  under  the  many  unifying  influences  already  referred  to, 
though  8till  exhibiting  marks  of  separateness  and  distinctness. 
Affirm  this  standard,  and  you  have  an  Indian  nation.  Deny  it» 
and  you  have  a  nation  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  {Cheers,) 
A  common  language,  a  common  religion,  inter- dining,  and  inter- 
marriage are,  without  doubt,  potent  auxiliaries.  These  help,  no 
doubty  by  affording  facilities  for  co-operation  and  by  rendering 
easy  the  attainment  of  common  objects.  But,  for  all  that,  they 
are  (at  best)  inseparable  accidents,  and  it  betrays  a  grievous  obli- 
quity of  judgment  to  esteem  them  as  constituting  the  very  essence 
of  what  is  understood  by  the  term  nation.  We  began,  proceeded, 
and  have  persevered  up  to  this  day  on  the  tacit  assumption  that 
such  is  the  correct  doctrine,  and  let  us  continue  to  exert  otirselves 
on  that  principle  at  least  as  a  working  definition;  because  by 
pursuing  such  a  course,  and  within  the  short  period  of  seven  years, 
we  have  accomplished  the  great  and  palpable  fact  that  the  Hindu 
and  Mahomedan  populations  of  this  country — long  separated  from 
one  another— long  divided  by  parochial  differences — long  kept 
apart  and  estranged  from  one  another  by  sectional  and  sectarian 
jealousies — have  at  last  recognised  one  another  as  members  of  a 
single  brotherhood,  despite  the  many  differences  that  still  linger. 
This  is  a  magnificent  product  of  the  Congress  as  a  mighty  nation- 
aider.  The  part  it  has  already  played  in  this  direction  is,  indeed 
52 
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glorious,  and  I  am  sure  jon  will  not  charge  me  with  holding 
Utopian  views  if,  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  achieved  and  in 
view  to  the  vital  interests  involved,  I  venture  to  predict  that, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Congress,  far  more  intimate  relations 
and  fa]>  closer  forms  of  kinship  are  in  store  for  us  in  the  not-remote 
future. 

If  this,  brethren,  is  the  subjective  benefit,  we,  as  the  members 
of  the  Congress,  have  secured ;  what  have  we  to  show  as  its 
objective  results  ?  I  need  not  accumulate  facts  to  make.this  clear. 
Let  us  first  recall  to  our  minds  that,  when  we  met  at  Bombay  in 
the  first  year  of  our  existence,  we  were  referred  to  by  the  then 
head  of  the  Indian  Government  only  as  an  influential  and  intelli- 
gent body.  Let  us  next  remember  that,  w^hen  last  year  we 
assembled  in  the  capital  of  this  Empire,  the  present  head  of  the 
Indian  Government  stamped  and  labelled  us  as  an  established 
constitutional  'party  carrying  on  a  legitimate  work  with  legitimate 
instruments  and  according  to  acknowledged  methods.  This  is  much 
for  an  Indian  Viceroy  to  accept,  though  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
we  have  received  all  our  due,  and  whether  we  do  not,  correctly 
speaking,  correspond  to  a  more  numerous,  more  influential,  and 
more  favoured  party  in  England.  Not  only  was  there  this  change 
of  opinion  about  ourselves,  but  there  has  been  a  distiuct  step  taken 
by  the  authorities  on  the  lines  we  had  chalked  out  for  reform. 
What  was  Lord  Cross's  India  Bill  but  a  confirmation  of  our  views 
and  a  response — though  a  faltering  response — to  our  chorus-voice. 
May  we  not  also  justly  take  credit  for  the  labours  (such  as  they 
were)  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  and  the  consequent 
raising  of  age  for  candidates  to  the  Indian  Covenanted  Service, 
the  inauguration  of  the  policy  of  a  larger  recruitment  of  the 
Uncovenanted  Service  from  the  native  of  this  country,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Legislative  Council  for  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  and  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  class  or  quality  of  members  selected  for  all  the 
Legislative  Councils  in  the  country  ever  since.  These  are  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  our  objective  achievements,  and  I  think, 
gentlemen,  they  are  suck  as  we  may  well  be  proud  of. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  grounds  for  congratulating  our- 
selves, the  lamentable  fact  remains  that,  in  regard  to  higher  cl'aims, 
little  beyond  lip-concession  in  this  countiy  and  a  half-hearted  and 
halting  measure  (now  shelved)  in  the  imperial  metropolis,  has  as 
yet  fallen  to  our  lot.     We  may  work   ever  so  long  in  this  country 
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the  prospect  doe6  not  seem  to  brighten  ;  and  the  real  cause  may 
chiefly  be  that  '*  the  Government  in  India  has  no  power ;  the 
Conncil  in  Loudon  has  no  power  ;  the  House  of  Commons  has  the 
power,  but  it  refuses  or  neglects  to  exercise  it,'*  as  Mr.  Yule  asserted 
from  his  place  as  the  President  of  our  session  at  Allahabad. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Yule's  last  disjunctive  sentence 
means  more  than  he  wished  to  convey.  Nor  did  he  intend  all  that 
is  signified  by  his  stiitement  that  six  hundred  and  fifty  old  mem- 
ber, who  are  bound  to  be  the  guardians  and  protectors  of  India's 
rights  and  liberties,  *'  have  thrown  the  great  and  solemn  trust  of 
an  inscrutable  Providence  back  upon  the  hands  of  Providence  to  be 
looked  after  as  Providence  itself  thought  best."  Mr.  Yule  himself 
made  this  clear  when  he  virtually  told  us,  almost  immediately 
after,  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  time 
enough  and  information  enough  on  the  questions  that  came  up 
before  them,  to  be  able  to  judge  rightly. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  On  whom  is  it  incumbent  to  seek  and 
secure  the  remedy  ?  The  answer  has  been  given,  that  the  remedy 
lies  in  instructing  the  British  public  and  in  raising  their  level 
of  information  regarding  Indian  affairs  to  the  standard  of  useful- 
ness. The  further  answer  has  been  given,  that  the  duty  of  seeking 
and  securing  that  remedy  lies  primarily  on  ourselves,  secondarily 
on  the  British  voting  and  thought-leading  public,  and  finally  on 
their  accredited  representatives  w^ho  constitute  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  partial  discharge  of  these  duties,  we  have  main- 
tained the  British  Congress  Committee,  composed  of  earnest  and 
generous  souls,  working  gratuitously  for  us,  with  the  talented 
Secretary  in  Mr.  Digby,  whose  well-informed,  timely  and  earnest 
efforts  in  our  behalf  are  the  admiration  of  our  friends  and  a  thorn 
in  the  ribs  of  those  of  our  foes,  who  eneleavour  to  gain  a  point  by 
deluding  an  uninstructed  public  with  false  and  ill-founded  repre- 
sentations. No  words  of  mine  are  necessary  to  bring  home  to  you 
the  fact  that  a  more  capable,  self-denying  and  benevolent  body  of 
men  never  put  their  shoulders  to  a  philanthropic  work  in  our  in- 
terests, and  that  a  larger  measure  of  success  was  never  achieved 
than  was  accomplished  by  them  with  their  circumscribed  opportu- 
nities, and  with  many  other  demands  on  their  time  and  attention. 
There  are  abundant  signs  that  their  numbers  will  increase,  and  that 
he  sphere  of  their  inQuence  and  usefulness  will  widen,  provided 
we  do,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  what  is  expected  of  us.     A  second 
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agency  which  has  come  into  being,  and  which  is  entirely  due  to 
British  generosity,  is  the  Indian  party  formed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  itself.  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  its  brilliant  centre- 
piece, and  since  death  filched  that  priceless  jewel  from  us,  the 
setting  has  remained  with  the  socket  still  to  be  filled  in.  Here, 
again,  it  depends  on  ourselves  whether  that  gap  is  to  be  adequately 
filled,  and  that  body  is  to  receive,  in  the  requisite  measure,  accession 
of  strength  in  numbers  and  influence ;  or  whether  we  are  to  be 
thrown  back  a  quarter  of  century,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  pi-e- 
Bradlaugh,  pre-Congress,  and  pre-Ripon  days  of  apathy,  obscurity 
and  inert  resignation,   (No,  no.) 

The  anxious  and  well-considered  advice  of  the  British  Congress 
Committee,  and  the  mature  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Indian  party,  concur  in  urging  us  to  change  the  venue 
— to  transfer  our  operations  to  London  itself.  Members  of  our  body, 
who  have  already  rendered  yeoman's  service  in  England  as  our 
delegates  before  the  British  public,  are  of  the  same  mind.  Any  doubt 
that  may  still  linger  mast  be  dispelled  by  the  fact  that,  although 
Lord  DufEerin,  as  the  head  of  the  Indian  Government,  urged  the 
wisdom  and  desirability  of  adopting  some  form  of  the  elective 
principle  in  the  constitution  of  our  Legislative  Councils,  his  recom- 
mendation, based — be  it  noted — on  his  personal  grasp  of  local 
conditions,  has  been  burked  ;  and  that  even  the  make-shift  of  a 
limping  substitute  for  it,  in  the  shape  of  Lord  Cross's  India  Bill, 
has  been  shelved  and  pigeon-holed  no  one  knows  for  how  long,  no 
one  can  tell  with  what  motives.  In  the  face  of  such  a  fate  having 
overtaken  the  snggestions  of  the  most  cautious,  diplomatic  and 
wary  Viceroy  we  have  had,  can  we  expect  that  either  the  present 
Viceroy,  albeit  he  has  put  his  seal  of  approval  on  us  as  a  constitu- 
tional party,  or  any  of  his'successors,  will  so  far  discount  their  self- 
respect  as  to  court  a  similar  summary  and  unceremonious  treatment 
of  their  proposals  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  cumulative  force  of 
all  these  considerations  points  unmistakably  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  translating  ourselves  to  London  with  the  Congress 
banner  over  our  heads,  emblazoned  with  the  fignre  of  the  Union 
Jack,  as  much  for  indicating  our  aims  and  objects  as  for  fanning 
away  from  the  delegates,  assembled  under  its  shade,  all  the  noxious 
exhalations  from  those  foul  mouths  which  impute  to  us  seditious 
intentions  and  anti-English  proclivities,— as  if,  forsooth,  the 
leaders  of  the  Congress,  who  are  the  outcome  of  the  British  rule, 
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and  whose  very  existence  depends  on  i}ie  maintenance  of  the 
British  power  in  India,  could  be  so  ifi*ational  as  to  adopt  the 
suicidal  policy  of  lopping  off  the  very  branch  on  which  they  stand. 

This  momentous  step  of  holding  a  meeting  in  London  we  can 
neither  avoid  nor  postpone;  and  I  entreat  you  to  revolve  it 
earnestly  in  your  minds,  and  to  resolve  right  manfully  to  do  what 
you  finally  find  to  be  your  plain  duty.  In  regard  to  this  step,  I 
do  not  say  that  there  are  not  serious  difficulties  to  overcome.  One 
great  barrier — the  dread  of  social  ostracism — is  not  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  mere  rhetorical  outbursts.  The  question  deserves  our  most 
senous  consideration. 

It  has  to  be  soberly  and  dispassionately  noted  whether  the 
restrictions  as  to  the  countries  we  could  visit  were  not  more 
stnngent  by  far  in  the  earliest  times  than  ever  after ;  whether 
many  regions,  originally  tabooed  in  express  terms  in  the  Smrithis, 
were  not  in  later  days  tacitly  taken  out  of  the  category  of  forbidden 
land  for  an  Aryan  to  enter ;  whether  in  so  far  as  a  sea  voyage  is 
concerned,  a  distinction  has  not  been  drawn  between  the  north  and 
the  south  of  India  on  the  ground  of  custom ;  and  whether,  where 
the  custom  had  existed,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  unobjectionable 
and  perfectly  compatible  with  being  within  the  pale  of  Hinduism; 
and  whether  lastly,  and  above  all,  there  id  not  ground  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  stringency  of  the  rules  in  the  Smrithis  has  been 
authoritatively  declared  to  admit  of  relaxation  in  so  far  as  the 
Qrihasta  is  concerned,  though  not  in  the  case  of  those  who,  vowing 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  a  life  of  piety,  practically  release  them- 
selves from  social  and  political  duties  and  obligations,  and  are 
therefore  denied  the  immunities  held  out  to  those  who  labour /^r 
and  in  such  society. 

If  we  decide  in  the  affirmative,  infinite  will  be  our  credit.  If  in 
BO  deciding  it,  we  are  forsaken  by  our  kith  and  kin,  it  will  still  be 
considerably  to  our  credit  that  we  have  made  a  hei*oic  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  our  country  and  in  the  interests  of  those  very  kith  and 
kin  who  may  be  so  cruel  as  to  cast  us  ofP.  But  such  social 
persecution  and  banishment  cannot  continue  for  ever.  Our  cause 
is  so  just  and  righteous,  our  principles  and  methods  of  action  so 
loyal  and  upright,  our  opportunities  of  doing  good  so  many  and 
varied,  that  ip  the  long  run  even  our  worst  enemies  will  leai*n  to 
find  in  us  their  best  friends,  and  such  of  our  kinsmen  as  estrange 
themselves  from  us  will,  I  believe,  gladly  associate  with  us  again^ 
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and  restore  to  us  the  social  privileges  that  they  temporarily 
withhold  from  ns.  Such  is  my  belief,  judging  from  precedents,  in 
other,  yet  analogous,  departures.  But  if  the  worst  should  happen, 
there  is  already  the  beginning  of  a  Congress- caste  fundamentally 
based  on  Hinduism  and  substantially  in  accord  with  its  dictates, 
and  such  a  visitation  as  a  determined  social  banishment  lasting  for 
any  length  of  time  would  only  tend  to  cement  that  caste  more 
closely  together  and  to  greater  purpose.  Thus  would  it  be  possible 
to  form  the  nucleas  of  a  daily  multiplying  and  expansive  fraternity, 
and  it  would  soon  be  seen  at  large  that  by  social  union  with  it 
there  is  much  to  gain  in  matters  mundane  and  little  to  lose  in 
interests  truly  spiritual. 

Should  we  succeed  in  holding  a  Session  in  London,  and  thereby 
secure  seats  for  elected  members  in  our  Legislative  Councils,  that 
in  itself  would  give  us  much  indirect  help  in  pushing  on  internal 
reform.  A  decent  interment  of  rather  moribund  laws,  virtually 
dead  but  lingering  only  to  thwart,  and  the  introduction  of  fresh 
laws  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  betterment  of  our  social  condition, 
are  now  hopeless  impossibilities.  The  Government  fight  shy  of 
them,  and  nominated  members,  who  take  their  cue  from  that  Gov- 
ernment, are  equally  timorous.  If,  however,  this  quiescence  is 
departed  from  in  any  instance  under  the  existing  system,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  members  that  lend  themselves  to  the  departure 
at  once  fall  victims  to  calumnious  abuse  and  unpopularity ;  for  it 
is  quite  possible  for  a  minority  to  raise  a  powerful  cry  and  give  it 
the  character  of  a  popular  outburst  of  indignation.  As  matters 
stand,  no  means  exist  for  gauging  the  popular  feeling  for  or  against 
the  measura.  Newspapers  have  too  often  given  an  uncertain 
sound,  and  commissions  to  take  evidence  cannot  sit  long  enough 
and  examine  a  large  enough  number  of  witnesses  to  be  sure  that  a 
correct  conclusion  has  been  reached.  If,  as  we  propose,  elected' 
members  should  have  seats  among  our  legislators,  the  problem 
would  be  fairly  solved.  Men  seeking  election  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  present  themselves  with  such  proposals  as,  in  their  view, 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  popular  mind,  and  the  fact  of  their 
being  elected  or  rejected  would,  in  many  cases,  afPord  conclusive 
proof  whether  the  legislation  proposed  was  well-timed  or  not,  in 
harmony  with  popular  feeling  or  at  variance  with  it.  Should  any 
dispute  arise  as  to  whether  a  legislative  measure  proposed  is 
popular  or  otherwise,   the   member  in  charge  of  it,  and  members 
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in  favour  of  it,  might  resign  their  seats  and  seek  re-election  on 
that  very  measure,  while  the  Government,  not  identifying  itself 
with  the  measure,  would,  without  incurring  any  odium,  be  able  to 
allow  useful  legislation  to  go  on  or  to  be  tried,  respecting  matters 
which  its  solicitude,  not  to  be  misunderstood  and  not  to  incur 
unpopularity,  might  make  it  avoid. 

Whatever  may  be  our  decision  as  to  the  duty  of  sending  a  gallant 
contingent  to  London  to  make  up  the  Session  of  the  Congress  there, 
it  is  undoubtedly  imperative  on  us  to  penetrate  to  the  masses  here 
more  than  hitherto,  and  deeply  imbue  them  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Congress,  which  is  only  another  name  for  national  sentiment. 
(^Cheers,)  The  impression  is  still  prevalent  that  as  yet  the  effect  of 
our  efforts  in  this  direction  has  been  only  slight,  and  we  have  done 
little  more  than  to  scratch  the  outer  skin  and  to  awaken  the 
spasmodic  enthusiasm  of  our  unanglicised  brethren.  Let  us  approach 
them,  with  all  the  energy  and  fervour  that  we  have  hitherto 
brought  to  the  Congress  platform,  but  which  energy  and  fervour — 
so  far  as  the  Indian  field  is  concerned — will  not»  on  the  present 
scale,  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  in  future,  quite  apart  from  the 
question  whether  we  should  close  our  Congress  labours  in  India 
for  a  time. 

Whether  we  resolve  to  rest  on  our  oars  or.  not,  it  becomes  our 
bounden  duty  all  the  same  to  go  more  amid  the  masses  and  to 
saturate  their  minds  with  the  aspirations  of  a  united  nationality. 
There  is  another  very  solid  reason  for  such  effort.  It  involves  the 
fulfilment  of  a  trust;  for,  constituting  the  upper  strata  of  the 
Indian  Society,  we  have  first  caught  the  light  of  the  enlightened 
West— as  mountain  tops  catch  the  first  glimpses  of  the  rising  sun. 
But,  unlike  those  glimpses,  that  light  will  riot  descend  to  the  lower 
strata  of  our  society,  unless  we  actively  transmit  it  from  a  sense  of 
duty  and  a  sense  of  honour. 

Let  us  impart  to  our  people,  as  we  are  in  righteousness  bound  to 
do,  our  convictipn  that  they  should  cease  to  look  upon  the  British 
rule  as  the  rule  of  a  foreign  people.  We  should  ask  them  to  look 
upoa  our  British  rulers  as  filling  a  gap  that  has  existed  in  our 
national  economy — as  taking  the  place  once  held  by  the  B[8hatri% 
and  as  being  therefore  part  and  parcel  of  the  traditional  adminis- 
trative mechanism  of  the  land. 

Let  us  not  heed  the  sinister  cry  that  we  shall  thereby  drag  the 
people  of  this  country  into  discussing  politics — into  paths  they  are 
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supposed  never  before  to  have  trodden.  For  our  part,  we  shall 
only  act  up  to  .the  undoubted  right  involved  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
England's  subjects  ;  and  as  regards  our  countrymen  at  large,  thejr 
will  only  be  brought  back  to  those  privileges,  which  unquestioned 
by  authority  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  authority  —  our  ances- 
tors are  recorded  to  have  enjoyed  in  their  Samsaths,  Sabhas  and 
Ootwaras,  in  the  days  treated  of  in  that  grand  old  epic — the 
Mahabharata. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  deeply  thankful  to  you  for  the  patient  and 
indulgent  attention  you  have  accorded  to  me.  Our  British  rulers 
have  indeed  withheld  from  us  the  privilege  of  demonstrating  our 
love  and  loyalty  towards  our  Sovereign  Lady,  the  Empress  Queen, 
by  fighting  her  battles  as  volunteers  under  the  British  flag  ;  but  we 
have  still  some  consolation  left  in  the  fact  that  **  peace  hath  her 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  those  of  war."  The  Congress 
platform  is  the  field  on  which  such  bloodless  triumphs  are  to  be 
won,  and  though  as  yet  we  have  had  but  a  small  measure  of  success 
there  is  ground  for  hope  in  what  the  poet  sings, — 

**  For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 

•  •  •  • 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 

We,  as  the  pioneers  of  the  movement,   may  attain  little   more 
than   the   satisfaction   of  upholding  what  is  right  and  protesting 
against  what  is  wrong  ;  but  succeeding  generations  will  reap  the 
fruit  of  our  labours,  and  will  cherish  with  fond  remembrance  the 
names  of  those  who  had  the  courage  and  the  humanity,  the  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty,  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  in  spite  of  calumny  and^persecution  and 
great  personal  loss.     Men,  such  as  these,  may  attain  no  titles  of 
distinction  from  Government,   but  they  are  *'  nobles  by  the  right 
of  an  earlier  creation."     They  may  fail  to  win  honour  from  their 
contemporaries  as  the  truest  apostles,  but  they  are  "  priests  by  the 
imposition  of-  a  mightier  hand ;"  and,  when  their  life's  work  is 
done,  they  will  have  that  highest  of  all  earthly  rewards, — the  sense 
of  having  left  their  country  better  than  they  bad  found  it, — the 
glory  of  having  built  up  into  a  united  and  compact  nation  the 
divers  races  and  classes  of  the  Indian  population,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  led  a  people,  sunk  in  political  and  social  torpor,  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  and   strive  to  work  out  their  own 
well  being  by  constitutional  and  righteous  methods.     {Loud  and 
continued  cheers}. 

And  now,   gentlemen,    I  have   to   request  you   to   elect  your 
Subjects  Committee. 


<Th«  Me)  RAI  BAHADUR  S.  RAM8WAHV  MUDLrAA.  H.A,  B.L 
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Rai  Bahadur  SALEM  RAM  SWAMY  MUDLIYAR, 

M.A.,  B.L.     (The  late.) 

Tho'  modest,  on  his  unemban-as'd  brow 
Nature  had  written,  gentleman. — Byron, 

In  the  year  1 885  when  the  British  Parliament  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  dissolution^  and  a  general  election  was  approaching,  the 
leading  political  Associations  of  India  resolved  to  try  to  arouse 
English  interest  in,  and  sympathy  for,  the  people  of  this  country 
by  sending  three  delegates  to  England,  and  charging  them 
with  the  duty  of  appearing  on  English  platforms  and  lecturing 
on  Indian  questions  and  interviewing  leading  British  states- 
men. It  was  the  first  experiment  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Lai 
Mohan  Ghose  had  been  deputed  to  England  twice — once  in 
1879  in  connection  with  the  Civil  Service  Question,  and  again 
in  1883  in  connection  with  the  Ilbert  Bill  Controversy — by  the 
Indian  Association  of  Calcutta,  and  his  success  on  both  the 
occasions  appears  to  have  led  to  the  Indian  delegation  to 
England  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  elections  of  1885. 
For  this  arduous  task  Bengal  chose  Mr.  Manmohan  Ghose, 
Mr,  Chandavarkar  was  selected  from  Bombay,  while  the  choice 
of  Madras  fell  upon  Mr.  Efim  Swamy  Mudliyfir,  'a  true  son 
of  his  Presidency.'  He  was  born  in  about  1850;  he  belonged 
to  a  family  of  zemindars.  He  received  his  English  education 
at  Madras ;  he  took  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  B.L.  at  the 
Madras  University.  He  was  for  some  time  -a  Subordinate 
Judge  in  the  service  of  the  Madras  Government,  but  he  soon 
gave  it  np  for  the  more  independent  profession  of  a  Pleader  in 
the  Madras  Courts  of  Justice.  The  good  of  his  country  was 
the  only  passion  of  his  noble  mind.  So  earnestly  did  he 
advocate  the  cause  of  political  and  social  reforms  in  his 
country  that  he  at  times  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to 
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tho  well-boicg  of  his  country  than  to  his  own  professional 
practice.  When  called  upon  to  proceed  to  England  to  fight 
for  his  country's  cause^  at  a  considerable  personal  sacrifice,  he 
flinched  not  for  a  moment  from  his  post  of  duty,  but  most 
cheerfully  undertook  the  sacred  mission,  and  carried  it  out 
most  creditably,  though  unostentatiously.  His  speeches  iu 
England  were  always  strictly  to  the  point,  and  he  gained  uni- 
versal admiration  for  his  sincerity  of  purpose  coupled  with  the 
most  scrupulous  impartiality.  He  cut  a  good  figure  before 
English  audiences,  who  were  charmed  by  his  quiet  and  per- 
suasive though  inornate  delivery.  After  his  return  from 
England  the  Government  of  India,  under  the  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
appointed  him  in  1887  a  Member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  and  thns  indicated  their  confideuce  in  that 
singularly  straightforward  gentleman.  His  services  were 
subsequently  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Eai.  Bahadur.  He 
was  an  active  and  staunch  supporter  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  and  was  ever  ready  to  incur  any  risk  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  sake  of  his  dearly  beloved  country.  By  his 
premature  death  the  Indian  Congress  has  been  deprived  of 
one  of  its  most  solid  and  valuable  supporters.  He  was  also 
an  active  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Madras  University  and 
was  a  trustee  of  Pacheappa's  Charities.  Though,  naturally 
of  a  very  healthy  and  strong  constitution,  several  complicated 
diseases  broke  down  the  sturdy  frame  of  his  body,  and  after  a 
prolonged  illness  he  succumbed  and  died  on  the  2nd  of  April 
1892,  at  his  residence  at  Ponamalli  Road.  His  funeral  was 
largely  attended,  and  the  Chief  Justice  and  Judges  of  the 
Madras  High  Court,  as  a  token  of  respect  towards  the 
deceased,  accorded  permission  to  all  the  Vakils,  who  desired 
to  pay  their  last  respect  to  the  remains  of  a  man  whom  they 
loved  and  admired,  to  absent  themselves  from  the  Court  and 
attend  his  funeral.  His  lamented  death  in  the  very  prime  of 
life  deprives  not  only  Madras  but  the  whole  India  of  a  patriot 
who  was  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  moderate  in  all  his  schemes 
of  reform.  He  loved  independence  but  always  was  cared  not 
to  wound  any  one's  feelings.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  tho 
true  sense  of  the  word. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF 
Mr.  SALEM  RAM  SWlMY  MUDLIYAR. 

I. 

JUSTICE  FOR  INDIA. 

{Delivered  before  a  great  Meeti7ig  held  on  Wednesday ,  October  14/^, 
1885,  at  Westbourfie  Park  Ghapel,  in  Paddinrjton,  to  hear  the 
Indian  Delegates^  Mr,  Dighy,  C^I^E,,  in  the  chair,) 

Mr.  Ramaswamy  Mudliyar  said  : — I  am  not  a  practised  orator  like 
my  gifted  countryman,  Mr.  Man  Moliun  Ghose,  or  Mr.  Lai  Mohun 
Ghose.  When  I  tell  you  that  this  is  my  first  visit  to  this  country, 
and  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  ever  addressed  an 
English  audience,  you  can  easily  understand  the  difficulty  of  my 
position,  and  the  serious  misgivings  I  must  have  as  to  whether  I 
shall  be  able  to  fulfil  the  mission  upon  which  I  have  been  sent, 
with  satisfaction  to  myself  or  to  the  gentlemen  assembled  here. 
But,  gentlemen,  the  strong  conviction  that  1  and  ray  countrymen 
have  that  we  shall  get  a  fair  and  full  hearing  from  the  English 
people  to  their  fellow-subjects  coming  from  a  distant  land,  to 
ventilate  their  grievances,  and  to  ask  for  their  support  and 
sympathy  in  the  cause  of  progress  and  reform — this  strong  convic- 
tion, gentlemen,  has  induced  me  to  appear  before  yon  whatever 
my  misgivings  may  be  {hear,  hear).  It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  you  that  I,  comparatively  young  in  years  and  inexperienced, 
should  have  been  sent  to  represent  the  matters  which  interest  my 
countrymen  so  much  ;  but,  gentlemen,  you  mnst  I'emember  that 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate  and  the  distant  voyage  that  one  has 
to  take  before  he  can  come  here,  have  prevented  those  who  are 
better  capable  than  myself  of  doing  the  work  properly,  from  visit- 
ing this  country  themselves  and  representing  their  matters  to  you 
in  person.  Yon  will,  therefore,  look  upon  me',  gentlemen,  as 
simply  the  mouthpiece  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  whole 
timcj  to  tlxe  study  of  these  questions,  and  who  have  asked  me  to 
place  before  yon  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  possible  the  grievances 
which  in  their  opinion  require  redress  (hear,  hear).  Without 
further  preface,  gentlemen,  you  Avill  permit  me  to  go  at  once  into 
the  subject  with  which  I  wish  to  trouble  you  to-night.     I  am  sure 
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that  you  will  give  me  a  kind  and  patient  hearing,  though  some  of 
the  Bobjecte  on  which  I  may  have  to  dwell  are  not  likely  to  be  of 
any  very  great  interest  to  you,  but  remenjber,  gentlemen,  that  the 
welfare  of  India  and  England  are  to  a  great  extent  inextricably 
woven   together   {hear,    hear).      That   though   it   is   possible   for 
England  to  manage  without  India,  it  is  not  possible  for  India  to 
make  any  great  progress  in  matters  affecting  its  intellectual  oi* 
moral  character  without  the  strong  support  and  aid  of  England. 
That  is  our  great  claim,  gentlemen,  for  asking  you  to  give  us  a 
hearing  for  our  grievances.     One  matter  which   I  wish  to  bring* 
before  you  to-night —  (and  there  are  several  which  I  cannot  bring, 
because  I  shall  not  be  justified  in  taking  up  more  of  your  time  than 
I  can  help) — one  matter  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  is  the 
involved  state  of  the  finances  of  my  country,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  that  exists  for  efEecting  retrenchment  in  all  the  depart- 
ments which  have  the  management  of  affairs  in  my  country.     Tho 
matter  is   not   one,  gentlemen,  which   has  not   been  handled  by 
English  statesmen  before,  but  when  I  remind  you  that  Mr.  Fawcett — 
than  whom  my  countrymen  had  not  a  greater  friend — has  written 
a  book  on  Indian  finance,  in  wjiicff  he  discusses*  the  question  tally 
and  fairly ;  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  a  matter  which  deserves  your 
careful  and  full  consideration.   It  would  be  out  of  place,  gentlemen, 
for  me  now  to  go  at  any  length  into  detail  as  to  the  financial 
position  of  my  country.   You  are  all  aware  that  it  is  a  poor  country. 
Of  course,  there  are  rich  men  in  my  country  as  there  are  in  other 
countries,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  are  comparatively  poor,  and 
it  is  from  the  mass  of  the  people  that' the  great  bulk  of  the  taxation 
of  the  country  is  being  collected.     It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  which 
you  ought  to  take  seriously  into  yoar  consideration,  whether  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  finances  of  the  country  should  be 
managed  economically  (hear,  hear).     The  institutions  which  now 
exist  in  my  country,  you  must  remember,  were  introduced  at  a  time 
when  the  communication  between  England  and  India  was  very 
difficult,  when  a  voyage  to  India  was  a  matter  of  six  months,  and 
when  there  was  no  telegraph  communication  at  all  between  the  two 
countries,  and  when  a  man  went  out  to  India  it  was  with  the  .full 
expectation  of  having  to  spend  the  best  part  of  his  lifetime  there, 
far  away  from  his  home  and  from  his  friends  and  relatives.   It  was, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary   that  the   remuneration   that  was 
offered  to  those  who  had  to  be  sent  out  to  India  should  be  such  as 
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attracted  proper  men  to  go  to  a  distant  land,  bnt  yon  will  *. 
remember,  gentlemen,  that  circmmstauces  Lave  changed  now.  The  l 
facilities  that  now  exist  for  {communication  between  India  and  \ 
England  are  so  great  that,  iistead  of  its  being  a  matter  of  six 
months*  voyage,  it  is  now  onljf  a  matter  of  three  weeks,  and  one  in 
India  can  easily  find  out  all  that  he  wants  to  know  within  a  few 
hours  by  wiring  a  telegram  to  England,  and  it  must  further  be 
remembered,  gentlemen,  that  twenty  or  twenty -five  years  ago, 
education  had  not  made  much  progress  in  my  country,  and  it  was  , 
not  possible  to  secure  purely  native  agency  to  do  the  work  satis-  -. 
factorily  which  had  to  be  done.  But  within  the  last  twenty  or  f 
twenty-five  years,  education  has  made  such  great  progress  that  ! 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  my  countrymen  to 
do  the  work  which  is  now  exclusively  done  by  Englishmen 
(hear^  hear),  I  do  not  mean  to  urge  before  you  a  pure 
question  of  sentiment,  whether  it  is  not  fair  to  your  coun- 
trymen that  more  of  my  countrymen  should  be  employed  in 
doing  the  work  of  the  country  when  it  is  possible  to  get  proper 
men  to  do  the  work  (Jiear^  hear).  That,  no  doubt,  has  great  weight 
with  me,  being  a  Hindoo,  but  l.^ui  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  whether, 
considering  the  poor  state  of  the  country,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  that  more  of  my  country- 
men, whose  services  could  be  secured  on  cheaper  terms,  should  not 
be  employed  {hear,  hear).  The  next  matter  that  1  wish  to  draw 
your  attention  to  is  the  condition  of  the  ryots— of  the  poor  tenants 
in  my  country.  In  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  the  lands 
are  lield  by  small  tenants,  who  hold  these  lands  directly  under  the 
Crown.  They  pay  their  rent  directly  to  the  Crown,  and  they  are 
permitted  to  cultivate  these  lands  during  their  pleasure.  Well,  as 
I  have  said  before,  these  tenants  are  comparatively  poor.  If  the 
season  is  a  fair  one,  the  tenant  is  able  to  get  just  enough  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family  and  to  pay  the  Government  dues.  Bnt, 
unfortunately,  the  seasons  are  not  always  fair  ;  it  very  often  happens 
that  the  rain  fails,  and  that  he  is  not  able  to  get  any  crop  from  his 
land,  and  yet  he  has  to  meet  the  Government  dues  and  support 
himself.  He  is  forced  to  borrow  money  on  exorbitant  terms,  and 
and  he  gets  in  time  hopelessly  involved,  and  the  consequence  is 
that,  if  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession  the  crops  fail,  he 
becomes  a  pauper  and  has  to  be  maintained  by  Government. 
I  submit  it  to  you  whether  the  assessment  ought  to  be  such  as 
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prevents  a  man  from  saving  enough  to  meet  the  expenses  when 
the  season  is  not  favoui-able  (cheers)  ;  and  it  is  a  very  important 
question,  for,  as  I  stated,  the  bulk  of  the  taxation  is  got  fi'om  the 
poor  rjots  in  ray  country,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  happiness-  and  prosperity  of  the  ryots 
(hear,  hear).  The  third  matter  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  gentlemen,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  no  share  at  all  in  the 
administration  of  the  country  (shame).  Is  it  not  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  it  should  be  so,  when  we  have  made  so  much  progress 
within  the  last  25  years  ?  There  are  men  qualified  to  discharge 
the  highest  functions  in  the  State,  yet  they  are  not  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Government,  they  are  not  consulted,  and  they 
are  treated  as  of  very  little  weight  in  the  management  of  the  affaii-s 
of  the  country  (shame),  I  beg  to  submit  whether  it  is  not  fair, 
considering  the  altered  circumstances,  that  some  change  be  made 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Council, — whether  there  ought  not  to  be 
some  sort  of  representative  system  introduced,  so  that  such  of  my 
countrymen,  as  are  qualified,  may  take  interest  and  give  proper 
opinion  on  matters  of  State,  and  authoritatively  speak  as  to  matters 
in  which  they  are  deeply  concerned  (hear,  hear).  When  we  ask  for 
representation,  we  are  always  met  with  the  objection  that  the 
educated  people  are  a  handful,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  do 
nob  interest  themselves  in  these  matters,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
premature  to  introduce  any  such  institutions  into  the  country  ;  but 
I  put  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  admitting  that  the  educated  people  of 
the  countiy  form  but  a  small  minority,  whether  it  is  unfair  on  the 
part  of  those  few  to  wish  for  some  system  which  would  enable 
them  to  send  some  of  their  frfends  to  represent  them  (cheers).  I 
do  not  appear  before  you  to  ask  you  to  introduce  an  elective 
system  as  it  obtains  in  your  own  country.  All  that  we  want  is 
that  the  right  to  elect  should  ho  vested  in  men  who  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  countrymen,  dnlytgiualified  to  exercise  that  right 
(cheers).  We  have  in  the  country  municipalities  and  local  boards 
scattered  all  over  the  dependencies.  These,  gentlemen,  have  got 
the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  various  municipalities  to 
which  they  belong,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  they  will 
use  properly  the  power  if  they  have  it,  and  elect  some  proper 
persons  to  represent  them  in  the  Council.  But  I  beg  to  state  that 
I  have  not  come  here  with  a  cut-and-dried  scheme  to  be  placed  before 
you.     All  that   we  want   is  that   you  interest  youi-selves  in  this 
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matter,  that  yon  get  proper  men  to  go  and  enquire  into  our  pro- 
posals with  an  unprejadiced  mind,  and  whatever  may  be  tho 
conclusion  at  which  they  anive,  we  are  folly  prepared  to  abide  by 
their  decision  (cheers).  We  ask  for  nothing  more  than  that,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words,  but  I  shall  not  have  time  ('*  go 
oil").  Then,  w^ith  your  permission,  I  will  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  country.  You  are  all  aware,  gentlemen,  that 
though  the  management  of  the  country  is  vested  in  the  Executive 
Councils  and  the  Governor  in  each  Presidency,  there  is  not  a  single 
Native  gentleman  in  any  of  these  Councils  (shame).  Atone  time 
no  doubt  the  objection  could  be  raised  that  the  law  prohibited 
the  employment  of  Natives  in  those  posts  which  were  reserved 
for  covenanted  cijrilians.  But  in  1870  a  Statute  was  passed  by 
Parliament  which  enabled  the  Government  to  appoint  Natives  of 
tried  merit  and  ability  to  these  posts,  and  yet,  though  it  is  fifteen 
years  and  more  since  the  Act  was  passed,  nothing  has  been  done 
in  tho  matter  of  employing  my  countrymen  in  these  responsible 
posts  (shame).  Of  course,  a  beginning  has  been  made  to  introduce 
my  countrymen  into  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  but  the  rules 
framed  are  so  on  satisfactory  that  they  have  given  more  dissatis- 
faction than  satisfaction  to  my  countrymen.  This  is  a  matter 
about  which  we  people  of  India  want  yon  to  interest  yourselves, 
and  we  want  you  to  see  how  far  the  niles  can  be  modified,  so 
that  men  of  proved  merit  and  ability  can  be  introduced  into  the 
services,  and  not  merely  persons  whose  character  and  ability  have 
yet  to  be  tried.  These  are  some  of  the  salient  features  in  the 
administration  of  the  country  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  your 
notice,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  I  go  back  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
my  countrymen  that  I  have  had  a  full  and  fair*  hearing  from  you, 
and  that  these  matters  will  be  taken  up  by  yon,  and  that  justice 
will  be  done  to  my  country  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  Englishmen  (prolonged  cheeHng). 

II. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION'S  REPORT. 

(Speech    delivered    before   the    Third   Sitting   of  the   Fifth   Indian 
National  Congress^  held  at  Allahabad  on  the  2Qth  December  1888, 
the  late  Mr,  Yule,  presiding,) 
Mr.    Salem    Ramaswamy    Mudaliab: — I  have  been    asked  to 

bring  forward  this  proposition, — 
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Proposed — That    this    Congress,     while   thanJcing   Her  Majesty^ s 
Q over jiment  for  raising  the  age  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Competi- 
tive Examination  from  19    to  23,    do   put   on   record   an   emphatic 
expression  of  the  universal  disappointment  ivhich  has  been  created  bt/ 
the  rest  of  that  Governments  orders  in  regard  to  the  Public  Service 
Questioji  {the  net  result  of  which  orders  is  to  place  the  people  of  India 
in  a  worse  position  than   they  previously    held),    and   reiterate  the 
national  ccjiviction  that  no  real  justice  will  be  dene  to  India,  in  this 
matter,  until  the  simultaneous  holding   in   India,    and  in  England, 
of  all  Examinations,  for  all  Civil  branches  of  the  Public  Service  in 
India,  at  present  held  only  in  England,  be  conceded, — 
and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  so  doing.     When,   about  this  time 
last  year,  a  similar  proposition  was  brought  forward  I  was  anxious 
that  we  should  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  subject  for  one 
year ;  but  luckily  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  I  am  glad  to  think 
that   I  was   beaten   on   the   pgint,  and  that  we  did  take  up   the 
question  last  year   and   pass   a   resolution   respecting   it.     This 
year  I  appear  before  you  to  express  my  regret  that  I  should  have 
thought  that  any  good  could  have  come  out  of  a  delay  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  question.     The   Secretary   of   State    has   sent  his 
despatch ;  and   what   a   despatch   it  is !     But  before  I  proceed  to 
discuss  it  let  me  first  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  the  clauses  into 
which  this  proposition  can  be  resolved.     The  first  part  proposes  to 
thank  the  Secretary  of  State  for  having  conceded  to  us  the  boon  of 
raising  the  age  for  admission  to  the  Civil  Service— well,  thanks 
cost  little,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  thanking  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  this  concession,  but,  if  you  will  calmly  examine  the  matter, 
you  will  find  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  concession  to  the  Natives, 
as  an  act  of  policy,  an  act   of   self-protection ;    an   act   which   was 
found  necessary,  and  the  withholding  of  which  would  have  led  to 
disastrous  results.     Up  to  1854  the  age  that  was  fixed  for  admis- 
sion was  21.     In  that  year  a  Committee  known  as  Lord  Macaulay's 
Committee  recommended  that  the   age   should   be   raised   to   23. 
That  age  remained  the  maximum  for  about  five  or  six  years.     In 
1860  the  age  was  reduced  to  22,  and  in  1866  it  was  reduced  to  21, 
an  arrangement  which  subsisted  until  1878  when  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce  the  maximum  to  19.     When  this  was  proposed  there  was 
a  strong  consensus  of  opinion  in  India,  even  the  officials  being 
Bearly  unanimous  on  this  point,  that  if  the  age  was  reduced  it 
would  lead  to  disastrous  nesults.     But  in  spite  of  that  opposition  the 
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Secretary  of  Stated  for  reasons  besi  known  to  himself,  did  reduce 
the  age  to  1 9.  When  the  Commission  was  appointed  it  gave  an 
opportaDitj  to  all  the  officials  in  the  Local  Governments  to  express 
their  opinion  that  the  redaction  of  age  was  a  great  mistake,  be- 
cause the  men  sent  outwore,  as  they  were  called,  '*  boy  magistrates.*' 
It  was  more,  I  believe>  in  deference  to  that  opinion  than  from  any 
wish  to  grant  any  concession  to  the  Natives,  that  the  age  was  again 
raised.  But  all  the  same  we  are  thankful  for  what  was  done,  and 
we  shall  not  pause  to  enquire  into  the  motive.  It  t9  a  concession 
and  a  boon,  and  as  such  we  thank  the  Secratary  of  State  for  what 
he  has  done. 

The  second  part  of  the  resolution  expresses  the  opinion  (which 
at  first  sight  appears  most  startling)  that  the  net  result  of  what 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  done  is  to  place  us  in  a  worse  position 
than  we  occupied  when  the  Public  Service  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed. And  that^  I  regret  to  say,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
denied.  In  a  matter  like  this  I  do  not  wish  to  rely  upon  my  own 
words,  and  I  have,  therefore,  copied  what  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
his  despatch  says  on  this  point.  I  have  not  an  authoi'ised  copy, 
and  most  therefore  rely  upon  the  public  papers.  Perhaps  the 
Secretary  of  State»  feeling  tliat  he  had  treated  the  Public  Service 
Commission  so  shabbily*  was  ashamed  to  send  a  copy  to  the  mem- 
bera ;  anyhow  he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed,  and  anyhow  he  did 
send  no  copies  to  us  members  (laughter)*  Well,  here  is  what 
the  Secretary  of  State  himself  says : — 

'^  I  have  no  desire  to  extend  the  practical  application  of  that 
principle  further  than  political  necessity  requires.  It  is,  in  fact, 
based  on  the  same  considerations  of  fitness  in  the  broadest  sense 
which  regulate  the  admission  of  Natives  of  India  to  the  higher 
public  offices  of  every  kind  ;  but  it  justifies,  on  indisputable  giY}unds 
of  public  expediency,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  special 
reservations  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  regard  to  a  particular 
class  of  executive  offices*  No  share  of  these  offices  (among  which 
I  include  that  of  chief  executive  officers  of  a  district,  as  well  as 
that  of  Commissioner  of  a  division  and  the  administrative  offices  of 
still  higher  rank)  could»  without  [p,  violation  of  that  principle,  be 
formally  excluded  from  statutory  reservation  and  transferred  to  a 
Provincial  Service.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  reservation  of  these 
offices  to  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  should  be  so  absolute  as  to 
exclude  from  them  miliiary  officers  in  the  Nou-Reguiation  Pruvino^ 
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or  that,  in  special  circnmstaooeB,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Service 
might  not  be  appointed  to  one  of  them  on  grounds  of  proved  indi- 
vidual fitness.  What  I  desire  to  establish  is  that  the  transfer  of  a 
definite  portion  of  them  to  the  Provincial  Service  is  inappropriate,'* 

That  is  the  first  point  that  strnck  me  when  I  read  the  despatch. 
Wlien  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed,  it  was  passed  without  any  such 
reservation.  It  simply  provided  that  if  Government  found  that 
there  was  a  Native  who,  by  his  distinguished  services^  his  merit 
and  ability,  had  proved  that  he  had  a  capacity  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office,  he  should  be  appointed  to  any  of  those  offices 
which  were  reserved  for  the  English  Covenanted  Civilians.  That 
Act  was  genez*al  in  its  wording,  but  when  the  rules  under  the  Act 
were  fi*amed  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  the  executive  officera 
from  the  sphere  of  the  Statutory  Service.  In  the  rules  sent  by  the 
Government  of  India  that  was  one  of  the  clauses;  but  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  thought  that  it  was  a  most  improper  thing  to 
do,  and  he  struck  out  the  rule.  So  that  gentlemen  who  were  ad* 
mittod  into  the  Statutory  Service  in  1870  and  subsequently,  were 
distinctly  encouraged  to  hope  that,  if  they  proved  themselves  worthy » 
they  might  fairly  aspire  to  those  higher  posts  which  are  now  dis- 
tinctly barred  to  all  branches  of  the  service  save  the  covenanted. 
I  say  that  in  that  respect  we  have  been  placed  in  a  worse  position 
than  we  were  in  at  the  time  when  the  Commission  was  appointed. 

The  second  point  in  which  our  position  has  been  changed  (or  the 
worse  relates  to  the  disgraceful  way  in  which  the  Statutory  Civil 
Servants  have  been  treated.  When  evidence  was  taken,  no  doubt, 
it  was  found  that  the  Natives  who  gave  evidence  expressed  the 
opinion  that  better  selections  could  have  been  made — that  the 
selections  actually  made  by  the  Government  were  not  the  beet 
that  could  have  been  made ;  but  not  one  went  the  length  of  saying 
that  these  men  were  not  fit  for  admission.  You  will  find  that  the 
Government  accepted  the  statement  that  these  selections  were 
on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Yet,  look  at  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  treated.  They  have  been  told  that  either  they  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  positions  they  at  the  moment  occupy  (which 
means  with  the  particular  office  that  they  occupy  now)  or  that  thej 
should  become  members  of  the  Provincial  Service*  the  members  of 
which  are  excluded  from  all  the  higher  executive  appointments — 
such  as  CoUectorships,  Divisional  Commissionerships,  Memberships 
of  Council,  and  others;  thus  distinctly  placing  the  Indian  Com* 
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muaity  In  A  worse  position  than  itoocnpied  before  this  Commission 
was  appointed. 

The  third  point  in  which  we  are  worse  off  has  reference  to  the 
claims  of  the  members  of  the  English  Covenanted  Service.  At 
the  time  when  the  Statnte  of  1870  was  passed,  strong  objections 
were  i*aised  to  it — there  was  almost  a  storm  one  might  say — and 
strong  disapproval  was  expressed  bj  the  service  of  the  view  which 
foand  expression  in  the  Act.  The  Civilians  then  said :  '*  We  have 
vested  interests,  and  these  will  be  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of 
this  Act."  Bat  their  protests,  essentially  selfish  and  disregardfni 
of  the  higher  interests  of  the  country,  were  overruled,  and  the  Act 
was  passed,  though  no  doubt  no  realefPeot  was  given  to  it  till  1879. 
The  Public  Service  Commission  suggested  that  the  claims  of  those 
who  had  entered  the  service  previous  to  1870,  i.  9.,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  should  be  respected,  but  nobody  pretended  that 
after  the  Act  was  once  p^sed  any  new  Buropean  members  of  .the 
service  had  any  grounds  for  oomplaint  on  the  score  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Natives.  They  entered  the  service  knowing  this  to  be  the 
rule.  But  I  find  that  the  Secretary  of  State  in  hi»  despatch  says 
that  those  who  entered  the  service  up  to  1880,  i.  «.,  ten  yeare  later, 
have  a  prior  claim  to  the  Natives  of  India  as  i*eg^rds  these  appoint- 
ments. If  there  were  time  to  go  on  discussing  this  matter  in  all 
its  details  I  could  shew  how,  in  many  other  respects,  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  deliberately  placed  us  in  a  worse  position  than  we 
occupied  before.  We  aret  therefore,  fully  justified  in  stating  as  our 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  orders  embo- 
died in  his  despatch  has  placed  ns  in  a  worse  position  than  we  for- 
merly  occupied. 

Last  year  I  referred  to  the  remedy  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  only 
remedy  for  these  evils,  and  thatremedy  is  an  equal  competitive  exami- 
nation. At  present,  there  is  no  equality  of  competition,  no  fair  play, 
no  '^  careers  open  to  talent."  As  regards  appointments  made  from 
England,  there  is  a  competitive  examination,  but  it  is  held  away  in 
a  distant  comer  of  the  world,  seven  thousand  miles  from  India,  so 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  Indians  competent  to  hold 
these  posts,  are  virtually  debarred  from  competing  for  them,  by  the 
great  distances  to  be  traversed,  the  large  expenditure,  and  the 
difficulties  about  caste  involved.  As  regards  appointments  made 
in  India,  there  is  no  fair  play  ;  if  a  man  seeks  to  get  one,  he  mnst 
first   *'  focjah  **   the   authorities,  and  if   he  flatters   and  toadies 
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enough,  and  maltes  things  agreeable  enongh  to  those  in  whose  gift 
the  appointment  lies,  and  those  who  have  influence  with  those 
officials,  he  does  get  in,  and  then  this  man  having  got  in  and 
reached  to  higher  office  is  able  to  keep  out  far  more  deserving  meB« 
who  scorn  to'  make  influence  bj  such  questionable  means,  and  to  let 
in  all  his  relatives,  friends  and  dependents. 

What  we  want  is  for  all — Indian  or  English — a  fair  field  and  no 
favour  (loud  cheers),  so  that  the  country  may  get  the  best 
possible  men  for  its  money  (cheers),  and  the  only  way  to  secure 
this  is  to  have  open  competitive  examinations  in  India  for  all  civil 
branches  of  the  Public  Service  (hear,  hear).  We  have  no  objec- 
tion whatsoever  to  identical  simultaneous  examinations  being  held 
in  Great  Britain  for  any  branches  which  Europeans  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  enter.  We  want  the  best  men  we  can  get,  and  if  the 
Europeans  can  beat  the  Indians  in  a  fair  competition,  let  them  do 
so  (cheers).  And  we  don't  want  to  reproduce  in  their  case  the 
gross  injustice  under  which  we  are  now  suffering  (no,  no).  We 
don't  want  to  drag  them  7,000  miles  on  the  chance  of  passing  au 
examination  (no,  certainly  not).  Let  them  have  an  examination 
in  their  own  homes,  as  we  claim  one  for  ourselves  in  our  homes 
(jprolonged  cheers).  Surely,  gentlemen,  no  one,  not  wilfully  blind 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  common  justice,  could  refuse 
this  simple  demand  (cheers)* 

But,  gentlemen,  the  President  warns  me  that  I  am  exceeding 
the  allotted  period,  and  though  I  could  say  much  more,  I  think  I 
have  said  enough  to  justify,  thoroughly*  both  to  you  and  to  the 
world,  the  proposition  that  I  have  had  the  honour  to  introduce  and 
recommend  to  your  acceptance  (loud  cheers). 
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VIRARAGHAVA  CHARRIAR,  Esq.,  B.A. 

A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. — Shahespear. 

'Thees  is,  probably,  no  better-known  man  among  the  thirty 
millions  of  the  Southern  Indian  population  than  Mr.  Vira 
Ra^hava  Gharriar,  at  Madras,  who  lias  had  no  small  share  of 
labour  in  the  evoking  and  educating  of  popular  feeling  in  that 
part  of  the  country^  and  in  the  popularising  of  the  Congress. 
Full  of  ardour  and  energy,  and  possessing  in  his  own  hand 
that  for  midable  instrument  of  popular  education — the  press — 
he  employed  his  energies  and  talents  in  the  cause  of  the 
common  weal,  drawing  his  own  happiness  in  the  amelioration 
and  the  elevation  of  the  hard  lot  of  his  fellows.  This  is  his 
lifers  ambition,  and  to  its  realisation  he  has  dedicated 
himself.  In  this  noble  and  patriotic  mission  he  found  a 
valuable  coadjutor  in  Mr.  O.  Subramania  Iyer,  with  whom 
he  was  associated  from  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Their 
tastes,  their  ambitions,  their  talents  and  capacities  coincided 
admirably  and  fitted  them  eminently  well  forthe  task  which  they 
had  proposed  themselves,  and  which  they  have  so  successfully 
performed  since.  To  their  overflowing  energy,  to  their  thought- 
ful guidance — Madras  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  renown  for 
moderation,  organised  action,  and  political  activity.  These 
two  men  may  be  regarded  as  the  salt  of  our  political  world 
in  that  part  of  our  coantry. 

Mr.  M.  Viraraghava  Charriar  was  born  in  the  year  1857  in 
a  small  village  in  the  Chingleput  Distnct.  He  belongs  to  the 
Tengalai  sect  of  Iyengar  Brahmins,  A  tradition  obtains  in  the^ 
village  that  bis  ancestors  came  •  from  the  extreme  North 
Prayag.  He  is  of  an  humble  origin,  the  occupation  of  the  family 
being  either  agriculture  or  Government  service,  or  both.> 
His  grandfather  lived  in  Chingleput  and  held^  for  several 
years^  a  idtuation  in   the.  District  Cjourt.     He  wielded  vast/ 
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influence  around  Iiim  and  enjoyed  the  respect  and  the  esteem 
of  successive  Judges  of  the  Court.  Subsequently,  his  son, 
Srinimas  Ragava  Gharriar,  succeeded  not  only  to  his  paternal 
estates,  but  to  his  oificial  situation  also,  having  sat  at  his 
father's  desk  in  the  District  Court  of  Chingleput.  By  his 
mother's  side  Vira  Baghava  Charrlar  descends  from  a  similarly 
circumstanced  family. 

While  yet   young  he  was  put  in  a  village  school  where  he 
was   taught   Tamil   and  Sauskrit.     After  remaining  here  for 
some  time,  he  was  removed  to  Chingleput  for  his  education. 
He  still  continued  and  completed  his  vernacular  studies,  where- 
upon his  father  sent  him  to  a  local  English  school  kept  by 
missionaries.     It  is  often  said  that  the  child  is  the  father  of  the 
man,  and  so  was  it  in  our  young  hero's  case.     Even  in  that 
early  age  his  intelligence  and  industry   manifested  themselves 
in  the  rapid  progress  he  was  making  in  his  studies.     He  soon 
came  to  be  marked  in  his  class,  and  easily  won  the  love  and  the 
admiration  of  his  teachers.     After  completing  his  elementary 
studies  in  Chingleput,  he  came  over  to  Madras  where,  aft^er 
remaining    a    year    in    the   Government  Normal  School,  he 
joined  the  Presidency  College  for  further  study.     Prosecuting 
his  studies  with  vigour,  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1877.     It 
was   two  years   before  that  he  came  to  know  Mr.  Subramania 
Iyer  who  afterwards  became  his  companion  and  friend  and   a 
fellow-brother  in  profession.      While  at  college    they    read 
together,  moved  together,  lived  together,  and  this  close  associa- 
tion was  kept  up  in  uninterrupted  continuity  even  after  they 
left  ooUege.  They  both  joined  the  Triplicane  Literary  Society, 
where  they  soon  came  to  the  fore-front  by  their  energy  and 
diligence. 

As  if  by  a  decree  of  Providence  their  association  still 
oontinued^  for  they  both  entered  the  staff  of  the  Patcheappa  *b 
College  as  teachers.  Both  of  them  were  at  Patcheappa's 
College  for  a  number  of  years  as  teachers,  and  won  the  esteem 
of  their  colleagaes  and  the  popularity  of  their  pupils.  Just  then 
Native  Journalism  in  that  part  of  India  was  yet  in  its  infancy, 
when  the  Hindu  was  started  in  1877  by  Messrs.  Vira  Raghava^ 
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Charriar  and  Subramania  Iyer  with  three  more  uf  their  friends. 
Laterly,  all  gradually  gave  up  their  conneotion  with  the  paper, 
except  Messrs.  Vira  Raghava  Charriar  and  Subramania  Iyer. 
By  their  zeal,  their  perseverance  and  their  moderation  and 
capacity  they  soon  advanced  the  paper  to  the  foreground,  and 
with  the  growth  of  public  opinion  in  that  province  the  HintJu 
also  grew  by  gradual  steps  from  a  weekly  to  a  tri-weekly  and 
from  a  tri-weekly  to  a  daily.  The  progressive  prosperity  of 
this  Journal  tells  its  own  tale,  to  the  glory  of  the  proprietors 
who  fought  their  way  through  thick  and  thin  amidst  all  the 
difficulties  incident  to  the  growth  of  an  exotic  plant  in  an 
uncongenial  soil.  It  is  one  of  the  mosf  ably  conducted 
dailies  in  India,  and  the  Madras  Presidency  may  well  be 
proud  of  an  organ  of  Native  opinion,  the  like  of  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
Mr.  Viniraghava  Charriar  is  also  connected  with  almost  all 
the  political  associations  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Early  in  1884  a  political  association  was  organized  by  name 
**  The  Mahajana  Subha^*  with  a  parent  society  in  the  capital, 
and  several  affiliated  brancht'S  in  the  Mofussil.  Mr.  Vira 
Raghava  is  the  Joint-!?eoretary  with  Rai  Bahadur  P.  Annuda 
Charlu.  This  Association  is  to  the  province  of  Madras  what 
the  British  Indian  Association  is  to  Bengal,  and  what  the 
Congress  is  to  the  whole  country.  This  holds  its  annual 
Sessions  and  considers  local  political  grievances*  Mr.  Vira 
Raghava  Charriar  is  also  the  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  and  his  labours  in  connection  with  the  Madras 
Congress  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  the  whole  country 
can  well  remember  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  Madras 
Congress.  He  has  published  a  Ti.mil  Catechism  on  the  Con- 
gross,  out  of  which  the  Anglo-Indian  Press  made  much  capital 
at  one  time.  This  small  pamphlet  has  been  translated  into  all 
the  Indian  Vernaculars)  and  several  hundred  thousands  of 
them  have  been  circalated  among  the  people.  He  is  also 
QO&nected  with  the  atfiS  of  a  Vernacular  Newspaper  called 
Swedesa  Mitran  whichj  like  the  Hindu,  is  progressive  and  is 
published  twice  a  week  at  Madras.    Mr.  Virarsghava  Charriar 
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is  yefc  in  tho  prime  of  early  mauhood,  and,  ifc  may  be  hoped, 
judging  from  the  excellent  work  he  has  already  done,  that  he 
is  destined  to  become  a  potent  factor  in  the  regeneration  and 
uplifting  of  the  Tamil  race*' 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF 
MR.  VIRARAQHAVA  CHARIAR. 

I. 

THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

{Speech  delivered  before  the  First  Indian  National  Congress  held  at 
Bombay  on  Hke  SOth  December  1886.  Mr.  W,  C  Bonnerji^ 
presiding,) 

Mr»  Virahaghava  Chabiar  said : — Gentlemen,  In  rising  to 
second  the  proposition  so  well  explained  by  our  veteran  statesman^ 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  I  have  to  make  a  few  observatioDS.  Indivi- 
dually, gentlemen,  my  opinion  about  this  question  is,  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  and  Unco venan  ted 
Civil  Service  must  be  done  away  with,  and  native  gentlemen » 
of  approved  ability  and  integrity,  found  in  the  Unco  venan  ted  depart- 
ment, should  be  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  the  former.  My 
reasons  for  the  abolition  of  that  service  are  numerous.  Firstly, 
such  a  coveted  service  is  no  longer  required.  Education  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  this  country,  and  the  character  of 
educated  Natives  for  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose  is  establish- 
ed beyond  all  doubt.  Secondly,  you  must  all  admit  that  the 
members  of  that  service  are  overpaid  and  overi*ated.  The  scale  of 
their  pay  was  fixed  at  a  time  when  the  patronage  as  regards  those 
appointments  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  those  gentlemen  had  to  provide  for  their  sons, 
cousins,  and  dependents.  It  was  also  the  general  impression  of 
men  in  England  then,  that  India  was  the  land  of  pagodas  and 
mohurs.  Circumstances  have  changed  now,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  continue  to  get  men  for  that  service  from  England 
at  such  an  enormous  cost.  Now,  again,  let  us  see  whether  they 
are  not  overrated.  The  work  that  they  do  is  not  of  a  high  order ; 
most  of  it  is  trivial,  and  even  this  they  perform  negligently  and 
inefficiently.  The  Collectors  aro,  in  fact,  respectable  Head  Clerks^ 
and  the  Assistants  are  in  trainiug  for  that  respectable  position.     Is 
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it  right)  1  ask,  gentlemen,  that  Collector  Bbould  l)^  paid  Rs.  2,500 
a  month  (or  uprooting  prickly  pear  and  for  KarkunJike 
criticism  of  subordinate  Magisti^tes'  returns  F  Again>  I  ask,  gentle- 
men, is  it  fair  that  Assistants  should  get  about  Rs.  1,000  for  going 
about  the  coantry  in  tents  ?  You  know^  gentlemen)  that  that 
service,  to  maintain  which  the  life  blood  of  the  nation  is  sucked) 
has  degenerated.  Many  Anglo-Indians  have  admitted  this  factk 
Who  will  venture  to  gainsay  m^  statement  that  the  Civil  Service 
has  degenei'ated  when  we  see  thftt  the  service  which  has  produced 
a  Humov  a  Wedderburij,  and  a  Cotton)  now  holds  among  its  ranks 
Macleans,  Laidmans,  and  Atkinsons,  Machiavokcs !  Gentlemen,  the 
fact  is  that  \\'«  are  now  getting  men  of  inferior  order  from 
England.  The  men  we  get  are  mere  boys,  distinguished  for  their 
mental  rawness  and  immatunty  of  chai*acter.  They  are  generally 
minutely  instructed  rather  than  highly  educated^  The  Nobility  of 
England  does  not  care  to  take  office  in  India*  But,  gentlemen) 
Mr.  Dadabhai  has  said  that  that  service  should'  be  retained  at  least 
for  some  time  to  come,  and  we  must  all  yield  to^his  wiser  counsels. 
The  proposition  mov^d  by  my  honourable  friend,  is  so  modest  and 
reasonable,  that  I  am  sure  it  will  command  th^  attention  of  the 
British  public.  By  demanding  these  reforms,  gentlemen,  we  must 
all  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  clamouring  for  no  special  indulgence* 
We  condemn  the  existing  rules  that  are  so  framed  as  to  secure  all 
advantages  to  English  competitors,  and  to  throw  considerable 
impediments  and  ditficulties  in  the  way  of  competitors  from  India. 
While  professing  to  treat  all  competitors  with  impartiality,  the 
rules  are  so  i famed  as  to  practically  shut  out  the  childi^en  of  the 
soil  from  competitiouv  We  say,  let  these  inequalities  be  removed) 
let  Natives  and  Englishmen  be  allowed  to  compete  on  equal  terms. 
If  it  be  remembered  that  our  youths  join  an  English  school  and 
begin  the  English  alphabet  when  they  are  eight  or  nine  years  old  ; 
that  on  an  average  they  spend  about  six  years  in  acquiring  the 
English  language;  that  it  is  about  their  fifteenth  year  that  they 
begin  to  construe  English  book  for  themselves,  and  that  it  is  after 
that  that  they  can  devote  their  time  to  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture, history,  science,  philosophy,  will  it  be  considered  unreason- 
able, gentlemen,  if  we  demand  that  ouf  youths  should  be  permitted 
to  compete  for  the  examination  up  to  the  age  of  23  ?  If,  again,  it 
be  remembered,  that  under  existing  rules  our  youths  are  compelled 
to  (luif  these  shoix^s  at  a  vevy  early  age  to  go  to  Ejiglaiul  and  put 
55 
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themselves  under  tuition  of  somebody  for  a  year  or  two,  will  it  hG 
considered  unreasonable  if  we  demand  that  the  examinations  shoald 
be  held  in  some  Indian  centres,  simultaneously  with  the  examina- 
tion in  London  ?  Again,  gentlemen,  as  for  numerous  other  appoint- 
ments in  the  Salt,  Forest,  and  other  departments,  supposed  to  be 
i»eserved  exclusively  for  the  Natives  of  this  country,  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  relations  of  influential  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
arp  put  in,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  such  appointments  ih  the 
Presidency  of  Madras,  and  you  will  see  from  it  that  only  three 
Natives  hold  employments  in  the  Settleoient  Department.  The 
truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  at  the  coat  of  Indian  money 
English  youths  are  fed,  clothed,  and  fatted  to  the  detriment  of  the 
interests  of  the  Natives.  These  facts  have  been  repeatedly  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament  by  several 
philanthropists  in  England  and  India,  and  now  the  voice  of  the 
nation  loudly  demands  a  reform.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  long 
the  authorities  will  choose  to  walk  in  the  old  way.  Though  our 
demands  may  be  put  oS.  for  a  short  time,  they  cannot  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  The  progress  of  education  throughout  the  difEerent 
provinces  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  so  great,  and  the  facilities  for 
inter-comraunication  so  varioas,  that  we,  who  were  hitheitb 
strangers  to  each  other  as  the  Sikhs,  the  Mahrattas,  the  Bengalees 
and  the  Madi'lEises,  con&ider  ourselves  as  one  people  with  the  same 
grievances,  and  with  the  same  aspirations.  We  now  begin  to 
perceive  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  differences  in  our 
mother  tongue,  social  habits,  and  manuerS)  we  possess  the  true 
elements  of  a  nationality  about  us — we  possess  the  talent  for  organiza- 
tion— and  we  possess  too  many  things  in  common  to  permit  of  our 
living  apart  for  ever  as  strangers.  Is  it  not  time  for  us  now  to  sink 
our  minor  difference  and  concentrate  our  forces  for  the  attainment 
of  grand  national  objects  ?  With  these  observations,  I  heartily 
second  the  proposition  so  ably  moved  by  our  illustrious  country- 
man, Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 

II. 

PROPOSED  CONGRESS  IN  LONDON. 

{Speech   delivered   before    the  fourth   sitting   of  the   Sixth    Indian 
National  Congress  held  at  Calcutta  on  the  SOth  December  1890), 

Mr.    Vira  Raghava    Charriar: — Mr.  President  and  Fellow 
Delkoates, — 1  have  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  resolution  This 
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question  is  not  new   to  us.  ^  It  has   been  before  the  country  for 
the  last  two  years.     A  certain  gentleman*  from  Bombay  addressed 

*  The  following  letter  and  proposals  were  addressed  by  me  to  the 
▼arioua  Associations  and  some  leading  gentlemen  of  India  and  Eng- 
land, in  1888,  and  the  reader  will  see  from  the  above  remarks-  that 
**they  were  received  with  great  attention  and  approval."  It  was  my 
desirft  to  put  these  proposals  befare  the  Calcutta  Congress,  at  which. 
I  could  not  attend  on  account  ill-health.     The  letter  runs  as  follows : — 

WHY  IS  A  MEETING  OF  THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL. 

CONGRESS  NECESSARY  AND  DESIRABLE  TO 

BE  ASSEMBLED  IN  LONDON  ? 

The  Indian  National  Congress  is  started  and  continued  with  thi'ce 
objects:  viz.,  (1)  to  spread  and  educate  a  political  feeling  in  India, 
loyally  and  peacefully  and  by  constitutional  means ;  (2)  to  knit  close 
the  tie  between  the  Rulers  aud  the  Ruled  here  and  at  home  by  a 
mutual  knowledge  and  accord  ;  and  (3)  to  secure  a  redress  of  wrongs 
and  grievances  of  the  Indian  People  and  obtain  the  boon  of  Rights  and 
Privileges  for  them  as  promised  by  Royal  Pledges  and  Parliamentary 
Statutes.  The  firat  of  these  objects  has  to  a  certain  extent  been, 
accomplished  and  much  is  done  and  will  be  done  further  in  thnt 
direction.  ^There  are  peculiar  facilities  in  its  way  which  cannot^be  said 
of  the  others.  The  three  objects  are  so  mutually  connected  that  it  will 
not  do  to  make  the  Congress  successful  to  attempt  in  attaining  the  one 
and  leave  the  rest  for  time  to  mature  and  develop.  Perhaps  the 
second  object  will  require  and  does  require  a  precedence  over  the  firat, 
or  at  least  a  simultaneous  effort.  No  amoimt  of  political  education  of 
the  People  here  would  secure  its  ends  without  a  similar  one  of  the 
People  and  their  leaders  at  home.  Nor  would  our  efforts  be  crowned 
with  success  without  the  accord,  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  our 
European  British  Fellow- citizens  here  and  at  Home.  The  British 
Heart  needs  to  be  moved  and  the  British  Head  convinced  in  order  that 
action  may  follow  with  a  view  to  accomplish  the  third  object. 

The  British  Nation  is  a  right  generous  nation,  ever  ready  to  succour 
and  elevate  fellow  Nationalities.  But  the  British  People  have  too  many 
irons  of  theirs  in  the  fire  and  so  they  cannot  affoinl  to  take  special 
interest  in  matters  that  do  not  directly  affect  them.  And  our  cause 
cannot  be  served  without  their  taking  some  such  interest.  They  are 
therefore  to  be  moved  to  take  such  interest.  And  they  are  so  moved 
by  the  colonies  in  the  respective  causes  that  they  had  set  their  heart 
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a  letter  and  submitted  his  proposals  for  an  English  session  of  the 
Congress  to  the  various  Standing  Congress  Committees,  and  thej 
were  received  with  great  attention  and  approval.  Moreover,  you 
will  remember  that  some  years  ago,  when  thei'e  was  a  rumour 
that    Government   had    an   idea  of  suppressing  the  Congress,  we 


upon.  It  is  therefore  that  the  Indian  Political  Agency  under  the 
able  helmsmanship  of  Mr.  W.  Oigby,  has  been  started  and  it  has  'done 
U8  yeoman  sei'vioe.     But  we  want  more  still. 

We  should  see  our  benefactors  and  friends,  patrons  and  ollies  at  their 
Home,  in  their  own  parlour,  and  at  their  leisure.  Let  our  Congress  beg 
the  Bhiksha  or  alms  of  India's  good  and  elevation  at  their  doors  and 
to -secure  that  motive,  it  is  pre-eminently  desirable  that  one  of  the  yearly 
gatherings  and  meetings  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  be  held  in 
London.  We  have  by  tliis  time  gone  the  round  of  the  whole  India 
almost.  The  People  in  Madras,  Bombay,  N.  W.  P.  and  Oudh  and 
Bengal  Presidencies  have  seen  their  leaders  work  and  toil  for  their  good 
and  benefit.  And  they  should  be  allowed  some  time  and  reoess  to 
digest  the  manna  that  has  been  served  them,  and  be  invigorated  with 
it,  and  this  time  and  reoess  can  very  well  be  utilized  in  the  manner  here 
suggested. 

Not  only  that  we  will  be  seeing  our  Fellow-citizens  at-  Home — but 
that  they  also  will  have  time  to  be  intimately  known  and  acquainted 
with  us.  The  mists  of  suspicions  and  idle  vapours  of  misapprehensions 
that  rise  up  between  us  and  dim  our  respective  visions  will  be  cleared 
away  or  rendered  inoperative  by  a  close  view  and  contact.  They  would 
be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the 
motives  and  loyalty  of  our  men  and  leaders  and  through  them  our- 
selves, are  just  and  merited  or  otherwise.  Not  only  that,  our  fast  friends 
and  staunch  advocates  will  be  strengthened  in  their  position  but  some  of 
these  that  are  shaky  will  be  permanently  and  immovably  oui*8—not  to 
say  what  lie  will  be  given  to  our  enemies. 

Again,  many  of  those  friends  and  others,  and  among  them  Members 
of  Parliament  and  European  leaders  of  Thought  and  PoJitios,  will  be 
able  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  thue 
convened  and  assembled,  as  visitors  to  its  sessions  They  will  see  the 
crown  and  glory  of  the  Britid)  administration  in  India  rise  and  work  ia 
their  midst. 

This  will,  therefore,  not  only  spread  a  knowledge  of  ouraelves  and  our 
cause  and  interest  among  our  Rulers,  but  it  will  create  a  feeling  for  us- 
It  will  generate  that  accord  and  sympathy  without  which  we  are  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  stand  on  our  legs.  It  will  secure  that  co-opera- 
ti«m  which  only  can  bring  RurccRs  to  our  efforts,  and  the  realisation 
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had  almost  made  up  our  minds  to  hold  it  in  London,  as  also  that 
many  offers  and  promises  of  funds  were  made  in  case  such  a 
measure  proved  necessary. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  find  me  speaking  as  one  of 
the  supporters  of  the  proposition,  coming,  as  1  do,  from  Madras, 
where  a  sea  voyage  is  actually  prohibited,  especially  among  the 
Brahmins ;  and  not  only  this,  but  where  there  is  a  diflSculty  as  to 
dining  together,  even  among,  the  Brahmins  themselves.  But  this 
great  national  movement,  though  ostensibly  a  political  one,  is  still 
a  social  one.  Ever  since  it  had  its  origin  in  the  Great  Hall  at 
Bombay  it  has  been  spreading  its  wholesome  influence  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  has  been  bringing  us  together  and  making  for  us  fnends 
all  over  the  country,  who  are  helping  each  other  in  athousandand 
one  ways.  But,  gentlemen,  after  two  years  existence  it  brought 
forth  in  Madras  a  social  conference  to  work  equally  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  if  next  the  Congress  be  held  in  Madras  it  will  bring  forth 
another  child— the  British  Congress  to  be  held  in  London.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  Congress,  Madras  would  have  been  nowhere.  It 
has  been  greatly  helping  the  people  in  Madras.  Before  that  time 
Madras  was  called  benighted.  !Now  we  have  all  throughout  the 
Presidency  Standing  Congress  Committees  to  help  the  Central 
Committee  at  Madras.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  orthodox 
opinions  that  would  prevent  our  undertaking  a  sea  voyagp  to 
England.     On  behalf  of  my  province  I  venture  to  say  tliat  we  have 

of  the  object  will  follow  necessarily  as  a  sequence  to  the  securmg  of 
the  other  two. 

The  time  best  suitable  for  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  London  to 
the  several  races  of  India  is  May.  A  steamer  may  be  specially  chartered 
for  the  purpose,  which  would  therefore  not  cause  that  outlay  which 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  number  of  the  Delegates  need  not 
be  large.  They  would  be  a  select  body,  say,  not  more  than  500  and 
not  less  than  100,  and  this  small  choice  band  will,  it  is  hoped,  never 
grudge  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  which  they  have  been  making 
ample  sacrifices.  This  is  therefore  put  forwai'd  as  a  plan  and  proposal 
for  the  careful  consideration  of  our  f i-iends  here  and  at  Home,  in  order 
that  a  motion  may  be  put  before  the  coming  Congress  in  December 
next  at  Bombay. 

Bombay, 

C.  L.  PAREKH. 

VlTHULWADY. 
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never  allov^ed,  and  never  shall  allow  orthodoxy,  or  nny  other  doxy* 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  political  advancement.     {Cheers). 

It  was  in   the   highest  .days   of  orthodoxy  in  Poona  that  we 
ventured  to  oroas  the  barriers  of  the  Indus  and  the  SuHeman  range» 
and  establish  our  forces  in  Afghanistan,  and  it  was  in  those  day  a 
that  the  first  diplomatic  deputation  was  sent  to  the  English  court* 
I  think,   therefore,  that  every  one  of  you  will  say  that>  as  it  ia 
necessary  in  these  days  to  send  a  delegation  to  England  and  hold  a 
session  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  the  proposal  should  meet»  as  1 
am  sure  it  will  in  my  province,  the  cordial  support  of  the  pnblic* 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  you  have  considered  that  an  English 
agitation  is  very  essential  to  the  success  of  our  undertaking.     It  ia 
no  use  breaking  one's  head  against  the  stone  or  wooden  walls  here. 
You  have   already  considered   it  necessaiy  to   have  an  English 
agency  in  England.     Then  you  have  sent  pioneers  to  clear  the 
ground  for  ns.     I  mean  the  delegates  appointed  last  year,  whose 
good  work  you  have  so  heartily  recognized.     What  then  remains  ? 
To   remove   your  battle-fields  to  England,   to   the  very  heart  of 
London,     That  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  delegation  sent  last 
year  to  England.     {Cheers,) 

Then,  speaking  from  a  business  point  of  view,  you  have  an 
English  Agency,  and  although  yon  may  recogniie  its  services,  it  ia 
a  good  commercial  principle,  not  to  depend  entirely  upon  agents, 
but  to  do  part  of  the  business  yourself.  Consequently,. from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  hold  a  sitting  of  the 
Congress  in  London,  if  not  this  year  or  next  year— sooner  or  latere 
This  resolution,  therefore,  comes  in  as  a  sequence  to  what  yon  have 
done.  All  things  being  convenient  (by  which  it  is  understood  the 
political  situation  in  England  being  favourable  to  our  aspiitttiona 
at  the  time)  we  propose  in  the  summer  of  1892  holding  a  Congress 
in  London,  and  thus  driving  this  national  agitMion  hame  in  every 
sense  of  the  word*     {Cheers'), 

IIL 

THE  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  IN  INDIA. 
{Speeoh  delivered  before  the  Seventh  Indian  National  Congress  held 
at  Nagpur  on  the  SOth  December ^891,     Rat  Bahadur  P.  Anandu. 
CharltX  presiding). 

Mr.  Vira   Raghava  Charrfar  said :— Gentlemen  and  Fellow 
Delegates, — If  I  stood  here  as  an  advocate  on  behalf  of  the  people 
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t)f   this  coUnbl*y    ill  a    techttical  senscj    atid    if  you   CobBtitnted 
yourselves  a  public   tribunal,    I   would    charge   thd  Government 
t)f    India  in  regard  to  the    administration   of    the  J^olrest  Laws 
tinder  the  following  two  heads :  First,  I  say  that  1  would  charge 
them  with  breach   of   faith   or  contract ;  and,   secobdly,  I  would 
charge  them  with  misapp^priation.     t  charge  them  with  breach 
of   faith)    because  when  this   Act   was   introduced   in    1877,  the 
Government  distinctly  assured  us  that  it  Was  introduced  not   with 
a  view  of  raising   revenue^  bufc  in  the  interests  of  the  p^ople  at 
large.     A  Commission  was  sent  to  some  of  the  European  countries^ 
and  the  experts  reported  that  the  periodical  famines  Ivhich  ravage 
this  country  could  probably  be  minimised  by  the  growth  of  pro- 
tected forests.    A  resolation  was  consequently  passed,  and  we  were 
distinctly    told   that  the   Government   would   not  endeavour  to 
increase  its  revenue  from  these  forest  lands.     Now^  so  far  as  this 
Madras  Presidency  is  concerned,  in  the  year  1877  the  revenue  was 
4|  lakhs.    In  1878  it  was  6i  lakhs.     In  1879  6^  lakhs.     In  1883  it 
grew  to  8  lakhs.     In  1884  it  was  9  lakhs.     In  1887  it  went  up  to  12 
lakhs*     In  1888  and  1889  it  has  grown  to  13  lakhs.     That  is  only 
in  the   Presidency  of  Madras.     Although  they  assured  us  that  the 
Act  was  introduced  not  to  increase   the   revenue,  they   have  been 
systematically  encroaching  upon  lands   belonging  to  the  public* 
!rhen,  as  to  the  charge  of  miisappropriation  in  our  own  presidency. 
There  are  two  or  three  charters  of  land   prevailing.     In  Chusda 
%nd  Tungari  and  other  districts,  the  ownership  of  the  land  is    with 
the  people,  not  with  the  Government.     The  Government,  in  viola* 
tion  of  the  several  regulations  passed  in  the  times  of  the   East 
India  Company,  have  been  gradually  extending  their  rights  over 
these  lands  belonging  to  the  people,  and  reserving  large  tracts  in 
them  to  the  detriment  of  the  cattle  and  the  general  health  of   the 
people.      Not  only  are  people  sufPering,  but  the  cattle  are  also 
dying  in  large  numbers.     The  death-rate  in  times  of  famine  has 
greatly  increased.     Last   year  in  two  or  three  districts  there  was 
an  increase  of  81,000  deaths  among  cattle,  owing  to  the  rigour  of 
the  Forest  Laws,  and  in  some  districts  the  Collectors  themselves 
have  reported  that  there  ought  to  be  some  relaxation  in  the  working 
of  these  laws*     By  the  Government's  short-sighted  and  immoral 
policy,  as  regards  forest  questions,  they  are   not  only  making  the 
people  still  poorer  and  more  helpless,  and  more  liable  to  succumb 
in  any  scarcity,  but  thoy  arc  also  causing  the  destruction  of  cattle 
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ih   large   numbera — cattle   which,  here   iu  ludia,  as  you  all  know, 
are  the  primary  requisite  of  all  agriculture.     Spade  culture  in  our 
poor   soils   is  practically  impossible  ;  a  man  cAnnot  dig  a  sufficient 
area  to  earn  a  subsistence.     Ploughing  is  essential,  but  this  without 
Cattle  is  impossible,  and  the   Government,  or  its  limb)  the  Forest 
Department,  is  gradually  but  certainly  destroying  the  cattle.     It  is 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  army,  as  in  the  case  of  excise^  the  Gov- 
ernment enter  on  a  course  and  originate  a  policy  ttpoh  the  highest, 
noblest  and  most  unassailable  principles,  but  having  got  in  the  end 
of  the  wedge,  they  throw  aside  all  these  principles,  and  thereafter 
work  the  scheme  for  their  own  profit.     They  created   an  army  to 
defend  their  own  territories^  they  have  expanded  it  so  as  to   enable 
them  to  seize  the  territories  of  others.     They  originated  the  excise 
to  check  insobriety,  and  theh  gradually  expanded  it  so  as  to  spread 
drunkenness  broadcast  and  increase   their  own  revenue.     So  they 
started  the  Forest  Administration  to  benefit  the  country  and  con- 
serve the  rights  of  posterity,  and  now  they  work  it  only  to  pile  up 
revenue,  careless  that  they  are  ruining  the  peasantry  and  perilling* 
the  existence  of  ant^  posterity.      Against   this   misconception   by 
Government  of  their  duty   to  Us,  to  England,  and  to  God,  this 
resolution  is  a  premonitory  protest ;  it  will  be  stronger  a  good  deal 
next  year)  and  I  ask  you  to  carry  it  unanimously.     {Loud  Cheers,) 
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Allahabad   (N.-W.  P.) 
(The  Late)  Hon'blb  PANDIT   AJUDHYANATHA. 

*  I  do  love 

*  Ity  (Jottntty's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender, 

*  More  holy  and  profound  than  mine  own  life^' 

Shakesjjenre, 

*'  U  his  countrymen  in  the  N.-W.  P.  were  found  to  be  luke- 
warm, which  they  were  not,  he  would  pay  Rs.  50,000  from  his 
own  pocket,  and  hold  the  Congress  at  his  own  expense.'^  These 
memorable  words  ringing  in  the  ears  of  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  of  hearing  them  were  uttered  by  tlui*^  earnest 
and  sincere  patriot,  Pandit  Ajudhj'a  Natlia,  who  had  identified 
himself  heart  and  soul  with  the  Congress  movement,  and  whose 
name  is  now  on  the  loving  lips  of  e%«ery  Congress  man.  Ho 
was  born  at  Agra  on  the  6th  Chaitra  Sudi,  Samvat  1897, 
corresponding  to  the  8th  of  April  1840.  The  father  of 
Pandit  Ajudhyanatha,  Pandit  Kedarnatha,  was  a  Kashmiri 
Brahman  by  caste,  and  was  a  merchant  prince  at  Agra.  lie 
also  held  for  some  time  the  distinguished  position  of  Primo 
Minister  to-  tbe  Nawab  of  Jalf  bar.  The  education  of  his  son 
was  by  no  means  neglected.  From  his  very  young  age  the 
Pandit  showed  a  special  aptitude  for  Persian  and  Arabic.  He 
joined  the  Agra  College  when  he  had  only  attained  his 
thirteenth  year.  He  there  indicated  unmistakable  signs  of 
future  greatness.  In  the  annual  report  on  the  state  of  Populal* 
Education  for  1860-61,  his  name  was  specially  referred  to  as  an 
"  intelligent  and  promising  student ''  and  his  answers  to  the 
questions  set  down  in  History  and  Philosophy  papers  were 
characterized  by  "  uncommon  acuteness  and  thought.^'  He  left 
the  College  in  1862  and  joined  the  Bar.  At  that  time  he  took 
a  very  active  and  prominent  part  in  establishing  the  Victoria 
College  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  zeal  and  libonility  of  some 
of  the  leading  and  respectable  citizens  of  Agra.     But  the  Citv 
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of  the  Taj  Mahal  was  not  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  the  further 
exploits  of  its  young  hero.     The  seat  of  Government  was  trans* 
ferred  from  Agra  to  Allahabad,  and   with  it  Pandit  Ajudhya 
Natha  had   to  repair  to  the  new  Capital,  which  was  till  the  last 
moment  of  his  life  the  scene  of   his  actions.     In  1 869  a  Ijaw 
Professorship  at  Agra  fell  vacant,   and  in  spite  of   numerous 
applicants  the  place  was  oiEfered  to  Pandit  Ajudhya  Natha  quite 
unsolicited.     He  commanded  a  ^nery  extensive  and  respectable 
practice  ;  but  amid  the  turmoil  of  a  busy  pleader's  life  he  kept 
up  his  studies  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  greatly  added  to  his 
stock    of   knowledge   of  English  by   carefully  and  diligently 
devouring  the  best  books  in  the  language  that  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on.     He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  starting  in  1679  a 
daily  paper  known  by  the  name  of  the  Indian  Herald,  which  held 
its  own  against  the  powerful  Anglo-Indian  organ,  the  Pioneery 
for  upwards  of  three  years.     It,  however,  failed  owing,  to  more 
causes  than  one*     It  was  afterwards  in   1890  that  the  Pandit 
took  up  another  paper  called  the  Indian    Union y  and  he  spared 
no   pains    to    make    it   useful    in  the  cause   of    his  country. 
The   Pandit   was   the   first   native   member  of  the  N.-W.  P 
Legislative    Council.     He  was  also  a  leading  member   of   the 
Senate  of  both  the  Calcutta  and  Allahabad  Universities.     But 
it  is  his  disinterested  and  conscientious  labours  in  connectioa 
with  the  Indian  National  Congress  that  have  endeared  him  \o 
hiscountrymen ;    and   they  were,  to  say  the  least,  beyond  all 
praise.     Though  the  Pandit  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  midst 
of  that  small  band  of  political  reformers  that  first  met  in  Bom- 
bay in  1885,  though  he  was  not  present  even  at  Calcutta  iu 
188'),  and  though  he  did  not  attend  the  Congress  Session  at 
Madras  in  1887,  yet  when  the  turn  came  for  Allahabad  in  1888, 
this  sturdy  champion  of  his  country's  cause  became,  in  fact,  the 
very   moving  spirit  of  that    august    assembly.     He   was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee,  and  in  his  ever  memo- 
rable address  of  welcome,  he  strongly  justified  his  own  conduct, 
and  so  enthusiastically  vindicated  the  action  of  his  countrymen, 
that  the  Congress  cause  gained  considerable  strength  in  the 
minds  of  all  reasonable  men^  both  European  and  Native,  in  this 
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country  as  well  as  iii  England.     He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
merely  during  the  four  days  that  the  Congress  assembled  showed 
an  amount  of  s4ir  and  bustle  and  then  for  the   rest  of  the  year 
threw  aside  everything  connected  with  the  Congress ;    '  he  did 
not  grow  red-hot  with  enthusiasm  one  day  and  cold  as  ice  ano- 
ther/ No,  the  learned  Pandit   worked  unceasingly  both  at  the 
Congress  sitting^j,  as  well   as  during  the  period  intervening 
between  Session  and  Session »     He  went  abroad  and  preached  tho 
Congress  cause  with  auch  energy,  enthusiasm,  eloquence  and 
sincerity  that  hordes  of  people  from  the  enemy's  camp  were  won 
over  to  his  side.  The  IndMH  Mirror ^  a  leading  journal  in  Bengal, 
thus  describes  the  Pandit's  mode  of  addressing  the  meeting  : — 
"  There  was  nothing  affected  about  hia  oratory.   He  did  not  speak 
in  cut  and  coined  sentences.  He  spoke  as  he  felt.     It  was  impos- 
sible to  mistake  Pandit  A  Judhya  Natha's  enthusiasnt  He  was  en- 
thusiastic to  a  fault.    Whether  in  conversation  in  small  circles  or 
when  mounted  on  the  rostrum,  he  drew  universal  attention  by  his 
hiilliant,  if  somewhat  ragged,  speech  and  animated  gestures, 
which  were  not  always  graceful.     If    his   gestures  sometimes 
appeared  exag^rated  and  grotesque,  it  was  because  his  feelings 
were  all  too  quick  with  him/*     When   Mr.   A.  O.  Hume,  the 
energetic  Secretary^  the  very  prop  and  pillar  of  the  Congress, 
expressed  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  England,  the  people 
grew  apprehensive  that  the  whole  national  movement  would 
collapse,  if  some  other  gentleman  of  equal  ability,  industry,  and 
perseverance  was  not  forthcoming.     Fortunately  for  the  coun- 
try such  a  man  was   found  in  Pandit  A  judhya   Natha,  and  by 
universal  consent  he  was  elected  Joint  General  Secretary,  which 
place  of  honour  he  held  till  the  last  day  of  his  life.     It  was 
anticipated  that   Mr.    Hume's    mantle  would  eventually   fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  A  judhya  Natha.     Rut   who  could  divine 
the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence  ?     The  old  Hume  survived 
the  young  Pandit,  who  fell  a  noble  victim  to  the  most  sacred 
cause  of  his  country.     As   a   recognition   of   his  distinguished 
services,  there  was  a  general  wish  expressed  that  he  should  be 
elected  President  of  the  Congress.     It  was  all  but  settled  that  the 
distinction  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Pandit  at  the  Nagpore 
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sitting ;  but  as  Bombay  had  supplied  four  Presidouts  and  Ben- 
gal two,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  a  chance  should  be  givea 
to  some  Madras  man  before  the  Pandit  from  N.- W.  P.  be  elected 
President.  With  rare  seU-abnegation  the  Pandit  most  will- 
ingly resigned  that  honor  in  favour  of  Mr.  Auauda  Charlu.  That 
gentleman,  in  course  of  his  Presidential  address  at  Nagpore  said, 
"  The  Hon^ble  Pandit  Ajudhya  Natha  is  unfortunately  for  both 
you  and  me  not  a  Madrassy.  Were  it. not  that  he  generously 
abdicated  the  dignity  in  favour  of  Madras,  I  should  gladly 
have  avoided  the  danger  of  accepting  a  situation  that  woul(l 
draw  me  into  comparison  with  that  unselfish  whole-hearted,  in-t 
trepid  and  outspoken  apostle  of  this  great  national  movemenr.'* 
But  that  honor  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy.  While  returning' 
from  STagpore  he  caught  cold,  which,  notwithstanding  the  skilful 
treatment  of  his  medical  attendant  and  all  that  human  help  could 
do,  developed  into  pneumonia,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  11th 
January  1892  carried  oil  a  noble  champion,  a  very  pillar  of 
strength,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole  country  from  Mount 
Everest  to  Cape  Comorin  with  sorrow.  The  news  of  his  death 
was  as  shocking  as  it  was  sudden.  "  A  bolt  from  the  blue  on  a 
sunny  mid-day  could  not  be  more  unexpected  and  bewildering.** 
Hardly  were  the  teai"s  shed  for  Bradlaugh,  the  disinterested 
knight  for  India  in  England  dry,  when  nnforti^nate  India  was 
moved  by  another  dire  calamity  to  shod  them  so  soon  after 
the  sudden  death  of  the  undaunted  champion  of  her  liberties. 
But  of  what  avail  were  all  these  tears  and  sobs?  The  decrees 
of  the  Almighty  are  irrevocable,  and  Pandit  Ajudhya  Natha 
was  by  His  mandate  called  away  from  the  '  vale  of  tears '  to  a 
happier  and  a  better  land.  In  him  the  people  have  lost  their 
most  patriotic  and  fearless  leader,  the  Government  a  verj' 
trusted  and  prudent  Counsellor.  The  Universities  of  Calcutta 
jiud  Allababad  were    deprived  of  a  very  practical  and  gifted 
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senator.  The  Yice-Cliancellor  of  the  Allahabad  University 
in  his  Convocation  speech  bemoaned  his  death  in  these  words  : 
*'  He  took  a  very  keen  interest  in  education,  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  our  meetings,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  our  work 
intellectual  powers  which  only  few  possess.  He  was  a  man 
of  whom  any  cguntry  and  any  race  might  well  be  proud.  His 
character  was  of  the  highest,  his  ability  was  undoubted,  and 
his  acquirements  were  of  the  mo^t  varied  description."  The 
Allahabad  High  Court,  too,  lost  in  him  a  very  zealous  and 
erudite  advocate  of  the  highest  integrity  of  character.  As  a 
token  of  regard  and  admiration  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Kuox 
sent  a  floral  wreath  to  decorate  the  Pandit's  bier.  The  learned 
Chief  Justice  also  highly  eulogised  the  Pandit's  intellectual 
calibre  in  these  terms  :  *  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  us  to  listen 
to,  and  we  frequently  derived  instruction  from  the  lega^ 
arguments  of,  Pandit  Ajudhya  Natha.  I  confess  that  I  have 
not  unfrequently  been  captivated  by  the  display  on  sudden 
and  difficult  emergencies,  in  his  case,  of  his  knowledge  of  law, 
the  subtlety  of  his  mind,  and  his  persuasive  powers.'  The 
most  prominent  feature  in  his  character  was  that  he  was  a 
whole-hearted  and  fearless  man,  true  to  his  convictions,  and 
pincere  and  earnest  in  all  what  he  said  or  did.  When  the 
fourth  sitting  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  was  held  in 
Allahabad  in  1888,  there  was  organized  a  very  strong  oppo- 
sition headed  by  some  of  the  highest  official^  in  the  land. 
*  None  but  the  intrepid  and  unsetfisb  Pandit  could  have  floated 
the  Congress  argosy  over  the  boisterous  confluence  of  the  Colvin, 
DufEerin,  and  Syed  Ahmed  rapids  at  the  time,'  Had  Provi- 
dence spared  him  for  some  years  more,  there  is  little  duubt  that 
he  would  h^ve  perhaps  been  the  foremost  soldier  in  carrying  the 
Congress  stand^^rd  to  Victory.  But  alas !  that  was  not  to  be. 
It  is,  however,  a  oonaolation  to  his  loving  countrymen  to, 
recollect  that  the  feeling  that  stood  uppermost  in  his  heart  up 
to  the  last  da}'  of  his  life  was  a  feeling  of  ardent  love  and 
devotion  towards  his  countiy. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  TOE  SPEECHES  OP 
HON'BLB  PAKDIT  AJUDHYA  NATHA. 

THE  FOUETH  INDIAN  NATIONAL,  CONGRESS. 

(Speech  delivered  before  the  First  Sitting  of  the  Fourth  Indian 
National  Congress  held  at  Allahabad  on  the  26^&  December 
1888,  in  welcoming  the  delegates.) 

Gentlemen, — On  behalf  of  the  Reception  ComnHttee,  I  offer  you 
a  most  hearty  welcome.  I  rejoice  to  see  so  many  friieQ^  and  coun- 
trymen, many  of  whom  have  come  long  distances  and  at  great 
personal  inconvenience,  assembled  to  try  and  secure,  by  all  loyal  and 
constitutional  means,  the  amelioration  of  the  political  condition  of 
India.  (Cheers.)  It  is  a  matter  for  great  rejoicing  that  all  the  leaders 
of  native  opinion  from  all  the  various  provinces,  and'thd  representa- 
tives of  all  the  different  communities  of  the  Empire^  have  assembled 
here  this  day  to  labour  for  that  swnmum  bonum,  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.  {Cheers.)  If  Allahabad  has  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  the  first  to  secure  the  patronage  of  thi»  great  national 
institution,  it  may  well  be  proud  of  being  the  first  ptace  where  ita 
organization  has  arrived  at  a  Mr  state  of  perfectk)n.  (CTieers.) 
But  while  our  organization  has  so  much  improved,  I  regret  to  say 
that  our  arrangements  for  your  reception  have-  »ot  been,  by 
any  means,  as  satisfactory  as  they  were  at  either  Calcutta 
or  Madras.  ('  No,  no,  ')  But,  gentlemen,  in  eonsideration 
of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  our  way  by  the  civil  and  military  autho^ 
rities,  we  have  some  claim  to  your  indulgence.  We  were  first  of  all 
led  to  believe— I  may  say  distinctly  informed — ^that  we  should  be 
permitted  to  occupy  the  Khnsro  Bagh  for  our  encampn^nt.  But  a 
little  later,  to  our  great  disappointment,  we  were  told  that  the  requi- 
site permission  could  not  be  accorded  (cries  of  «*  shame  I  *')  ;  and  no 
satisfactory  reason  was  assigned  for  this  change  of  front.  In  April, 
after  much  negotiation,  permission  was  granted  to  us  to  pitch  our 
camp  on  a  large  plot  of  waste  gi*ound  lying  between  the  fort  rail- 
way station  and  the  fort,  on  payment  of  rent.  This  rent  we  paid  in 
advance,  and  we  were  assured  that  there  would  be  no  further  diffi* 
culty   in  the  way  of  our  occupying  that  piece  of  land.    But,  gentle' 
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men,  in  the  month  of  August — four  months  later— ^-wte  Were  informecl 
that  on  sanitary   grounds  we   could  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  that 
place,   and  the  rent  money ^  which  we  had  paid  in  advance,  was  re- 
turned to  usv     Then  we  managed  to  secure  a  group  of  houses  belong, 
ing  to  members  of  the  Reception  Committee,  and  other  f  riends,  not 
very   far  away  from  the  offic©  of  the  Pioweer^     This  Was  too  much 
for  our  opponents,   and  as  some  of  the  houses  wei*e  unfortunately 
situated  within   the    Cantonment  limits,  the  Military  authorities 
arbitrarily  prohibited  our  utilizing  those  houses  for  Congress  purposes. 
(*^  Shame")  No  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  we 
were  going  to  make.     It  was  apparently  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Congress   Camp — and  you  have  seen  what  a  beautiful  and  perfectly 
managed  camp  ours  is — would  be  the  filthiest  and   most   insanitary 
fo  all   gatherings.     ("  Shame")    It  is   not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  other  gvithering  for   any   other  purpose   would  have  been  thus 
barred.    Hundreds   of  thousands  of  men,   poor,   ill-clothed,   ill-fed, 
and  I  fear  not  a  few  of  them    far   from    clean,   are    allowed    to 
occupy    land    no    further    from    the    fort    at    the    yearly    fair — 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  every  twelfth  year  swell  to  millions — 
but  no  authorities,  civil  or  military,  interfere  with  them.     But  our 
gathering  of  less  than  1,500  gentlemen,  aU  well  fed  and  well  clothed, 
could  not  be  permitted  on  sanitary  groiinds.     Then,  as  a  last  resource, 
we  were  obliged  to  rent  these  premises  where  we  are  now  assembled. 
You  can,  therefore,  easily  imagine  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have 
had  to  contend.     We  obtained  possession  of  this  house  and  ground  on 
the  Ist  November,  and  had  barely  six  weeks  in  which  to  make  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  housing  and  feeding  over  1,200  delegates. 
(Cheers.)    Those  friends  of  ours  who  have  come  from  Madras  will, 
I  hope,  remember  that  the  task  of  providing  for  the   delegates  in 
Allahabad  has  not  been  so  easy  as  at  Madras,  where  His  Excellenoy 
the  Governor  himself  lent  them  tents,  assisted  them  in  many  ways, 
and  sympathized  with  their  work.     (Cheers,)     But   here   I   had   to 
dance  attendance  for  an  hour  at  least  in  the  Fort  of  Allahabad, 
waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  officers  to  grant  me  an  audience — officers 
who  not    only   gave  us  no   assistance,  but    quite    the   contrary. 
{Laughter,  and  cries  o/^  shame")     All  this  will  convince  you   that 
we  have  some  claim  to  your  indulgence. 

I  shall  now  ask  you  to  elect  your  own  President.  But  before  you 
proceed  with  his  election,  you  may  perhaps  expect  me  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the   opposition   of  other  kinds   that   we  have  had  to 
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encounter.     You  are   now  very  familiar  with   the   nature  of  that 
opposition.     You  know  the  strength  of  that  opposition,  and  you  also 
know  that  it  ie  fast  losing  its  power  for  evilj  and  dying  out,  as  all 
unrighteous  things  sooner  or   later  die.     (^CheerSi)  But  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  refer  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  to  our 
most  esteemed,  but  much  abused  friend,  Mr.  HumOi     (Loud  cheers.) 
Mr.  Hume  has  not  only  now,  but  for  years  past)  been  working  with 
infinite  and  unselfish  zeal  to  promote  the  welfare  of  India,  and  we  may 
leave  it  to  time  to  vindicate  his  action   from   the  strictures  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.    (Cheers),   Again,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that 
portion  of  the  Anglo- Indian   press  which  delights  in  ridiciding  and 
contemning  the  aspirations  of  the  native  community  left  no  stone 
un turned   to  bring  discredit  on  Mr.  Humci    (^Cheers,    and  cries  of 
**  shame,  ^^  But  we  are  not  children.     We  know  the  game  they  are 
playing  ;  and  we  mean  to  stick  to  Mr.  Hume  to  the  last.   (Loud  and 
prolonged  cheers.)  His  advice  to  us  has  always  been  loyalty  and  modera- 
tion, and  yet  he  has  been  stigmatized  as  the  most  seditious  man  in  India. 
The  next  reason  which  induces  me  to  refer  to  this  opposition  is  the 
speech  of  Lord  Dufferin,  who  speaks  of  the  seditious  nature  of  some 
of   our  writings   and  speeches*     Some  few*  thoughtless  non-official 
opponents  had  already,  it  is  true,  adopted  similar  means  to  discredit 
us.     But  I  am  surprised,  I  am  astonished,  to  find  any  sensible  man, 
let  alone  a  gentleman  occupying  the  position  of  a  Viceroy,  bringing  a 
charge  of  disloyalty  against  us.  (Chaers.)  It  is  impossible — and  I  say* 
it  with  great  confidence  —  to  find  on  the  face  of  this  earth  a  people  more 
loyal  than  my  countrymen.  (Loud  cheers,)  We  claim  the  more  perfect 
union  of  "India  and  England,  and  yet  we  are    called  disloyal !  Are 
we    disloyal?     (Loud  cries   of  ^^ no,  noJ^)  Some   people  have  gone 
the  length  of   talking  such  nonsense   as   to   say   that  we  want    the 
Russians  to  come  into  the  country*     (Laughter,)     Now,  gentlemen, 
I  ask  you,  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose   that  the  educated  natives  of 
India,  who  have  such  an  admiration  for  the  free  and  representative 
institutions  of  England,   could  ever,    wish    to   be    under    Russian 
rule  or  become  Russian  serfs?  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  History   we 
have  read,  English  education  we»have  received,  with  Englishmen  we 
have  mixed  and  mixed  freely,  but  we  are  not  credited,  it  would  seem? 
with   even   sense   enough   to   realize  that   the  English  Government 
is  far  better  than  the   Russian    or    than  that  of  anv  other  Euro-  • 
pean  Power.  The    existence  of    the    Congress,  the  very  meetings 
which  we  hold  annually,  ai'c  the  best  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the 
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British  Government.  (Cheers,)  Where  wiJl  you  find  any  Government 
which  would  allow  a  foreign  country,  which  it  has  pleased  Providence 
to  place  under  its  charge,  to  have  the  same  constitutional  freedom 
of  speech  as  the  British  Government  has  been  pleased  to  grant  to  us  ? 
( Cheers.)     I  will  only  mention  to  you  one  instance  as  a  signal  proof 
of  our  loyalty.     When  a  couple  of  years  ago  there  was  some  talk  of 
a  Russian  invasion,  not  only  our  men,    but  mark  please,  also  our 
women,   expressed  in  an  unmistakable  manner  their  wish   that  the 
Russians  should  be  kept  out  of  the  country  by  all  possible  means 
{cheers) ;    and  were  ready,  in  some  cases,  it  is  said,  to  sacrifice  those 
jewels,  so  dear  to  all  females,  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.    {Loud 
cheers,)     If  occasion    arises  we  will  prove  to   our  opponents  that 
it  is   we   who  are  loyal  and   not  they ;    it  is  we  who  will  support 
the  Government  and  not  they ;   it  is   we  who  will  be  ready  with 
our  purses   and   not  they.     (Cheers.)     We  fully  acknowledge  the 
inestimable   blesssings  conferred  upon  us  by  Government ;  we  most 
gratefully  admit  the  numberless  benefits   derived   by   India  from 
British  rule,  and  all  that  we   now  say  is  this,   viz.,  that  there  is 
yet  room  for  improvement ;  that  England   can  confer   still  further 
blessings  upon  us ;  and  that,  therefore,  *we  may   properly  approach 
our  Most  Gracious  Empress — approach   her  most    respectfully   and 
loyally — with  the  prayer  that  she  will  cause  all  those  gracious  pledges 
given  on  her  behalf  to  be  now  more  fully  redeemed.     ( Cheers,) 
England  has  been   the  first  to  introduce  free  institutions  into  this 
country,  and  we  ask  Her  Majesty  now  to  extend  them  so  far  as  the 
circumstances  will  permit,  so  that  to  the   end  of  time   the   English 
Gt>vernment  may  be  held  up  to  all  the  civilized   Governments  under 
the  sun,   as  thie  very  model  of  perfection.      Cheers.)    That    our 
prayers  will  be  granted  sooner  or  later  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Two  years  ago  I  gave  the  subject  of  the  Congress  my  best  con- 
sideration, and  after  mature  deliberation  I  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that,  so  far  from  being  dangerous  to  Government,  it  embodies 
the  essential  germ  of  the  permanency  of  the  British  Government. 
(Cheers,)  I  have  since  then,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin's  letter  and  Lord  Dufferin's  speech*  as  a  loyal  subject  of  Her 
Majesty,  re-considered  the  matter,  and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  in  any  of  our  speeches,  publications, 
or  proceedings,  anything  which  is  at  all  seditious,  or  which  in  any 
way  approaches  to  sedition.  You  know  the  multifarioub  duties  of  a 
57 
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Viceroy,  and  you  know  the  heavy  work  of  a  Lieuteuaut-Goyemor, 
and  I  believe  that  these  exalted  officials  have  not  had  the  time  to 
study  carefully  our  pamphlets,  but  have  received  their  information 
as  to  their  general  purport  and  bearing  at  second  hand,  and  you 
know  what  the  value  of  that  kind  of  second  hand  information  is. 
(Lauffhter.)  But  this  being  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject 
of  the  Queen  to  prove,  by  his  firmness  in  the  cause,  and  by  his 
moderation,  that  the  charges  brought  against  us  by  our  kind 
opponents  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  These  criticisms  and  this 
opposition  have  given  rise  to  certain  misapprehensions,  the  most 
prominent  among  these  being  the  idea  that  the  Government  means  to 
do  injury  to  those  who  join  th 3  Congress.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  such  a  rumour.  The  great  nation  on  whose  possessions 
the  sun  never  sets— the  most  advanced  of  nations,  the  first  to 
introduce  free  institutions  into  this  country,  and  teach  us  that  rulei's 
were  created  for  the  good  of  subjects,  not  subjects  for  the  pleasure 
of  rulers — the  noble  nation  that  has  united  justice  with  freedom,  will 
never  allow  its  officers  to  i-esort  to  such  unjustifiable  and  unconstitu- 
tional measures.  {Cheers,)  Englishmen  as  a  nation  are  not  capable 
of  suppressing  any  loyal  cofistitutioual  organization  by  any  arbitary 
or  unfair  means.  {Cheers,)  Having  said  this  much  I  am  obliged  to 
say  something  more  which  is  not  quite  so  pleasant.  News  comes  to 
us  from  district  after  district  that  people  have  been  told  by  their 
official  superiors  that  they  would  "come  to  grief"  if  they  joined* 
subscribed  to,  or  in  any  way  aided  the  National  Congress.  Heports 
of  this  nature  have  reached  me  from  Cawnpore,  Etawah,  Agra, 
Aligm*h^  and  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  I  have  letters 
in  my  office  to  the  effect  that  in  one  of  the  towns  in  the  Aliguiii 
district  people  held  meetings,  and  were  ready  not  only  to  elect 
delegates  but  to  prove  unmistakably  the  interest  they  take  in  the 
Congress  by  putting  their  hands  deep  into  their  pockets.  (^Cheers.) 
But  down  came  the  news  "  The  district  officer  will  be  displeased 
with  you."  {'*  Shame  ,'^^)  In  Gorakhpore  anti-Congress  meetings 
were  held,  and  Grovemment  officers  took  part  in  them.  ('<  Shame  !  ") 
Important  people  were  forbidden  to  take  part  in  Congress  meetings. 
Well,  Sir,  a  great  many  rumours  are  circulated  which  are  not  true, 
and  we  will  hope  that  some  of  these  at  least  may  be  more  or  less 
untrae.     ( Laughter^ 

Then  there  is  an  idea  that  the  Congress  party  is  only  a  microscopic 
minoritr.   (Ltt^hier^    But  it  is  not  only  natives  who  have  received 
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an  English  education,  and  even  these  may  now  be  numbered  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  who  take  part  in  this  movement.  I  see 
before  me,  even  in  this  Congress,  numbers  of  gentlemen  who,  though 
very  highly  educated  and  cultured,  have  not  received  any  so-called 
English  education.  I  have  been  to  several  places  in  these  provinces 
in  connection  with  the  Congress,  and  wherever  I  went  I  found 
great  enthusiasm  prevailing  amongst  all  classes  of  people,  and  what 
you  will  be  still  more  pleased  to  hear  is  that  we  have  received  con- 
tributions from  all  classes,  even  from  those  who  profess  to  be  against 
the  Congress.  {Laughter  andcJieers,)  Nay,  from  some  of  those  whose 
names  figure  high  on  the  list  of  so-called  anti-Congress  Associations. 
{Ckeertj  and  eries  of  ^*  Name/  H'tmeJ^"^)  I  cannot,  of  course,  dis- 
close their  names,  for  they  accompanied  their  donations  with  special 
requests  that  their  names  should  never  be  disclosed,  I  have  also 
received  large  subscriptions  from  native  noblemen  on  condition  that 
their  names  should  not  be  disclosed  because  they  are  afraid  of  the 
officials.     {LaugkUr,) 

A  question  was  recently  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  mem- 
ber, in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Native  Princes  and  the  Maho- 
medans  as  a  body  were  against  the  Co|igress.  C*No,  no.")  You 
have  here  seated  on  the  platform  Sirdar  Dayal  Singh,  the  premier 
Sikh  nobleman  of  the  Punjab.  Our  illustrious  friend  the  Maharajah 
of  Durbhunga,  a  Brahmin  of  the  Brahmins,  the  premier  nobleman 
of  Bengal,  had  made  arrangements  to  come  here  to-day ;  but  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  no  control — a  sudden  attack  of  illness 
— prevented  him  from  being  present.  Here,  too,  you  have  Maho- 
med^ns,  noblemen  of  the  highest  birth,  scions  of  the  ez-Boyal 
houses  of  Delhi  and  Oudh,  and  others.  Well,  who  are  the  Princes 
that  are  against  us?  The  Maharajah  of  Benares,  and  he  alone;  and 
if  I  understand  Kajah  Shiva  Persad,  who  is  attending  this  Congress 
this  year  and  declares  himself  to  be  a  delegate,  even  the  Maharajah 
of  Benares  is  not  against  the  Congress,  indeed  approves  it,  but  only 
desires  to  protest  against  certain  speeches  and  writing^  of  some 
Congressmen  which  he  disapproves,  (Lauffhtsr^)  But  can  the 
Maharajah  of  Benares  represent  the  Princes  of  India,  or  ourselves? 
{Cries  of  "  JVo.")  Has  he  anything  in  common  with  us  ?  ("  JVb,  no."  -j 
Then,  besides  the  Maharajah  oi  BenareP|*  there  are  some  gentlemen 
who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  authors  of  certain  anti- 
Congress  pamphlets  and  letters  to  the  press.  I  have  the  honuor  of 
knowing  some  of  them  persoiially,  and  can   tell  you   that,  so   fai' 
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from  writing  those  pamphlets,  they  are  unable  to  understand  them. 
(Laughter,)  Since  this  question  was  put  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  have  tried   in  vscin  to   ascertain  what  Native  Princes  were  against 


us^ 


Again,  I  ask  you  to  turn  your  eyes  round  this  hall  and  see  if  it  is 
true  that  Mahomedans  do  not  sympathize  with  us.  In  the  last 
Congress  the  number  of  Mussulman  delegates  was  83  ;  now  it  is 
more  than  double  this.  [Cries  of  "  Treble/  treble  /'*)  The  Mahome- 
dans of  Oudh  have  returned  at  one  meeting  57  delegates,  including^ 
merabars  of  the  Royal  house  of  Oudh.  (Cheer/t.)  Some  27  Mahome- 
dan  delegates  have  been  returned  by  the  district  of  Allahabad,  and 
no  less  than  11  were  returned  from  a  place  where  you  might  not 
have  believed  that  even  a  single  one  would  be  elected.  (A  voice^ 
"  Aligurhy)  Yes,  how  rightly  you  have  guessed  the  name.  (Laugh- 
ter and  cheers.)  And  now  you  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
so-called  opposition  which  sounds  very  nicely,  but  in  which  there  is 
no  reality,  as  all  can  see,  when  our  oppoitents  are  obliged  to  hftve 
recourse  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  putting  forward  these  few 
titled  inanities  to  show  that  the  Princes  of  India  are  against  us ; 
they  stand  self- condemned  and  need  no  further  refutation  from  us  ; 
nor  is  it  my  duty  n«w,  I  am  happy  to  say,  to  have  any  fault  to  find 
with  the  Mahomedans,  generally,  for  not  joining  us,  much  less  for 
opposing  us;  and  if  any  Hindu  can  claim  the  honour  of  enjo)'- 
insr  an  intimate  intercourse  with  the  Mahomedans  of  this 
country,  I  certainly  can,  and  I  can  assure  you  that,  as  a 
body,  they  are  not  against  us.  But,  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  I  have 
detained  you  too  long.  (Cries  of  ^^  No^  no,^^  and  ^*Go  on.'^)  It  i* 
enough  for  me  now  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  thresh 
out  this  question,  persistent  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  Congress  are 
the  best  and  almost  the  only  proofs  that  you  can  now-a-days  give 
of  true  and  heartfelt  loyalty  to  our  beloved  Queen -Empress,  {houd 
cheers,)  Our  strength  has  been  tned,  our  firmness  has  been  tested, 
and  our  loyalty  is  unquestionable.  Then,  gentlemen,  what  else  is 
required  for  our  success  ?  One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  is  required. 
We  require — and  I  say  it — to  reach  the  ears  and  attract  the 
eyes  of  the  people  in  England ;  we  require  only  to  create  a  deep 
interest  in  Indian  affairs  in\he  Houses  of  Parliament  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Bntish  nation.  (Cheers.)  1  do  not  think  that,  hereafter,  you 
will  find  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  quite  so  bare  as  in 
times  past  they  ever  became  as  soon  as  an  Indian  question  was 
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brought  before  the  House.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
two  Houses  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  will  henceforth  com- 
mence to  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  Indian  affairs;  and  I  hope  most 
sincerely  they  will  never  for  a  moment  be  misled  by  the  cuckoo  cries 
of  our  local  opponents,  who,  incapable  of  refuting  our  arguments  or 
justifying  their  frantic  and  unconstitutional  opposition,  charge  us,  and 
as  they  well  know  falsely,  with  disloyalty.     (^Cheers. ") 

This  is  a  charge  that  we  will  not  submit  to.  Let  them  call 
us  by  any  other  opprobrious  designation  they  please,  and  we 
will  treat  them  with  the  silent  contempt  they  merit.  But  if 
they  charge  us  with  disloyalty,  we  fling  back  the  charge  in  their 
teeth,  and  say  truly,  that  it  is  they  and  not  we  who  arc  the  real 
traitors  to  their  coun:ry  and  their  Queen.  (Loud  cheers.)  And  now, 
gentlemen,  I  have  already  detained  you  too  long  (No,  No),  and 
must  now  ask  yoir  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  a  President. 

II. 

NEEDED  REFORMS  IN  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCILS. 

(^Speech  delivered  before  (he  second  sitting  of  the  Seventh  Indian 
National  Congress  held  at  Bombay^  on  the  29M  December  189U, 
in  seconding  the  Resolution  in  regard  to  the  Expansion  and 
Reforms  of  the  Legislative  Councils.  Sir  William  IVedderburn, 
Bart.,  in  the  chair.) 

The  Hon'blh  Pandit  Ajudhyanatha  then  rose  and  said: — 
Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Dei^egates, — It  is  now  my 
privilege  and  duty  to  second  this  proposition,  and  I  am  proud 
to  follow  an  eminent  leader  like  Mr.  Norton.  You  in  general, 
Hud  those  of  my  brethren  who  come  from  the  North -West 
Provinces,  and  Oudh  in  particular,  are  well  aware  of  the  storm 
of  opposition  which  was  raised  against  us  last  year,  especially 
in  connection  with  this  resolution,  i  said  to  you,  then,  that 
that  opposition  was  bound  soon  to  die  out.  Pardon  me  for  saying 
that  that  proved  me  to  be  somewhat  of  a  prophet.  There  is  now 
really  no  opposition  worthy  of  the  name  {hear,  hear,)  although  a 
Government  official  Iiere  and  there,  makes  the  best  of  any  opportu- 
nity which  he  may  have  of  using  his  official  influence  to  prevent  the 
people  of  his  district  taking  part  in  this  Congrdss.     (^Shame,) 
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In  those  days  we  were,  it  was  alleged,  a  set  of  rebels;  Stuff  and 
nonsense  !  (Laughter  and  Cheers,)  We  are  the  most  loyal  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  {Renewed  Cheers,)  We  are  those  who  have 
ever  been  worshippers  of  our  Sovereign  !  Our  f  liends  knew  well  the 
hollowness  of  this  libel  on  us,  and  they  have  now,  I  fancy,  dropped 
it.  They  know  tha,t  we  have  always  -said  that  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  was  a  very  good  Government.  All  that  we  added  was  that 
if  it  were  a  little  more  open  to  conviction,  a  little  less  distrustful  of 
the  people,  and  a  little  less  expensive  {laughter)  it  would  be  still 
better.  {Cheers  )  This,  we  then  thought,  this  we  still  think,  and 
therefore  desire  to  effect  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  administration 
of  the  country,  by  associating  in  it  our  best  men,  who.  really  do 
understand,  which  even  our  best  rulers  do  not  how  and  where, 
exactly,  the  shoe  pinches. 

Let  me,  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  me,  set  before  you  three  facts 
which  almost  mathematically  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  this 
primary  reform  that  we  are  seeking.  I  shall  first  take  the  Viceregal 
Council;  under  the  Indian  Councils  Act,  by  virtue  of  which  these 
Councils  are  constituted,  every  member,  official  and  non-of&cial,  lias 
the  right  and  privilege  of  introducing  any  Bill  that  he  pleases  into 
the  Council.  It  may  be  thrown  out  by  the  votes  of  the  majority,  or 
it  may  he  vetoed  by  Her  Majasty's  Government ;  but  no  one  under 
the  British  House  of  Parliament,  you  would  have  thought,  would 
venture  to  interfere  with  this  privilege  of  a  British  subject  explicitly 
conferred  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
authority  of  Parliament  does  not,  it  would  seem,  go  for  much  in 
India.  There  is  a  rule — you  may  take  it  from  me — that  before  any 
Bill  is  introduced  into  the  Couneil  of  the  Viceroy  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  Bill  must  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  (^*  shamed)  Even  after  tliis  communication  the  jwor  Bill 
cannot  be  introduced  unless  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Govern- 
ment here  both  say  yes  or  do  not  say  "  no,"  to  it  within  a  certain 
period  ;  I  believe  two  months. 

[A  DELEGATE  :  Six  mouths.j  Some  one  says  six  months,  bat  I 
believe  the  time  is  not  so  long  as  that.  When  you  come  to  realize  ' 
that  there  are  commonly,  on  an  average,  only  14  meetings  of  the 
Viceregal  Council  held  in  Calcutta,  you  can  very  well  imagine  the 
result  of  this  restriction.  That  is  fact  Number  one.  (I  do  not 
believe  in  generalities,  but  I  believe  in  facts.)  The  next  fact  is  that 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  Viceroy's  Council  .sits  at  Simla* 
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ftiid  that  at  Simla  no  nou^oflieial  member  as  a  rule  is  present,  because 
of  the  tnfling  allowance,  some  six  hundred  pounds  I  think,  allowed 
to  each  non- official  member  each  season,  and  which  the  Government 
cannot,  it  says,  afford  to  give  twice  in  the  year,  so  as  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  non- official  members  at  the  Simla  Session  also. 
Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  during  this  greater  part  of  the 
year  legislation  is  carried  on  without  any  non -official  members,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  if  the  Council  were  sitting  in  Calcutta,  with 
its  full  legal  complement  of  non -officials  ?  The  third  fact  is  that  for 
the  last  two  years  no  single  meeting  of  the  United  Provinces'  Council 
has  been  held  at  Allahabad.  In  thinking  of  that  no  milder  word  has 
occurred  to  me  to  describe  our  supposed  Government  by  Council 
than  that  of  "  farce  ;  "  my  fiiend  Mr.  Norton  says  it  is  a  **  sham,'' 
but  English  is  a  foreign  language  to  me  {laughter^)  and  I  am  not.^ 
quite  sure  of  the  difference  between  "  sham"  and  •*  A  shavie"  and  I 
will  adhere  to  my  own  epithet  "  a  farce  ; ''  and,  truly,  for  India  a 
melancholy  one  ! 

Now,  if  the  President  will  allow  me  to  mention  only  one  other  fact 
I  shall  be  much  obliged.  {Cries  of  "  ffo  on.")  We  know  that  Govern- 
ment at  limes  is  not  over  wise  (lavghter,)  In  October  this  year,  1 
went  down  to  Calcutta,  and  it  was  reported  to  the  police  authorities 
that  so-and-so  had  come  with  so  many  servants,  had  put  up  in  such 
a  house,  and  remained  so  long.  Now  yesterday  in  this  compound 
was  seen  a  head  constable,  whose  name  is  Mansab  Alii,  who  has 
come  from  Allahabad  (where  I  came  from)  and  he  was  making  close 
inquiries  as  to  what  persons  have  come  from  the  North -West  Pro- 
vinces, especially  Government  officialsw     {Shame.) 

Ill 

THE  SALT,  THE  INCOME  TAX,  AND  EXCISE  QUESTIONS. 

{Speech  delivered  be/ore  the  Seventh  Indian  National  Congress,  held 
at  Nagpur  on  the  30th  December  1891,  Rat  Bahadur  P.  Anunda 
Charlu  presiding). 

Pandit  Ajudhtanatha — Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Dele- 
gates,— It  is  now  my  duty  to  propose  the  sixth  Besolution  for  your 
acceptance.     I  proceed  first  to  read  it : — 

That  this  Congress  concurs  with  its  predecessors  in  strongly  advoea^ 
ting  :— 

(a)     The  reduction  of  the  Salt  tax^  by  at  least  the  amount  of  its 
latest  enhancement* 
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(h)     The  raising  of  the  Income  tax  ttixable  minimum  from  Rs. 
500  to  Rs.     IfiOO, 

(c)  Persistent  pressure  by  the  Government  of  India  on  all 
provincial  Administrations,  to  inducethem  to  carry  out, 
in  its  integrity,  the  .excise  policy  enunicated  in  paras. 
103,  lOIf  Und  105  of  the  Despatch,  published  in  the 
**  Gazette  of  IndicC*  of  March  Ist^  1890,  and  the  intro^ 
duction  of  a  simple  system  of  local  option  in  the  case  of 
ail  villages. 

In  other  words,  we  propose  to  ask  the  Government  to  reduce  the 
8alt  tax,  to  raise  the  taxahle  minimum  income  to  Ks.  1,000,  and  to 
compel  its  subordinates  to  cany  out  that  policy  in  regard  to  excise 
which  was  sketched  out  by  that  Government  itself.  In  defence  of 
the  enhancement  of  the  Salt  duty  it  is  said,  first,  that  it  is  an  indirect 
tax,  and  that  it  entails  upon  each  man  so  small  <\  contribution  that  it 
matters  very  little  whether  it  is  enhanced  or  not.  But  it  is  forgotten 
that  this  is  a  country  where  admittedly  from  60  to  60  millions  of 
people  live  on  the  verge^f  starvation,  and  that  therefore  even  this 
light  additional  burden  weighs  heavily  upon  them.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  dealing  with  questions  between  the  landlord  and  money- 
lender on  one  side,  and  the  ryot  on  the  other,  is  profuse  in  its 
professions  of  sympathy  and  compassion  ;  but  in  dealing  with  a  tax 
by  which  its  own  coffers  are  to  be  filled  to  enable  it  to  conmiit  acts 
of  extravagance,  or  worse,  on  the  frontier  and  elsewhere,  those 
humane  feelings  are  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

I  think  I  am  entitled  to  spe^ik  of  the  evils  of  the  income  tax  as  it 
affects  people  whose  income  is  small  in  my  part  of  the  country,  and 
to  speak  with  some  authority.  Many  come  to  me  for  advice.  I 
have  a  large  number  of  acquaintances  in  the  Public  Service,  many  of 
whom  are  assessors  of  this  income  tax.  It  is  a  fact  in  Upper  India 
that  if  any  officer  of  Government  in  any  particular  year  reduces  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  tax  within  his  jurisdiction,  he  is  called  upon 
for  an  explanation,  and  a  satisfactory  explanation  too.  Tou  know 
what  is  meant  by  satisfactory — an  explanation  which  gives  satisfac- 
tion to  the  superior  authorities ;  but  in  almost  every  instance  no 
explanation,  however  satisfactory  in  itself,  is  consider  technically 
satisfactory.  But  if  an  income  tax  officer  is  so  fortunate  as  to  show 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  tax  levied  by  him  in  any  particular 
year^  so  far  from  being   called   upon  to  give   an  explanation,    he  is 
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commended  to  the  notice  of  his  superior  officers.  I  remember  that 
when  the  Act  was  passed  in  Mr.  Wilson's  time  one  Deputy  Collector 
was  actually  recommended  for  promotion  on  that  account.  (Shame,) 
Now,  gentlemen,  that  being  the  case,  on  whom  should  the  burden  fall  ? 
Upon  these  whose  incomes  are  small  ?  In  the  first  place,  they  do 
not  keep  very  elaborate  accounts,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prove  what 
their  exact  income  is.  In  the  second  place,  even  if  they  can  prove  it, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  a  bond  fide  hearing.  It  is  obvious 
then,  that  we  ask  you  to  adopt  this  resolution  in  the  interests  not  of 
your  wealthy  countrymen,  but  of  those  who  are  comparatively  poor. 

The  third  and  the   last  clause  requires  no    argument   from  me  to 
commend  it  to   your  notice.     Government   itself  has  laid   down  the 
policy,  and  we  ask  that   Government  should  carry  it  out,    and  see  it 
carried   out   by   others,  in  .its  integrity.     I  am   perhaps  one   of  the 
fittest  persons  to  -ask  you  to  adopt  this  part  of  the  resolution,  because 
in  the  North -West  Provinces  the  local   Government,  to  the  best   of 
my  knowledge,  has  done  nothing  in  that  direction.     Much   has  been 
done  in   Bengal  and  Madi'as,  but  the  Government    of  the   North- 
western Provinces  and  Oadh  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  people  and  the  recommendations  of   Parliament.     One 
word,  by  the  way,  about  local  option.     Whatever   may  be  the  diffi- 
culties in  towns — and  to  me  they  do  not  seem  serious,   since  each 
separate  mohulla  or  ward  can  be  treated  as  a  separate  hamlet  —but  I 
say  whatever  the  difficulties,  real  or  imaginary,  in  towns,  no  one  can 
pretend  that  there  would  be  the  smallest  difficulty  in  introducing  the 
system  of  local  option  into  aU  villages  and  hamlets,  including  popu- 
lations not  exceeding,  say,  1,500  or  2,000  souls.     The  only   thing 
necessary  would  be,  on  a  day  fixed  and  locally  notified  beforehand 
to  poll  all  the  adult  males  in  each,  as  to  whether  they  would  or  would 
not  have  a  liquor  shop  within  the  limits  of  their  mouza,  or  township, 
or  whatever  in  English  best  describes  the  land  area  pertaining  to 
each  village.     This  done,  we  maintain  that,  wherever  two- thirds  of 
such  adult  males  opposed  the  existence  of  a  liquor  shop  within  their 
limits,  none  should  there  be  allowed.     As  Government  is  itself  the 
proprietor  of  all  these  liquor  shops  ^or  public  houses),  and  only  lets 
them  on  competitive  leases  year  by  year  to  the  highest  bidders,  no 
question  of  compensation  can  here  complicate  the  question.     Such  a 
system  would  save  annually  millions   from  diink,  degradation  and 
crime.     (Cheers),     Such  a  system  can  be  introduced  throughout  the 
country  in  six  months  without  the  smallest  difficulty,  and  the  Govem- 
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ment  know  this.  {Cheers,)  Such  a  system  would  close  nine-tenttis  of 
the  rural  liquor  shops,  and  the  Goverament  know  this  well  also 
(cheers)  ;  and  this,  it  seems,  is  why  they  will  have  nothing  to  say  to. 
No,  they  will  cling  to  their  money,  to  the  f  niits  of  sin  and  misery,, 
rather  than  act  righteously  and  do  justice.  (Loud  cheers.)  Individtially 
our  rulers  are,  I  think,  good  men,  many  of  them  really  religious 
men,  but  collectively  they  have  neither  conscience  nor  religion ;  their 
financial  codes  are  their  Shastras  (cheers)  and  money,  no  matter  how 
obtained,  to  spend  on  Frontier  dacoities  (cheers)  on  a  grand  scale, 
their  summum  bonum.  None  the  less  will  we  press  this  Resolution, 
until  stung  by  sliame,  they  realize  that  it  is  doing  right,  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  strength  and  glory  of  a  Government.  (Loud  cheers,) 


RAJAH  RAHPAL  8INCH,  Etq. 
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THE  RAJA  RAMPAL  SINGH. 

'*rie  most  lives 
Who  tliinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.*'  Baily— Tea?/. 

Sprung  from  an  illustrious  kingly  house  and  endowed  with 
those  noble  and  manly  qualities  which  high  descent,  good 
education  and  contact  with  high-minded  and  generous  English- 
men never  fail  to  engender,  Raja  Rampal  Singh  of  Rampur, 
Partapghadh,  Oude,  ought  to  be  an  example  to  persons  of  his 
rank  and  position  in  life.  His  ardent  and  noble  spirit  has 
always  sought  solace  in  proving  useful  to  his  poor  countrymen, 
with  whose  lot  he  warmly  sympathises.  For  the  ventilation  of 
their  just  wants  and  grievances  he  has  started  a  paper,  the 
moderation  and  reasonableness  of  whose  advocacy  has  gained  the 
good  opinion  even  of  the  official,  class.  Ever  since  his  return 
from  England  he  has  personally  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  freely  giving  expression  to  his  views,  when  the  same 
has  become  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  his  countrymen's 
interests.  Raja  Rampal  Singh  is  the  only  son  of  Lai  Pertab  Singh, 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Raja  Hanumant  Singh.  From 
his  childhood  the  present  Raja  was  considered,  in  common 
parlance,  *' smart."  He  commenced  his  studies  at  a  very  early 
age,  and,  when  only  seven,  was  proficient  in  Ndgan,  On  the 
completion  of  his  studies  in  Ndgari,  Raja  Rampal  Singh  betook 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Persian  language,  in  which  he 
made  such  progress,  as  to  be  fairly  proficient  w  hen  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  He  then  commenced  to  learn  Sanskrit  and  English, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  could 
understand  the  former  and  speak  the  latter.  In  studying  all 
these  languages,  the  Raja's  mind  was  brought  into  contact  with 
different  phases  of  religious  thought,  and,  in  consequence,  his 
faith  in  the  orthodoxy  of  Hinduism  was  considerably  shaken. 
He  resolved  his  doubts  and  took  refuge  in  pure  Deism.  This 
result  angered  his  grandfather,  and  to  appease  him  the  young 
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Raja  agreed  that  the  entail  of  the  estate  should  remain  with 
the  orthodox  members  of  his  family.  Having,  thus,  no  sympa- 
thy with  his  relatives,  Raja  Rarapal  Singh  accepted  Government 
employment,  as  Honorary  Assistant  Magistrate,  and  then 
passed  the  lower  and  higher  standard,  respectively.  If  his 
relatives  regarded  him  as  a  secessionist,  he  found  little  sympa- 
thy from  the  English  officials  in  this  country,  and  the  youn 
Raja  determined  to  \asit  England. 
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This  step  was  opposed  to  by  his  family,  but  his  wife  (belonging' 
to  the  reigning  family*  of  Rewah)  said  she  would  accompany 
her  husband  wherever  he  went.  To  his  great  grief,  the  devoted 
Rani  died  two  years  after  their  arrival  in  England.  For  a  long 
time  the  Raja  abandoned  himself  to  sorrow.  Then  he  derived 
some  consolation  from  the  composition  of  poems  in  Ndgarl 
praising  the  virtues  of  his  wife,  and  deploring  her  loss.  She 
had  been  the  most  faithful  of  wives  and  companions,  and  had 
done  violence  to  her  religious  scruples  in  leaving  the  land  of  her 
birth,  her  kindred,  and  dearest  associations  for  her  dear  husband's 
sake.  The  Raja  had  the  body  embalmed,  and  placed  in  a  coffin 
with  a  glass  over  the  face,  so  that  he  could,  from  time  to  time, 
gaze  on  the  features  of  **  the  loved  and  lost.'*  Five  years 
passed  away,  during  which  time  the  Raja  distracted  his  thoughts 
by  assiduous  devotion  to  his  studies.  He  took  up  Latin,  French, 
German,  Mathematics  and  Logic.  At  the  same  time  he 
endeavoured  to  do  some  good  to  his  country  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Indian  Association,  and  presiding 
at  those  of  the  Indian  Society,  which  was  comj)osed  entirely  of 
Indian  gentlemen  residing  in  England.  The  Raja  took  a  great 
interest  in  such  of  his  countrymen  as  had  come  to  England 
to  study  for  medicine  and  the  law,  or  to  perfect  their  education 
at  the  universities.  He  was  generous  and  hospitable,  and,  as 
he  became  acquainted  with  English  Society,  he  gave  frequent 
dinner  parties  and  balls.  Besides  this,  R'aja  Rampal  Singh 
started   a  paper,   the     llindustan,   in     Indian  interests,    and 
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also  spoke  in  public  at  numerous  clubs  and  assemblies.  A 
short  biographical  account  of  the  Raja,  under  the  heading 
**  Coming  Men,"  appeared  in  the  London  Figaro,  At  one 
time,  the  Raja  had  serious  thoughts  of  contesting  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  his  estate  affair  demanded  his  pre- 
sence in  India.  At  the  end  of  the  period  we  have  mentioned 
above,  Kaja  Hanuraant  Siugh  died,  and  the  Raja  immediately 
started  for  india  to  take  possession  of  his  estates  at  Kalakankar, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  He  brought  with  him  the  embalm- 
ed body  of  his  wife,  which  was  cremated,  with  due  rites,  on 
the  sacred  river.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  Raja  again 
cJitered  the  arena  of  ix)litics,  and  moved  in  social  circles.  The 
affairs  of  his  estate,  however,  suffered  in  his  absence,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  again  \'i8it  India,  and  to  take  up  his 
permanent  residence  in  the  country  of  his  ancestry.  This  time 
Raja  Rampal  Singh  brought  with  him  an  English  wife.  This 
lady  was  acquainted  with  the  late  Rani,  who  entertained  a 
sincere  friendship  for  her.  The  Raja  did  not  neglect  his 
politics.  He  became  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  in  which  he  saw  the  germs  of  much  good  for  his  coun- 
try. For  upwards  of  a  year  he  was  proprietor  of  the  Indian 
Union  J  a  paper  which  advocated  just  concessions  to  Indians,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  favoured  all  those  social  reforms  which  have  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  tendency.  He  still  continues  the 
publication  of  the  Hindustan,  written  in  the  vernacular, 
which 'he  contemplates  turning  into  an  Anglo- Vernacular 
Journal. 

The  Raja  is  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  his  country,  and  does  all  in  his  power,  by 
precept  and  example,  to  demonstrate  to  his  countrymen,  that 
there  is  nothing  derogatory  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce  and 
trade. 
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SELECTIONS  PROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF 
THE  RAJAH  RAMPAL  SINGH. 

I. 

THE  BRITISH  POLICY  TOWARDS  INDIA. 

{Speech  delivered  before  a  meetiny  held  at  the  Gospel  Hall,  WellworiA 
Road,  in  February  1884,  convened  by  the  Comberitell  Working 
man's  Association.) 

Raja  Rampal  Singh  said  that  he  could  not  better  commence  than 
by   contrasting   the  administration  of  Lord  Ripon  with  that  of  Lord 
Lytton,     The  latter  was  responsible  for  the  measures  which  interfered, 
^n  the  most  oppressive  manner,  with  the  free  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  of  India.     Surely  if  disaffection  existed,  it  was 
far  better  that  the  Government  should  be  aware  of  it.    By  the  "Verna- 
cular Press  Act,"     Lord  Lytton  had  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  public 
voice,  which,  nevertheless,  would  have  found  utterance  in  a  mode  much 
more  dangerous.    It  would  have  been  heard  in  the  meetings  of  secret 
societies,  which  could  effectually  conceal  the  results  of  their  delibera- 
tions.   The  state  of  feeling  thus  engendered  was  of  necessity  anything^ 
but  favourable  to  the  Government.    Now,  Lord  Ripon,  and  for  this 
alone  he  was  entitled  to  their  gratitude,  had  the  wisdom  and  perspicuity 
to  see  that  this  gagging  Press  Act  must  be  revoked.     But  this  waa 
not  the    only  instance  in  which  the  present  Viceroy  had  displayed  a 
better  judgment  than    his     predecessor.     He    would  instance   the 
reduction  of  the  salt  duty.     His  hearers,    living  in  a  country  where 
salt  was  so  cheap,  and  where,  to  his  knowledge,  many  even  dispensed 
with  it,  would  perhaps  fail  to  see  why,  in  India,  so  much  stress  was 
laid  on  its  use  being  practically  beyond  the  means  of  his  poorer  f ellow- 
countjymen.     He   would  explain.     A   vast  number   of  natives  of 
India  depended  for  their  subsistence  on  the  soil.     When  the  harvests 
were  bad  or  on  the  occurrence  of  those  frequent  famines  which  deso- 
lated the  land,  the  poor  peasant  was  driven  to  barely  support   life  on 
roots  and  herbs  and  unripe  fruit — ^wretched  food  for  man,  and  which 
could  only  be  rendered  at   all   palatable  by  the   addition  of  a  little 
salt.     When  this   was  unattainable,    nothing   was  left  to  the  poor 
tiller  of  the  ground  but  to  die  of  starvation.     Under  these  circum- 
stances he  asked  whether  any  Government  was  for  one  moment  justi* 
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fied  in  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax.     He  might  be  asked,  but  how 
are  the  expenses  of  Government  to  be  provided?     He  could  point  out 
several  ways.     First,  by  the   reduction  of  the   army*  What   was  it 
that  chiefly  necessitated  the  employment  of  such  a  large  number  of 
soldiers  ?    The  foolish  policy  of  maintaining  in  a  state  of  quasi -in- 
dependence the  numerous  native  Governments.   Abolish  their  armies, 
and  the  army  now  required  to  counterbalance  their  power  could  with 
safety  be  reduced.     A  great  saving  would  thereby  be  at  once  effected 
to  the  great  advantage  of  impoverished  India.     Not  only  in  the  army 
expenses,  but  in  those  now   borne  for  the   salaries  of  British  Resi- 
dents or  other  Political  Agents  at  the  Native  Courts,     Again,  he  saw 
no  reason  why  India  should  not  be   placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
Canada  and  Australia.     The  Councils  of  the  Viceroy,  Governors, 
and  Lieutenant-Governors,   with  the  high  salaries   attached  thereto 
ought  to  be  abolished,   and   replaced  by  Indians,  appointed  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  Members  of  Parliament  or  Ministers  in 
this  country.    We  see  no  reason  either  why  the  India  Office  also  ought 
not  to  be  totally  abolished.     The  Raja   in   referring  to  the  Indian 
Arms  Act,  proved  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  there  had  been 
a  greater  loss  of  human  life  through  the  rapacity  of  wild  animals, 
than    there    had    been    before   the  introduction    of  the  measure. 
Another   injustice  existed,  which  operated   in  a  manner  most    de- 
trimental to  the   interests   of  the  Indian  youth  in    preparing  for 
Civil   Service   appointments,   and  that  was  the    reduction  of  the 
age   when  they  could  complete,    viz.^  from  twenty-one  to  nineteen. 
Besides  undergoing  an  examination  in  the  other  subjects,  they  were 
required  to   pass  in   the   English  language,  admittedly  difficult  of 
attainment  to  foreigners.     Of  the  many  disadvantages  under  which 
Indian  youths  laboui'ed,  compared  with  English,  this  was  practically 
to  shut  the  door  of   the  Civil  Service  upon  them.     He  hoped  that  a 
change  for  the  better  would  be  speedily  Qiade.     Lord  Ripon  had 
unfortunately  been   thwarted  in  his  noble   attempt  to  place  Indian 
Judges  on  a  footing  of  equality   with  their  European  brethren.     In 
the  amendment  to  the  Ilbert  Bill,    which  had  now  been  passed,  he 
would  be  the  last  to  attack  the  Viceroy,  but  he  must  state   that  the 
solution  of  the   question,  far  from  being  satisfactory   to  Indians,  in 
reality  placed  matters  on  a  worse  footing   than  before.     The  right 
conceded  to  Europeans   of  claiming  a  jury  of  their  own  coimtrymen, 
where  they  were  not  to  be  found,  would  result,  in  many  instances,  in 
a  total  miscarriage  of  justice.    (Lomi  applause). 
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II. 

■ 

VOLUNTEERING  FOR  INDIANS. 

(Speech  delivered  before  the  third  sitting  of  the  Second  Indian 
Aaiional  Congress  held  at  Calcutta  on  the  29th  December  1886, 
Mr,  Dadabhax  Ncioroji^  M,  P.,  presiding^ 

Rajah  Rampal  Singh    said  : — The   resolution   which   I  am   to 
submit  for  your  acceptance  runs  as  follows : — 

*That  in  view  to  the  unsettled  state  of  public  affairs  in  Europe, 
and  the  immense  assistance  that  the  people  of  this  country,  if  duly 
prepared  therefor,  is  capable  of  rendering,  to  'Great  Britain  in  the 
event  of  any  serious  complications  arising,  this  Congress  do  earnestly 
appeal  to  the  Government  to  authorise  (under  such  rules  and  res- 
trictions as  may  to  it  seem  fitting)  a  system  of  volunteering  for  the 
Indian  inhabitants  of  the  country,  such  as  may  qualify  them  to 
support  the  Government,  effectively,  in  any  crisis.'  {Resolution  XII,) 
{Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.) 

■But  I  really  doubt  whether  there  is  sufficient  time  for  the  discus- 
sion of  this  important  resolution,  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to 
propose  such  a  thing  I  would  suggest  that  we  should  adjourn 
to-day  and  resume  the  discussion  to-morrow. 

The  President  took  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  and  then  announced 
that  it  was  the  general  desire  that  the  discussion  of  the  question 
should  be  proceeded  with. 

Rajah  Rampal  Singh  then  said :  The  spirit  of  this  meeting 
has  been  so  uniformly  loyal  and  conciliatory,  that  I  hope  no  one  wili 
blame  us  if  we  now  proceed  to  deal  with  a  matter,  in  regard  to  which 
we  are  distinctly  at  variance  with  Government.  Every  one  knows 
that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  whole  country  is  of  opinion 
that  Native  Volunteer  Corps  ought  to  be  organized.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  entire  country  memoralized  and  endeavoured 
to  move  Grovemment  in  this  matter,  and  every  one  further  knows 
that,  to  our  great  regret  and  disappointment,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  not  over -graciously,  distinctly  refused  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  countiy.  None  the  less, 
however,  do  we  now  feel  it  our  duty  to  reiterate  those  representations 
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— represjentations  whicli  are  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  highest 
interests  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  India. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Government  for  all  the  good  that  it  has 
done  M%  but  we  cannot  be  grateful  to  it  when  it  is,  no  matter  with 
what  best  of  intentions,  doing  us  a  terrible  and  irreparable  injury. 
{Loud  cheers.) 

We  are  grateful  to  it  for  the  peace  and  oixler  which  it  has  diffused 
over  the  land  (cheers) ;  for  the  education  that  it  has  so  nobly  and 
unselfishly  imparted  to  us  (cheers) ;  for  its  promise  of  admitting 
lis  to  every  post  and  office  in  the  administration  for  which  we  prove 
our  fitness  (cheers) ;  for  the  share  that  it  has  given  us  in  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  provided  by  the  triumphs  of  Western  science, 
railways,  telegraphs,  telephones — we  are  grateful  to  it  in  a  word  for 
all  the  innumerable  boons  and  blessings  that  it  has  conferred  on  us 
(cheers) ;  but  we  cannot  be  grateful  to  it  for  degrading  our  natures 
for  systematically  crushing  out  of  us  all  martial  spirit,  for  converting 
a  race  of  soldiers  and  heroes  into  a  timid  flock  of  quill -driving  aheep* 
{Prolonged  shouts.)  Thank  God,  things  liave  not  yet  gone  quite  so  far 
as  this.  Thei^  are  some  of  us  yet,  evei-y where,  who  would  be  willing 
to  draw  sword,  and,  if  needful,  lay  down  our  lives,  for  hearth  and 
homes,  aye  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  that  Government 
to  which  we  owe  so  much.  (Cheers.)  But  this  is  what  we  are  coming 
to — and  when  we  once  come  to  that,  then  I  think  that,  despite  all* 
glories  of  the  Fax  Britannica,  despite  the  noble  intentions  of  Great 
Britain,  despite  all  the  good  she  may  have  done  or  tried  to  do  us,  the 
balance  will  be  against  her,  and  India  will  have  to  regret  rather  than 
rejoice  that  she  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  England.  (Ilear^ 
fiear,) 

This  may  be  strong  language,  but  it  is  the  truth;  nothing  can 
ever  make  amends  to  a  nation  for  the  destruction  of  its  national  spirit, 
and  of  the  capacity  to  defend  itself  and  the  soil  from  \vhich  it  springs. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Nor  is  it  only  we  who  shall  have  to  regret  and  suffer  for  the 
mistaken  policy  that  our  Government  is  unhappily  pursuing  in  this 
matter.  Look  where  you  will  around  you  in  the  world>  and  you 
will  see  gigantic  armies  and  armaments.  There  is  trouble  in  store 
for  the  whole  civilized  woiid,  and  sooner  or  later  a  tremendous  mili- 
tary straggle  will  commence  in  which  assuredly,  before  it  terminates, 
Great  Britain  will  be  involved.  Great  Britain  with  all  her  wealth 
cannot  put  one  hundred  men  into  the  field  for  every  thousand  that 
59 
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several  Continental  powers  can.  England  herself  is  isolated,  and  bj 
her  insular  position  to  a  certain  extent  protected,  but  no  friendly  sea 
rolls  between  Europe  and  Asia^  the  landward  path  to  India  is  known 
and  open  ;  India  is  not  isolated,  and  it  will  be  India,  on  whose 
possession  half  Great  Britain's  wealth  and  status  depends,  that  will 
be  the  scene  of  any  serious  attack  by  any  Continental  powers  on 
great  Britain.     {Hear,  hear ^) 

Then  will  England  regret  that,  instead  of  having  millions  of 
brave  Indians  trained  to  arms  to  fling  back  invaders  she  has  only  her 
scanty  legions  to  oppose  to  them,  and  from  her  timid  subjects  can 
only  look  at  most  for  good  wishes — good  wishes,  truly  good  things 
in  their  way,  but  poor  bulwarks  against  Berdan  rifles  and  steel 
ordnance.     {Hear,  hear,) 

But  on  oui'  own  accounts  we  deprecate  the  existing  policy.  High 
and  low,  we  are  losing  all  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms,  and  with 
this  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  which  enables  a  man  to  dare,  which 
makes  men  brave,  which  makes  them  worthy  of  the  name  of  men . 
(Loud  cheers,)  When  I  was  only  ^ye  years  of  age  my  grandfather 
made  me  begin  to  learn  all  physical  exercises  in  vogue  amongst  us, 
and  I  was  trained  to  the  use  of  all  arms  and  in  all  mailial  exercises. 
(Cheers.)  But  what  man  now  sends  his  son  for  such  training? 
What  young  man  now-a-days  knows  anything  of  these  things? 
Fifty  years  ago,  without  desiring  warfare,  every  young  man's  heart 
glowed  within  him  at  the  thought  of  some  day  showing  his  prowess 
in  a  fair  field.  Now  most  young  men  would,  I  fear,  contemplate 
any  such  possible  contingency  with  very,  let  me  say,^mixed  feelings. 
If  men  are  to  be  fit  for  soldiera,  fit  to  fight  to  any  purpose  when  the 
time  of  trial  comes,  and  come  it  must  for  every  country,  then  they 
must  be  trained  in  the  use  of  arms,  they  must  from  their  childhood 
see  their  parents,  their  elders,  using  arms  and  participating  in  those 
martial  exercises  which,  only  35  years  ago,  in  Oudh  at  least,  were 
part  of  every  gentleman's  occupation. 

And  there  is  another  very  important  point — India  is  practically 
being  impoverished,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  enormous  expense  of 
her  standing  army.  Sooner  or  later  the  crushing  weight  of  this 
(for  her  resources)  enormous  expenditure  will  break  down  either  the 
country,  or  the  Government.  Now  by  a  judicious  encouragement  of 
Indian  Volunteers,  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce,  very  greatly,  this 
military  expenditure,  and  yet  leave  the  country  far  stronger  for 
defensive  purposes  than  it  now  is,     (Prolonged  cheermg.) 
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But  I  might  go  on  for  hours.  I  might  dwell  on  the  fact  that  in 
the  way  the  Arms^  Act  is  now  worked  in  many  localities,  the  people, 
their  herds,  their  crops,  are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts.  I 
might  dwell  on  the  insult,  the  injustice,  the  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  and  solemn  pledges  by  England  to  India,  that  are  involved  in 
the  rules  that  permit  Indian  Christians  but  do  not  permit  Indian 
Hindus  orMahomedans  to  volunteer.  {Loud  cheers.)  But  I  have  said 
enough,  and  indeed  being,  as  we  are,  all  of  one  mind,  too  much  already,  I 
fear,  on  this  subject,  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested,  I  will  only  now 
add  that  we  do  not  ask  Government  to  put  arms  blindly  into  all  men's 
hands,  but  only  to  permit,  under  such  rules  and  restrictions,  as  it  sees 
fit,  the  better  and  more  educated  classes  of  its  loyal  Indian  subjects  to 
qualify  themselves  to  defend,  when  occasion  may  require,  their  homes, 
their  country,  and  their  Government.  (ErUhusiastic  cheers,) 

IlL 

THE  INDIAN  VOLUNTEER  QUESTION, 

(Speech  delivered  before  the  third  sitting  of  the  Third  Indian  National 
Congress  held  at  Madras^  on  the  29th  December  1887,  Mr, 
BadrudtH  Tyabji  presiding.) 

Rajah  Rahpal  Sinqh  said: — Gentijsa(£N — After  hearing  the 
speech  of  the  mover  of  this  Resolution,  I  rise  with  a  very  bad 
grace,  and  I  feel  almost  in  despair  of  being  able  to  say  any- 
thing further  worth  saying  on  this  subject.  But,  gentlemen,  as 
martial  exercises,  the  martial  calling,  are  so  dear  to  me  that 
they  have  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  my  life,  I  may  be  forgiven, 
if  I  yet  venture  to  say  something  on  the  subject,^  and,  I  think,  that 
belief  in  your  indulgence  will  give  me  strength  to  bring  certain 
facts  before  you  here  on  this  occasion.  Gentlemen,  before  I  speak 
further  on  the  subject,  I  must  explain  to  you  why  I  have  been  so 
discouraged  by  what  I  have  heard  from  the  last  speaker.  In  the 
same  way,  gentlemen,  as  my  friend  has  heard  of  His  Excellency  the 
Vioeroy's  speaking  adversely  to  this  concession,  I  had  been,  iii  the 
Mme  manner,  informed  by  one  of  my  friends  that  he  is  disposed  to 
regard  it  favourably.  One  of  my  friends  told  me,  while  I  was  at  Simla, 
or  I  have  heard  from  some  other  source,  which  I  cannot  name  to  you 
directly,  that  while  discussing  the  question  with  an  Indian  gentleman, 
His  Excellency  was  asked  to  bestow  the  same  boon  on  the  North - 
West  Provinces,  as  he  had  been  kind  enough  to  confer  on  the  Madras 
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Presideucy,  and  that,  in  answer,  lie  said,  "  O  !  I  have  not,  indeed, 
sanctioned  it  only  for  the  Madras  Presidency,  but,  for  the  whole    of 
India."     Then  the  gentleman,  who  was  talking  to  him,  asked   his 
pel-mission  to  give  publicity  to  these  facts  in  the  papers.     He  said 
that  this  might  be  done  and  that  the  recent  Madras  orders  had  been 
issued  on  the  basis  of  Lord  Canning's  original   Resolution.     Grentle- 
men,   I  am  not  able  to  give  you   the  purport  of  that   Resolution, 
because,  although  we  have  heard  a  little  about  it,  we  have  not  been 
able,  as  yet,  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.     I  have  heard  something  about  it, 
viz.,  that   it  lays  down   that  we   cannot  form   separate  purely  native 
corps,  but,  that  we  must  be  admitted  into,  and  join,  some  of   the 
existing  European  and  Eurasian  corps,  and  that  we  must  conform  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  these  existing  corps.     This  i»  not  much  ; 
these  corps,  as  has  been  said,  will,  pei*haps,   not  accept  many  of  ns, 
but  still,  it  is   something  and  we  ought  to  show,  I  think,  some  grati- 
fication  at  this   concession,  because   we  were   so  unanimous  on   the 
former  occasion  in   asking  for   thLs   privilege.     We   now  press  this 
subject  on  the  Government  with  the   same  vehemence   and  force,  as 
we   did  on   the  last   occasion,  ought   we  not,    at  the   same   time,    to 
acknowledge   this  step,   small  though  it  may  be,    towards  complying 
with  our  request  ?     Gentlemen,  undoubtedly,  we  have  received  many 
blessings  from  the   English   Government,   such  as   immunity  from 
anarchy,  safety  of  our  proi>erty  and  of  our  lives,  education,  railways, 
telegraphs,   admirable     postal    arrangements,    ice  and    soda-water 
(laughter),  and  a  host   of  minor   comforts  and  conveniences,  but  we 
have  not  yet  received  that  highest  privilege  which  we  enjoyed  under 
the  former  rulers  of   this  country,  I  mean  our  Mahomedan  fiiends. 
They,   at  least,  trusted  us — but  this,  the  British  Government  seems 
resolved   not  to   do.     Under  the   Mahomedaus  we  were  not  only 
employed  in  all  the  civil  departments,  and  in  all  posts  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  but  we  were  often  the  leaders  and  generals  of  their 
army.     Gentlemen,   we  might  have  many  things  to  eomplain  of,  as 
regards    the  treatment    that  we  all,    Hindus    and  Mahomedans, 
received   at  the  hands  of  our  Persian  rulers,  but  they  employed  and 
trusted  us  Hindus,  as  they   did  their  own  people.     Once  our  peoplp 
had  been  conquered,   they  were  always  admitted  by  Akbar  to  the 
highest  offi'ses  of  State  and  not  only  lieutenant- governorships,  but  also 
the  leaderships  of  armies  and  the  position  of  commanders-in-chief  were 
conceded  to  Hindus.     Maharajah  Todar  Mall,  the  famous  financial 
minister,  who  was  at  one  time  the  Governor  of  Madras,  was  almost 
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the  most  distingiiishcd  man  in  the  empire,  under  the  Mahomedan 
rule  of  the  time.  Maharajah  Madin  Singh  was  not  only  the  Gover- 
nor >of  Madras,  but  also  of  Kabul.  Some  of  the  Mahomedans  may 
not  have  patronised  this  Congress  as  they  ought  to  have  done(/aii^A^er), 
still  they  showed,  in  those  days,  that  they  held  us  to  be  their  coim try* 
men,  and  our  coutitrymen,  they  iiTevocably  became,  and  are  now 
sharing  our  destinies  for  good  or  evil,  and,  whether  they  are  just  or 
unjust  to  us,  whether  they  aid  or  oppose  us  in  these  our  efforts,  they 
are  still  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  with  us  they,  and  their  children,  and 
their  property,  remain  in  the  countiy.  Gentlemen,  our  present  rulers* 
wjth  all  their  good  works  and  all  their  even-handed  justice,  are  still 
too  much  of  foreigners,  who  make  of  India  th^ir  happy  himting 
grounds  and  treat  it  primarily  as  a  place  in  which  to  make  their 
fortune  and  leave  with  all  their  possessions  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  I  heartily  endorse  the  remarks  which  fell  from  our  worthy 
President  the  other  day,  when  he  opened  the  Congress,  as  to  the 
extreme  importance  of  welcoming  with  open  arms  any  European 
gentlemen,  who  may  be  persuaded  to  make  our  country  their  home, 
but  (question,  question),  well,  I  think,  perhaps,  this  is  a  digression 
{voices  o/^  1/es,  yes^)  and  I  will  drop  it.  {^Hear,  hear,)  I  must  not 
say  much  more  now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  very  grave  question,  and 
we  none  of  us  wish  to  press  this  question  too  far.  We  don't  say  that 
the  privilege  of  volunteering  should  be  conferred  on  everybody  in 
India— far  fron\  it.  We  only  make  a  very  reasonable  demand,  ««., 
that  the  Government  should  just  allow  those  it  knows  it  can  trust, 
and  those  only,  to  volunteer.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  that 
several  gentlemen  in  this  Presidency  who  were  admitted  as  Volun- 
teers on  one  occassion,  were  dismissed  from  their  corps  by  the  orders 
of  the  Government  of  Madras  ;  that  this  latter  was  set  right  by  the 
Government  of  India  and  directed  to  act  on  Lord  Canning's  Beso- 
lution  already  referred  to,  but  that  despite  this,  and  their  having 
several  months  ago  sought  re-admission,  this  has  not  yet  been  con- 
ceded to  them.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  existing  spirit  is 
against  us.  For  this  reason,  I  am  ready  to  press  a  very  small 
measure,  and,  if  you  concur,  ask  a  very  little  favour  only  in  order  to 
make,  at  any  rate,  a  beginning.  Gentlemen,  instead  of  the  demand 
made  in  our  resolution  and  which,  moderate  as  it  seems,  from  all  we 
hear,  hopeless,  might  we  not  begin  by  asking  this.  You  know  that 
under  this  famous  Arms  Act,  although  a  great  hue  and  cry  is  raised 
against  it,  very  few  of  the  more  educated  and  reliable  persons  of  our 
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community  are  not  exempted  from  its  operation.     I  mean  to  say  that 
members   of   district   and   local    boards,   municipal   commissioners^ 
honorary  magistrates,  rajahs,  and  most  gentlemen  of  any  position 
are  exempted  from  its  operation  and,  therefore,  what  I  propose  is 
that,  if  the  Government  is  opposed  in  granting  us  any  more  g^eneral 
permission,  we  might,  at  least,  ask  it  to  permit  these  people.  Who 
are  already  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Arms'  Act,  to  form 
themselves  into  volunteer  corps.     I  think  it  very  indiscreet  on  the 
part  of  the  Govei*nment  to  give  us  arms  and  not  allow  us  to  know 
the  proper  way  of  using  them.     They  should  not  stultify  themselves 
so  far.     This,  at  any  rate,  they  might,  and  must,  concede  to  us. 
Now,  might  it  not  be  wise  this  time  to  press  only  this  minor  point. 
Well,  I  see  you  won't  have  it,  and  I   am  exhausting  your   patience, 
so,  although  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  very  modest  demand 
would  be  more  likely  to  meet  with  a  favourable  reception,  still,  as 
I   entirely  agree  in  the   sense   of   the  re9olutix>n  before    us,  I  am 
happy,  in  sitting  down,  to  be   able  to  say  that  T   second   it  with 
the  best  possible  good- will,     (f/ear,  hear,  and  loud  applause.) 
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PUNDIT  MADAN  MOHAN  MALAVIYA, 

6. A.)  LL.B. 

You  stand  the  champion  of  the  people's  cause. 
And  bid  the  i2ob  reform  defective  laws. — Pope. 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  is  a  rising  educated  native 
gentleman  of  Allahabad,  who  has  by  his  public  spirit  and  an 
intelligent  interest  in  matters  afPecting  the  interests  of  his 
countrymen,  entitled  himself  to  be  considered  as  an  earnest  and 
useful  political  worker.  His  public  utterances  at  the  Congress 
gatherings  and  elsewhere  have  been  marked  with  much  indepen- 
dence and  sobriety,  and  are  the  result  uf  conscientious  study  and 
much  thought.  He  is  an  active  Secretary  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Congress  at  Allahabad.  The  duty  of 
arranging  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Natioiial  Congress  at 
Allahabad  has  devolved  upon  him  among  other  zealous  and 
influential  native  gentlemen  of  that  place. 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  is  the  son  of  Pandit  Brajnath 
Malaviya,  and  grandson  of  Pandit  Premdhar  Malaviya.  He  was 
born  at  Allahabad  on  the,  18th  day  of  December  1862.  He 
belongs  to  the  caste  of  Malaviya  Brahmans,  who  migrated  from 
Malava  over  300  years  ago  and  settled  chiefly  at  Allahabad  and 
Benares.  The  family  from  which  Madan  Mohan  comes  has  for 
many  generations  past  given  one  or  more  men  noted  either  for 
piety  or  learning  or  both  to  the  community  of  Allahabad* 
Madan  Mohandas  first  taught  Hindi  and  Sanskrit  at  home 
and  at  the  Pathshala,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  local  Govern- 
ment School  to  learn  English.  Ever  since  he  read  the  two 
languages  together.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  from  the 
Muir  Central  College,  Allahabad,  early  in  1884,  and  cir- 
cumstances not  permitting  him  to  continue  his  studies  further, 
he  took  up  an  appointment  in  the  local  school  where  he  had 
received  his  own  education,  as  an  extra  teacher  of  English. 
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He  worked  as  such*  for  nearly  three  years,  when  about  the 
middle  of  May,  1887,  Raja  Rampal  Siiicrh,  the  well-known 
Taluqdar  of  Rampore,  in  Oudh,  having  offered  him  the 
editorship  of  his  daily  Hindi  Journal,  the  Ilindoathan^  Madau 
Mohan  resigned  the  teachership  and  took  charge  of  the 
paper.  He  edited  the  Hindosthan  for  2\  years,  with  consider- 
abls  ability  as  appears  from  the  very  flattering  remarks  whioh 
occur  in  the  Administration  Report  of  the  N.-W.  P.  and  Oudh 
for  the  period. 

In  November  1 889,  Madan  Mohan  resigned  the  editorship, 
however,  the  Raja  very  kindly  promising  him  help  to  study 
law  with  the  view  of  joining  the  Bar,  which  many  friends  and 
well  wishers  had  for  years  been  advising  and  pressing  him  Uy 
do,  but  to  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  drawn.  lie  passed  the 
pleadership  examination  of  the  Allahabad  High  Court  in 
March  1891,  and  took  the  LL.B.  degree  of  the  Allahabad 
University  in  January  1892,  And  he  is  now  practising  as  a 
Pleader  at  Allahabad. 

Madan  Mohan  lias  been  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  public 
movements  of  his  town  and  province  since  1880.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Hindu  Samnj  of  Allahabad,  a  Socio-poli- 
tical Association  which  was  started  in  that  year  with  the  object 
of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  union  among  the  Hindus  of 
different  castes  and  provinces,  promoting  education  in  the 
vernacular,  refonning  social  abuses,  and  represcmting  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  Hindus,  in  matters  affecting  them,  to  the 
Government  whenever  it^may  be  necessary  to  do  so.  The 
Samaj  held  a  Conference  of  delegates  from  the  various  towns 
of  the  United  Provinces  in  the  autumn  of  1^5,  just  a  few 
months  before  the  National  Congress  met  for  the  first 
time  at  Bombay.  When  after  that  a  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Congress  was  formed  at  Allahabad,  Pundit  Madan  Mohan 
was  appointed  its  Secretary,  and  he  has  ever  since  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Congress  movement  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Mr.  Madan  Mohan  has  a  very  useful  and  bright  career  before  him. 
In  him  there  is  the  making  of  a  patriotic  and  capable  leader. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF 
Mb.  MADAN  MOHAN  MALAVIYA. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  AND  TAXABLE  MINIMUM. 

{Speech  delivered  before  the  third  sitting  of  the  fourth  Indian  National 
Congress  held  at  Allcjiabad  on  the  28^A  December  1888  the  late 
Mr,  Yule  Presiding,) 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  then  rose  and  said : — Mr. 
Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  rise  to  propose  the  eighth  resolution, 
which  runs  thus:— 

^^That  as  the  administration  of  the  income' tax,  especially  as  regards 
incomes  below  Rs.  1,000,  has  proved  extremely  unsatisfactory,  it  is 
essential^  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress,  that  the  taxable  minimum  be 
raised  to  Us.  1,000." 

I  think,  gentlemen,  I  need  hardly  say  much  to  commend  this  resolu- 
tion to  your  acceptance.  This  is,  as  you  all  know,  specially  the  rei^ec- 
table  poor  man's  resolution.  The  other  and  larger  reforms  that  we 
are  seeking  will  no  doubt  ^conduce  as  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
as  of  the  rich.  But  the  effect  of  this  measure,  if  the  Government 
would  only  accept  it,  would  be  to  relieve  immediately  a  large  number 
of  poor  but  respectable  people  from  injustice  and  oppression.  The 
Congress  will  not,  I  hope,  be  misunderstood  in  accepting  this  resolu- 
tion. We  do  not  object  to  the  income-tax  itself ;  all  that  we  desire  is 
that  the  taxable  minimum  should  not  be  so  oppressively  low  as  it  is. 
When  Lord  Dufferin  taunted  us,  in  his  postprandial  oration  at  St. 
Andrew's  dinner,  with  not  representing  the  country,  because  we  did  not 
ask  his  Lordship  to  decuple  the  income-tax,  he  quite  forgot  that  the 
first  Congress  that  mot  at  Bombay  distinctly  stated  that,  if  the  then 
increasing  expenditure  could  not  be  met  by  reductions,  the  necessary 
additional  revenue  should  be  obtained  by  extending  the  license-tax  to 
those  classes  of  the  community  who  were  till  then  exempt  from  its 
operation.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  Congress  that  first  advocated 
the  re-4mposition  of  the  income-tax.  (Cheers,)  His  Lordship  himself 
complimented  the  Congress  as** that  body  of  intelligent  and  patriotic 
men"  when  he  cited  their  authority  in  support  of  his  income-tax 
scheme ;  but,  though  we  approved  and  desired  the  imposition  of  the 
00 
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income-tax  on  the  rich,  or  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  it,  we  did 
not  want  it  to  become  an  engine  for  harassing  the  poor;  and  if  only 
Lord  Dufferin  knew  half  as  muoh  as  we  do  of  the  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion practised  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  in  connection  with  this 
tax,  and,  gentlemen,  if  he  knew  how  wide  and  deep  is  the  discontent 
that  is  consequently  spreading  in  tho  country,  I  am  sure  that,  inst<)ad 
of  quizzing  us  as  he  did  for  not  proposing  an  increase  in  the  tax,  lie 
would  have  unhesitatingly  raised,  as  we  have  advised,  the  taxable 
n^nimum  to  Rs,  1,000.   {Cheers,) 

The   taxable  minimum    at   present  is,    as   you   very   well  know, 
Es,  500  (£34),  f  ,<?.,  less  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  in  England 
(£150).     But,  as  if  this  were  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  complaint, 
in  actual  practice,  people  whose  incomes   do  not  go  beyond  Rs.    15 
a  month,  or  say  Rs.  180  (£12)  per  annum,  are  of  ten  enough  taxed  as 
though  their  incomes  readied  the  leg  il  minimum  of  Rs.  600.     Offi- 
cial apologists  may  deny  that  this  is  a  true  representation  of  facts. 
But  I   am   confident,    gentlemen,   that  if   an   honest,   independent 
inquiry  were  instituted,  and  the  evidence  of  non-official  gentlemen 
obtained,  my  assertions   would  be  amply  borne  out  by  their  testi- 
mony.    We  do  not  for  a  moment  insinuate  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
Government  that  the  poor  should  be  thus  oppressed,  or  that  the  tax- 
able  minimum   should   in   practice  be  reduced  so  much  below  the 
amount  fixed  by  law.     The  fault  apparently  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  officers  who  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  assessing  and 
collecting  the  tax.     But,  gentlemen,    the  very   perfunctory  manner 
in  which  revising  officers  hear  and  dismiss  appeals  lends  colour  to 
the  popular  belief  that  the  burdensome  oppression  and  injustice  that 
they  groan  under  is  practised  with  the  tacit  appro v5,l  of  Government. 
I  shall  only  quote  here  one  instance  to  show  how  unbecomingly  the 
tax  is  administered,  and  how   some  Government  officials   help,  by 
their  thoughtless  conduct,   to  bring  our  Government  into  disrepute. 
Every  one  knows  how  poor  a  man  a  grain -parcher  is.     He  earns  his 
d'lily  bread  by  exposing  himself  to  a  blazing  fire  even  throughout  the 
hottest  months   of   summer.     One   would  imagine  that  the   tax- 
collector  would  pass  by  such  uninviting  victims.     But  that  unhappily 
is  not  the   case.     I  am   soiTy  to  say,  and   I   have  it  on  the  best 
authority,  that  in  some  cases  the  tax  has  been  imposed  on  even  such 
miserable  men  as  grain  parchers  ;  and  what  is  more  painful  to  have 
to  record  is,  that  the  revising  officers,  instead  of  exempting  such  men 
from  payment,   have  on  appeal  confirmed  the  assessment  mads  by 
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tbeir  subordinates.  In  the  particular  instance  that  I  have  just  now 
in  my  mind,  the  revising  officer  ordered  the  gi-ain  parcher  to  produce 
his  books,  and  so  prove  that  his  income  was  not  what  the  asscssinor 
officer  had  imagined  it  to  bo.  Fancy  a  grain  parcher  keeping  books ! 
You  might  as  well  expect  a  beggar  selling  lucifers  in  the  streets  of 
London  to  keep  books!  {Loud  cheers.)  But  this  official  would 
insist  upon  the  books  being  produced,  and,  that  being  impossible,  as 
the  books  had  naturally  no  existence,  he  compelled  the  poor  man  to 
pay  the  amount  assessed !  ^  Tell  me,  gentlemen,  what  can  bring 
Government  into  greater  disrepute  than  such  incidents  ?  And  what 
we,  therefore,  pray  to  Government,  is,  that  it  may  raise  the  taxable 
minimum  to  Ks.  1,000,  so  that  at  least  persons  whose  incomes  fall 
below  Rs.  600  may  be  removed  sufficiently  far  from  the  pale  of  the 
tax-collector's  harassment.  This  we  urge,  gentlemen,  primaiily  out 
of  regard  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  but  also  in  vindication  of  the 
good  name  of  Government.  {Cheers,)  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
dilate  further  on  this  resolution.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet 
with  your  ready  approval  and,  I  venture  to  hope,  with  the  favourable 
consideration  of  Government.     {Cheers,) 

And  now,  gentlemen,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  permit  me  to  refer 
for  a  moment  to  a  subject  which  though  not  connected  with  the  one 
entrusted  to  my  humble  advocacy,  is  yet  of  such  vital  importance  as  to 
justify  a  momentary  digression— I  mean  the  Proclamation  of  1868. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  speaker  after  speaker,  from  our  worthy 
President  down  wards,  referring  to  that  gi'oat  charter  of  our  rights  and 
privileges.  This  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  supports  all  our 
demands.  Therein  our  gracious  Sovereign,  under  whose  benign, 
government  we  assemble  year  after  year  to  deliberate  upon  our 
common  wants  and  to  formulate  our  common  grievances,  our  gracious 
Sovereign  whose  pictures  now  hang  round  us,  shedding,  as  it  were 
some  faint  reflection  of  her  kindly  and  motherly  influence  on  our 
deliberations  {loud  cheers) ; — therein,  gentlemen,  oui'  most  noble 
Queen  of  England  and  Empress  of  India  solemnly  extended  to  us 
pledges  the  fulfilment  of  which  we  now  pray  for.  I  refer  to  it  here 
simply  to  denounce  with  all  the  strength  I  can  command  the  false 
and  foolish  utterance  of  a  high  official  that  the  promises  therein  made 
were  made  more  as  a  matter  of  policy  than  in  honest  good  faith.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  an  extract  from  Her  Majesty's  private  letter,  dated 
Babelsburg,  August  15,  1858,  in  which  Her  Majesty  gave  instmctions 
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to  Lord  Derby  to  draft  that  Proclamation,  and  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  read  it  to  you.  (Loud  cheers,)  It  runs  thus: —  i 

**  The   Queen  would  be  glad  if  Lord  Derby  would  write  it  (the  i 

Proclamation)  himself  in  his  own.  excellent  language,  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  female  Sovereign  who  speaks  to  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  Eastern  people  on  assuming  the  direct  Government  over 
them,  and  after  a  bloody  civil  war  giving  them  pledges  which  her 
future  reign  is  to  redeem,  and  expla^'ni^j  the  principles  of  butt 
Government.  Such  a  document  should  breathe  feelings  of  generosity, 
benevolence,  and  religious  toleration,  and  point  out  the  privileges 
which  the  Indians  will  receive  in  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
subjects  of  the  British  Crown  and  the  prosperity  following  in  the 
train  of  civilization,"  (Loud  and  continued  cheers.) 

Who  in  his  senses,  gentlemen,  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
ring  of  sincerity  and  beneficence  that  echoes  throughout  these 
sentences  ?  (prolonged  cheering)  and  yet  we  find  some  exalted  per- 
sonages foolish  enough  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  Her  Ma. 
jesty's  promises.  Well,  gentlemen,  perhaps  it  was  to  give  the  lie  to 
such  faithless  men  that  the  Queen-Empress  reiterated  her  solemn 
pledges  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  her  Jubilee.  (Cheers,)  In 
responding  to  the  Bombay  Jubilee  Address,  Her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  say  that "  it  had  always  been  and  would  be  her  earnest  desire  to 
maintain  unswervingly  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Proclamation 
published  on  her  assumption  of  the  direct  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India."  (Cheers.)  And,  gentlemen,  when  we  ask  for  an 
increased  share  in  the  administration  of  our  affairs,  whether  it  be  as 
members  of  the  Legislative  Councils  or  of  the  Public  Service,  Civil 
or  Military,  what  more  do  we  want  than  that  the  pledges  so  gracious- 
ly given  should  be  as  graciously  redeemed  ?  And  we  hope  and  trust 
they  will  be  soon  redeemed.     (Cheers.) 

With  this  slight  digression,  gentlemen,  for  which  I  need  scarcely 
apologise  to  you,  considering  the  universal  importance  of  the  subject, 
I  beg  to  invite  your  acceptance  of  the  resolution  that  I  have  nad  the 
honour  to  lay  before  you.     (Cheers.) 
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.  THE  HOUSE   OF  COMMONS  AND  INDIAN  GRIEVANCES. 

m 

(^Speech  delivered  be/ore  the  third  sitting  of  the  Fifth  Indian  National 
Congress^  held  at  Bombay  on  the  28/A  of  December  1889,  Sir  W. 
Wedderburn,  Bart,,  presiding. 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  ]!|f  alaviya  then  rose  and  said :  —Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
supporting  this  Resolution,  and ,  I  hope  you  v^ill  listen  with  kind 
patience  to  the  few  remarks  that  I  have  to  address  to  you  on  this 
important  subject.  You  will  "remember  that  two  years  ago  when  we 
met  at  Madras, we  expressed  our  deep  regret  at  the  fact  that  the  English 
Parliament  did  not  devote  that  attention  to  gur  affairs  which  we  had  a 
to  right  expect  of  it.  But  now  we  regret  still  more  to  find  that  during 
the  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  matters  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
Till  recently  when  the' Indian  Budget  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  such  of  the  members  as  felt  any  interest  in  our  affairs, 
were  given  an  opportunity  of  saying  whatever  they  thought  neces- 
sary to  say  on  our  behalf.  We  complained  that  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  was  very  inadequate  for  anything  like  a  fair  consideration 
of  the  affairs  of  this  vast  country,  and  we  prayed  that  more  time 
might  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  those  affairs.  {Hear,  hear.) 
But  so  far  from  that  reasonable  request  being  granted  we  find,  gen- 
tlemen, that  even  the  little  opportunity  that  had^hitherto  been  allowed 
for  the  discussion  of  Indian  questions  has  been  circumscribed  within 
still  narrower  bounds.  The  new  rules  of  the  House  have,  in  a  way, 
practically  shut  out  all  discussion  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  250 
millions  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  India.  {Shame,  shume,)  1 
cannot  properly  express  the  regret  and  disappointment  which  this 
has  created  amongst  us.  Mr.  Bonnerjee  has  very  ably  pointed  out 
how  injuriously  to  us  this  new  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons 
operates.  The  British  Parliament,  as  representing  the  British  people, 
is  the  one  power  to  whom  we  look  for  the  redress  of  our  grievances. 
They  it  is  who  are  really  responsible  for  the  good  or  bad  govern- 
ment of  this  country.  {Hear,  hea7\\  And  if  they  refuse  or  neglect 
to  pay  proper  attention  to  our  affairs,  the  result  must  be  entirely 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  our  people.  {Cheers,)  The  importance 
and  necessity  of  Parliamentary    control  over  the  Indian  administra- 
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tion,    especially  in  matters  of  finance  has  always    been  recognised. 
But  it  is  even  more   important  and   necessary  now  than   perhaps  it 
ever  was  before ;    for  our   finances  are   unfortunately   getting  more 
and  more  embarrassed  day  by  day.     And  yet  it  is  at  this  very  critical 
time  that    Parliament  has   partly  withdrawn  even  that   little  atten- 
tion which  it  hitherto  has  been  wont  to  bestow  upon  Indian  questions. 
The  evil   results  of   this  diminution  of  control  are   already   visible. 
Hitherto   when   complaints   were    made    of   the   excessive  increase 
of    expenditure    in    India    the    member  of    the     Goveniment    in 
charge  has  grudgingly  admitted  that  there  was  room  for  economy 
and  retrenchment.    In  the  year  1883,  the  House  of  Commons  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  House  it  is  neces- 
sary that   early  steps  be  taken  to  reduce  the   expenditure  of  India. 
Lord  Kimberley,  our  then  Secret aiy  of  State,  in  his  despatch,  dated 
the  8th  'of  June  1883,  urged  the  Government  of  India  to  take  the 
subject  of  the  reduction  of  expenditure  into  their  earliest  considera- 
tion.    Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  our  next  Secretary  of  State,  later 
on,  said  that  "  the  financial  position  of  India  was  very  grave  indeed, 
and  required  the  moat  careful  consideration,  and  the  exeixjise  of  the 
most  rigid  economy  was  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  in  order  to  avoid 
bankruptcy."     But  the  withdrawal  of  Parliamentary  control  seems 
to  have  emboldened  the  present  Under- Secretai-y  to  take  up  a  very 
different  attitude.     When  complaints  were  made  on  the  occasion  of 
the  last  debate  on  the  Indian  Budget  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
the  ever-growing  increase  of  expenditure  in  India,  Sir  John  Gorst 
met  them  boldly  by  saying  that  "  expenditure  has  increased,  it  ought 
to  increase,   and  it  ought  not  to  be  diminished."     {Shamty  shame,) 
And  he  tried  to  justify  this   view  by  asserting  that  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  increasing.     Now,  gentlemen,  no  one 
would  be  more  delighted  than  ourselves  to  know  that  the  country  was 
really  growing  in  wealth  and  prosperity.    (Chep^s,)    But,  unhappily, 
the  stern  reality  of  facts  forbids  us  from  consoling   ourselves  with 
such  pleasing  fancies.     We  look  wistfully  in  all  directions;  we  go 
deep  into  the  Mofussil,  we   see  our   brethren  in  their  homes  and 
huts  as  they  actually  live ;  and  far   from  seeing   any  indications  of 
that  increasing  prosperity  which  Sir  J.  Gorst  said  he  discerned  at  that 
distance,  we  find  the  people  growing   poorer  and  less  and  less  able  to 
maintain  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  thanihey  were  before. 
(^Heary  hear^  and  cheers.)     And  we  therefore  say,  gentlemen,  that  the 
increube   of   expenditure  is,  under   existing   circumstances,  mot  only 
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unjustifiable,  but  positively  sinful.  (^Prolonged  cheen,)  The  in- 
crease of  public  expenditure  would  undoubtedly  be  welcome  if  it 
followed  upon  an  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity  among  the  people.* 
There  has  been  a  large  increase  of  revenue  in  England  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  But  it  bias  followed  an  enormous  growth 
of  wealth  and  commerce  in  England  and  no  one  complains  much  of 
it.  But  in  India  public  expenditure  goes  on  increasing  while  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  deteriorating  day  by  day.  {Hear,  hear.') 
One  simple  but  incontrovertible  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
almost  all  the  recent  additions  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government 
have  been  screwed  out  of  the  first  necessities  of  the  Indian  people. 
To  take  only  the  most  recent  instances,  increased  expenditure  has 
been  met  by  enhancing  the  duty  on  salt,  a  thing  necessary  alike  to 
man  and  cattle ;  by  taxing  the  poor  mane's  oil,  as  petroleum  has 
rightly  been  called,  by  imposing  a  double  tax  on  the  famishing  rj^ots 
of  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh,  and  by  misappropriating 
the  Famine  Insurance  Fund  {shame/),  a  fund  especially  created  and 
promised  by  three  Viceroys  to  be  religiously  set  apart  for  meeting 
difficulties  in  times  of  scarcity  and  famine.     {Shame f) 

This  ceaseless*  growth  of  expenditure  is,  gentlemen^  an  evil 
of  alarming  magnitude,  and  deserves  the  most  earnest  consideration 
of  Parliament.  {Cheers,)  Look  only  to  your  military  expendi- 
ture. In  1857,  with  an  army  numbering  about  '-^54,000  men,  the 
total  military  expenditure  amounted  to  11^  millions  a  year.  But 
now  with  an  army  smaller  by  not  less  than  40,000  men,  your  mili- 
tary expenditure  stands  at  the  high  figure  of  20  millions  sterling  a 
year !  And  you  know  how  it  is  met !  It  is  met,  as  I  have  told  you, 
by  making  salt  and  petroleum  dear  to  the  masses  and  by  making  men 
starve  and  die  in  times  of  scarcity  and  famine.    {Cries  of  shame/) 

I  have  no  wish,  gentlemen,  to  take  up  much  more  of  your  time. 
But  allow  me  just  a  moment  more  to  enable  me  to  point  out  how 
dreadfully  serious  the  financial  situation  in  India  has  become,  and  how 
urgently  necessary  it  is,  in  consequence,  to  check  and  curtail  this 
overgrown  military  expenditure.  Taxation  has  reached  its  utmost 
limit  in  India.  There  is  no  margin  left  for  the  Government  to  fall 
back  upon  in  the  hour  of  necessity.  Sir  E.  Barinsr,  our  former 
Finance  Minister,  said  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
in  July  last,  that  when  Finance  Minister  in  India  he  **  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  weakness  of  the  financial  position  by  reason  of 
the  absence  of  any   financial  reserve."     He   said  he   had  publicly 
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declared  in  hid  Budget  Statement  of  1882  that  the  duty  on  salt  was 
lowered  T^^th  the  view  to  constituting  a  financial  reserve,  and  that 
he  had  intended  to  bring  down  the  duty,  in  the  course  of  years,  to 
a  rupee  a  maund,  in  order  that  it  might  constitute  a  real  resei-ve. 
But  far  from  that  wise  course  being  persisted  in,  the  duty  on  salt  has* 
as  you  know,  been  again  raised  to  Rs.  2-8  a  maund,  and  the  financial 
position  is  weaker  than  it  ever  was  before.  If  unfortunately  a  war 
breaksoutto-morrow,  which  God  forbid,  Government  have  no  means 
of  raising  the  necessary  amount  of  money  except  by  borrowing, 
(^^  Question P^)  1  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman  behind  means  by  the 
word  "  Question."  If  he  questions  the  validity  of  my  statement  I  am 
willingto  quote  official  authorities  in  support  of  what  I  say,  But^ 
don't  wish  to  detain  you  any  longer.  All  that  I  say  I  say  to  show  the 
necessity  of  Parliament  exercising  a  constant  control  over  the  Indian 
expenditure,  and  by  cutting  down  all  that  is  unnecessary  or  extra- 
vagant in  it,  rescue  the  finances  of  India  from  that  sorrowful  embar- 
rassment into  which  they  are  at  present  plunged.     (Cheers.) 

It  is  sad  and  strange,  gentlemen,  that  the  new  rules  of  the  House 
of  which  we  are  complaining  have  been  brought  into  force  during  the 
Premiership  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  His  Lordship,  when 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  very  emphatically  expressed  the  opinion 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Indian  finance 
that  the  most  effectual  way  of  securing  financial  justice  for  India 
was  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  constantly  watchful  on  our 
behalf.  His  Lordship  said  that  in  order  to  save  India  from  being 
oppressed,  the  House  of  Commons  should  keep  a  sufficiently  sharp 
eye  over  matters  concerning  India.  And  yet  it  is  in  his  time  that 
these  new  rules  have  been  passed,  whereby  the  House  is  precluded 
from  exercising  even  that  little  watchfulness  over  Indian  matters 
which  it  hitherto  used  to  do.  But,  gentlemen,  as  has  been  explained 
to  you,  this  has  been  an  unforeseen  result  of  the  rules.  I  hope  with 
confidence  that  the  rules  will  soon  be  amended,  and  that  not  only 
will  our  old  privilege  be  restored  to  us,  but  that  the  Hon'ble  House 
will  fix  such  a  date  for  the  consideration  of  the  Indian  Budget  as  will 
allow  of  a  fair  and  full  discussion  of  questions  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  200  millions  of  people  entrusted  by  providence  to  their  care. 
(Cheers  and  loud  cries  of  Vote^ 
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EEFORMS    OP    THE    INDIAN    COUNCILS. 

{Speech  delivered  bejore  the  first  iitting  of  the  sixth  Indian  National 
Congress^  held  at  Calcutta  on  the  28th  December^  1890, 
Mr,  P.  M.  Mehta,  presiding,) 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Maiavita  said : — ^Mr.  Peksident, 
Ladies  and  Gentlescen, — I  am  happy  to  find  that  we  are 
to-day  discussing  the  leading  features  of  the  scheme  for  the 
reform  and  expansion  of  the  Legislative  Councils.  You  know 
since  we  met  last,  our  position  has  somewhat  improved  in  this 
matter,  and  the  difference  between  us  and  Government  is  not 
now  quite  so  great  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  four  principle 
points  which  the  Congress  has  been  urging  on  the  Government  in 
relation  to  the  reform  of  the  Councils  have  been,  1st,  that  the  number  of 
members  on  the  Council  should  be  increased ;  2ndly,  that  the  privilege 
of  electing  at  least  half  of  these  members  should  be  given  to  the  peo- 
ple; 3rdly,  that  the  Budget  should  be  laid  every  year  before  the  Coun- 
cil; 4thly,  that  the  members  should  have  the  right  to  interpellate  the 
executive  on  questions  of  public  concern.  Of  these,  gentlemen.  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  assured  us  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of 
the  last  discussion  of  the  Budget  in  his  Council,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  decided  to  grant  us  three,  viz,,  the  enlargement  of 
the  Councils ;  the  presentation  to  them  of  the  Budget  every  year, 
whether  there  be  any  new  tax  to  be  imposed  or  not ;  and  the  right  to 
interpellate  the  Government  in  regard  to  any  branch  of  the  admini- 
stration. Of  course  there  are  some  limitations  to  be  put  upon  the 
exercise  of  this  latter  right ;  but  His  Excellency's  words  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  right  itself  will  be  conceded. 

The  only  vital  point  of  difference  between  us  and  Government  now, 
therefore,  is  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  appointing  members  to  the 
Council.  The  Government  wish  to  nominate  all  the  members,  and 
we  ask  for  the  privilege  of  electing  half  of  them.  How  evidently 
simple  and  just  our  prayer !  How  utterly  indefensible  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Government  to  grant  it  ?  (Cheers.)  You  know,  gentlemen, 
that  in  the  reformed  Councils  the  Government  will  be  exactly  what 
they  now  are^  the  final  arbiter  of  all  questions  that  may  be  brought 
before  the  Council.  Even  in  cases  where  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers are  opposed  to  any  measure  and  vote  against  it,  the  Government 
will  still  possess  the  power  to  veto  their  decision,  and  carry  things 
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entirely  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  In  other  words,  they 
will  occupy  the  position  ol  a  judge  in  deciding  all  questions  afifecting^ 
our  purses,* our  character,  in  fact  our  whole  well-being.  The  solo 
privilege  which  we  are  praying  for  is  to  be  allowed  to  choose  our 
own  Counsels  to*  represent  our  case  and  condition  fully  before  th^-m. 
And  the  Government  seem  unwilling  to  allow  us  even  that ! 
(^Shame,)  They  say  they  will  appoint  Counsels  of  their  own  choice 
to  plead  our  cause.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  thank  them  for  this  over- 
flow of  kindness  towards  us  (laughter),  but  we  feel,  and  we  have  good 
reasons  to  feel,  that  we  should  be  much  better  off  if  they  ailo^aed  us 
to  exercise  our  own  discretion  in  the  choice  of  the  Counsels,  who  are 
to  plead  our  cause,  defend  our  righis,  and  protect  our  interests. 
{Cheers,^  The  Legislative  Council  is  the  great  tribunal  before  which 
measures  of  the  greatest  possible  moment,  affecting  not  only 
ourselves,  but  even  our  posterity,  are  continually  coming  up  for 
decision,  and  justice  requires  that  before  the  Council  passes  its  final 
judgment  upon  them,  we  should  be  allowed  to  have  our  say  with 
regard  to  them,  through  our  chosen  and  accredited  representatives. 
We  do  feel,  gentlemen,  and  feel  strongly,*  that  we  should  no  longer 
be  debarred  from  exercising  this  simple  and  rightful  privilege.  The 
privilege  of  selecting  one's  own  Counsel  is  not  denied  even  to  the 
most  abandoned  of  criminals  under  the  British  rule.  Why,  then» 
should  it  be  denied  to  the  loyal  and  intelligent  subjects  of  Her 
Gracious  Majesty  ?  When  a  jury  is  beinj?  empanelled,  the  jndge 
asks  the  person  whose  fate  is  to  be  decided  by  that  jury,  to  say  if  he 
has  any  objection  to  any  pei*son  composing  it,  and  in  case  he  has  any 
such  objection  that  person  is  removed  from  the  panel.  But  the 
Government  of  India  and  our  Secretary  of  State — if  the  reports 
published  in  the  newspapers  represent  their  views  faithfully — seem 
unwilling  to  allow  the  vast  millions  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in 
this  country  any  voice  whatever  in  the  appointment  of  persons  who 
decide  questions  which  concern  not  merely  any  one  man  or  any  set 
of  men  amongst  them,  but  the  entire  nation  of  th§m  and  their 
posterity.  Could  there  be  anything  more  in  conflict  with  reason  and 
justice  ?     (Loud  cheers,) 

If,  gentlemen,  the  choice  of  Government  in  the  selection  of  non- 

official  members  had,  even  generally,   been  exercised  in  a  manner 

tending  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  people,  we  might  not  have 

been  so  anxious  to  burden  ourselves  with  the  responsibility  of  elect- 

our  representatives  ourselves.     But,  unhappily,  as  you  know,  in 
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a  large  majority  of  cases,  their  choice  has  been  exercised  in  favour  of 
persons  who  have  proved  to  be  the  least  qualified  or  willing  to  advo- 
cate the  interests,  and  plead  fearlessly  for  the  rights,  of  the  people, 
nay,  not  unfrequently,  in  favour  of  persons  whose  presence  in  the 
Council  has  helped  to  contribute  to  the  miseiies  of  the  people.  We 
would  much  leather  that  there  were  no  non -official  members  at  all  on 
the  Councils  than  that  there  should  be  members  who  are  not  in  the 
least  in  touch  with  the  people  {kear^  heatj)  and  who  being  ignorant 
of  their  true  conditions  and  requirements,  betray  a  cruel  want  of 
sympathy  with  them,  in  heedlessly  supporting  measures  which  tend 
to  increase  suffering  and  discontent  among  them. 

I  will  recall  to  your  mind  only  two  instances  to  illustrate  what  I 
have  said.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  you  I'emember,  the  Government 
was  driven  by  reason  of  its  excessive  and,  as  we  think,  wasteful 
military  exjienditure  to  find  some  fresh  means  of  increasing  its  reve- 
nue, and  it  resolved  upon  drawing  the  required  money  from  the  poor, 
the  class  least  able  to  offer  any  resistance  or  protest.  (Shame,) 
The  question  came  up  before  the  Legislative^Council  and  unofficial 
honoi'able  members,  the  so-called  representatives  of  our  people,  so  far 
from  protesting  against  the  proposal,  gave  their  ready  consent  to  it. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  even  went  the  length  of  declaring  that  the 
enhancement  of  the  duty  on  salt  would  not  inflict  any  hardship  on 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  (Shame.)  Now,  gentlemen,  these 
big  honorable  gentlemen,  enjoying  private  incomes  and  drawing  huge 
salaries,  may  'find  it*  hard  to  believe  that  the  addition  of  a  few  annas 
every  year  to  the  burdens  of  the  poor,  can  cause  any  serious  hardship 
to  them.  But  those  who  know  in  what  abject  misery  and  pinching 
poverty  our  poorer  classes  generally  exist,  know  how  painfully  the 
slightest  increase  in  their  burdens  presses  upon  them.  But  these 
honorable  members  were  pleased  to  say  **  the  people  will  not  feel  the 
increase  in  the  tax.''     (Shame,) 

I  will  remind  you  of  only  one  more  case.  You  remember  a  few 
months  ago  the  Government  again  found  itself  badly  in  want  of 
money.  Those  who  regulate  their  income  by  their  expenditure,  and 
not  their  expenditure  by  their  income,  must  frequently  find  them- 
selves in  that  unhappy  position.  It  became  necessary  to  raise  more 
revenue,  and  after  misappropriating  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund,  and 
mulcting  the  Provincial  Governments  (thereby  starving  education  and 
arresting  progress  in  all  directions),  Government  then  resolved  again 
on  squeezing  something  more  out  of  the  poor.   It  resolved  to  reimpose 
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the  Patwari  Cess  on  the  ryots  of  the  North -West  Provinces  and 
Oudh.  Now  you  may  know  that  when  the  Government  of  our  good 
Lord  Bipon  had  (cheers)  by  a  cessation  of  war  and  warlike  operations, 
{hear^  hear,)  effected  a  saving  in  the  public  expenditure,  and  desired 
to  give  relief  to  those  who  most  needed  it,  they  found  after  inquiiy 
that  the  Byots  of  the  North -Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  stood  most 
especially  in  need  of  some  relief,  and  they  remitted  the  Patwari  Cess 
to  the  extent  of  20  lakhs.  But  the  Government  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
has  this  year  reimposed  that  same  Cess  upon  them  I  See,  I  beseech 
you,  gentlemen,  what  gross  injustice  has  been  perpetrated  in  the 
reimposition  of  this  Patwari  Cess  ?  The  Patwari  Cess  was  remitted 
seven  years  ago,  but  the  poor  ryots  have  had  to  pay  it,  it  seems,  all 
the  same,  year  after  year^  {Shame.)  It  was  said  that  the  Cess  had 
been  amalgamated  with  other  taxes  and  could  be  separated  from 
them.  If  the  money  had  had  to  go  to  the  coffers  of  the  Government, 
such  a  plea  would  never  have  been  listened  to  for  a  moment. 
{Hear,  hear,)  But  it  was  the  poor  ryot  who  was  concerned,  the  plea 
was  allowed  to  hold  good,  the  Talukdars  and  Zemindars  were  thus 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  entire  benefit  of  the  measure  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Ripon  had  passed  in  the  interests  of  tlie  ryots ;  and 
,  it  is  now  on  this  very  plea  that  the  remission  of  the  Cess  did  not 
(benefit  the  ryot,  that  the  Patwari  Cess  has  been  reimposed, 
Inot  on  the  Zemindars,  but  on  the  poor  ryot,  whereby  he  is  now 
jcompelled  to  psty  the  Cess,  twice  over,  for  no  other  fault  of  his  than 
'that  he  is  poor  and  helpless.  (Loud  cheers  and  cries  of  '*  Shamej 
shame") 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Quinton  who  represented  the  Government  of 
Sir  Auckland  Colvin  at  the  Viceroy's  Council,  said  in  his  speech  on 
the  subject  that  the  consent  of  the  Talukdars  of  Oudh  had  been 
obtained  to  the  measure.  Fancy,  gentlemen,  the  justice  of  adding 
to  the  burthens  of  the  ryot  on  the  strength  of  the  consent  of  the 
.2iemindar  I  But  that  was  not  all.  There  were  other  honorable  mem- 
bers present  in  the  Council,  who  said  that  the  re-imposition  of  the 
Cess  would  not  add  much  more  than  about  12  annas  a  year  to  the 
loa.d  of  taxation  on  the  ryot,  and  they  said  it  was  so  slight  a  sum 
that  the  ryot  would  not  feel  the  pressure  at  all.  Well,  gentlemen,  it 
is  sinful  to  desire  unhappiness  to  any  one.  But  when  I  hear  these 
honorable  members  assert  with  cruel  levity,  of  heart  that  the  addition 
of  a  few  annas  a  year  to  the  burthens  of  the  insufficiently  fed  and 
clothed  poor,   whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  the   Salt  Tax  or  the 
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Patwari  CesB  will  not  intrease  their  wretchedness  and  misery,  I  feel 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  old  Lear : 

"  Take  physic  pomp, 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just.'' 

If  these  gentlemen  had  to  live,  even  for  a  day  or  two,  on  that  coarse 
unpalatable  diet  which  is  the  best  our  poor,  often  fitarving,  can  com- 
mand in  the  brightest  times,  and!  if  they  had  to  brave  the  cold  of  our 
up-country  winters  without  all  those  warm  and  soft  clothings  they 
themselves  luxuriate  in,  they  would  understand  what  hardship  the 
enhancement  of  the  Salt  Tax  and  the  re-imposition  of  the  Patwari  Cess 
entails  upon  the  people.  {Prolonged  cheers,)  There  are  hundi*eds  of 
thousands  of  ryots  at  this  moment  in  the  North -West  Provinces  and 
Oadh  who  cannot  buy  sufficient  cloth  to  cover  even- the  upper  half  of 
their  bodies  propeily,  to  protect  themselves  and  their  children  from 
the  piercing  chill  and  cold  of  our  northern  winter  nights ;  and  remem- 
ber, you  gentlemen  of  the  south,  that  the  times  are  far  more  relent- 
lessly severe  with  us  there  than  with  you  here.  {Hear,  hear.)  These 
miserable  people  cover  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  when  the 
season  becomes  very  severe,  with  grass  at  night,  and  when  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  drives  away  sleep,  they  warm  themselves  by 
burning  some  of  this  very  grass.  And  even  that  is  now  and  then 
taken  away  from  them  for  feeding  the  cattle  of  the  officials  on  tour. 
{Shame.)  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  people  to  whom  the  honorable 
member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  said  that  an  increase  of  12  annas  a 
year  in  their  burthens  would  not  mean  any  serious  hardship  I  Do  you 
think,  gentlemen,  such  members  would  be  appointed  to  the  Council 
if  the  people  were  allowed  any  voice  in  their  selection  ?  (iVo,  no,  never  /) 
And  even  if  they  were,  by  some  mistake,  once  appointed,  would  they 
not  be  scornfully  rejected  at  the  next  election  ?  (  Yes,  t/es.)  But  such 
men  are  appointed  at  present,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  people,  and 
the  people  are  forced  to  submit  to  their  legislatorship.  (Prolonged 
cheering.) 

I  fear,  gentlemen,  I  have  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time,  and  I 
won't  detain  you  any  longer.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  why  we  pray 
the  Grovernment  to  allow  the  people  the  privilege  of  electing  at  least  .. 
half  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  men  whom  the  people  esteem  and 
confide  in  by  reason  of  their  loving  sympathy  with  them  in  all  their 
sorrows  and  joys.     And  I  earnestly  hope  the  Government  will  no 
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longer  delay  granting  us  this  simple  rightful  privilege,  which  while 
conducing  greatly  to  our  happiness,  will  not  fail  to  add  to  the  strength 
and  glory  of  British  rule  in  India.     Gentlemen,  I  heartily  support 
'  this  rasolation.     (Cheers) 


IV. 


INDIAN  GRIEVANCES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES 

(Speeoh  delivered  httfore  the  second  $ilting  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  held  at  Nagpore  on  the  29th  December  1891.  kai 
Bahadur  P,  Ananda  Charlu  presiding). 

Pundit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  said,—  It  is  my  duty  to  second 

the  proposition,  or  part  of  the  proposition  which  has  been  so  ably 
moved  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wacha.  That  duty  is  rendered  easy  by 
the  exhaustive  manner  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  the, subject ;  still 
I  must  ask  your  indulgence  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  lay  before  you 
a  few  more  ideas  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  show  the 
extreme  necessity  and  urgency  of  the  reforms  which  we  are  advocat-* 
ing.  It  has  often  been  said  that  we  Congress  people  repeat  from 
year  to  year  the  same  old  cries,  the  same  demands,  and  then  go  back 
to  our  homes  after  completing  this  part  of  our  work.  But,  gentle- 
men, who  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things  !  Are  we  to  blame  for 
repeating  these  old  cries,  or  does  not  the  blame  rather  pertain  to  the 
Government  which  turns  from  year  to  year  a  deaf  ear  to  those  our 
most  earnest  appeals  ?  Numberless  of&cers  of  the  Government  have 
said  that  the  poverty  of  this  country  is  unquestionably  very  great, 
and  that  poverty  is  growing  from  year  to  year.  Sir  W.  Hunter,  Sir 
Charles  Elliot,  Sir  A.  Colvin  and  a  number  of  others  have,  from  their 
seats  in  the  Viceroy's  Coimcil,  constantly  repeated  mournfully  and 
sadly  the  fact  that  India  is  poor,  and  is  becoming  poorer  and  poorer 
every  day.  Ajud  what  do  we  find  ?  Have  any  measures  worthy  of 
the  name  been  adopted  to  ameliorate  that  condition,  to  check  the 
growth  of  that  poverty,  and  to  stamp  it  out  of  the  country  ?  No,  to 
our  deep  regret,  and  (I  am  extremely  sorry  to  say  it)  to  the  shame 
of  our  Government,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  has  been  done. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  Sir  William  Hunter  said  that  nearly  a  fifth 
of  the  population  of  India,  nearly  40  millions,  go  through  life  on 
insufficient  food.    Sir  Charles  Elliot,  while  Commissioner  of  Assam, 
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said  :  *'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  half  our  agricultural  population 
do  not  know  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  what  it  is  to  have  their 
hunger  satisfied."  Sir  E.  Baring,  Financial  Minister  in  the  Vice- 
roy's Council,  said  :  ^'  That  the  average  income  of  the  Indian  people 
was  Bs.  27  per  head."  Mr.-  Dadabhai  Nowroji  has  proved,  and  Mr 
Pigby  has  also  recently  shown,  that  the  amount  is  under  Bs.  21  per 
bead.  But  in  view  of  these  admitted  and  undeniable  facts,  what 
measures  have  the  Government  taken  to  check  the  growth  of  poverty 
and  stamp  it  out  of  the  land  ?  They  may  no  doubt  have  made  efforts^ 
now  and  then,  to  show  that  they  ai'e] willing  to  check  the  growth  of  this 
poverty.  They  now  and  then  appoint  a  Commission  to  take  evidence 
here  and  there,  and  submit  reports.  But  what  is  their  treatment  of  these 
Commissions,  and  what  do  they  do  with  these  reports  ?  They  throw 
them  aside  for  ever.  There  was  the  Simla  Army  Commission;  there  was 
the  Public  Service  Commission  ;  there  was  the  Finance  Committee* 
What  have  their  labours  brought  about?  No  doubt  bulky  reports  ably 
written  and  printed ;  but  nothing  further  has  resulted  from  them.  It 
is  therefore  no  fault  of  ours.  It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  repeat  these 
same  old  cries — cries  prompted  by  the  intense  agony  of  our  condition 
— cries  which  go  out  of  our  hearts  and  our  lips,  not  because  we  desira 
to  talk  of  these  things,  but  because  the  pain  we  feel  compels  us  to 
utter  them,  to  make  these  appeals  to  the  Gt>vemment  in  the  hope  that 
their  hearts  may  yet  melt,  that  they  may  yet  take  pity  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  and  make  an  honest,  manly  effort  to  cut  down 
expenditure,  and  to  save  the  people  of  this  country  from  the  misery 
they  are  suffering  at  the  present  moment. 

Of  course,  we  kiiow  that  the  causes  of  this  poverty  are  manifold. 
No  one  can  expect  us,  in  the  course  of  our  debates  here,  much  less  in 
the  short  speeches  made  on  any  of  these  resolutions,  to  deal  exhaus- 
tively with  all  the  causes  of  that  poverty.  In  this  resolution  we  deal 
with  the  causes  for  which  the  Covemment  is  mainly  responsible,  and 
we  point  out  the  remedies  which  the  Government  can  directly  apply, 
if  it  chooses  to  do  so,  and  which  it  is  the  plainest  duty  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  apply,  if  it  cares  to  call  itself  a  civilized  Government.  What 
are  those  duties  and  those  remedies  ?  In  the  first  three  clauses  you 
speak  of  the  exclusion  of  the  people  of  India  from  a  due  par- 
ticipation in  the  administration.  That  has  been  dealt  with  by  my 
predecessors,  and  I  will  leave  it.  Those  who  follow  me  may  well  take 
up  the  question  of  revenue  administration.  My  friend,  Mr.  Wacha, 
has  spoken  of  the  military  expenditure  of  the  country^     It  pains  me 
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deeply  to  think   of  that   question.    You  know  that  in   the  gracious 
proclamation  of  Her  Majesty  she  said  that  she  held  herself  bound  to 
her  Indian  people  by  the  same  ties  and  obligations  as  those  which 
bind  her  to  her  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and   Ireland;  and,  further, 
that  no  Indian  subject  of   Her  Majesty  will  be  excluded  from  auy 
appointment  by  reason  of  birth,  colour,   or  creed.     And  yet  what  do 
we  find  ?    Take  the  military  branch  of  the  service.     Our  countrymen 
have  served   the   Government,   and   will  continue  to   serve  it  with 
remarkable  fidelity  and  unflinching  courage ;  they  have  gone  beyond 
\      the  borders  of  I  n dia,  wh  ere ver  Her  Maj  esty  has  desired  them  to  go ,  and 
i      have  fought  and  shed  their  blood.    And  what  have  been  their  rewards  ? 
•      They  are  confined  to  such  subordinate  positions  as  Subedar  and  Reaal- 
dar  maj#rships ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  higher  ;  after  25  years  of 
valorous  service,  they  remain  subordinate  to  the  sub -lieutenant,  who 
joined  yesterday.     Is  that  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  ?  Where  is  the  justification,  in  reason  or  in  fact,  fo^ 
not  allowing  Indian   soldiei^s  to  be  appointed  as  captains,  as  colonels, 
and  as  generals,  in  Her  Majesty's  Army  ?    Have  they  not  faithfully 
and  bravely  served  Her  Majesty   in  numberless  battles?    Can  the 
most  confirmed  of  our  opponents  point  to  one  instance  (setting  aside 
the  doubtful  case  of    the    sad   Mutiny)    in   which  Indian   soldiers 
have  not  discharged  their  duties  faithfully  and  honourably.     Send 
Mahomedans  to  fight  against  the  Afghan,  they  lay  aside  all  considera- 
tions of  religion  and  fight  against  brethren  of  their  own  creed.     Send 
Hindus  to  any  part  of  the  country  beyond  India  ;  they  fight  for  Her 
Majesty  faithfully  and  honom*ably.     Why,  then,  exclude  these  people 
from  any  participation  in  the  reward  of  the  higher  branches  of  the 
military  service  ?     What  is  the  result  ?     That  a  large  proportion  of 
the  income  of  this  country  goes  to  foreign  lands  in   the  shape  of 
pension  and  pay.    The  same  remark  applies  to  Civil  Administration. 
There  is  that  gracious  proclamation,  and  there  is  the  practice  of  Her 
Majesty's  representatives  here  and  in  England.     Is  the  practice  in 
conformity  with  the  Proclamation  ?    You  exclude  Indian  people 
almost  entirely  from  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  by  saying  that 
you  will  hold  the  examinations  for  it  only  in  England.     You  do  not 
employ  children  of  the  soil  even  in  those  positions  which  Secretaries 
of  State  for  India  have  declared  are  reserved  for  children  of  the 
soil — I  mean  employment  in     the    Uncovenanted    Service.    You 
recruit  officers  for  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service.     A  hundred  officers 
are  needed  ;  you  recruit  a  hundred  and  fifty.    The  result  is,  in  the 
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first  place,  that  you  make  the  country  pay  for  sei-vices  which  it  does 
not  requii'e  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  you  make  these  covenanted 
officials  encroach  upon  the  grounds  reserved  for  men  in  the  Uncove- 
n anted  Service.  For  all  matters,  whatever  branch  you  take  up, 
forests  or  railways,  or  the  P.  W.  D.,  the  desire  is  not  that  Indians 
should  be  employed,  not  that  fit  men  should  be  employed,  but  that 
places  may  be  found  (I  am  sorry  to  say  so)  for  Englishmen  in  India, 
so  that  they  may  draw  incomes  far  beyond  their  market  value  at 
their  own  homes,  and  take  their  savings  and  pensions  hence  to  spend 
them  in  England.  (Cheerg.)  Let  none  think  that  I  am  prompted 
by  any  unkind  feeling  towards  my  English  brethren  in  saying  so.  I 
have  the  same  love,  affection,  and  esteem,  for  them  as  I  have  for  my 
other  fellow  human  beings.  What  I  say  is  that  it  is  most  improper, 
that  it  is  unrighteous,  that  it  is  criminal  and  sinful  to  let  people 
living  in  a  distant  counti'y  come  here  and  enjoy  all  these  advantages, 
while  you  have  a  host  of  people  starving  at  your  door.  You  speak 
of  the  poverty  of  the  country.  What  else  can  the  country  be  but 
poor  I  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  himself  declared  that  much  of  the 
revenue  of  India  is  exported  without  any  equitable  equivalent  in 
return.  There  are  others  who  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
revenue  of  India  goes  out  in  the  shape  of  pay  and  pension  to 
England  and  other  places.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Civil  Service 
is  about  14  millions.  Of  this  nearly  two-thirds  go  to  Europeans, 
and  only  one -third  to  natives  of  this  countiy.  In  the  Militaiy 
Sei-vice,  again,  all  the  loaves  and  fishes,  all  the  best,  most  and 
honoured  offices  are  pfiven  to  Europeans,  not  V)ecause  they  are  a  whit 
fitter  than  their  brother  Indian  soldiers,  not  because  they  are  more 
courageous,  more  able  to  fight  and  to  defeat  the  enemy,  but  because 
they  happen  to  poppess  a  fairer  complexion.  {Shame.)  Combining 
the  Military  and  Civil  Services,  you  will  find,  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
figure,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  15  millions  sterling  every  year  going 
in  the  shape  of  pay  and  pensions  and  home  expenditure  of  various 
kinds  to  England  from  India  never  to  return  to  it.  The  resxdt  has 
been  well  pointed  out  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  but  no  one 
has  put  it  more  pithily  than  Mr.  J.  Wijson  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  of  March  1884,  and  his  remarks  are  true  now,  with  the  neces- 
sary corrections.  He  says :  *^  In  one  form  or  other  we  draw  fully 
£30,000|000  a  year  from  that  unhappy  country,  and  there  the  average 
wages  of  the  natives  is  about  £5  per  annum,  less  rather  than  more,  in 
many  parts"  (of  coui'se  we  know  that  it  is  nothing  like  £5  j  it  is  £1 
62 
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and  a  few  shillings).  ^'Our  Indian  tribute,  therelone,  represents  th 
entire  earnings  of  upwards  six  (in  reality  twenty)  million  heads  of 
families,  say  30,  ('00,000  (in  reality  100  JDoilUoas)  of  the  people.  It 
means  the  abstraction  of  more  than  one -tenth  (really  one -third) 
of  the  entire  sustenance  of  India  every  year."  I  will  not  longer 
occupy  time.  I  -have  ^ad  ^ny  little  say,  and  I  hope  that  those  who 
follow  will  make  it  clearer  -still  that  the  OoTemment,  in  excluding 
the  children  ol  the  soil  from  emiployment  in  the  higher  branches  oi 
the  service^  are  persisting  not  only  in  a  most  unrighteous  but  a  most 
suicidalj^policy.  Gentlemen,  Government  cannot  'Uwe  wdthout  the 
people.  Let  the  people  continue  to  grow  poorer  and  poorer,  and  the 
Government  is  nowhere,  or  at  any  rate  it  -ceases  to  deserve  the  name 
ol  Govemilient.  We^ave  Hthei^  appealed  almost  in  ^ain;  let  us 
hope  that  our  present  -appeals  will  not  be  entirely  fruitless.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  interested,  and,  therefore,  we  i^eak  with  bitterness 
and  warmth.  Who  else  wiH  speak  bdt  those  whe  are  interested.  It 
is  the  man  who  is  being  flogged  who  cries  out,  not  the  mere  bystand- 
ers !  We  appeal  to  the  English  people,  who  are  our  brethren,  tp 
make  their  administacation  of  this  <country  more  in  conioranity  with 
re  :«on,  with  justice,  and  with  common  sense,  with  those  high  and 
noble  principles,  which  have  always  been  their  pride,  and  which  have 
ra.ed  them  to  the  proud  position  which  (they  now  occupy  before  the 
w  ])d.  Then,  and  then  alone,  will  British  rule  in  India  be  the  ^lory, 
as  it  sli«uld  be,  of  England.  Let  me  quote,  in  oonolusion,  the  words 
of  Mr.  Bright  on  this  subjects  **  You  mvst  remember  that  all  this 
great  population  has  no  voice  in  its  own  affairs.  It  is  dumb  before 
the  powei*  that  has  subjected  it.  It  is  never  consulted  upon  any 
matter  connected  with  its  govemmeut.  It  is  subject  to  the  power 
hat  rules  over  it,  in  a  manoer  ithat  cannot  be  said  of  the  population  of 
any  civilized  or  Christian  people  in  the  worid."  Let  tlie  English 
people  make  haste  and  take  away  this  great  reproach  C4ist  upon  them 
by  a  man  whom  they  revere,  and  then  we  shall  all  be  happy  in  our 
mutual  union  and  to  our  mutual  l)cueflt.     {i^Jieers,) 
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LuoKNow  (N.-W.  p.) 

PUNDIT    BiSHAN    NARAYAN     DHAR 

(Barrister- at-Law). 

"  Gk)Od  actions  orown  tbeaoflely^s  with  lastizig  bays ; 

Who  well  deser^ces  need  not  another's  praisej' — Heath,  Clar. 

As.  a  young  rising  orator  and  an  energetic  worker  in  the  cause 
of  his  countrymen^  Pundit  Bishan  Narayan  Dhar  is  well  known 
on  the  northern  side  of  India.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1864 
in  Bara  Banki,  and  is  by  caste  a  Kashmiris  Brahmin.  He  took 
his  early  education  at  the  Church  Mission  School,  and  joined  the 
Canning  College  at  Lucknow.  After  graduating  at  the  Allahabad 
University,  he  went  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  1884  to 
studly  law.  He  entered  the  Middle  Temple  and  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  January  1887.  He  returned  to  India  in  March  1887, 
and  has  since  been  practising  in  the  Judicial  Commissioner's 
Court.  He  is  the  first  gentleman,  not  only  of  his  community, 
but  of  the-  whole  Hindu  community  Of  Oudh,  who.  went  to 
England  for  the  study  of  law  and  returned  to  practise  as  a 
barrister.  His  trip  tO' England  caused  great  sensation  among 
Eashmiri  Pundits,  who  at  preseiMb  a"re  divided"  into  two  parties. 

While  in  England,  he  did  a  great  deal  of  service  to  tis 
country  by  taking  aar  active  part  in  all  the*  Indian  political 
niovenieiits.  He  contributed  several  articles  on  social  subjects 
to  the  Indian  Magazine  which  is  edited  by  that  eminent  and 
philanthropic  lady,  Miss  Manning,  tfce  Secretary  of  the  Efest 
India  Association.  He  read  an  important  paper  before  the 
Craizle  Society  in  London,  in  NovemlJer  1886,  and  spoke  in 
various  meetings  that  were  held  there  to  discuss  efther  social 
or  political  questions  in  connection  with  the  Indian  people. 

Since  his  return  to  India,.he  has  worked  heart  and  soul  for  the 
cause  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  has  made  several  speeches 
on  Social,  political-  and,  moral  subjects,  and  har  contributed 
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articles  to  the  Indian  Newspapers  and  the  Westmuuter  Bevietc. 
Tlie  two  introductory  essays  in  **  India  in  England**  by  Mr. 
Gungaprasad  Varma,  are  the  production  of  his  deep  study  of 
Indian  political  problems  of  the  day.  He  is  Secretary 
of  thfi  Kashmiri  National  Club,  an  Association  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Social  reforms  in  the  Kashmiri  community  founded  in 
March  1881.  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Adrocate 
of  Lucknow.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Board  and  a 
patron  of  the  Students'  Association.  There  is  hardly  a  move- 
ment in  Lucknow— moral,  social,  educational  or  political — 
in  which  Mr,  Bishan  Narayan  Dhar  docs  not  take  an  active 
part« 

He  is  a  man  of  patriotic  feelings,  ever  ready  to  serve  his 
countrymen,  and  a  man  ef  very  quiet  and  unassuming  manners 
and  of  strong  common  sense.  He  possesses  in  not  a  small 
degree  the  quality  of  patience  and  of  perseverance. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF 
Mr.  BISHAN  NARAYAN  DHAR. 

r. 

THE    REFORMS    NEEDED    OF    THE 
LEGISLATIVE    COUNCILS. 

( Speech  delivered  before  the  Third  Indian  National  Congress  held  at 
Madras  on  the  28th  December  1887,  Mr.  Badrudin  Tayahji 
presiding,) 

Pandit  Bishan  Nabayan  Dae  said: — Gentlemen, — After  the 
very  eloquent  speeches  that  have  been  made  upon  this  i^esolution,  in 
regard  to  the  expansion  and  reform  of  the  Legislative  Councils,  it 
well  becomes  a  man  of  my  poor  ability  to  hide  his  diminished  head, 
and  it  is  only  the  sense  of  national  duty  that  impels  me  to  speak  a  few 
words  instead  of  remaining  silent.  But  this  is  a  subject  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  this  country — indeed^  I  know  no  subject  at  all 
comparable,  in  its  importance  to  all  of  us,  with  this  subject  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  representative  element  in  the  Government  of  India.    {Loud 
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applatMe,)  Grentlemen,  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  onr  eloquent 
proposer  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  there  is  great  wisdom  at 
this  hour  of  the  day  in  laying  less  stress  upon  the  details  of  the 
subject,  and  more  upon  the  principle,  more  especially,  when  we 
consider  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  England.  {Hear,  hear,) 
Gentlemen,  when  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  repudiation  of  Ireland's 
claim  to  Home  Rule,  groups  us  Indians  and  Hottentots  together 
as  equally  without  the  pale  of  political  freedom ;  when  Goldwin 
Smith  says  that  to  grant  the  Hindu  any  form  of  popular 
government  would  be  to  hand  them  oyer  to  a  murderous  anarchy  ; 
when  the  Time*  of  London  says,  that  India  has  t)een  conquered 
by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  it  must  be  held;  when  the 
Quarterly  Review  says  that  we  are  unfit  for  freedom,  because  we 
are  a  nation  of  liars  {voice*  ofj  shame,  shame)',  when  Mr.  Froude, 
whose  antipathy  to  democracy  is  well-known  says,  that  in  case 
we  show  any  signs  of  discontent,  he  would  send  a  contingent  of 
Australians  and  pack  us  off  to  other  scenes,  when  this  is  the  state . 
of  public  opinion  in  certain,  not  altogether  uninfluential  quarters  in 
England,  I  say  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  principle  itself,  and 
thus,  if  possible,  clear  away  the  deLisions  which  seem  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  acceptance  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  English  nation. 
(Hear,  hear,) 

Gentlemen,  there  are  a  great  many  advantages  that  we  all  know 
must  accioie  from  the  introduction  of  some,  or  any,  real  form  of 
representative  institutions  into  this  country.  I  shall  simply  aUude 
to  one  which,  1  believe,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  all,  viz,,  that  such 
institutions  constitute  the  best  practical  school  for  mental  and  moral 
discipline.  Gentlemen,  the  veiy  idea  that  you  are  citizens  of  a  vast 
Empire,  and  that  your  actions  and  opinions  have  a  pennanent  and 
substantial  influence  over  the  welfare  of  your  country,  is  in  its^f  a 
restraining  power  of  the  highest  moral  value.  Grentlemen,  to  be  called 
upon,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  your  country, 
to  discuss,  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  that  power  gives,  public 
questions ;  to  have  to  employ  your  highest  faculties  in. the  manage- 
ment of  affaira  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  your  country's  glory, 
and  on  the  happiness  of  her  people,  these  things,  I  say,  are  all  steps 
in  the  education  necessary  for  the  unfolding  of  all  the  speculative 
and  practical  faculties  of  a  nation. 

Gentlemen,  wherever  a  nation  is   debarred  from   this  education, 
though  there  maybe  genius  in  it,  it  will  wither   undeveloped;  and 
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though  there  may  still  be  certain  kinds  6i  Hterary  and  artistic  activity 
though  there  may  be  philosophers,  metapfaysieians  and  scientists, 
there  will  never  be  an  int^igent  public,  or  a  nation  really 
capable  of  judging  or  apfNreciating  the  policies  of  its  rulers,  or 
capable  eren  of  benefiting,  to  the  fullest  extent,  by  ^ch  experience 
and  wisdom,  as  their  rulers  aiay  possess.  Sneh  a  nation  may  be 
temporarily  glorified  by  the  effulgence  of  the  fine- arts  and  the  lustre 
of  the  more  effeminate  types  of  poetical  genius,  but  it  will  lack  that 
instinctive  sense  of  liberty,  thot  robustness  of  character  which  are 
essential  to  all  healthy  and,  therefore,-  progressive  national  life. 

GentleiDeir,  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is*,,  perhaps,  the  grandest 
outcome  of  Britieh  Bule  in  India.  But,  though  it  is  to  them  we 
owe  the  seed,  the  plant  is  still  in  its  infancy «  and  it  requires  very 
careful  fostering  before  it  can  grow  up  into  a  strong  and  stately 
tree,  under  the  shadow  of  whose  mighty  branches  the  planters  may 
repose.  We  must  do,  a»  we  are  doing  this  day,  all  we  can,  but  it  is 
to  them  to  whom  we  owe  the  inspiration,  to-  foster,  by  conceding 
what  we  aspire  to,  what  they  have  called  into  life. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  the  strongest  objection  brought  against  our 
demand  for  Representative  Government  for  this  country  ?  It  is  saiiJ 
that  India  is  divided  by  petty  sectarian  differences-,  and  that,  more- 
over, she  is  divided  into  two  great  rival  nationalities,.  Hindu  and- 
liahomedan.  It  is  alleged  that  in  a  country  where  there  are  so 
many  sects  and  so  many  creeds  and,  above  all,  two  such  great  rival- 
parties,  representative  institutions  are  unworkable.  Well-,  gentle- 
men, this  argument  has  been  answered  and  disposed  of,  time  after 
time,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  that  it  can  now-a-dajs  be  brought 
forward  in  earnest  by  people  capable  of  thinking.  Turn  it  over  in 
Our  minds  a^  we  will,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  in  it  any  of  that 
cogency  which  people  often  profess  to  attach  to  it.  There  is  one 
point,  and  only  one  point,  on  which  there  is  not  a  perfect  accord,  a 
perfect  sense  of  oneness,  between  Indian  Hindus  and  Indian  Maho- 
medans,  and  that  is,  of  course,  their  religious  beliefs.  In  social 
customs,  in  manners  and  languages,  in  their  habits  of  thought,  and 
I  may  say,  even  in  their  prejudices  and  in  their  inclinations,  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  them.  Why,  the  whole  past  history  of 
India  shows  how,  when  there  was  no  Bntish  Government,  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans  pulled  on  together,  and  how,  if  they  fought,  they 
fought  about  secular,  and  not  religious  matters.  It  shows  that 
Hindu  generals  have  led  Mahomedan   aimies  more  than   once  and 
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that  Mahomedan  swords  have  beeo  unsheathed  on  behalf  of  Hindus 
But,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  urged  that,  as  the  larger  portion  of 
the  population  is  Hindu,  the  introduction  of  Repreaentatiye  Govern- 
ment,  in  India,  will  place  the  Mahomedans  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Hindus,  as  they  will  form  a  great  majoiity,  and  put  their  own  inter- 
ests before  Mahomedan  interests  and  do  ever^'thing  they  like- 
Now,  gentlemen,  for  my  part,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  interests.  In  Europe, 
there  may  be  Catholic  iaterests  and  Protestant  interests,  because 
there,  there  is  a  real  connection  between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
and  yet  the  existence  of  such  interests  have  not  prevented  the  suc- 
cess of  representative  inetitutionB.  But  in  India,  no  such  connection 
exists,  and  the  objecHon  seems  to  me  wholly  futile.  In  England,  I 
could  understand  tibis  objection  having  some  specious  appearance  of 
validity.  I  could,  I  say,  understand  this,  because  there  are 
two  powerful  parties,  the  Established  Church  and  the 
Non- Conformists  both  of  which  might  have  their  antagonistic  poli- 
tical interests,  but,  even  in  England,  we  do  not  find  that  these 
supposed  antagonistic  sectarian  interests  have,  in  any  way,  impaired 
the  success  of  representative  institutions,  and  how  can  it  do  so,  in 
India,  where,  fortimately,  there  is  no  connection  between  Church 
and  State  ?  The  Government  has  wisely  taken  its  stand  upon  the 
principle  of  religious  neutrality  and,  ucder  these  circumstances,  to 
pretend  that  there  are,  in  matters  of  politics,  Mahomedan  interests 
distinct  from  Hindu  interests,  is  really  mockery,  delusion,  and  a 
snare.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  I  think  that  if  you  look  into  this  question 
dispassionately,  you  will  find  that,  so  far  as  India  is  concerned, 
Mahomedan  interests  and  Hindu  interests  have  no  separate  existence 
whatsoever. 

But,  gentlemen,  ttiere  is  yet  another  thing  of  which  we  hear,  as 
barring  the  way  to  the  fruition  of  our  aspiratic^ns.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  such  hostility  between  Hinduism  and  Mahomedanism  as  to 
render  it  impossible.  To  this,  1  first  reply,  that  were  this  really  so, 
it  would  be  the  strongest  of  ail  reasons  why  Eepreseutative  Govern- 
ment should  be  introduced  inio  this  country.  Why,  gentlemen, 
supposing  the  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  were  really  divided  by  deep 
social  and  religious  prejudices,  are  we  to  keep  them  apart  and  perpe- 
tuate that  supposed  hostility  ?  Would  not  the  question  rather  be, 
how  to  remove  these  prejudices,  how  to  dissipate  that  hostility,  and 
how  to  blend  the  two  communities  into  one  nation  ?    Now  gentle" 
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men,  sectarian  prejudices  are  the  result  of  selfishness  of  the  heart, 
and  patriotism  is  the  best  corrective  of  selfishness.  A  representative 
form  of  government  is  host  calculated  to  ei'adicate  all  hostile  race 
prejudices  by  raising  men  above  the  cloud  of  selfishness  into  the 
purer  regions  of  the  wider  and  more  eidarged  sympathies  of  national 
feeling.  By  the  more  intimate  intercourse  it  necessitates,  by  the 
juster  mutual  appreciation  it  engenders  and  in  a  thousand  other 
ways,  it  removes  those  prejudices  and  that  sectarian  bias,  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  unity  between  the  various  communities  which  are 
combined  in  it. 

But  I  need  not  pursue  this  question  further,  because,  though 
accepting  them  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  deny  the  premises.  I  say 
if  this  ticnible  antagonism  did  exist,  even  then,  representative 
institutions  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  remove  it.  But  I 
deny  that  it  exists.  There  are  low  ignorant  people  of  both 
communities — mostly,  what  the  English  papers  call  'roughs' — who, 
at  festivals,  when  intoxicated  by  religious  zeal  and,  perhaps,  some- 
thing else,  will  fight,  and  there  may  be  a  Hindu  .or  a  Mahomedan 
leader,  here  and  there,  who,  fi'om  selfish  motives,  tries  to  engender 
the  hatred  that  does  not  exist,  and  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  w^ere  really 
so.  But,  gentlemen, — and  I  speak  to  several  hundi*eds  of  both  com- 
munities— is  it  true,  thatj  we  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  hate  each 
other  in  this  way  (cries  of  *  no,  no,')  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  live 
as  very  good  fiiends  ?  {Cries  of  *  yes,  yes'*  /)  We  have  our  ways  in 
minor  matters  and  you  don't  perhaps  much  like  them,  but  we  don't 
want  you  to  follow  them,  and  you  have  your  ways  and  they  are  not 
quite  like  ours — and  we  don't  dine  together,  or  intermarry — neither 
do  we  Hindus  of  different  castes  amongst  each  other,  for  that 
matter — but  despite  all  this,  the  great  mass  of  us  are  good  friends, 
rejoicing  in  each  other's  good  fortune  and  sympathizing  in  each  other's 
troubles ;  and  is  this  a  state  of  affairs  that  precludes  the  introduction 
of  Representative  institutions  ?  (Loud  applause.) 

But,  gentlemen,  there  are  the  recorded  views  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Englishmen  who  have  held  high  offices  in  this  country. 
But,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  taken  too  much  of  your  time  and  I 
shall  not  detain  you  with  their  views.  (Cries  of  *  no^^  ^  go  ouy  yo 
on,^)  Since  you  are  so  indulgent,  I  will  venture  to  quote  some  of  the 
views  to  which  I  referred.  You  all  know  Sir  Bichard  Temple.  He 
was  not  an    enthusiastic    advocate   of    the  Hindus.     What  does 
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he  say  about  this  demand  for  Bepresentative  Goyemment?  He 
says : — 

''For  all  that,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  elective  principle 
is  essential  to  that  political  training  which  eveiy  stable  government 
(like  that  of  the  British  in  India)  must  desire  to  see  possessed  by  its 

subjects Public  spirit  cannot  be  created  without  entrusting 

the  people  with  a  part  of  their  own  public  business,  a  part  limited 
at  first,  but  increasing  as  their  fitness  shall  grow.  Even  if  political 
risks  should  accrue,  they  must  be  borne  in  performing  the  duty 
which  the  British  Government  owes  to  the  people  of  India.  In  that 
country,  a  trustful  policy  will  be  found  a  wise  one,  and  that  vtrhich 
is  sound  morally,  will  prove  to  be  the  safest  politically;" 

This  is  the  view  of  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  The  view  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence  in  1864  was: — 

*'  The  people  of  India  are  quite  capable  of  administering  their 
own  affairs,  and  the  municipal  feeling  is  deeply  rooted  in  them. 
The  village  communities,  each  of  which  is  a  little  republic,  are  the 
most  abiding  of  Indian  institutions.  Holding  the  position  we  do 
in  India,  every  view  of  duty  and  policy  should  induce  us  to  leave  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  business  of  the  country  to  be  done  by  the 
people." 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  statesman  this 
century  has  seen— the  patriarch  of  British  Liberalism.  (^Loud 
cheers,)     Mr.  Gladstone  says : — 

^*'  I  hold  that  the  capital  agent  in  determining  finally  the  question 
whether  xmt  power  in  India  is  or  is  not  to  continue,  will  be  the  will 
of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  India. 
The  question  who  shall  have  Supreme  Bule  in  India  is,  by  the  laws 
of  right,  an  Indian  Question ;  and  those  laws  of  right  are  from  day  to 
day  growing  into  laws  of  fact.  Our  title  to  be  there  depends  on  a 
first  condition,  that  our  being  there  is  profitable  to  the  Indian 
nations ;  and  on  a  second  condition,  that  we  can  make  them  see  and 
understand  it  to  be  profitable." 

Now,  gentlemen,  all  these  things  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  by 
no  means  on  a  hopeless  quest  that  they  have  embarked  who  are  now  at 
this  time  seeking  to  secure  the  expansion  of  our  councils  and  the  intro- 
duction of  some  tentative  form  of  Representative  Government  in  India. 
Gentlemen,  that  we  all  desire  this,  the  unanimous  vpice  of  the  country 
here  embodied  declares,  and  it. is  a  desire  which  has  been  created  in 
us  by  the  English  Government  itself  and  which  is  the  greatest  glory 
03 
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of  that  Goveminent.  England  has  moved  us  from  our  ancient 
anchorage.  She  has  cast  us  adrift,  against  our  will,  upon  the  wide 
waters  of  a  seething  proletariat,  and  we  turn  back  to  England  and 
ask  her  to  grant  us  that  compass  of  representative  institutions  by 
which,  amid  a  thousand  storms,  she  has  steered  her  prosperous  course 
to  the  safe  haven  of  regulated  political  freedom.  (Loud  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  the  desire  for  greater  f I'eedom  is  not  confined  simply  to 
the  educated  classes,  but  is  shared  also  by  the  uneducated  classes,  by 
the  masses  who  feel  it  as  keenly  as  we  do,  but  in  whom  it  has  not 
(and  in  this  lies  the  danger)  yet  found  an  articulate  uttorance. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  in  ti*uth  a  national  demand  that  we  are  making  this 
day,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us  so  far  as  in  him  lies  to  bring 
home  this  fact  to  the  British  Government  and  the  British  public,  and 
to  open  their  eyes  to  the  true  character  of  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  blind  that  Government  and  that  public,  to  the  universality 
of  the  desire  of  which  the  proposition,  now  before  us,  is  a  temperate 
expression. 

Two  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  who  preceded  me  have  referred 
in  very  just  terms  to  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  and  to  another  person,  a  native 
gentlemen,  of  very  high  repute.  One  of  them  has  been  inciting  the 
Mahrattas  against  the  Bengalees,  the  other,  whatever  he  may 
allege,  has  been,  in  practice,  egging  on  the  Mahomedans  to  be 
less  friendly  with  the  Hindus  {cries  of*  shame,  shame').  And  this 
gentleman  is  the  class  of  man,  and  the  only  class,  that  denies, 
what  we  all  so  well  know,  the  truly  national  character  of  our  present 
demand.  Well,  things  hidden  from  political  sages  have  some- 
times been  revealed  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  and,  believe  me, 
gentlemen,  that  those  are  no  true  statesmen  who  are  blind  to  the 
dawning  lights  of  the  fires  which  Western  civilization  is  kindling 
in  our  hearts,  and  who  raise  their  puny  arms  to  arrest  the  chariot  of 
India's  destined  development.  Gentlemen,  the  demand  we  are 
making  is  a  national  demand ;  and  strong  in  the  consciousness  that 
we  are  the  honest  mouth -pieces  of  countless  millions,  too  long  dumb, 
I  ask  you  not  to  take  to  heart  too  much  the  base  insinuations  or  the 
idle  clamours  that  may  be  raised  against  you,  and  the  sacred  task 
you  have  in  hand.  These  will  all  pass  away,  the  rising  tide  (loud 
cheers)  is  with  us ;  so,  let  us  unite  together  in  the  performance  of 
this  noble  task  which  is,  practically,  the  political  regeneration  of 
^Endia.  Let  us  aim,  not  to  do  good  to  one  community  or  to  two 
coDununities,  to  Hindus  or  Mahomedans,  but  to  allthecommunitias^ 
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and  all  the  sects  of  India.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  noble  ideal,  the 
national  ideal  that  we  have  set  before  us,  the  realization  of 
which  will  be  the  political  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  various  races, 
sects,  and  creeds  of  India  will  blend  together  into  one  imperial 
whole  in  which  all  free -bom  British  subject's  privileges  and  rights 
will  be  obtained,  and  enjoyed  not  by  one  sect  or  creed  but  by  aU  and, 
thereby  the  British  Government,  so  far  from  being  weakened,  will 
be  strengthened  beyond  measure.  (.Applause.)^  For  the  link  which 
will  then  join  a  happy  and  united  India  to  England  will  not  be 
the  link  of  fear,*  will  not  be  the  link  of  servility,  but  it  will  be  the 
link  of  affection  and  gratitude  which  no  misfortune  can  sever,  and 
which  no  calamity  can  shatter.     (Loud  applause.) 

11. 
REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 

(Speech  delivered  be/ore  the  third  sitting  of  the  Sixth  Indian  National 
Congress  held  at  Calcutta  on  the  30th  December  1890.) 

Pundit  Bishan  Nabayan  Deab  : — ^Mr.  Chaibman,  Ladies  and 
GsNTLBMEN, — The  dlscussion  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
matter  of  principle  involved  in  the  resolution ;  but  I  think  it  is 
well,  after  the  discussion  of  the  principle  oi  representation, 
that  the  delegates  should  also  give  their  opinion  upon  the  different 
points  of '  detail,  which  are  nearly  as  important  as  the  prin- 
ciple itself.  It  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Caine  last  evening  that  to- 
day's debate  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  I  think  Parliament  should  know  the  opinions  of  the 
delegates  not  only  upon  the  principle  of  election,  but  also  upon  certain 
matters  of  detail.  That  portion  of  the  Bombay  scheme,  which  has 
excited  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  and  public  criticism  in  my 
part  of  India,  is  the  clause  providing  for  the  representation  of  minori- 
ties—meaning, of  course,  Mohammedan  minorities — ^upon  the  Legis- 
lative Ooimcils.  I  wish  that  this  portion  of  the  subject  had  been 
discussed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Ilamid  Ali,  who  is  absent  to-day.  I 
think  it  is  as  well  that  the  Congress  and  also  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  should  be  in  a  position  to  know  the  sentiments  of 
at  least  most  of  my  friends  in  Oudh  and  the  N.-W.  P.  on  the 
subject.  I  rejoice  that  the  Congress  has  this  year  omitted  the  details ; 
and  that  even  the  clause  for  the  representation  of  minorities  which 
does  appear  in  the  present  Bill  is  in  a  very  mild  form  as  compared 
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with  that  embodied  in  the  previous  Bill.  I  always  thought  that 
that  minorities  clause  was  a  mistake.  I  object  to  the  principle  of  it 
on  two  grounds.  I  object  to  it  because  I  think  that  what  are  called 
Hindu  interests  and  Mohammedan  interests  have  reallj  no  existence 
in  political  matters.  (Cheers.)  The  provision  in  the  Bombay  scheme 
was  simply  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  of  our  critics  who 
thought  that  the  interests  of  minorities  would  be  sacrificed  unless 
there  was  some  express  provision  in  the  scheme  itself.  But  besides 
that  I  think  that  the  Legislative  Council  is  a  body  where  national 
interests  ought  to  be  represented,  and  where  all  sectarian  interests 
and  class  bias  should  be  excluded.  The  object  of  a  National  Assem- 
bly is  only  to  discuss  those  matters  which  are  common  to  the  whole 
Indian  nation.  On  principle,  therefore,  I  object  to  any  clause  for 
the  representation  of  minorities.  But  I  object  on  another  ground 
also.  I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  has  left  these  matters  of  detail 
in  the  hands  of  Grovemment,  because  it  will  save  the  Congress  from 
a  good  deal  of  odium,  and  throw  upon  the  Government  the  entire 
responsibility  of  adjusting  the  conflicting  interests,  so-called,  of 
the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  communities.  But,  gentlemen,  from 
this  change  of  front,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in  the  National  Congress, 
we  must  not  expect  too  much.  We  must  not  think  that  it  will 
conciliate  om*  official  opponents,  or  that  it  will  in  any  measure 
soften  the  hearts  of  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  and  his  friends.  There 
was  a  time  when  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  talked  unceasingly  on  the 
unity  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans;  but  now,  like  Timon  of 
Athens,  he  has  nothing  but  curses  and  imprecations  on  his  lips 
for  those  who,  in  the  political  sphere  at  least,  are  trying  to 
remove  all  invidious  distinctions  of  colour  and  creed.  I  do  not 
blame  him  because  I  think  he  and  his  friends  are  in  this  matter  mere 
tools  with  which  a  certain  section  of  the  official  class  works  out  its 
own  designs.  I  feel  deeply  the  responsibility  of  my  words,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  from  what  I  know  in  my  experience  in  the 
United  Provinces,  that  whatever  we  hear  about  Mohanamedan  oppo- 
sition to  political  reform  and  about  the  antagonism  of  Hindu  inter- 
ests and  Mohammedan  interests,  is  due  to  the  deliberate  policy 
adopted  by  certain  members,  at  any  rate,  of  the  governing  olaases. 
(  Cheers,) 

It  is  a  serious  charge  to  bring  against  officers  of  Government, 
that  they  want  to  keep  the  people  disunited,  and  seek  to  follow  the 
low,  evil  maxim  ^*  divide  and  rule."  But  I  am  prepared  to  show  from 
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the  writings  of  Anglo-Indian  statesmen,  who  have  held  high  posi- 
tion in  this  country,  that  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  do  believe  that 
race  antagonisms  and  religious  rivalries  are  the  chief  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  strength  and  permanence  of  British  rule  in  this 
country.  {Cheers  and  cries  of  "  shame  ! ")  On  this  point  I  will 
qu!bte  the  words  of  Sir  John  Strachey  in  a  recent  lecture  on  India : 
'*So  far  as  any  elements  of  political  danger  from  Mohammedans 
exist,  they  are  completely  nullified  by  the  fact  that  the  feelings  of  all 
true  Mohammedans  towards  idolatrous  Hindus  are  far  more  hostile 
than  towards  Christians  ;  and  any  religious  outburst  on  their  part 
would  be  met  by  Hindus  with  equal  animosity  and  greater  strength. 
The  truth  plainly  is  that  the  existence  side  by  side  of  these  hostile 
creeds  is  one  of  the  strong  points  in  our  political  position  in  India. 
The  better  class  of  Mohammedans  are  already  a  source  of  strength 
and  not  of  weakness,  and  a  continuously  wise  policy  might,  I  believe, 
make  them  strong  and  important  supporters  of  our  power.  They 
constitute  a  small  but  energetic  minority  of  the  population,  whose 
political  interests  are  identical  with  ours,  and  who  under  no  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  would  prefer  Hindu  dominion  to  our  own."  I 
think  these  words  veiy  clearly  show  what  Sir  John  Strachey  means. 
He  means  that  the  existence  side  by  side  of  two  hostile  races  in  India 
is  a  strong  point  in  its  Government,  and  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  strong  point  ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Government,  and  that  these  animosities  ought  to  be  kept  up,  and  kin- 
dled, if  need  be,  to  make  the  British  rule  more  secure.  {Loud,  cries 
of  "  shame ^  shamed) 

I  call  that  an  immoral  doctrine.  {Cheers,)  I  call,  it  a  shameful 
policy  for  those  who  have  faith  in  the  teachings  of  Chiistianity.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  that  is  the  deliberate  policy  of 
some  sections  of  our  Indian  bureaucracy.  In  the  United  Provinces 
we  see  the  fruit  of  the  seed  that  has  thus  been  sown.  This  fruit  is 
bloodshed  and  bitterness  in  the  United  Provinces ;  and  in  recent 
years  the  religious  disputes  between  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  are, 
in  the  mind  of  every  well-wisher  of  his  country,  a  cause  of  regret  or 
shame.  For  my  part,  I  attribute  them  entirely  to  the  policy  which 
the  Government,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  its  component  parts,  have 
adopted  towards  this  coimtry.  I  know  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
administered  a  gentle  rebuke  to  the  contending  parties,  and  Sir  A. 
Golvin  has  also  said  something  to  the  same  effect ;  but  can  you  be- 
lieve that  those  words  can  have  any  effect  upon  the  public  mind  so 
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long  as  the  policy  of  nambeni  of  the  local  representatives  of  tlie 
Government  is  to  maintain  these  differences  a»  among .  the  chief 
factors  which  contribute  to  its  permanence  ? 

We  all  knowthatthosedispntesin  any  aggravated  form  are  of  recent 
origin.  Ten  years  ago  they  hardly  eidsted.  Even  in  Mohammedan 
times,  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  lived  together  peaceably.  Evei^in 
times  when,  according  to  Sir  James  Stephen,  the  Mobanunedant  pro- 
posed' to  everybody  the  alternative  of  the  Koran  or  the  sword, 
Hindus  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  Mohammedans,  held  the 
highest  posts,  and  governed  large  sections  of  Mohammedans.  But 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  Gbvemment  of  India,  for  it  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  this  Government  which  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  its  subordinates,  the  Government  of  India,  I  say,  has  adopted 
a  different  policy.  I  think  that  Government  may  be  reminded  of  a 
certain  fact  in  the  history  of  India.  There  was  a  time  when  India 
was  divided  into  small  sects,  when  the  Mohammedans  stood  alool 
from  the  conquered  people,  when  the  doctrines  of  religious  toleratiou 
and  free  discussion  were  unknown.  Enough  time  had  not  elapsed 
to  mitigate  the  existing  differences.  At  that  stage  there  appeared 
a  man  who  was  destined  to  be  the  greatest  Mohamedan  ruler  that 
India  ever  had.  He  adopted  a  new  policy,  he  tried  the  grand  and 
succes&ful  experiment  of  basing  his  rule  not  upon  the  fears  of  the 
people,  but  upon  their  affections.  {Cheen,)  He  ignored  all  class 
and  religious  differences,  and  proclaimed,  for  the  first  time,  in  this 
country,  the  doctrine  of  universal  tol^ation ;  and  by  his  wise,  noble, 
and  far-seeing  policy,  he  raised  the  Mogul  Empire  to  a  power  and  a 
glory  that  excited  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Is  that 
noble  policy  of  Akbar  going  to  be  reversed  by  the  British  Gk)vem- 
ment  ?  Are  the  British  people,  who  are  ^*  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages," 
and  '^  in  the  foremost  files  of  time,"  going  to  reverse  that  policy 
and  adopt  a  different  one  ?  "  Divide  and  rule"  may  be  a  good  princi- 
ple for  a  time ;  but  when  a  higher  and  a  purer  m<H*al  consciousness 
dawns  upon  the  minds  of  our  rulers,  I  believe  they  will  see  that 
that  power  alone  is  secure  which  rests  upon  the  affections  and  the 
will  of  the  nation.     {Cheers.) 
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HAMID  ALIKHAN   Esq.  (Bahrister-at-Law). 

"  Of  every  noble  action,  the  intent 

Is  to  give  yvoTth  reward.*' — B.  Sf  F.  Captn  • 

Among  tliose  few  gentlemen  wlio  are  distinguished  in  Upper 
India,  for  exerting  themselves  in  the  cause  of  political  and 
social  reform  for  the  people  of  India,  Mr.  Hamid  AM  Khan 
enjoys  a  high  place*  He  is  descended  from  a  respectable  family, 
and  claims  a  long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors  both  on  his 
father's  and  mother's  sides.  Shaik  Sama-uddin,  the  founder  of 
his  family,  once  settled  down  at  Delhi,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  learned  and  holiest  men  of  his  time  during  the  reign  of 
Bahlol  Lody.  He  passed  the  life  of  a  hermit,  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  which,  written  by  Mulla  Jamalee,  can  be  found  in  a 
book  entitled  *'  Farul-Arafeen."  Mr.  Hamid  Ali's  grandfather, 
Hakim  Aba«Ali-£han,  was  a  man  of  vast  learning,  and  one  of 
the  best  physicians  of  his  age,  and  was  also  an  author  of  scve* 
ral  works  on  medicine.  Hakim  Amjad-Ali-Kh^n,  the  father  of 
Mr.  Hamid  Ali,  who  held  posts  in  various  departments  of 
Government  service  for  more  than  85  j'^ears,  retired  on  pension 
in  the  year  1887,  while  holding  the  high  post  of  a  Deputy 
Collector,  and  now  lives  in  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  people  amongst  •whom  he  served. 

The  worthy  son  of  the  worthy  father,  Mr.  Hamid  Ali  was 
born  in  the  year  1 859.  From  his  childhood  he  showed  much 
intelligence  and  was  fond  of  learning.  He  studied  and  obtained 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English  lan- 
guages at  an  early  age  of  21.     In  1880  he  started  for  England 
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to  complete  his  education  by  the  study  of  law.     He  joined  the 
Middle   Temple,   and  successfully  passed  his  Examinations  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1885.     During  his  stay  in  England^ 
Mr.  Hamid  Ali  took  an  active  part  in  every  movement  connected 
with  India.     He  belonged  and  does  still  belong  to  the  National 
Indian  Association,  East  Indian  Association,  Reform  Association, 
Royal  Asiatic   Society,  Royal  Historical  Society,  and   Indian 
Society.     In    1883    he  was     elected  Vice-Chairman   of    the 
National  Indian  Representative  Society,  "  an  important  body  of 
Indian  gentlemen,  resident  in  Britain,  whose  object  was  the 
stimulation  of  public  opinion  in  and  out  of  Parliament  on  all 
Indian    questions,    a  function    now   fulfilled   by   the   British 
Committee  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  of  which  Sir  "Wil- 
liam Wedderbum  is  Chairman."     During  the  Ilbert  Bill  contro- 
versy, Mr.  Hamid  Ali  brought  himself  into  prominence  by  his 
sensible  contributions.     He  was  a  frequent    contributor  to  the 
English  Press  on  matters  Indian,  aixd  his  articles  on  Indian  poe- 
try were  much  admired  by  Mr.  Gibb,  the  author  of  Ottamon 
poems,  and  by  others.  In  1 886  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Bui- 
work  of  India,  which  attracted  much  public  attention  at  that 
time,  and  his  works  in  poetry,  namely,  "  Farewell  to  London," 
and   '*  The   Story   of   the   Slave   and    the   Nose-ring,"     were 
favourably  reviewed  by  the  Public  Press.     He  was    honored 
with  a  farewell  dinner  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  India  in  October 
1885.     To-day  Mr.  Hamid  Ali  enjoys  a  respectable  position  both 
as  a  citizen  and  at  the  Bar.     He  is  connected  with  almost  all  pub- 
lic Institutions  and  Societies  in  the  City,  and  works  in  hearty 
co-operation  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Bishan  Narayen  Dhar,  in  all  the 
social,  political,  and  industrial   movements  for  the  good  of  the 
local  people.     He  in  also  the    Vice-Chairman  of  the    Lucknow 
Municipality  and  the  founder  and  Vice-President  of  the  Temper- 
ance Association.  He  ie  a  staunch  friend,  supporter,  and  worker 
of  the  Indian  National  Congress, 
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SELECTION  FROM  TBE  SPEECHES  OF 
Mr.  HAMID  AU  KHAN. 

I. 

THE  ILBERT  BILL  CONTROVERSY. 

(Speech   delivered  before  the  Meeting  of  the  East  India  Association 
in  October  1883.) 

Mr.  Hamid  Ali  Khan  said : — It  has  been  arged  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  that  no  demand  for  it  was  ever  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Natives   of  India.     Everyone  who  has  watched    the  current  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Native  community  must  be  convinced  that  a  demand, 
an  urgent  demand,  for  the  Bill  has  now  been  created,  and  that  the 
Indians  will   be  sorely   wounded— to  use   a  very  mild  phrase — if  the 
demand  be    not  satisfied.     The  next  objection  I  shall   endeavour  to 
consider  from  an  English    point   of  view,  with  an  utter  disregard  to 
the   interest  of  the   people  of  my  nationality.     This  objection  is  that 
there    was    no     neceissity    for    this    **  work    of   ignorance "    being 
introduced   at   the   present  n:oment,    it  could   have  well   been  put 
ofE   for  some   time  to  come.     A  strict  observance   of  the  principle — 
the   principle   of  speaking  purely    from  an   English  point   of  view 
which  I   have   adopted — forbids  me  to   allude    to    the   remarkable 
and   weighty  words   uttered  in  answer  to  this  very  objection  by  the 
Viceroy   himself,  when   the  measure   proposed   was   debated  in  the 
Council.  What  I  say   was  this :    **  Don't   wait  till  the  necessity  has 
arisen.    Which  of  these  two  is  preferable?   To  be  forced,  somehow  or 
other,  to  do  a  thing,  or  to  do  it  because  you  know  you  shall  have, 
whether  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  do  it,  and  that  at  no  very  distant 
time  1  ^'  Sensible  people  would  without  the  least  hesitation  prefer  the 
latter.    I  now  pass  on  to  examine  the  argument  of  the  incompetency  of 
the  Native  Magistrates  to  try  Europeans.     It  has  been  asserted,  in  as 
emphatic  terms  as  possible,  that  the  Native  Magistrates  will  wrong  the 
Europeans  by  the  fabrication  of  false  evidence.    Now,  Native  Judges 
who  daily   try  civil  cases  have  never  been  accused  of  perjury.     What 
are  the  grounds,  then,  for  such  a  statement  ?  There  are  no  facts,  no 
reasons  to  sustain  an  accusation  of  this  kind,  which  is  wholly  imagi- 
nary.    Experience  acquired  about  the  Native  Judges  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Native  Magistrates,  where  vested  with  the  power 
proposed  to  be  given  them,  will  deal  equally  and  fairly. 

64 
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Gentlemen, — On  what  ground  this  monstrous  objection  haSjiherefore, 
been  brought  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Thus  far  ss  regards  the  competency 
or  incompetency  of  the  Natives  as  Magistrates.  Bat  what  about  their 
knowledge  of  English  life,  habits  and  customs,  the  ignorance  whereof 
is  supposed  to  make  them  unfit  to  hold  the  ofhce.  Now,  let  us  hope 
those  who  have  received  an  English  education  and  passed  competitive 
examinations  in  Enghnd,  are  exempted  from  this  charge..  These 
excluded,  as  thej  must  be  excluded,  there  shall  remain  but  a  very 
limited  number  against  whom  the  accusation  will  hold  good.  Well, 
whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  such  men,  howe?er  nncivilised  and 
senti-barburous  they  may  be  considered,  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  they  have  a  much  deeper  sense  of  honour  and  respoct 
towards  their  superiors  than  their  so  highly  civilised  and  so  perfectly 
educated  white  brethren.  Their  rulers  they  look  upon  as  vtice-gods, 
in  every  sense  of  that  term  ;  upon  the  wives  of  their  rulers  as  vice- 
goddesses  ;  and  upon  the  sons  and  daughters  of  their  rulers,  as  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  their  gods  and  goddesses. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  in  the  least  degree  with  th^  Eastern  ideas 
will  easily  and  readily  perceive  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  remark. 
The  fact  that  they  pay  the  highest  respect  possible  to  English  ladies, 
puts  a  premium  pf  value  upon  the  above  statement.  An  unfounded 
prjesumptiou  on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  the  facts  I  have  touched 
upon  above,  are  thus  brought  face  to  face.  Although  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  remarks  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Native  Magis- 
trates will  not  respect  the  English  ladies  appearing  before  them  in 
the  Court,  and  quite  prepared  to  give  the  supposition  of  the  Anglo- 
Indians  a  precedence,  as  it  comes  from  the  mouths  of  our  gods.  To 
conclude  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bright's  letter  addressed  toour  Indian 
Society  :  "  I  hope  the  Qovernment  of  India  will  firmly  adhere  to  the 
policy  it  has  adopted."     {Cheers), 

II. 

THE  MAHOMEDANS  AND  THE  REFORM  OF  THE 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNCILS. 

(^Speech  delivered  be/ore  the  Bombay  Congress,  on  the  2%th  December 

1890,  in  opposing  an  amendment  put  by  a  Mahomedan  delegate^ 

demanding   an   equal  number   of  Mahomedan  Members  on  the 

Legislative  Councils,) 

Mr.  HamioAli  Kuan  said:  Gentlemen, — You  perhaps  do  not  know 

Tvho  I  am,  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  my  appearance  tu  tell  you 
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(except  the  pin  which  I  wear,  with  a  crescent  and  a  star)  that  I  am  a 
Mahomedan.  I  may  as  well  explain  that,  though  a  Mahomedan,^  I  do 
not  represent  the  Mahomedan  Community  alone,  hut  I  also  have  in  my 
pocket  a  certificate  shewing  that  I  am  in  an  equal  degree  a  trusted 
representative  of  the  Hindu  Community. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  amendment,  and  point  out  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  upon  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  principles  which  ought 
to  guide  our  scheme  of  representation,  permit  me  to  say 
that  we  are  all  endeavouring  to  create  a  United  India,  and  to 
form  ourselves  into  one  nation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  our  political 
rights  and  wants  are  concerned.  We  do  not  conie  here  to  spread 
disunion  and  disagreement,  as  this  amendment,  which  implies  a 
want  of  confidenoe  in  our  Hindu  brethren,  is  certainly  calculated  to 
do,  especially  when  brought  forward  in  speeches  of  the  tone  to  which 
we  have  listened.  I  do  not  wish  to  call  in  question  the  motive  of  the 
gentleman  who  moved  the  amendment,  however  indiscreet  and 
unbecoming  his  language  (Jkear^  hear).  I  trust  that  it  has  been 
with  the  best  of  motives  that  he  has  taken  this  step.  I  am  willing  to 
assume  that  he  has  been  actuated  by  n  sincere  and  honest  desire  to 
protect,  as  he  understands  them,  the  interests  of  the  Mahomedans, 
and  benefit  them  by  his  advocacy.  Let  none  think,  my  Mahomedan 
brethren,  that  I  myself  am  impelled  by  any  other  desire,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  honestly  believe  that,  while  no  good  can  come  out  of 
demanding  or  even  obtaining  an  equal  number  of  Mussalman  members 
on  the  Legislative  Councils,  you  will-  necessarily  rouse  suspicion 
regarding  your  relations  with,  and  intentions  towards,  your  Hindu 
brethren,  by  attempting  thus,  without  any  just  cause  or  reason,. to 
violate  the  principle  of  population  on  which  our  entire  scheme  of 
representation  has  been  based,  in  furtherance  of  what  some  of  you 
suppose  to  be  your  own  special  class  interests  {hear,  hear^. 

Moreover,  you  directly  incite  other  communities,  who  are  now 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  scheme  as  propounded,  to  make  similar 
preposterous  claims.  If  you  disregard  the  population  standard — if 
you  say,  no  matter  if  the  Hindus  number  1 5  crores  and  we  only  five, 
we  will  have  as  many  members  in  the  Councils  as  they — why,  by  a 
parity  of  reason  or  unreason,  should  not  the  Parsees,  the  Jains,  the 
Sikhs,  the  Europeans,  the  Eurasians,  each  and  all  claim  to  have  as 
many  members  in  the  Councils  as  you  or  the  Hindus? — Gentlemen, 
the  thing  is  absurd  (cheers).  You  must  adopt  some  standard  as  a 
basis  for  a  scheme  of  representation,  and  on  the  whole  that  of  population 
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IS  the  fairest  for  all,  and   ceriainly   the  most  favourable  to   ns.      If 
instead  of  population,  property  or  education  were  selected  as  the  basis, 
we  should  be  far  worse  off — but  one  of  these  three  must  be  adopted, 
and  adhered  to,  or  the  absurd  result  I  have  just  indicated   to  you    is 
arrived  at. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  amendment  is  based  upon  a  wholly 
mistaken  and  baseless  fear,  that  if  tlie  Hindus  exceed  the  Mahomedans 
in  Council  they  will  carry  all  before  them,  and  injure  Mnssalman 
interests.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  as  has  been  said  at  least  a  hundred 
times  since,  this  Congress  first  met,  there  is  no  suci)  thing  in  the 
ordinary  secular  matters  that  come  before  the  Councils  as  Bind  a 
interests  and  Mahomedan  interests — our  interests  in  all  such  matters 
are  absolutely  one  and  undivided.  But  even  if  there  were  separate 
Mahomedan  interests, — and  I,  as  a  Mahomedan,  truly  wonder  what 
they  can  be — how  could  the  Hindus  in  the  Council,  even  if  they  were 
5  to  1,  as  compared  with  the  Mahomedans,  and  even  if  they  wished 
it — which  long  experience  has  convinced  me  thafc  they  do  not — ^how 
could  they  injure  these  interests  ?  Are  there  not  to  be  European  and 
Eurasian  members,  amongst  those  elected,  besides  Sikhs  and  Parsees 
in  some  Provinces  ?  Are  not  one-fourth  of  the  members  to  be  officials 
who  sit  eX'officio,  and  one-fourth  to  be  nominees  of  Government, 
amongst  whom  probably  there  wonld  be  some  Mahomedans  ?  Are  all 
these  going  to  combine  with  the  Hindus  to  deal  unjustly  with  the 
Mahomedans  ?  It  is  absolutely  absurd  ;  in  the  first  place,  the  educated 
Hindus  have  never — and  all  history  is  my  witness — attempted  in  any 
way  to  injure  the  Mahomedans,  and  you  will  only  have  educated 
Hindus  elected  to  the  Council — men  of  light  and  leading ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  even  if  they  wished  it  ever  so,  our  legislative  scheme 
renders  it  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  do  anything  of  the  kind 
Qoud  cheers). 

This  amendment,  then,  is  calculated  to  create  disunion  and  breed 
mutual  distrust;  it  is  absolutely  illogical  and  leads,  if  accepted,  to  a 
palpable  absurdity,  and  it  is  based  upon  a  purely  mistaken  fear, 
ungenerous  and  unreasonable  in  itself  and  originating  in  an  inexcus- 
able ignorance  of  what  is,  and  is  not,  possihle  under  our  scheme  for 
the  reform  of  the  Legislative  Councils,  which  has  now  been,  in  all 
essentials,  before  the  country  for  the  last  four  years.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  you  will  unanimously  reject  it  Qoud  cheers). 
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III. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  PEBMANENT  SETTLEMENT. 

(^Speech  delivered  before    the  fourth  sitting   of  the   Seventh   Indian 
National  Congress,  held  at  Nagpur  on  the  SOth  December  1891.) 

Mr.  Hamid  Alt  Khan  said  :^QentIemen, — In  the  first  plBce»  let 
me  express  my  sincere  regret  that,  owing  to  many  engagements 
which  it  was  impossible  to  postpone,  I  was  not  present  when  my  name 
was  called  out  on  Saturday  to  support  the  resolution.  It  has  been 
often  remarked  in  my  part  of  the  country  that  this  resolution  is  a 
resolution  of  the  rich  people,  the  zemindars  and  the  talukdars  ; 
but  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  resolution  of  those  about  whom  the 
poet  sang  nearly  a  century  ago  in  words  somewhat  to  this 
effect: — 

'*  Princes  may  flourish,  or  princes  may  fade; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made : 
Bat  the  jKxnr  peasantry,  their  coontry's  pride, 
When  ODce  destroyed,  ctfi  never  be  supplied." 

It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  that  this  resolution  embodies  the 
views  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Sir  A.  CoWin,  because  in  1874,  when  he 
wiis  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  he  wrote  a  very  important 
memorandum  condemning  the  re-settlement  in  the  N.-W.  P.  and  other 
parts  of  India.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  India  is  an  agricul- 
tural country,  and  as  such  must  continue  for  centuries  to  come.  You 
know  that  the  zemindars  take  only  a  30  years'  interest  in  the  laud, 
been  use  they  know  that  if  they  spend  anything  upon  the  land,  and  if 
he  profits  increase,  these  will  not  go  into  their  pockets,  but  into  the 
pockets,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  Government. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  provinces  from  which 
I  come.  About  25  years  ago  the  settlement  of  Oudh  was  made,  and 
the  condition  of  the  talukdars  is  now  such  a  deplorable  one  that  they 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  misfortunes  and  troubles  which  tliey 
suffered  in  that  settlement.  The  debts  they  then  incurred  in  greas* 
ing  the  palms  of  all  nnd  sundry  have  not  yet  in  many  cases  been 
cleared  off.  The  perifid  is  again  approaching ;  and  there  is  not  a 
single  talukdar  or  landholder,  big  or  little,  in  our  province,  who  is  not 
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trembling  in  hia  shoes,  and  who  is  not  praying  (Iaj  anii  night  for  liie 
blessing  of  a  permanent  settlement.  The  expenses,  you  know,  of  all 
that  great  body  of  the  talukdars  oontinually  increase,  and  as  they  have 
not  yet  benefited  by  English  education,  and  the  GoTernment  always 
exacts  larger  and  larger  contributions  from  them,  their  ryots  suffer, 
and  the  condition  alike  of  talukdar,  zemindar  and  ryot  will  be  still 
more  deplorable  before  this  coming  settlement  is  accomplished.  Before 
I  conclude,  let  me  say,  apart  from  the  question  we  are  discussing, 
that  my  co-religionists  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  Indians  first 
and  Mahomedaos  next  (cheers). 
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